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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


Pr QHERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for 

Schools, the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 

The Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 

The Exposttor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 

special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 

field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 

Commentaries as the Aurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

NV. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar; Keil and 

Delitzsch’s 2ibéischer Commentar iber das A. T.,; Lange’s 

Theologisch-homtiletisthes Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s Handkommentar 

sum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar sum N. T. Severai 

of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, 

Kalisch, Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the 

time has come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enter- 

prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 

Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 

and in a measure lead its van. 
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Messrs. Charles Sexibhak s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D Litt., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, 
and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will be based upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will he 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. ‘Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character; and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archzological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. ‘The Volumes will con- 
stitute a uniform series. 
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PREFACE 


a aoe 


MonrE than fourteen years ago I promised to Dr. Plummer, 
Editor of the “International Critical Commentary,” an 
edition of this Epistle, of which I had the detailed 
knowledge gained by some years of teaching. Almost 
immediately, however, a change of work imposed upon me 
new duties in the course of which my predominant 
interests were claimed, in part by administrative work 
which curtailed opportunities for study or writing, in part 
by studies other than exegetical. 

I had hoped that in my present position this diversion 
of time and attention would prove less exacting; but the 
very opposite has been the case. Accordingly my task in 
preparing for publication the work of past years upon the 
Epistle has suffered from sad lack of continuity, and has 
not, with the exception of a few sections, been carried 
beyond its earlier chapters. 

That the Commentary appears, when it does and as it 
does, is due to the extraordinary kindness of my old 
friend, tutor at Oxford, and colleague at Durham, Dr. 
Plummer. His generous patience as Editor is beyond any 
recognition I can express: he has, moreover, supplied my 
shortcomings by taking upon his shoulders the greater 
part of the work. Of the Introduction, also, he has written 
important sections ; the Index is entirely his work. 

While, however, a reader versed in documentary 
criticism may be tempted to assign each zuence to its 


several source, we desire each to accept general responsi- 
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bility as contributors, while to Dr. Plummer falls that of 
Editor and, I may add, the main share of whatever merit 
the volume may possess. 

It is hoped that amidst the exceptional number of 
excellent commentaries which the importance of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians has called forth, the present 
volume may yet, with God’s blessing, have a usefulness 
of its own to students of St Paul 

A. EXON: 
EXETER, 


Conversion of St Paul, 
1911. 
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os omen 


§ I. CORINTH. 


Wuat we know from other sources respecting Corinth in St 
Paul’s day harmonizes well with the impression which we receive 
from 1 Corinthians. The extinction of the zotius Graeciae lumen, 
as Cicero (Pro lege Manil. 5) calls the old Greek city of Corinth, 
by the Roman consul L. Mummuus Achaicus, 146 B.c., was only 
temporary. Exactly a century later Julius Caesar founded a 
new city on the old site as Colonia Julia Corinthus.* The re- 
building was a measure of military precaution, and little was 
done to show that there was any wish to revive the glories of 
Greece (Finlay, Greece under the Romans, p. 67). The inhabi- 
tants of the new city were not Greeks but Italians, Caesar’s 
veterans and freedmen. The descendants of the inhabitants 
who had survived the destruction of the old city did not return 
to the home of their parents, and Greeks generally were for a 
time somewhat shy of taking up their abode in the new city. 
Plutarch, who was still a boy when St Paul was in Greece, seems 
hardly to have regarded the new Corinth as a Greek town. 
Festus says that the colonists were called Corinthienses, to dis- 
tinguish them from the old Covinthiz. But such distinctions do 
not seem to have been maintained. By the time that St Paul 
visited the city there were plenty of Greeks among the inhabi- 
tants, the current language was in the main Greek, and the 
descendants of the first Italian colonists had become to a large 
extent Hellenized. 

The mercantile prosperity, which had won for the old city 
such epithets as ddvewds (Hom. ZZ. ii. 570; Pind. Fragg. 87, 244), 
eddouinwv (Hdt. iii. 52), and é\Pca (Pind. O/. xiii. 4; Thuc. i. 13), 
and which during the century of desolation had in some degree 
passed to Delos, was quickly recovered by the new city, because 
it was the result of an extraordinarily advantageous position, which 
remained unchanged. Corinth, both old and new, was situated 

* Other titles found on coins and in inscriptions are Laus Julé Corinthus 
and Colonia Julia Corinthus Augusta. 
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on the ‘bridge’ or causeway between two seas; mévrov yédup 
dxdpavros (Pind. Wem. vi. 67), yépupav movridda mpd KopivGov 
retxéwv (Jsth. iti. 35). Like Ephesus, it was both on the main com- 
mercial route between East and West and also ata point at which 
various side-routes met the main one. The merchandise which 
came to its markets, and which passed through it on its way to 
other places, was enormous; and those who passed through 1t 
commonly stayed awhile for business or pleasure. ‘This 
bimaris Corinthus was a natural halting-place on the journey 
between Rome and the East, as we see in the case of S. Paul 
and his companions, and of Hegesippus (Eus. #.Z. iv. 22). So 
also it is called the zepizaros or ‘lounge’ of Greece” (Lightfoot, 
S. Clement of Rome, i. pp. 9, 10). The rhetorician Aristeides 
calls it ‘‘a palace of Poseidon”; it was rather the market-place 
or the Vanity Fair of Greece, and even of the Empire. 

It added greatly to its importance, and doubtless to its 
prosperity, that Corinth was the metropolis of the Roman 
province of Achaia, and the seat of the Roman proconsul 
(Acts xviii. 12). In more than one particular it became the 
leading city in Greece. It was proud of its political priority, 
proud of its commercial supremacy, proud also of its mental 
activity and acuteness, although in this last particular it was 
surpassed, and perhaps greatly surpassed, by Athens. It may 
have been for this very reason that Athens was one of the last 
Hellenic cities to be converted to Christianity. But just as the 
Jeaders of thought there saw nothing sublime or convincing in 
the doctrine which St Paul taught (Acts xvii. 18, 32), so the 
political ruler at Corinth failed to see that the question which 
he quite rightly refused to decide as a Roman magistrate, was 
the crucial question of the age (Acts xvili. 14-16). Neither 
Gallio nor any other political leader in Greece saw that the 
Apostle was the man of the future. They made the common 
mistake of men of the world, who are apt to think that the 
world which they know so well is the whole world (Renan, 
S. Paul, p. 225). : 

In yet another particular Corinth was first in Hellas. The 
old city had been the most licentious city in Greece, and 
perhaps the most licentious city in the Empire. As numerous 
expressions and a variety of well-known passages testify, the 
name of Corinth had been a by-word for the grossest profligacy, 
especially in connexion with the worship of Aphrodite Pande- 
mos.* Aphrodite was worshipped elsewhere in Hellas, but 


* KopwvOidterGat, Kopw6la xdpy, Kop. wats: ob mavrds avdpds és Képwdov 
to6’ 3 whois, a proverb which Horace (Zp. 1. xvii. 36) reproduces, mom cudzs 
homind contingtt adire Coriuthum. Other references in Renan, p. 213, and 
Farrar, S¢ Paul, 1. pp. 557 £ 
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nowhere else do we find the iepddovAo: as a permanent element 
in the worship, and in old Corinth there had been a thousand 
of these. Such worship was not Greek but Oriental, an im- 
portation from the cult of the Phoenician Astarte; but it is 
not certain that this worship of Aphrodite had been revived 
in all its former monstrosity in the new city. Pausanias, who 
visited Corinth about a century later than St Paul, found it 
rich in temples and idols of various kinds, Greek and foreign ; 
but he calls the temple of Aphrodite a vaidioy (vill. vi. 21): 
see Bachmann, p. 5. It is therefore possible that we ought 
not to quote the thousand iepddovAo in the temple of Aphrodite 
on Acrocorinthus as evidence of the immorality of Corinth in 
St Paul’s day. Nevertheless, even if that pestilent element had 
been reduced in the new city, there is enough evidence to show 
that Corinth still deserved a very evil reputation ; and the letters 
which St Paul wrote to the Church there, and from Corinth to 
other Churches, tell us a good deal. . 
It may be doubted whether the notorious immorality of 
Corinth had anything to do with St Paul’s selecting it as a 
sphere of missionary work. It was the fact of its being an 
imperial and cosmopolitan centre that attracted him. The 
march of the Empire must everywhere be followed by the 
march of the Gospel. The Empire had raised Corinth from 
the death which the ravages of its own legions had inflicted 
and had made it a centre of government and of trade. The 
Gospel must raise Corinth from the death of heathenism and 
make it a centre for the diffusion of discipline and truth. In 
few other places were the leading elements of the Empire so 
well represented as in Corinth: it was at once Roman, Oriental, 
and Greek. The Oriental element was seen, not only in its 
religion, but also in the number of Asiatics who settled in it or 
frequently visited it for purposes of commerce. Kenchreae is 
said to have been chiefly Oriental in population. Among these 
settlers from the East were many Jews,* who were always 
attracted to rfércantile centres; and the number of them must 
have been considerably increased when the edict of Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Rome (Acts xviii. 2; Suet. Claud. 25). 
In short, Corinth was the Empire in miniature ;—the Empire 
reduced to a single State, but with some of the worst features 
of heathenism intensified, as Rom. i. 21-32, which was written 
in Corinth, plainly shows. Any one who could make his voice 
heard in Corinth was addressing a cosmopolitan and representa- 
tive audience, many of whom would be sure to go elsewhere, and 


* Philo, Leg. ad Gaz. 36; cf. Justin, Zry. 1. It is unfortunate that 
neither the edict of Claudius nor the proconsulship of Gallio can be dated 
with accuracy, 
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might carry with them what they had heard. We need not wonder 
that St Paul thought it worth while to go there, and (after receiv- 
ing encouragement from the Lord, Acts xviu. 9) to remain there 
a year and a half. Nor need we wonder that, having succeeded 
in finding the ‘ people’ (Aaés) whom the Lord had already marked 
as His own, like a new Israel (Acts xvill. 10), and having suc- 
ceeded in planting a Church there, he afterwards felt the keenest 
interest in its welfare and the deepest anxiety respecting it. 

It was from Athens that St Paul came to Couinth, and the 
transition has been compared to that of passing from residence 
in Oxford to residence in London; that ought to mean from 
the old unreformed Oxford, the home of lost causes and of 
expiring philosophies, to the London of our own age. The 
difference in miles between Oxford and London is greater than 
that between Athens and Corinth; but, in St Paul’s day, the 
difference in social and intellectual environment was perhaps 
greater than that which has distinguished the two English cities 
in any age. The Apostle’s work in the two Greek cities was 
part of his great work of adapting Christianity to civilized 
Europe. In Athens he met with opposition and contempt 
(Acts xvii. 18, 32),* and he came on to Corinth in much 
depression and fear (x Cor. ii. 3); and not until he had been 
encouraged by the heavenly vision and the experience of con- 
siderable success did he think that he would be justified in 
remaining at Corinth instead of returning to the more hopeful 
field in Macedonia. During the year and a half that he was 
there he probably made missionary excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with success: 2 Corinthians is addressed ‘unto 
the Church of God which is at Corinth, with all the saints 
which are in the whole of Achaia.’ 

So far as we know, he was the first Christian who ever 
entered that city; he was certainly the first to preach the Gospel 
there. This he claims for himself with great ea:nestness 
(ii. 6, ro, iv. x5), and he could not have made such a claim, 
if those whom he was addressing knew that it was not true. 
Some think that Aquila and Priscilla were Christians before 
they reached Corinth. But if that was so, St Luke would pro- 
bably have known it, and would have mentioned the fact; for 
their being of the same belief would have been a stronger reason 
for the Apostle’s taking up his abode with them than their being 
of the same trade, 76 éudrexvov (Acts xviii. 3).¢ On the other 


* This attitude continued long after the Apostle’s depaiture. Fora century 
ex two Athens was perhaps the chief seat of opposition to the Gospel. 

+ It is possible that this is one of the beloved physician’s erica words. 
Doctors aie said to have spoken of one another as dudrexvoe (Llobart, Aled. 
Lang. of St Luke, p. 239). 
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hand, if they were converted by St Paul in Corinth, would not 
either he or St Luke have mentioned so important a success, 
and would not they be among those whom he baptized himself? 
If they were already Christians, it may easily have been from 
them that he learnt so much about the individual Christians 
who are mentioned in Rom. xvi. The Apostle’s most important 
Jewish convert that is known to us is Crispus, the ruler of the 
Corinthian synagogue (Acts xvin. 8; 1 Cor. i. 14). Tuitius or 
Titus Justus may have been his first success among the Roman 
proselytes (Acts xvill. 7; Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, p. 256), 
or he may have been a Gentile holding allegiance to the syna- 
gogue, but not a circumcised proselyte (Zahn, lnfr. to W.T., 
1. p. 266). Acts xvili. 7 means that the Apostle taught in his 
house, instead of in the synagogue; not that he left the house 
of Aquila and Priscilla to live with Titus Justus.* About 
Stephanas (1 Cor. xvi. 15, 1. 16) we are doubly in doubt, whether 
he was a Gentile or a Jew, and whether he was converted and 
baptized in Athens or in Corinth. He was probably a Gentile; 
that he was a Corinthian convert is commonly assumed, but it 
is by no means certain. 

A newly created city, with a very mixed population of Italians, 
Greeks, Orientals, and adventurers from all parts, and without 
any aristocracy or old families, was likely to be democratic and 
impatient of control; and conversion to Christianity would not 
at once, if at all, put an end to this independent spirit. Cer- 
tainly there was plenty of it when St Paul wrote. We find 
evidence of it in the claim of each convert to choose his own 
leader (i, 10-iv. 21), in the attempt of women to be as free 
as men in the congregation (xi. 5-15, xiv. 34, 35), and in the 
desire of those who had spiritual gifts to exhibit them in public 
without regard to other Christians (xu., Xiv.). 

Of the evils which are common in a community whose chief 
aim is commercial success, and whose social distinctions are 
mainly those of wealth, we have traces in the litigation about 
property in heathen courts (vi. 1-11), in the repeated mention 
of the wAcovéxrns as a common kind of offender (v. 10, 11, 
vi. 10), and in the disgraceful conduct of the wealthy at the 
Lord’s Supper (xi. 17-34). 

The conceited self-satisfaction of the Corinthians as to their 
intellectual superiority 1s indicated by ironical hints and serious 
wamings as to the possession of yvaous (Vill, I, 7, 10, IT, 


* Justus, as a surname for Jews or proselytes, meant (like dlxazos in 
Luke i. 6) ‘careful in the obse:vance of the Law.’ It was common in the 
case of Jews (Actsi 23; Col. 1v. 11). Josephus had a son so called, and he 
tells us of another Justus who wrote about the Jewish war (Vita, 1, 9, 65). 
It is said to be frequent in Jewish inscriptions. 
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xiii. 2, 8) and codia (i. 17, iii. 19), by the long section which 
treats of the false and the true wisdom (i. 18-1. 4), and by the 
repeated rebukes of their inflated self-complacency (iv. 6, 18, 19, 
V. 2, Vili. 23 Cf. x1il. 4). 

But the feature in the new city which has made the deepest 
mark on the Epistle is its abysmal immorality. There is not 
only the condemnation of the Corinthians’ attitude towards the 
monstrous case of incest (v. 1-13) and the solemn warning 
against thinking lightly of sins of the flesh (vi. 12-20), but also 
the nature of the reply to the Corinthians’ letter (vu. 1—xi. 1). 
The whole treatment of their marriage-problems and of the nght 
behaviour with regard to idol-meats 1s influenced by the thought 
of the manifold and ceaseless temptations to impurity with which 
the new converts to Christianity were surrounded, and which 
made such an expression as ‘the Church of God which is at 
Corinth’ (i. 2), as Bengel says, /aefum et ingens paradoxon. And 
the majority of the converts—piobably the very large majority— 
had been heathen (xii. 2), and therefore had been accustomed 
to think hghtly of abominations from which converts from 
Judaism had always been free. Anxiety about these Gentile 
Christians is conspicuous throughout the First Epistle; but at 
the time when the Second was written, especially the last four 
chapters, it was Jewish Christians that were giving him most 
trouble. In short, Corinth, as we know it from other sources, 
is clearly reflected in the letter before us. 

That what we know about Corinth and the Apostle from 
Acts is reflected in the letter will be seen when it is examined 
in detail; and it is clear that the writer of Acts does not derive 
his information from the letter, for he tells us much more than 
the letter does. As Schleiermacher pointed out long ago, the 
personal details at the beginning and end of x and 2 Corinthians 
supplement and illuminate what is told in Acts, and it is clear 
that each writer takes his own line independently of the other 
(Bachmann, p. 12). 


§ II. AUTHENTICITY. 


It is not necessary to spend much time upon the discussion 
of this question. Both the external and the internal evidence 
for the Pauline authorship are so strong that those who attempt 
to show that the Apostle was not the writer succeed chiefly in 
proving their own incompetence as critics. Subjective criticism 
of a highly speculative kind does not merit many detailed 
replies, when it is in opposition to abundant evidence of the 
most solid character. The captious objections which have been 
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urged against one or other, or even against all four, of the great 
Epistles of St Paul, by Bruno Bauer (1850-1852), and more 
recently by Loman, Pierson, Naber, Edwin Johnson, Meyboom, 
van Manen, Rudolf Steck, and others, have been sufficiently 
answered by Kuenen, Scholten, Schmiedel, Zahn, Gloel, Wrede, 
and Lindemann; and the English reader will find all that he 
needs on the subject in Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, 
ch. i., or in Zhe Zestimony of St Paul to Christ, lect. xxiv. and 
passim (see Index). But the student of 1 Corinthians can spend 
his time better than in perusing replies to utterly untenable 
objections. More than sixty years ago, F. C. Baur said of the 
four chief Epistles, that “they bear so incontestably the char- 
acter of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground 
for the assertion of critical doubts in their case” (Paulus, Stuttg. 
1845, il. Lzvdeit., Eng. tr. i. p. 246). And with regard to the 
arguments which have been urged against these Epistles since 
Baur’s day, we may adopt the verdict of Schmiedel, who, after 
examining a number of these objections, concludes thus: “Ina 
word, until better reasons are produced, one may really trust 
oneself to the conviction that one has before one writings of 
Paul” (Hand-Commentar zum NV.T., 11. i. p. 51). 

The external evidence in support of Pauline authorship in 
the fullest sense is abundant and unbroken from the first century 
down to our own day. It begins, at the latest, with a formal 
appeal to 1 Corinthians as “the letter of the blessed Paul, the 
Apostle” by Clement of Rome about a.p. 95 (Cor. 47), the 
earliest example in literature of a New Testament writer being 
quoted by name. And it 1s possible that we have still earlier 
evidence than that. In the Epistle of Barnabas iv. 11 we have 
words which seem to recall x Cor. i. 1, 16, 18; and in the 
Didache x. 6 we have papay afa, enforcing a warning, as in 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. But in neither case do the words prove acquaint- 
ance with our Epistle; and, moreover, the date of these two 
documents is uncertain: some would place both of them later 
than 95 A.D. It is quite certain that Ignatius and Polycarp 
knew 1 Corinthians, and it is highly probable that Hermas did. 
“Ignatius must have known this Epistle almost by heart. 
Although there are no guofations (in the strictest sense, with 
mention of the source), echoes of its language and thought 
pervade the whole of his writings in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt whatever that he was acquainted with the First Epistle 
to the Cormthians” (Zhe W.Z. in the Apostolic Fathers, 1905, 
p. 67). We find in the Epistles of Ignatius what seem to be 
echoes of 1 Cor. i. 7, ro, 18, 20, 24, 30, ll. TO, 14, lll. 1, 2, IO— 
15, 16, iv. I, 4, V. 7, Vi. 9, IO, 15, Vil. TO, 22, 29, 1X. 15, 27, x. 16, 
17, xii, 12, xv. 8-10, 45, 47, 58, xvi. 18; and a number of these, 
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being quite beyond dispute, give increase of probability to the 
rest. In Polycarp there are seven such echoes, two of which (to 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 9) are quite certain, and a third (to xiii. 13) highly 
probable. In the first of these (Pol. xi. 2), Paul 1s mentioned, 
but not this Epistle. The passage in Hermas (Mazd. 1v. 4) 
resembles 1 Cor vil. 39, 40 so closely that reminiscence 1s more 
probable than mere coincidence. Justin Martyr, about a.D. 147, 
quotes fiom x Cor. xi. 19 (Z7y. 35), and Athenagoras, about 
AD. 177, quotes part of xv. 55 as xara Tov dadctoAov (De Les. 
Mort. 18) In Irenaeus there are more than 60 quotations ; in 
Clement of Alexandria, more than 130; in Tertullian, more than 
400, counting verses separately. Basilides certainly knew it, and 
Marcion admitted it to his very select canon. This brief state- 
ment by no means exhausts all the evidence of the two centuries 
subsequent to the writing of the Epistle, but 1t is sufficient to 
show how substantial the external evidence 1s. 

The internal evidence is equally satisfactory. The document, 
in spite of its varied contents, is harmonious in character and 
language. It is evidently the product of a strong and original 
mind, and is altogether worthy of an Apostle. When tested by 
comparison with other writings of St Paul, or with Acts, or with 
other writings in the N.T., we find so many coincidences, most 
of which must be undesigned, that we feel confident that neither 
invention, nor mere chance, nor these two combined, would be 
a sufficient explanation. The only hypothesis that will explain 
these coincidences is that we are dealing with a genuine letter of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles And it has already been pointed 
out how well the contents of the letter harmonize with what we 
know of Corinth during the lifetime of St Paul. 

The zategrity of x Corinthians has been questioned with as 
much boldness as its authenticity, and with as little success. On 
quite insufficient, and (in some cases) trifling, or even absurd, 
grounds, some sections, verses, and parts of verses, have been 
suspected of being interpolations, e.g. xi. 16, 19 b, 23-25, xii 2, 
13, parts of xiv. 5 and 10, and the whole of 13, xv. 23-28, 45. 
The reasons for suspecting smaller portions are commonly better 
than those for suspecting longer ones, but none are sufficient to 
warrant rejection. Here and there we are in doubt about a 
word, as Xpiorod (1. 8), “Inood (iv. 17), quay (v. 4), and ra evy 
(x. 20), but there 1s probably no verse or whole clause that is an 
interpolation. Others again have conjectured that our [Spistle is 
made up of portions of two, or even three, letters, laid together 
in strata; and this conjecture is sometimes combined with the 
hypothesis that portions of the letter alluded to in v. 9 are 
imbedded in our 1 Corinthians. Thus, iii, 10-23, vil. 17-24, 
IX. I-X, 22, X. 25-30, Xiv. 34~36, xv. 1-55, are supposed to be 
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fragments of this first letter. An hypothesis of this kind 
naturally involves the supposition that there are a number of 
interpolations which have been made in order to cement the 
fragments of the different letters together. These wild con- 
jectures may safely be disregarded. ‘There is no trace of them 
in any of the four great Uncial MSS. which contain the whole 
Epistle (8A BD), or in any Version. We have seen that 
Ignatius shows acquaintance with every chapter, with the possible 
exception of viil., xi, xiii, xiv. Irenaeus quotes from every 
chapter, excepting iv., xiv., and xvi. Tertullian goes through it 
to the end of xv. (Ado. Mare. v. 5-10), and he quotes from xvi. 
The Epistle reads quite intelligibly and smoothly as we have it ; 
and it does not follow that, because it would read still more 
smoothly if this or that passage were ejected, therefore the 
Epistle was not written as it has come down to us. As Julicher 
remarks, ‘“‘ what is convenient is not always right.”* Till better 
reasons are produced for rearranging it, or for rejecting parts of 
it, we may be content to read it as being still in the form in 
which the Apostle dictated it. 


§ III. OCCASION AND PLAN. 


The Occaston of 1 Corinthians is patent from the Epistle 
itself. Two things induced St Paul to write. (1) During his 
long stay at Ephesus the Corinthians had written to him, asking 
certain questions, and perhaps also mentioning certain things as 
grievances. (2) Information of a very disquieting kind respect- 
ing the condition of the Corinthian Church had reached the 
Apostle from various sources. Apparently, the latter was the 
stronger reason of the two; but either of them, even without 
the other, would have caused him to write. 

Since his departure from Corinth, after spending eighteen 
months in founding a Church there, a great deal had happened 
in the young community. The accomplished Alexandrian Jew 
Apollos, ‘ mighty in the Scriptures,’ who had been well instructed 
in Christianity by Priscilla and Aquila (Acts xvili. 24, 26) at 
Ephesus, came and began to preach the Gospel, following (but, 
seemingly, with greater display of eloquence) in the footsteps of 
St Paul. Other teachers, less friendly to the Apostle, and with 
leanings towards Judaism, also began to work. In a short time 
the infant Church was split into parties, each party claiming this 
or that teacher as its leader, but, in each case, without the 
chosen leader giving any encouragement to this partizanship 


* Recent Introductions to the N.T. (Holtzmann, Julicher, Gregory, Barth, 
Weiss, Zahn) treat the integrity of 1 Corinthians as certain. 
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(i. ro, rr). It is usual to attribute these dissensions to that 
love of faction which is so conspicuous in all Greek history, and 
which was the ruin of so many Greek states; and no doubt there 
is truth in this suggestion. But we must remember that Corinth 
at this time was scarcely half Greek. The greater part of the 
population consisted of the children and grandchildren of Italian 
colonists, who were still only imperfectly Hellenized, supple- 
mented by numerous Orientals, who were perhaps scarcely 
Hellenized at all. The purely Greek element in the population 
was probably quite the smallest of the three. Nevertheless, it 
was the element which was moulding the other two, and there- 
fore Greek love of faction may well have had something to do 
with the parties which so quickly sprang up in the new Corinthian 
Church. But at any other prosperous city on the Mediterranean, 
either in Italy or in Gaul, we should probably have had the same 
result. In these cities, with their mobile, eager, and excitable 
populations, crazes of some kind are not only a common feature, 
but almost a social necessity. There must be something or 
somebody to rave about, and either to applaud or to denounce, 
in order to give zest to life. And this craving naturally generates 
cliques and parties, consisting of those who approve, and those 
who disapprove, of some new pursuits or persons. The pursuits 
or the persons may be of quite trifling importance. That matters 
little: what 1s wanted is something to dispute about and take 
sides about. As Renan says (St Paul, p. 374), let there be two 
preachers, or two doctors, in one of the small towns in Southern 
Europe, and at once the inhabitants take sides as to which 1s 
the better of the two. The two preachers, or the two doctors, 
may be on the best of terms: that in no way hinders their 
names from being made a party-cry and the signal for vehement 
dissensions. 

After a stay of a year and six months, St Paul crossed from 
Corinth to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquila, and went on with- 
out them to Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 11, 18, 19, 21). Thence he 
went to Galatia, and returned in the autumn to Ephesus. The 
year in which this took place may be 50, or 52, or 54 A.D. 
Excepting the winter months, intercourse between Corinth and 
Ephesus was always frequent, and in favourable weather the 
crossing might be made in a week, or even less. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Apostle during his three years at Ephesus 
should receive frequent news of his converts in Coiinth. We 
know of only one definite source of information, namely, members 
of the household of a lady named Chloe (i. 11), who brought news 
about the factions and possibly other troubles: but no doubt 
there were other persons who came with tidings from Corinth. 
Those who were entrusted with the letter from the Corinthians 
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to the Apostle (see on xvi. 17) would tell him a great deal. 
Apollos, now at Ephesus (xvi. 12), would do the same. The 
condition of things which Chloe’s people reported was of so 
disturbing a nature that the Apostle at once wrote to deal with 
the matter, and he at the same time answered the questions 
which the Corinthians had raised in their letter. As will be seen 
from the Plan given below, these two reasons for writing, namely, 
reports of serious evils at Corinth, and questions asked by the 
converts themselves, cover nearly all, 1f not quite all, of what we 
find in our Epistle. There may, however, be a few topics which 
were not prompted by either of them, but are the spontaneous 
outcome of the Apostle’s anxious thoughts about the Corinthian 
Church. See £ucy. Brit, 11th ed., art. ‘Bible,’ p. 873; art. 
‘Corinthians,’ pp. 151 f. 

It is quite certain that our 1 Corinthians is not the first letter 
which the Apostle wrote to the Church of Corinth; and it is 
probable that the earlier letter (v. 9) is wholly lost. Some critics, 
however, think that part of it survives in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1, an 
hypothesis which has not found very many supporters. The 
question of there being yet another letter, which was written 
between the writing of our twe Epistles, and which probably 
survives, almost in its entirety, in 2 Cor. x. I-xil. ro, is a 
question which belongs to the Introduction to that Epistle, and 
need not be discussed here. 

But there is another question, in which both Epistles are 
involved. Fortunately nothing that is of great importance in 
either Epistle depends upon the solution of it, for no solution 
finds anything approaching to general assent. It has only an 
indirect connexion with the occasion and plan of our Epistle ; 
but this will be a convenient place for discussing it. It relates 
to the hypothesis of a second visit of St Paul to Corinth, a visit 
which was very brief, painful, and unsatisfactory, and which 
(perhaps because of its distressing character) is not recorded in 
Acts. Did any such visit take place during the Apostle’s three 
years at Ephesus? If so, did it take place before or after the 
sending of 1 Corinthians? We have thus three possibilities with 
regard to this second visit of St Paul to Corinth, which was so 
unlike the first in being short, miserable, and without any good 
results. (1) It took place before 1 Corinthians was written. 
(2) It took place after that Epistle was written. (3) It never 
took place at all. Each one of these hypotheses involves one in 
difficulties, and yet one of them must be true. 

Let us take (3) first. If that could be shown to be correct, 
there would be no need to discuss either of the other two. 

As has already been pointed out, the silence of Acts is in no 
way surprising, especially when we remember how much of the 
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life of St Paul (2 Cor. xi. 23-28) is left unrecorded by St Luke. 
If the silence of Acts is regarded as an objection, it 1s more 
than counter-balanced by the antecedent probability that, during 
his three years’ stay in Ephesus, the Apostle would visit the 
Corinthians again. The voyage was a very easy one. It was 
St Paul’s practice in missionary work to go over the ground a 
second time (Acts xv. 36, 41, xvii. 23); and the intense interest in 
the condition of the Corinthian Church which these two Epistles 
exhibit renders it somewhat unlikely that the writer of them 
would spend three years within a week’s sail of Corinth, without 
paying the Church another visit. 

But these @ priorvz considerations are accompanied by direct 
evidence of a substantial kind. The passages which are quoted 
in support of the hypothesis of a second visit are 1 Cor. xvi. 73 
2 Cor, 11. I, xli. 14, 21, xili, 1, 2. We may at once set aside 
1 Cor. xvi. 7 (see note there): the verse harmonizes well with the 
hypothesis of a second visit, but is not evidence that any such 
visit took place. 2 Cor. xii. 21 is stronger: it is intelligible, if 
no visit of a distressing character had previously been paid; but 
it is still more intelligible, if such a visit had been paid; ‘ lest, 
when I come, my God should again humble me before you.’ 
2 Cor. ii, ris at least as strong: ‘For I determined for myself 
this, not again in sorrow to come to you.’ ‘Again in sorrow’ 
comes first with emphasis, and the most natural explanation is 
that he has visited them év Avy once, and that he decided that 
he would not make the experiment a second time. It is in- 
credible that he regarded his first visit, in which he founded the 
Church, as a visit paid év Avan. Therefore the painful visit 
must have been a second one. Yet it is possible to avoid this 
conclusion by separating ‘again’ from ‘in sorrow,’ which is next 
to it, and confining it to ‘come,’ which is remote fromit. ‘This 
construction, if possible, is not very probable. 

But it is the remaining texts, 2 Cor. xil. 14, xiii. 1, 2, which 
are so strong, especially xiii. 2: ‘Behold, this is the third time I 
am ready to come to you’—‘ This is the third time I am coming 
to you. . . . I have said before, and I do say before, as when I 
was present the second time, so now being absent, to those who 
were in sin before, and to all the rest,’ etc. It is difficult to think 
that the Apostle is referring to zzfentions to come, or willingness 
to come, and not to an actual visit; or again that he is counting 
a letter as avisit. Thatis possible, but it is not natural. Again, 
the preposition in roils rponuapryxdow is more naturally explained 
as meaning ‘who were in sin before my second visit’ than 
‘before their conversion.’ Wieseler (Chronologie, p. 232) con- 
siders that these passages render the assumption of a second visit 
to Corinth indispensable (zothwendig). Conybeare and Howson 
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(ch. xv. swb iniz.) maintain that ‘this visit is proved’ by these 
passages. Lightfoot (Bidlical Essays, p. 274) says: “There are 
passages in the Epistles (¢.¢. 2 Cor. xi. 14, xii. 1, 2) which seem 
inexplicable under any other hypothesis, except that of a second 
visit—the difficulty consisting not so much in the words them- 
selves, as in their relation to their context.” Schmiedel (Hazd.- 
Comm. ii. 1, p. 68) finds it hard to understand how any one can 
reject the hypothesis ; de Leugnung der Zuwischenreise ist schwer 
verstandlich; and he goes carefully through the evidence. 
Sanday (Zucy. B1bd. i. 903) says: “The supposition that the 
second visit was only contemplated, not paid, appears to be ex- 
cluded by 2 Cor. xii. 2.” Equally strong on the same side are 
Alford, J. H. Bernard (Zxpositor’s Grk. Test.), Julicher (Jxivod. 
to V.T. p. 31), Massie (Century Bible), G. H. Rendall (Eps. to 
the Corr. p. 31), Waite (Speaker's Comm.); and with them agree 
Bleek,* Findlay, Osiander, D. Walker, and others to be men- 
tioned below. On the other hand, Baur, de Wette, Edwards, 
Heinrici, Hilgenfeld, Paley, Renan, Scholten, Stanley, Zahn, and 
others, follow Beza, Grotius, and Estius in questioning or denying 
this second visit of St Paul to Corinth. Ramsay (S¢ Paul the 
Traveller, p. 275) thinks that, if it took place at all, it was from 
Philippi rather than Ephesus. Bachmann, the latest commentator 
on 2 Corinthians (Leipzig, 1909, p. 105), thinks that only an 
over-refined and artificial criticism can question it. We may 
perhaps regard the evidence for this visit as something short of 
proof; but it is manifest, both from the evidence itself, and also 
from the weighty names of those who regard it as conclusive, 
that we are not justified in treating the supposed visit as so 
improbable that there is no need to consider whether it took 
place before or after the writing of our Epistle. 

Many modern writers place it between 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
and connect it with the letter written ‘out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart with many tears’ (2 Cor. i. 4). The visit was 
paid év Adry. The Apostle had to deal with serious evils, was 
perhaps crippled by illness, and failed to put a stop to them. 
After returning defeated to Ephesus, he wrote the sorrowful 
letter. This hypothesis is attractive, but it is very difficult to 
bring it into harmony with the Apostle’s varying plans and the 
Corinthians’ charges of fickleness (2 Cor. i. 15-24). But, in any 
case, if this second visit was paid after 1 Corinthians was written. 
the commentator on that Epistle need not do more than mention 
it. See Lucy. Brit., 11th ed., vi. p. 152. 


* Bleek is said to have been the first to show how many indications of a 
second visit are to be found (Stud. Krit. p. 625, 1830). 

+ For the arguments against the supposed visit see the section on the Date 
of this Epistle. 
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But the majority of modern writers, including Alford, J. H. 
Bernard, Bleek, Billroth, Credner, Hausrath, Hofmann, Holsten, 
Klopper, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, Otto, Reuss, Riickert, 
Sanday, Schenkel, Schmiedel, Waite, and B. Weiss follow 
Chrysostom in placing the second visit defore 1 Corinthians. 
Some place it before the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v.9. This 
has decided advantages. The lost letter of v. 9 may have alluded 
to the painful visit and treated it in such a way as to render any 
further reference to it unnecessary. This might account for the 
silence of 1 Corinthians respecting the visit. Even if the visit 
be placed after the lost letter, 1ts painful character would account 
for the silence about it in our Epistle. Some think that the 
Epistle is not silent, and that iv. 18 refers to this visit: ‘ As if, 
however, I were not coming to see you, some got puffed up.’ 
But this cannot refer to a visit that is paid, as if it meant, ‘You 
thought that I was not coming, and I did come.’ It refers toa 
visit that is contemplated, as the next verse shows: ‘Come, how- 
ever, I shall quickly to see you’ 

The following tentative scheme gives the events which led up 
to the writing of our Epistle :— 

(1) St Paul leaves Corinth with Aquila and Priscilla and 
finally settles at Ephesus. 

(2) Apollos continues the work of the Apostle at Corinth. 

(3) Other teachers arrive, hostile to the Apostle, and Apollos 
leaves. 

(4) St Paul pays a short visit to Corinth to combat this 
hostility and other evils, and fails. 

(5) He writes the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. v. 9. 

(6) Bad news arrives from Corinth brought by members of 
Chloe’s favilia, perhaps also by the bearers of the Corinthians’ 
letter, and by Apollos. 

The Apostle at once writes 1 Corinthians. 

The flan of the Epistle is very clear. One is seldom in 
doubt as to where a section begins and ends, or as to what the 
subject is. There are occasional digressions, or what seem to 
be such, as the statement of the great Principle of Forbearance 
(ix. 1-27), or the Hymn in praise of Love (au), but their con- 
nexion with the main argument of the section in which they 
occur is easily seen. The question which cannot be answered 
with absolute certainty is not a very important one. We cannot 
be quite sure how much of the Epistle is a reply to questions 
asked by the Corinthians in their letter to the Apostle. Certainly 
the discussion of various problems about Marriage (vii. t-—40) is 
such, as is shown by the opening words, zrepi dé dy éypaware: and 
almost certainly the question about partaking of Idol-meats 
(viii, r-x1. 1) was raised by the Corinthians, rept 8 rév «idwrAo- 
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6irwv. The difficulty was a real one and of frequent occurrence ; 
and, as the Apostle does not refer to teaching already given to 
them on the subject, they would be likely to consult him, all the 
more so as there seem to have been widely divergent opinions 
among themselves about the question. It is not impossible that 
other sections which begin in a similar way are references to the 
Corinthian letter, wept d€ rév rvevparixéy (xi. 1), wept b€ rhs Aoylas 
rns eis tos dylous (xvi. 1), and aept d& “AoA tod adeXgod 
(xvi. 12). But most of the expressions which look like quotations 
from the Corinthian letter occur in the sections about Marriage 
and Idol-meats; eg. caddy dvOpdrw yuvaikds py darrec Oar (vii. 1), 
mdyres yuoouw éxouev (viii. 1), wavra Lert (x. 23). The direc- 
tions about Spiritual Gifts and the Collection for the Saints may 
have been prompted by information which the Apostle received 
by word of mouth. What is said about Apollos (xvi. 12) must 
have come from Apollos himself; but the Corinthians may have 
asked for his return to them. 

According to the arrangement adopted, the Epistle has four 
main divisions, without counting either the Introduction or the 
Conclusion. 


Epistolary Introduction, i 1-9. 
A. The Apostolic Salutation, i. 1-3. 
B. Preamble of Thanksgiving and Hope, i. 4-9. 


I. Urgent Matters for Blame, i. 10-vi. 20. 


A. The Dissensions (3xiopara), 1. 10-1V. 21. 
The Facts, 1. 10-17. 
The False Wisdom and the True, 1. 18-iii, 4. 
The False Wisdom, 1. 18-11. 5. 
The True Wisdom, ii. 6—il1. 4. 
The True Wisdom described, 11. 6-13. 
The Spiritual and the animal Characters, 
il, 14—1ll. 4. 
The True Conception of the Christian Pastorate, 
Ili, SIV. 21. 
General Definition, 111. 5-9. 
The Builders, iii. ro—15. 
The Temple, ii. 16, 17. 
Warning against a mere ‘human’ Estimate 
of the Pastoral Office, ii. 18-iv. 5. 
Personal Application ; Conclusion of the sub- 
ject of the Dissensions, iv. 6-21. 


B. Absence of Moral Discipline; the Case of Incest, 
Vv. I-13. 
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C. Litigation before Heathen Courts, vi. 1-11. 
The Evil and its Evil Occasion, vi. 1-8. 

Unrighteousness, a Survival of a bad Past, 
which ought not to survive, vi. 9-11. 


D. fornication, vi. 12-20. 


IT. Reply to the Corinthian Letter, vii. 1-xi. 1. 


A. Marriage and its Problems, vii. 1-40. 
Celibacy is good, but Marnage is natural, 
vil. I-7. 
Advice to Different Classes, vii. 8-40. 
B, ood offered to Idols, viii. 1-xi. 1. 
General Principles, viii. 1~13. 
The Great Principle of Forbearance, ix. 1-27. 
These Principles applied, x. 1—xi. 1. 
The Example of the Israelites, x. 1-13. 
The Danger of Idolatry, x. 14~22. 
Practical Rules about Idol-meats, . 23-xi 1. 


III. Disorders in Connexion with Public Worship, xi. 2- 
xiv. 40. 


A. The Veiling of Women in Public Worship, xi. 2-16. 


B. Disorders connected with the Lord’s Supper, 
Xl. 17-34. 
C. Spiritual Gifts, xii. 1-xiv. 40. 
The Variety, Unity, and true Purpose of the 
Gifts, xil, r—11. 
Illustration from Man’s Body of the Unity of 
the Church, xii. 12-31. 

A Hymn in Praise of Love, xiti. 1-13. 

Spiritual Gifts as regulated by Love, xiv. 1-40. 
Prophesying superior to Tongues, xiv. 1-25. 
Regulations respecting these two Gifts, xiv. 

26-36. 
Conclusion of the Subject, xiv. 37--40. 


IV. The Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead, xv. 1-58. 


A. Ihe Resurrection of Christ an Essential Article, 
XV. III. 


B. Lf Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will rise, 
XV. 12-34, 


Consequences of denying the resurrection of 
the Dead, xv. 12—19. 
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Consequences of accepting the Resurrection of 
Christ, xv. 20-28. 


Arguments from Experience, xv. 29-34. 


C. Answers to Objections: the Body of the Risen, 
KV. 35-58. 
The Answers of Nature and of Scripture, 
VY. 35-49. 
Victory over Death, xv. 50-57. 
Practical Result, xv. 58. 


Practical and Personal: the Conclusion, xvi. 1-24. 


The Collection for the Poor at Jerusalem, 
XV1. I-4. 

The Apostle’s Intended Visit to Corinth, 
XV1. 5-0. 

Timothy and Apollos commended, xvi. 10-12. 

Exhortation, xvi. 13, 14. 

Directions about Stephanas and others, xvi. 
15-18. 

Concluding Salutations, Warning, and Benediction, 

Xvi. 19-24. 


No Epistle tells us so much about the life of a primitive 
local Church; and 2 Corinthians, although it tells us a great 
deal about the Apostle himself, does not tell us much more 
about the organization of the Church of Corinth. Evidently, 
there is an immense amount, and that of the highest interest, 
which neither Epistle reveals. Each of them suggests questions 
which neither of them answers; and it is very disappointing to 
turn to Acts, and to find that to the whole of this subject 
St Luke devotes less than twenty verses. But the instructive- 
ness of 1 Corinthians is independent of a knowledge of the . 
historical facts which it does not reveal. 


§ IV. PLACE AND DATE. 


The place where the Epistle was written was clearly Ephesus 
(xvi. 8), where the Apostle was remaining until the following 
Pentecost. This is recognized by Euthal praef. das éfécov tis 
"Agias, also by B®P in their subscriptions. The subscriptions 
of D> K Ld Euthal. cod. all agree in giving ‘Philippi’ or 
‘Philippi in Macedonia’ as the place of writing, a careless infer- 
ence from xvi. 5, which occurs also in the Syrr. Copt. Goth. 
Versions, in later cursives, and in the Textus Receptus. 

St Paul is at Ephesus in Acts xviii. 19-21, but the data of this 
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Epistle (xvi. 5-8) are quite irreconcilable with its having been 
written during this short visit. It must therefore belong to some 
part of St Paul’s unbroken residence at Ephesus for three years 
Acts xx. 18, tév wdvta ypdvov: 31, Tpietiay vixTa Kat yuépar), 
which falls within the middle or Aegean period of his ministry. 
The first, or Antiochean period extends from Acts xl. 25- 
XVili, 23, when Antioch finally ceases to be his headquarters. 
The Aegean period ends with his last journey to Jerusalem 
and arrest there (xxi. 15). This begins the third period, that of 
the Imprisonments, which carries us to the close of the Acts. 
Our Epistle accordingly falls within the limits of Acts xix. 21- 
xx. 1. We have to consider the probable date of the events there 
described, and the relation to them of the data of our Epistle. 

The present writer discussed these questions fully in Hastings, 
DB. art. ‘Corinthians,’ without the advantage of having seen the 
art. ‘Chronology,’ by Mr. C. H. Turner, in the same volume, 
or Harnack’s Chronologie d. Alichristlichen Literatur, which 
appeared very shortly after. The artt ‘ Felix,’ ‘Festus,’ were 
written immediately upon the appearance of Harnack’s volume, 
that on ‘Aretas’ previously. This chapter does not aim at 
being a full dissertation on the chronology of the period. For 
this, reference must be made to all the above articles; Mr. 
Turner’s discussion is monumental, and placed the entire 
question on a new and possibly final basis. 

The general scheme of dates for St Paul’s life as covered by 
the Acts lies between two points which can be approximately 
determined, namely, his escape from Damascus under Aretas 
(Acts ix. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33) not long (juépas ruvds, Acts ix. 19) 
after his conversion, and the arrival of Festus as procurator of 
Judaea (Acts xxiv. 27) in succession to Felix. The latter date 
fixes the beginning of the dceria dA7y of Acts xxvili, 30; the close 
of the latter, again, gives the interval available, before the 
Apostle’s martyrdom shortly after the fire of Rome (64 A.D.), 
for the events presupposed in the Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus. 


Aretas to the Apostolic Council, 


The importance of the Aretas date, which Harnack fails to 
deal with satisfactorily, is that Damascus is shown by its coins 
to have been under the Empire as late as 34 a.p., and that it 
is practically certain that it remained so till the death of Tiberius, 
March 37 a.p. This latter year, then, is the earliest possible 
date for St Paul’s escape, and his conversion must be placed at 
earliest in 35 or 36. 

From this date we reckon that of the first visit of St Paul 
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(as a Christian) to Jerusalem, three years after his conversion 
(Gal. i. 18), 2.¢. in 37-38, and of the Apostolic Council (Acts xv. ; 
Gal. ii.; the evidence for the identity of reference in these two 
chapters is decisive), fourteen years from the conversion 
(Gal, it. 1). (The possibility that the fourteen years are 
reckoned from the first visit must be recognized, but the 
probability is, as Turner shows, the other way; and the 
addition of three years to our reckoning will involve insuper- 
able difficulty in the later chronology.) This carries us to 40, 
whether we add 14 to 35, or—as usual in antiquity, reckoning 
both years in—13 to 36. This result—4o a.pD. for the Apostolic 
Council—agrees with the other data. The pause in the Acts 
(xii. 24, the imperfects summing up the character of the period), 
after the death of Agrippa 1., which took place in 44 (see Turner, 
p- 416b), covers the return of Barnabas and Saul from their 
visit to Jerusalem to relieve the sufferers from the famine. This 
famine cannot be placed earlier than 46 a.p. (Turner) ; supposing 
this to have been the year of the visit of Barnabas and Saul 
to Jerusalem, their departure (Acts xiii. 3) on the missionary 
journey to Cyprus, etc., cannot have taken place till after the 
winter 46-47 ; the whole journey must have lasted quite eighteen 
months. We thus get the autumn of 48 for the return to 
Antioch (xiv. 26); and the xpdvov otk éAlyoy (v. 28) spent there 
carries us over the winter, giving a date in the first half of 49, 
probably the feast of Pentecost (May 24), for the meeting with 
the assembled Apostles at Jerusalem. This date, therefore, 
appears to satisfy all the conditions. 


Apostolic Council to the end of Residence at Ephesus. 


Assuming its vahdity, the sequence of the narrative in the 
Acts permits us to place the departure of St Paul from Antioch 
over Mount Taurus ‘after some days’ (Acts xv. 36-41) in 
September 49, his arrival at Philippi in the summer, and at 
Corinth in the autumn, of 50. The eighteen months (xvili. 11) 
of his stay there would end about the Passover (April 2-9) of 
52. By Pentecost he is at Jerusalem, and by midsummer at 
Antioch. Here, then, closes the Antiochene period (44-52) of 
his ministry. Antioch is no longer a suitable headquarters, 
Corinth, Philippi, Ephesus claim him, and he transfers his field 
of work to the region of the Aegean. His final visit to Antioch 
appears to be not long (xviii. 23, xpdvov teva): if he left it about 
August, his journey to Ephesus, unmarked by any recorded 
episode, would be over before midwinter, say by December 52. 
The zpieria (see above) of his residence there cannot, then, 
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have ended before 5s; the ‘three months’ of xix. 8 and the 
‘two years’ of v. 10 carry us to about March of that year: the 
remainder of the zpreria (which may not have been quite 
complete) is occupied by the episodes of the sons of Sceva, the 
mission of Timothy and Erastus (xix. 22), and the riot in the 
theatre. Whether this permits St Paul to leave Ephesus for 
Corinth soon after Pentecost 55 (1 Cor. xvi. 8), or compels us 
to allow till Pentecost 56, cannot be decided until we have 
considered the second main date, namely, that of the procurator- 
ship of Festus. 


From Festus back to x Corinthians. 


That Felix became procurator of Judaea in 52 a.p. may be 
taken as fairly established (Hastings, DJ. artt. ‘ Felix,’ and ‘Chron- 
ology,’ p. 418). The arrival of Festus 1s placed by Eusebius in 
his Chronicle in the year Sept. 56-Sept. 57; that of Albinus, his 
successor, in 61-62. The latter date is probably correct. But 
the crowded incidents set down by Josephus to the reign of 
Felix, coupled with the paucity of events ascribed by him to that 
of Festus, suggest that Felix’s tenure of office was long compared 
with that of Festus (the zoA\a éry of Acts xxiv. ro cannot be 
confidently pressed in confirmation of this). We cannot, more- 
over, be sure that Eusebius was guided by more than conjecture 
as to the date of Felix’s recall. Huis brother Pallas, whose 
influence with Nero (according to Josephus) averted his con- 
demnation, was removed from office in 55, certainly before 
Felix’s recall; but the circumstances of his retirement favour 
the supposition that he retained influence with the Emperor for 
some time afterwards. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
Felix was recalled in 57-58. St Paul’s arrest, two years before 
the recall of Felix (Acts xxiv. 27), would then fall in the year 
Sept. 55—Sept. 56, z.e. at Pentecost (Acts xx. 16) 56 (for the details 
see Turner in Hastings, DZ. art. ‘Chronology,’ pp. 418, 419). 

We have, then, for the events of Acts xix. 21—xxiv. 27, the 
interval from about March 55 to Pentecost (?) 58, or till Pente- 
cost 56 for the remainder of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus, the 
journey from Ephesus to Corinth, the three months spent there, 
the journey to Philippi, the voyage thence to Troas, Tyre, and 
Caesarea, and arrival at Jerusalem. This absolutely precludes 
any extension of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus until 56. The 
Pentecost of 1 Cor. xvi. 8 must be that of 55, unless indeed we 
can bring down the recall of Felix till 58—59, which though by 
no means impossible, has the balance of probability against it. 
Still more considerable is the balance of likelihood against 60 or 
even 61 as the date for Felix’s recall, and 58 or §9 for St Paul’s 
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arrest. The former date, 58, must be given up, and St. Paul’s 
arrest dated at latest in 57, more probably in 56. 


Resultant Scheme. 


Accordingly from Aretas to Festus, that is from St Paul’s 
escape from Damascus to the end of his imprisonment at 
Caesarea, we have at most 22 years (37-59), more probably 
only 2x. It is evident that the time allowed above for the 
successive events of the Antiochene and Aegean periods of his 
ministry, which has throughout been taken at a reasonable 
minimum, completely fills the chronological framework supplied 
by the prior dates. The narrative of St Paul’s ministry in the 
Acts, in other words, is continuously consecutive. While giving 
fuller detail to some parts of the story than to others, it leaves 
no space of time unaccounted for; the limits of date at either 
end forbid the supposition of any such unrecorded period. 
Unless we are—contrary to all the indications of this part of the 
book—to ignore the Acts as an untrustworthy source, we have in 
the Acts and Epistles combined a coherent and chronologically 
tenable scheme of the main events in St Paul’s life for these 
vitally important 21 years. It must be added that the minor 
points of contact with the general chronology,—the proconsul- 
ships of Sergius Paulus and of Gallio, the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome by Claudius, the marriage of Drusilla to Felix,—fit 
without difficulty into the scheme, and that no ascertainable date 
refuses to do so. For these points, omitted here in order to 
emphasize the fundamental data, the reader must consult Mr. 
Turner’s article and the other authorities referred to below. 

We may therefore safely date our Epistle towards the close 
of St Paul’s residence at Ephesus, and in the earlier months of 
the year 55. 


Bearing of St Paul’s movements on the question of Date. 


The date of the previous letter referred to in v. 9g can only 
be matter of inference. Seeing that the Apostle corrects a 
possible mistake as to its meaning, it was probably of somewhat 
recent date. There is every antecedent likelihood that letters 
passed not infrequently between the Apostle at Ephesus and his 
converts across the Aegean (see Hastings, DZ. artt. ‘1 Cor- 
inthians,’ § 6, and ‘2 Corinthians, § 4g). But the language of 
our Epistle is difficult, or impossible, to reconcile with the 
supposition that the Apostle’s Ephesian sojourn had been broken 
into by a visit to Corinth. “There is not a single trace” of it 
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(Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter, pp. 277, 300). The case for such 
a visit is entirely based on supposed references to it in 2 Cor.; 
these references at any rate show that this visit, if paid at any 
time, was of a painful character (év Avy, 2 Cor. li. 1). If, then, 
such a visit had been paid before 1 Coninthians was written, to 
what was this Avy due? Not to the cxiopara, of which St Paul 
knew only from Chloe’s people (i. 11). Not to the zopveéa, nor to 
the disorders at the Lord’s Supper, of which, he expressly tells us, 
he knew by report only (v. 1, x1. 18). Not to the litigiousness, nor 
to the denials of the Resurrection, of both of which he speaks 
with indignant surprise. If a distressing visit had preceded our 
Epistle, the painful occasion of it was dead and buried when St 
Paul wrote, and St Paul’s references to it (clearly as a recent 
sore) in 2 Corinthians become inexplicable. Certainly when our 
Epistle was written a painful visit (év pdBdw, iv. 21) was before 
the Apostle’s mind as a possible necessity. But there is no 
wdAwy, no hint that there had already been a passage of the kind 
On the contrary, some gainsayers were sceptical as to his coming 
at all; there is, in fact, nothing to set against the clear inference 
from t Cor. i. 1 sqq., that St Paul’s first stay at Corinth had so 
far been his one visit there. So far, in fact, as our Epistle is 
concerned, the idea of a previous second visit is uncalled for, to 
say the very least. If 2 Corinthians necessitates the assumption 
of such a visit,* it must be inserted before that Epistle and after 
our present letter. But the question whether such necessity 
exists depends on the possibility of reconciling the visit with the 
data as awhole. (On this aspect of the matter the present writer 
would refer to Hastings, DZ. vol. i. pp. 492-5, $8 4, 5.) The 
most ingenious method of saving the ‘painful’ visit has a direct 
bearing on the date of our Epistle. Recognizing the conclusive 
force of the objections to placing the visit before our letter, 
Dr J. H. Kennedy (Zhe Second and Third Lpistles to the 
Corinthians, Methuen, 1900) places this Epistle before the 
Pentecost of the year previous to St Paul’s departure from 
Ephesus, distinguishes Timothy’s mission to Corinth (1 Cor. 
iv. 17, xvi. 10) from his (later) mission with Erastus ‘to Mace- 
donia’ (Acts xix. 22), makes our Epistle the jve/ude to the 
painful visit (xvi. 5), and breaks up the Second Epistle so as to 
obtain a scheme into which that visit will fit. 1 Corinthians would 
then be dated (in accordance with the chronology adopted above) 
before Pentecost 54. 

But, interesting and ingenious as is Dr. Kennedy’s discussion, 
the close correspondence of ch. xvi. 3~6 with the facts of Acts 
Xx. I-3——-the journey through Macedonia to Corinth, the winter 
spent there, the start for Jerusalem with the brethren—makes 


* See the previous section, pp. xxi~xxiv. 
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the divorce of the two passages very harsh and improbable. In 
our Epistle the plan actually followed is already planned; its 
abandonment and resumption follow rapidly, as described in 
2 Corinthians, and it seems impossible to doubt that our Epistle 
was written with the immediate prospect (not of the _painful visit 
but) of the visit actually recorded in Acts xx. 3; de. in the spring 


of 55. 


The following table gives the schemes adopted by Harnack 
in his Chronologie (supra), Turner (DZ. as above); Ramsay, 
St Paul the Traveller and Expositor, 1896, p. 336, A fixed 
date, etc.; Lightfoot, Azdical Essays, pp. 216-233; Wieseler, 
Chronologie ad. Apost. Zettalters (Eng. tr.); Lewin, Fast Sacrt. 
See also Blass, Acta Apostolorum, 1895, pp. 21-24; Kennedy 
(as above). See also Lucy. Brit, 11th ed, ul. pp. 891 f., vit. 


p. 152. 


3 6 | 8 
= q eB pl ae ke 
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rn Bs e}al]}e |] 8 
The Crucifiston . . |29 or 30] 29 30 ee 30 33 
Conversion of St Paul. 30 «=6|350r 36} 3932 34. 40 37 
First visit to Jerusalem 33 38 34 37 43 39 
Second visit to Jeru- 
salem. . oes 46 45 45 45 44 
First missionary 
journey . 45 47 |460r47| 48 |45-57| 45 
Third visit to " Jeru- 
salem ; the so sac 
Council . ‘ 47 49 50 br 50 49 
Second missionary 
journey . 47 49 50 51 50 49 
Corinth reached late in 48 50 51 52 52 52 
Epistles to the Thessa- 
lomans . . | 48-50 | 50-52 | 51-53 |52-53152-53| 52 
Fourth visit to “Jeru- 
salem. - |  §0 52 53 54 | 54 | 53 
Return to Antioch 50 52 53 54 54 53 
Third missionary 
journey . 5° 52 53 54 54 54 
In Ephesus; 1 Corm- 
thians . 50-53 | 52-55 | 53-56 | 54-57 | 54-57 | 54-57 
In Macedonia ; 2 Conn- 
thians . 53 55 56 57 57 57 
In Cormth ; Epistle to 
Romans . 53,54 | 55,56 | 56,57 157, 58/57, 58/57, 58 


Fifth visit to Jerusalem ; ; 
airest . 54 56 57 58 58 58 
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§ V. DOCTRINE. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is not, like that to the 
Romans, a doctrinal treatise; nor is it, like Galatians, the docu- 
ment of a crisis involving far-reaching doctrinal consequences. It 
deals with the practical questions affecting the life of a Church 
founded by the writer: one great doctrinal issue, arising out of 
circumstances at Corinth (xv. 12), is directly treated ; but doctrine 
is, generally speaking, implied or referred to rather than enforced. 
Yet, none the less, the doctrinal importance and instructiveness 
of the letter can hardly be overrated. In its alternations of light 
and shadow it vividly reproduces the life of a typical Gentile- 
Christian community, seething with the interaction of the new 
life and the inherited character, with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare of man’s higher and lower self which forms the 
under-current of Christian history in all ages. 

The Apostle recalls to first principles every matter which 
engages his attention; at every point his convictions, as one 
who had learned from Christ Himself, are brought to bear upon 
the question before him, though it may be one of minor detail. 
At the least touch the latent forces of fundamental Faith break 
out into action. 

First of all, we must take note of the Apostles relation to 
Christ. He is ‘a called Apostle of Jesus Christ’ (i. 1), and 
asserts this claim in the face of those who call it in question 
(ix. 3). He rests it, firstly, on having ‘seen Jesus our Lord’ (ix. 1), 
clearly at his Conversion ; secondly, on the fruits of his Apostle- 
ship, which the Corinthians, whom he had begotten in the Lord 
(1ii. 6 sqq., iv. 15, see notes on these passages), should be the 
last to question (ix. 2). This constituted his answer to critics 
(ix. 3). As far, then, as authority was concerned, he claimed to 
have it directly from Christ, without human source or channel 
(as in Gal.i. 1, 12). But this did not imply independence of 
the tradition common to the Apostles in regard to the facts of 
the Lord’s life, death, and Resurrection. In regard to the Institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper (see below), the words rapé\a Gov dard tod 
Kvptov have been taken as asserting the contrary. But they do 
not necessarily, nor in the view of the present writer probably, 
imply more than that the Lord was the source (dd) of the 
mapadoots. The circumstantial details here, as in the case of the 
appearances after the Resurrection, would most naturally come 
through those who had witnessed them (xv. 1-10), in common 
with whom St Paul handed on what had been handed on to him. 
So again in dealing with marriage, he is careful to distinguish 
between the reported teaching of the Lord and what he gives as 
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his own judgment, founded, it is true, upon fidelity to the Spirit 
of Christ (vii. 10, 12, 25, 40). 

The passages in question have an important bearing upon 
St Paul’s knowledge in detail of the earthly life, ministry, and 
words of Christ. It 1s not uncommonly inferred from his nearly 
exclusive insistence upon the incarnation, passion, death and 
Resurrection of our Lord that he either knew or cared to know 
nothing of the historical Jesus (2 Cor. v. 16; 1 Cor. ii. 2).* But 
the appeal of ch. vi. 10, 25 is a warning that the inference from 
silence is precarious here. The pve-existence of Christ is clearly 
taught in xv. 45-48. That St Paul taught pre-existence only— 
as distinct from.the Divinity of Christ (His pre-existence iz the 
Unity of the Godhead),—was the view of Baur, followed in sub- 
stance by Pfleiderer (Paudinism, Eng. tr. 1. 139 sqq.), Schmiedel, 
in loc., and many others. It is bound up with the old Tubingen 
theory which restricts the Pauline Zomologumena to 1 and 2 Cor- 
inthians, Romans, and Galatians. If we are allowed to combine 
the thoughts of Phil. ii. 5 sqq., and Col. i. 15-18, ii. 9, with 1 Cor. 
xV., 1t becomes impossible to do justice to the whole thought of 
St Paul by the conception of an dv@pwros é& ovpavod (xv. 47), pre- 
existent zz the Divine Idea only. The fundamental position of 
Christ ‘and that crucified’ (ii. 2; cf. iil. 10, 11) in the Apostle’s 
preaching is only intelligible in connexion with His cosmic 
function as Mediator (viii. 6, &¢ ob ra =dvra) which again stands 
closely related with the thought expanded in Coli.rsf. Ina 
word, it is now admitted that, according to St Paul, Christ, as 
the Mediator between God and man, stood at the centre of the 
Gospel. Whether this equally applies to the teaching of Christ 
Himself, as recorded in the Gospels, or whether, on the contrary, 
the teaching of Christ is reducible to the two heads of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, without any 
proclamation of Himself as the Mediator of the former, as 
Harnack in Das Wesen des Christentums and other recent writers 
have contended, is a question worthy of most careful inquiry, 
but not in this place.{ It belongs to the study of the history 
and doctrine of the Gospels. 


* That this is an erroneous inference is shown by Fletcher, Zhe Conversion 
of St Paul, pp. 55-573 by Cohu, St Paul in the Light of Modern Research, 
pp. 110-116; by Julicher, Paulus u. Jesus, pp. 54-56 

+ See also what 1s implied in ‘the rock was Christ’; note on x. 4: and 
Swete, Zhe Ascended Chrest, pp. 61, 111, 157- 

$ That there is no such essential difference between the teaching of Christ 
and the teaching of St Paul as Wrede (Pazlus, 1905) has contended, is urged 
by Kolbing (Due gezstige Hinwirkung der Person Jesu auf Paulus, 1906) and 
A. Meyer (Wer hat das Christentum begrundet, Jesus oder Paulus, 1907), no 
less than by more conservative scholars. See A. E. Garvie, 7ze Christian 
Certainty, pp. 3991. 
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The Epistle contains not only the clearly-cut doctrines of the 
death of Christ for our sins and of His Resurrection from the dead 
on the Third Day, but the equally clear assertion that these 
doctrines were not only the elements of St Paul’s own teaching, 
but were taught by him in common with the older Apostles 
(xv. 1-11). The doctrine which is mainly in question here is 
that of the Resurrection of the dead, of which the fifteenth 
chapter of the Epistle is the classical exposition. St Paul is 
meeting the denial by some (rwés) of the Corinthians that there 
is a resurrection of the dead. The persons in question, who 
were most probably the representatives, not of Sadducaism, but 
of vague Greek opinion influenced perhaps by popular Epicurean 
ideas, did not deny the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Their 
assent to it must, however, have become otiose. To the Re- 
surrection of Christ, then, St Paul appeals in refutation of the 
opinion he has to combat. After reminding them that they had 
learned from him, as a fundamental truth, the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ from the dead, attested by many appear- 
ances to the Apostles, and by the appearance to himself at his 
conversion, he proceeds to establish the link between this 
primary truth and that of the Resurrection of the dead in Christ. 
The relation between the two 1s that of antecedent and con- 
sequent,—of cause and effect. If the consequent 1s demed the 
antecedent is overthrown (vv. 12-19), and with it the whole 
foundation of the Christian hope of eternal life. But Christ has 
risen, and mankind has in Him a new source of life, as in Adam 
it had its source of death. The consummation of life in Christ 
is then traced out in bold, mysterious touches (vv. 23-28). First 
Christ Himself; then, at the Parousia, those that are Christ’s ; 
then the End. The End embraces the redelivery by Him of the 
Kingdom to His Father: the Kingdom is mediatorial and has for 
its purpose the subjugation of the enemies, death last of them all. 
All things, other than God, are to be subjected to the Son; 
when this is accomplished, the redelivery,—the subjection of the 
Son Himself,—takes effect, ‘that God may be all in all.’ 

On this climax of the history of the Universe, it must suffice 
to point out that St Paul clearly does not mean that the personal 
being of the Son will have an end; but that the Kingdom of 
Christ, so far as it can be distinguished from the Kingdom of 
God, will then be merged in the latter. St Paul here gathers up 
the threads of all previous eschatological thought; the Messiah, 
the enemies, the warfare of Life and Death, the return of Christ 
to earth, and the final destiny of the saints. It is important to 
notice that he contemplates no earthly reign of the Christ after 
His Return. The quickening of the saints ‘at His Coming’ 
immediately ushers in ‘the End,’ the redelivery, the close of the 
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Mediatorial Kingdom. This is in harmony with the earlier 
teaching, of the Apostle in 1 and 2 Thessalonians, and there is 
nothing in any of his Epistles out of harmony with it. But the 
thought of the eav/y Return of Christ (v. 51) 1s already less pro- 
minent. The ‘time is short’ (vu. 29), but instead of ‘we that are 
alive,’ it is now ‘we shall not all sleep.’ This is borne out by 
2 Cor. v. 3, where the possibility that the great change will find us 
in the body (od yvpyvot) is still contemplated, but only as a possi- 
bility. The remainder (vv. 35 sqq.) of the chapter brings out 
St Paul’s characteristic doctrine of the Resurrection body. This 
is in direct contrast with the crude conceptions current among 
the Pharisees, according to which the bodies of the saints were 
thought of as passing underground from their graves to the place 
of resurrection, and there rising in the same condition in which 
death found them. 

St Paul, on the other hand, contrasts the mortal (P@aprév) or 
animal (yuyiKdv) body with the risen or spiritual body. ‘The 
former is éiyeov, xoixdv, and ‘cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.’ It will be the same individual body (jas, vi. 14; see 
Rom. vii. 12), but yet not the same; it will be quickened, 
changed (z. 51), will put on incorruption, immortality; it (the 
same body) is ‘sown’ as an earthly body, but will be raised a 
spiritual body. 

This change is in virtue of our membership of Christ, and is 
the working-out of the same Divine power, first exerted in the 
raising of Christ Himself, and finally extended to all His 
members (cf. Phil. iit, 21; 1 Cor. vi. 14; Rom. viti. 19, 21, 23). 
It follows that the Apostle conceived of the risen Body of 
Christ Himself as ‘a spiritual body’; not that He brought His 
human body from heaven, but that His heavenly personality 
(xv. 47) at last, through His Resurrection, the work of the 
Father’s Power (Rom. vi. 4), constituted Him, as the ‘last 
Adam,’ ‘ quickening spurit’ (xv. 45), and the source of quickening 
to all His members. His body is now, therefore, a glorious 
body (Phil. iii. 21), and the incorruption which His members 
inherit is the direct effect of their union with the Body of Christ 
(xv. 48 sq.). 

The whole horizon of this passage is limited, therefore, to 
the resurrection of the just. It is the xexoiunpévor (a term ex- 
clusively reserved for the dead in Christ) that are in view through- 
out: the whole argument turns upon the quickening, in Christ 
(xv. 22, 23), of those who belong to Him. As to the resurrection 
of the wicked, which St Paul certainly believed (ix. 24, 27; 
Rom. xiv. 10, 12; ef. Acts xxiv. 15), deep silence reigns in the 
whole of ch. xv. 

The Resurrection of Christ, then, occupies the central place 
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in St Paul’s doctrine of the Christian Life, both here and here- 
after, just as the doctrine of His Death for our sins 1s the founda- 
tion of our whole relition to God as reconciled sinners. The 
Resurrection not only supplies the indispensable proof of the 
real significance of the Cross; it is the source of our life as 
members of Christ, and the guarantee of our hope in Him. 

Of the Person of Christ, our Epistle implies much more than 
it expressly lays down. Christ was the whole of his Gospel 
(ii. 2); He is ‘the Lord’ (cf. Rom. x. 13), ‘through whom are 
all things, and we through Him’ (vni. 6); He satisfies all the 
needs of man, mental, moral, and religious (1. 30), and union 
with Him is the sphere of the whole life and work (xv. 58) of 
the Christian, of his social relations (vii. 22, 39), and of the 
activities of the Christian Church (v. 4, xil. 5, 12) as a body. 

The doctrine of grace, so prominent 1n other Epistles of this 
group, is for the most part felt rather than expressly handled in 
our Epistle. The passing reference in xv. 56 (7 dé dvvayus tis 
dpaptias 6 vduos) may be compared with that in ix 20, 21, where 
he explains that the Christian, though not i7d vémoy, is not 
dvopos @eod but &vouos Xprorod (for which see Rom. vi. 2). It 
may be noted that a passage in this Epistle (iv. 7, ride éyes 3 obk 
élafes) turned the entire course of Augustine’s thought upon 
the efficacy of Divine grace, with momentous consequences to 
the Church (Aug. de div. guaest. ad Simplic.i.; cf. Retract. U1. 1 ; 
de don, Fersev. 52). 

On the Christian Life, our Epistle is an inexhaustible mine of 
suggestion.* With regard to personal life, it may be noted that 
the ascetic instinct which has ever tended to assert itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance here (vii. 1, 25, 40, 
Gédw, vonilw drt Kaddv, etc.), aS representing the Apostle’s own 
mind, but coupled with solemn and lofty insistence (ot« éya 
GAG, 6 iptos) on the obligations of married life. His ‘ascetic’ 
counsels rest on the simple ground of the higher expediency. 
This latter principle (76 cvpqopov) is the keynote of the Ethics 
of our Epistle. The ‘world’ (vii. 31),—all, that is, which fills 
human life, its joys, sorrows, interests, ties, possessions, op- 
portunities,—is to the Christian but means to a supreme end, in 
which the highest good of the individual converges with the 
highest good of his neighbour and of all (x. 24). Free in his 
sole responsibility to God (iii. 21, ii. 15, x. 23), the Spiritual 
Man limits his own freedom (vi. 12, ix. 19), in order to the 
building up of others and the discipline of self (ix. 24-27). The 
supreme good, to which all else is subordinated, is ‘ partaking of 
the Gospel’ (ix. 23), z.e. of the benefit the Gospel declares, namely, 


* See A. B. D. Alexander, Zhe Ethics of St Paul, esp. pp. 115-125, 231, 
237-256, 293-297; Stalker, The Ethie of Jesus, pp. 175, 35%. 
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the unspeakable blessedness which God has granted to them 
that love Him (ii. 9, 12),-—begun in grace (i. 4) here, consum- 
mated in glory (u. 7, xv. 43) hereafter. To analyse this 
conception further would carry us beyond the horizon of this 
Epistle (cf. Rom. iil. 23, vili. 18, etc. etc.) ; but it may be noted that 
there is a close correlation between the glory of God (x. 31) as 
the objective standard of action, and the glory of God in sharing 
which our chief happiness 1s finally to consist; also that the 
summum bonum, thus conceived, is no object of merely self- 
regarding desire: to desire it 1s to desire that all for whom 
Christ died may be led to its attainment. This principle of the 
“higher expediency” determines the treatment of the ethical 
problems which occur in the Epistle: the treatment of the 
body, matrimony, the eating of «idwAdfura ;—and again, the use 
and abuse of spiritual gifts. But in its application to the latter, 
it is, as it were, transformed to its highest personal embodiment 
in the passion of Christian Love. The higher expediency lays 
down the duty of subordinating self to others, the lower self to 
the higher, things temporal to things eternal. Love is the inward 
state (correlative with Faith) in which this subordination has 
become an imperative instinct, raising the whole life to victory — 
over the world. Such is the positive side of St Paul’s Ethics, 
according to which an act may be ‘ lawful,’ while yet the Christian 
will choose in preference what is ‘expedient’ (vi. 12, x. 23; cf. 
ix. 24-27), gaining, at the cost of forbearance, spiritual freedom 
for himself, and the good of others. Such are the Ethics of 
‘srace’ as distinct from ‘law’ (Rom. vi. 14). But many Chris- 
tians are under law (iii. 1 sqq.) rather than under grace: they 
need stern warning against sin, and of such warnings the Epistle is 
full (vi. 9, 10, Vili. 12, X. 12-14, Xl. 27, XV. 34, Xvi. 22). The charter 
of Christian liberty (ii. 15) is for the spiritual person: emancipa- 
tion from the law (xv. 56; cf. Rom. vii. 24—-viii. 2) comes, not 
by indulgence (vi. 12), but by self-conquest (ix. 21, 26 sq.). 

Not less instructive is our Epistle as to the Collective Work of 
the Church. No other book of the N.T., in fact, reflects so 
richly the life of the Christian body as it then was, and the 
principles which guided it (see Weizsacker, Afost. Zettalter, pp. 
575-608). We note especially the development of discipline, of 
organization, and of worship. : 

As to Discipline, the classical passage is v. 1 sqq.; here 
St Paul describes, not what had been done by the community, 
but what they ought to have done in dealing with a flagrant case 
of immorality. The congregation are met together; the Apostle 
himself, in spirit, is in their midst; the power of the Lord Jesus 
is present. In the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the 
offender, ‘delivering him to Satan for the destruction of his flesh, 
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that his spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord.’ Here we 
have the beginning of ecclesiastical censures, to be inflicted by the 
community as a whole. The physical suffering entailed (cf. ch. 
xi. 30; Acts v. 1 sqq.) is assumed to be terrible (6A«@pos), but 
is inherently temporal and remedial. The community would 
naturally have the power, upon repentance shown, to restore the 
culprit to fellowship (2 Cor. ii. 6, 10, although the case there in 
question is probably a different one). Such an assembly as St 
Paul here conceives would @ fortiova be competent to dispose of 
any matters of personal rights or wrongs which might arise among 
members (vi. 1, 2, 5, v. 12), without recourse to heathen 
magistrates (adixor, vi. 1); for St Paul, who regards submission 
to the magistrate in regard to the criminal law as a duty (Rom. 
xili, 1 sqq.), dissuades Christians from invoking the heathen 
courts to settle quarrels, which are, moreover, wholly out of 
place among brethren. 

The Organization of the Corinthian Church is evidently still 
at an early stage. There is no mention of bishops, presbyters, 
or deacons: next after Apostles, prophets and teachers are 
named, in remarkable agreement with the reference in Acts xu. 
1, Moreover, 1f we compare the list in x Cor. xu. 28 sqq. with 
those of Rom. mi. 6-8 and of Eph. 1v. 11, the coincidence is too 
close to be accidental. The following table gives the three lists 
In synoptic form .— 


I. dmrooroAot (Cor., Eph.). 

2. mpopyra (Cor., Eph. ; wpopyreia, Rom.). 
[edayyeAtoraé (Eph.) 
srotpeves (Eph.). 
dtaxovia (Rom.). | 


3. diddoKxador (1 Cor., Eph.) ; d:ddexwv (Rom.). Then follow 
mapaxadav (Rom.), Suvdpeis, idpara (Eph.), dvriaqpyes (t Cor.) 
peradidovs (Rom.); xuBepyyces (1 Cor.), zpowrrapevos (Rom.), 
eXeav (Rom.), yevy yAwoodv (1 Cor.). 

There is clearly no systematic order throughout, nor can we 
take the lists as statistical. The variations are due to the un- 
studied spontaneity with which in each passage the enumeration 
ismade. All the more significant is it, therefore, that ‘ prophets’ 
(after ‘ Apostles’ in our Epistle and Ephesians) take the highest 
rank in all three lists, while ‘teachers,’ who rank very high in 
all three lists, ave the only other tern common to all. In our list 
(ch. xii.) the three ‘ orders’ of Apostles, prophets, teachers, are the 
only ones expressly ranked as ‘first, second, third.’ Whether 
‘Apostles’ include, as in Rom. xvi. 7 and perhaps Gal. i. 19, an 
indefinite number, or are confined to the Twelve and (ch. ix. r) 
St Paul himself, our Epistle does not clearly indicate (not even 
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in ch, xv. 7). The office of prophet is not strictly limited to a 
class, but potentially belongs to all (ch. xiv. 30-32). That 
presbyters, here as elsewhere (Phil. i 1; Acts xiv. 23, xx. 17, 
etc.), had been appointed by the Apostle, would be antecedently 
likely, but there 1s no reference to any such permanent officers 
in this, nor in the second, Epistle, not even in places where (as 
in v. I sqq, Vl. I sqq., xiv. 32 sq.) the context would suggest the 
mention of responsible officers. The low place in the list 
occupied by administrative gifts (xvBepvjoes, cf. mporotrdmevos 
in Rom.) seems to imply that administrative offices are still 
voluntarily undertaken ; so in xvi. 15 the household of Stephanas 
have a claim to deference (cf. 1 Thess. v. 12), but on the ground 
of their voluntary devotion to the diaxovia (érafav éavrots). 
The work begun by St Paul at Corinth was carried on by 
successors (Apollos alone is named, iii. 6), who ‘ water’ where 
he had ‘ planted,’ ‘build upon’ the Stone which he had ‘laid’: 
they are adaywyol, while he remains the one ‘Father’ in 
Christ. The Epistle, however, refers to them only in passing, 
and in no way defines their status. Probably they are to be 
classed with the prophets and teachers of ch. xii. 28 (cf. Acts 
xiii, 1). Church organization, like public worship, was possibly 
reserved for further regulation (xi. 34). 

Public Worship is the subject of a long section of the Epistle, 
in which the veiling of women, the Eucharist, and the use and 
abuse of spiritual gifts are the topics in turn immediately dealt 
with (xi. 2~xiv.). The assembly for worship is the éxxAnoia 
(xi. 18), a term in which the O.T. idea of the ‘congregation,’ 
and the Greek democratic idea of the mass-meeting of the 
citizens, find a point of convergence. At some éxxAnaias out- 
siders (idu@ra, probably unbaptized persons, corresponding to 
the ‘ devout Greeks’ at a synagogue) might be present (xiv. 16, 23), 
or even heathens pure and simple (dmorot); yet this would be 
not at the xvpiaxdy Setrvov, but at a more mixed assembly (6A7, 
xiv. 23). That the assemblies els 76 dayeiv (xi. 33) were distinct 
and periodical was apparently the case in Pliny’s time (see 
Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter, 568 f.). The ‘Amen’ was in use as 
the response to prayer or praise (xiv. 16). It would be hasty 
to conclude from xi. 2sqq. that women might, without St Paul’s 
disapproval, under certain conditions, pray or prophesy in 
public: they very likely had done so at Corinth, but St Paul, 
while for the present concentrating his censure upon their doing 
so with unveiled head, had in reserve the total prohibition 
which he later on lays down (xiv. 34). Otherwise, the liberty of 
prophesying belonged to all; the utterance was to be tested 
(xiv. 29), but the test was the character of the utterance itself 
(xii, 1 sq.) rather than the status of the speaker. Prayer and 
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praise, évy yAdooy (see Hastings, DB. art. ‘Tongues’), was a 
marked feature of public worship at Corinth, but St Paul insists 
on its inferiority to prophecy. Sunday 1s mentioned as the 
day against which alms were to be set apart; we may infer from 
this that it was the usual day for the principal é«xAnoia (see 
above). The purpose of this assembly was to break the bread, 
and drink the cup, of the Lord. 

In xi. 17-34 we have the locus classicus for the Eucharist of 
the Apostolic age. It has been argued that we have here 
a stage in the development of the sacred Rite anterior to, and 
differing materially from, what is described by Justin, Apol. i. § 56; 
the difference consisting in the previous consecration of the 
elements, in Justin’s account, by the zpoeords, and reception by 
the communicants at his hands. At Corinth, on the other hand, 
(vv. 21, 33) an abuse existed in that ‘each taketh before other 
his own supper,’ so that the meal lost its character as ‘a Lord’s 
Supper.’ If the ‘consecration’ (so it is argued) were already 
at this time an essential part of the service, the abuse in question 
could not have occurred ; or at any rate St Paul’s remedy would 
have been ‘wait for the consecration’ and not ‘wait for one 
another’ (v. 33). But, in the line of development, the Corinthian 
Eucharist comes between the original institution, as descnbed 
by St Paul and by the Evangelists, and the Eucharist of Justin.* 
In all the N.T. accounts of the Institution, the acts and words 
of Christ, and His delivery of the bread and cup after consecra- 
tion to those present, are recorded, and form the central point. 
The argument under notice assumes that this central feature 
has disappeared at the second, or Corinthian, stage of develop- 
ment, to reappear in the third, namely Justin’s, This assumption 
is incredible. In carrying out the command otro otetre, ‘do 
this,’ we cannot believe that at Corinth, or anywhere else, what 
Christ was recorded to have done was just the feature to be 
omitted. 


Quod in caena Christus gesstt 
fractendum hoc expressit 


is an accurate expression of the characteristic which from the first 
differentiated the Common Meal into the Christian edyaproria. 
The words ‘do this’ were certainly part of the ‘tradition’ handed 
on by St Paul at Corinth (see below); and had it been “eft 
undone, the Apostle would not have failed to notice it. Further, 
the argument for the absence, at Corinth, of the acts of consecra- 
tion, assumes erroneously that ‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v. 20 “can 
be no other than the bread and the cup of the Lord in v. 27” 


* See A. W. F. Blunt, Zhe Apologies of Justin Martyr, 1911, pp. xxxix~ 
xliv, 98-101. 
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(Beet, 2” /oc.). This assumption is a reaction from the ana- 
chronism of introducing the ‘ Agape’ of later times in explanation 
of this passage. (The name Agape, see Dict. of Chr. Anttq. s.v., 
is occasionally used for the Eucharist, but more properly for the 
Common Meal from which the Eucharist had been wholly 
separated.) The Lord’s Supper (so named only here in N.T.) 
is not the Eucharist proper, still less the Agape, dut the entire 
re-enactment of the Last Supper, with the Eucharistic acts occurring 
in the course of it, as they do in the paschal meal recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels.* In the early Church the name ‘ Lord’s 
Supper’ was not the earliest, nor the commonest, name for the 
Eucharist. It was primarily (though not quite exclusively) 
applied to the annual re-enactment of the Last Supper which 
survived after the Agape had first been separated from the 
Eucharist and then had gradually dropped out of use (Dict. of 
Chr. Antig. art. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case ‘the Lord’s Supper’ 
at Corinth would be already in progress when the Eucharistic 
Bread and Cup were blessed. St Paul’s censure (éxacros yap 
mporapPBdaver, v. 21), and his remedy (éxdéxeoGe, v. 33), relate to 
the supper which was over before (era 7d deirvijcat, v. 25) the 
blessing of the Cup, and was doubtless (see note on xi. 23, 27) 
well advanced when the Eucharistic Bread was broken: what 
he blames and what he enjoins are alike compatible with the 
supposition that the procedure of the Last Supper was closely 
adhered to at Corinth. Whose duty it was to ‘preside’ (as did 
the head of the family at the Passover, our Lord at the Last 
Supper, and the zpoeords in Justin’s time) we do not know, but 
it may be taken as certain that some one did so. Inv. 34, Ei 
Tis Ted «.T.r., We notice the first step towards the segregation 
of the Eucharistic acts proper from the joint meal in which they 
were still, as it were, embedded. The Supper, if the direction of 
v. 34 was observed, would cease to have its original character of a 
meal to satisfy hunger (still traceable in Did. x. 1, pera 76 éwrAno- 
6jvar); it dropped out of use in connexion with the Eucharist, 
except in so far as it left traces in the ritual. As a separate, 
non-Eucharistic sacred meal (Dict. of Chr. Antig. art.‘ Agape’) it 
survived for a time. This separation of the Eucharist from the 
Supper, of which we here trace the origin only, was a step towards 
the shifting of the former, later than any N.T. evidence, to the 
“‘ante-lucan” hour which had become usual in Pliny’s time. 

The question of St Paul’s relation to the Eucharistic 
Institution, which only indirectly touches the doctrine of this 
Epistle, must be briefly noticed here. In their account of the 

* Dr. E. Baumgartner contends that in 1 Cor. we have a description of 


the Agape alone, without the Eucharist (Hucharestee und Agape im Urchris- 
tentum, 1909). But see Cohu, St Paul, pp. 303 f. 
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Last Supper the two first Gospels stand by themselves ove: 
against St Luke and St Paul in mentioning no command to 
repeat our Lord’s action. St Luke’s account, again, in the 
Western text (which is more trustworthy in its omissions than 
in its other variations), records simply the blessing vs? of the 
Cup, then of the Bread, with no command to repeat the action : 
what follows (Luke xxii. 19, 20, 76 imép dpiv. .. éxxvvdpevov) is 
(if with WH. we adopt the Western Text) an importation from 
t Cor. xi. 24, 25. St Paul then, as compared with the Gospel 
record, stands alone in recording our Saviour’s command to ‘do 
this in remembrance of Me.’ Whence did he receive it? His 
answer is that he ‘received’ (the whole account) ‘from the 
Lord’ (v. 23). This may mean ‘by direct revelation,’ or may 
(as certainly in xv. 3) mean ‘received,’ as he handed it on, 
orally, the Lord being here mentioned as the ultimate (dro) 
authority fo. the Rite. It has been argued, on the assumptior 
that St Paul claims direct revelation to himself as the authority 
for the Christian Eucharist, that this claim is the sole source ot 
any idea that the Last Supper (or rather the Eucharistic action) 
was ordered to be repeated, that St Paul first caused it to be so 
celebrated, and that the authority of the Institution hangs upon 
a vision or revelation claimed by St Paul. Further, it is sug 
gested that the vision in question was largely coloured by the 
mysteries celebrated at Eleusis, near Athens and not far from 
a (so P. Gardner, Zhe Ovigin of the Lord’s Supper, 
1903). 

The narrative of the Institution in the two first Gospels, 
though they record no express command to repeat it, renders 
the last-named suggestion somewhat gratuitous. Our Lord was 
keeping an annual feast, and His disciples certainly at that time 
expected to keep it in future: in view of this fact, of the refer- 
ences in the Acts of the Apostles (ii. 42, xx. 7) to the repetition 
of the Supper, and of its thoroughly Hebraic and Palestinian 
antecedents (cf. Bickell, Messe und Fascha; Anrich, Antike 
Mystertenwesen, p. 127), it is much more probable that St Paul 
is here the representative of a common tradition than the author 
of an institution traceable to himself alone. The whole tone of 
the passage, in which their ‘coming together to eat’ is not 
inculcated but taken for granted, supports this view against any 
hypothesis of a practice initiated by the Apostle himself. See 
also Andersen, D. Abendmahl in d. ersten 2 Jakrhund, 1906). 

The doctrine of the Eucharist presupposed in our Epistle is 
simple, but, so far as it goes, very definite, The Bread and the 
Cup are a partaking (xowwvia) of the Lord’s Body and Blood 
(x. 16, xi. 27); and to eat ‘or’ (v. 273 ‘and, v 29) drink 
unworthily, ‘not discerning the Body’ (v. 29), is to ‘eat and 
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drink judgment’ to oneself. The Body is clearly the body, not 
merely of the Church, but ‘of the Lord’; the latter words, 
added in later copies, are a correct gloss. The interpretation of 
our Lord’s words here implied takes us at any rate beyond any 
‘Zwinglian’ view of sacramental reception. The reception is, 
moreover, in commemoration (dvapuyyous) of the Lord, and is a 
proclaiming (xarayyéAAev) of the Lord’s Death ‘till He come.’ 
We see in these words and in ch. x. 15-18 the relation of the 
Eucharist to sacrificial conceptions. To St Paul, the Death of 
Christ (ch. v. 7, érJ@y) is the Christian sacrifice. To it the 
Eucharist is primarily and directly related. In ch. x. St. Paul 
(in order to drive home his warning against joining in any 
ceremonial eating of cidwAdOura) insists, with appeai to Jewish and 
to Christian rites, that to partake of what is sacrificed is to 
become a party to the sacrificial act (and so to enter upon that 
fellowship of the worshipper with the deity which sacrifice aims 
at establishing or maintaining). It follows, then, that St Paul 
thinks of the Eucharist as the act by which Christians, collectively 
and individually, make (as it were) the Sacrifice of the Cross 
their own act, ‘appropriate’ it, maintain and deepen their 
fellowship with God through Christ. The Christian Passover, 
once for all slain (v. 7), is eaten at every Eucharist. This is 
an essential agreement with the statements, closely identical in 
substance, by which Chrysostom (Hom. in Hebr. xvii.) and 
Augustine (c Faust, xx. 18) independently justify the term 
‘sacrifice’ as applied to the Eucharist. 

Baptism is frequently referred to in our Epistle @. 13—16, x. 
2, xii. 133 cf. vi. 11x), but the doctrinal reference in each case 
is indirect. The dreAovcacGe of vi. 11 (‘ye washed them away 
from yourselves’) must be compared with Acts ti. 38, xxii. 16, 
and Rom. vi. 3, 4. There can be little doubt that the reference 
of vi. 11 at least includes baptism; comparing then the év ra 
avetpare there with xii. 13, év ev mvedpari, we see how closely 
associated was baptism with the Holy Spirit as its sphere and its 
underlying power (Tit. iii. 5). It must not be forgotten that St 
Paul’s readers had been baptized as adults. This fact, and the 
sharp contrast between the old heathen life and the new life 
entered upon at baptism, brought out very strongly the signific- 
ance of the Rite. 

The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as regards the Personality of 
the Spirit, comes out in xii. 11, xafas BovAeras ; while in ch. ii. 11, 
where the relation of the Spirit to God 1s seen to be not less 
intimate than that of man’s spirit to man, we have the Divinity 
of the Spirit unmistakably taught. The Spirit is “the self- 
conscious life” of God,—but not an impersonal function of God. 
The gift of the Spirit, accordingly, constitutes the man, in whom 
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the Spirit dwells, a Temple of God (iii. 16). There is the 
indwelling of the Spirit, common to all members of Christ, the 
instrument of the sanctification which is to be attained by all, 
and there is also the special energy of the Spirit, different in 
different persons, which equips them for some special service as 
members of the one body (x1.). So St Paul himself, “ incident- 
ally and with great reserve,” claims the guidance of the Spirit of 
God for Himself (vii. 40). The inspiration of the prophet is not 
such as to supersede self-control (xiv. 32), as it did in the super- 
ficially similar phenomena of heathen ecstasy (xii. 2, 3). (See 
on this subject Swete, Zhe Holy Spirit in the New Testament, 


pp. 176-192.) 


§ VI. CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE, AND LANGUAGE. 


The general characteristics of St Paul’s style, especially in his 
letters of the Aegean period, are of course markedly present in 
this Epistle. But it lacks the systematic sequence of marshalled 
argument so conspicuous in the Epistle to the Romans, it is 
more personal than that Epistle, while yet the feeling is not so 
high-wrought as it 1s in Galatians and in the Second Epistle. But 
warmth of affection, as well as warmth of remonstrance and 
censure, characterize the Epistle throughout. The two Epistles 
to the Corinthians and that to the Galatians stand, in respect of 
direct personal appeal, in a class by themselves among St 
Paul’s Epistles. Philippians is equally personal, but there 
everything speaks of mutual confidence and sympathy, unclouded 
by any reproach or suspicion. The three Epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Galatians are not less sympathetic, but the 
sympathy is combined with anxious solicitude, and alternates 
with indignant remonstrance. The earlier letters to the 
Thessalonians, again, presuppose an altogether simpler relation 
between the Apostle and his converts: his solicitude for them is 
directed to the inevitable and human perils—instability, over- 
wrought expectation of the last things, moral weakness—-incident 
to sincere but very recent converts from heathenism. 

In our Epistle and its two companions the personal situation is 
more complicated and precarious: a definite disturbing cause is at 
work ; the Apostle himself is challenged and 1s on the defensive ; 
the personal question has far-reaching correlatives, which touch 
the foundations of the Gospel. 

In our Epistle these phenomena are less acutely present than 
in the other two. The doctrinal issue, which in Galatians stirs 
the Apostle to the depths, is felt rather than apparent (xv. 56, 
vii. 8, 19); the personal question is more prominent (iv. 3, ix. 
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2, 3, etc.), but less so than in Galatians, far less so than in the 
Second Epistle. 

In our Epistle the Apostle, in asserting and defending his 
Apostolic status and mission, never for a moment vacates his 
position of unquestionable authority, nor betrays a doubt as to 
his readers’ acceptance of it. 

One great general characteristic of our Epistle is the firmness 
of touch with which St Paul handles the varied matters that come 
before him, carrying back each question, as it comes up for 
treatment, to large first principles. The petty cyicpara at 
Corinth are viewed in the light of the essential character of 
the Gospel and of the Gospel ministry, the moral disorders in the 
hght of membership of Chnist who has bought us all for Himself, 
the question of marriage, or meats offered to idols, or the 
exercise of spiritual gifts, from the point of view of “the higher 
expediency,” that is to say, of the subordination of the temporal 
to the eternal. And where a commandment of the Lord 1s on 
record, whether in the sphere of morality (vu.) or of positive 
ordinance (xi.), its authority claims unquestioning obedience, 

In discussing spiritual gifts, the instinct of ‘the higher 
expediency ” is sublimated into the principle, or rather passion, 
of Christian charity or love, and its exposition rises to a height 
of inspired eloquence which would alone suffice to give our 
Epistle a place of pre-eminence among the Epistles of the New 
Testament. Side by side with this marvellous passage we must 
place the rising tide of climax upon climax in ch. xv. The 
first climax is the emphatic close in v. 11 of the fundamental 
assertions which go before. Then, after the sombre earnestness 
of vv. 12-20, the Resurrection and its sequel are enforced ina 
passage of growing intensity culminating in the close of z. 28. 
Then a lull (vv. 29-34), and in v. 35 we begin the final ascent, 
which reaches its height in v. 55, the ‘full close’ of ov. 56-58 
forming a peroration of restful confidence. 

In these passages there is no sign of rhetorical artifice, but 
the glow of ardent conviction, gaining the very summit of effect, 
because effect is the last thing thought of. ‘Sincerity’ of style, 
the note of Pauline utterance, is as conspicuous in these towering 
heights as in his simplest salutations, his most matter-of-fact 
directions on practical subjects. For the rest, this Epistle 
exhibits all the characteristics of St Paul’s style, especially as we 
have it in the four letters of the Aegean period of his ministry, 
his period of intensest controversy. Equipped with a language 
hardly adequate to the rich variety and subtlety of his thought 
or to the intensity of his feeling, he is ever struggling to express 
more than he actually says; the logical sequence is broken by 
the intrusion of new ideas, feeling supersedes grammar and 
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forbids the completion of a clause (e.g. ix. 15). The scope of 
the Epistle, practical direction rather than theological argument, 
explains the absence of the characteristic dpa ody so common in 
Romans ; generally, in fact, the argument here is less abstruse, 
and is comparatively easy to follow (see below). But it is not 
always in the form that we should expect in a modein writer. 
In x. 30, for example, he asks, ‘Why do I incur blame for that for 
which I give thanks ?’—meaning, ‘Why give thanks for what 
involves me in blame ?’—just as in Rom. vil. 16, where he means 
that ‘if J hate what I do, I (by hating it) assent to the law,’ he 
similarly inverts the ideas, saying, ‘If J do what I hate,’ etc. 
At times, again, he assumes a connexion of ideas obvious perhaps 
to his readers, but no longer soto the modern reader, as 1n xi. 10 
(S14 robs dyyéAous). The same consideration to some extent 
applies to his enigmatic reference (xv. 29) to the practice of 
‘baptizing for the dead.’ It may be added that the mention of 
such a practice with no word of blame does not, in view of St 
Paul’s style, justify the inference that he sanctioned or approved 
it, Heis so engrossed in his immediate point—that the Resurrec- 
tion is presupposed by the whole life of the Christian community, 
that he does not turn aside to parry any wrong inference that 
might be drawn from his words. Similarly, in viii. ro he insists on 
the bad example to the weak of taking part in a sacrificial feast, 
as if the action were 1n itself indifferent, whereas we learn later 
on (x. 14 and following) that the act is ger se idolatrous. Or 
again, in xl. 5, from the prohibition against a woman prophesying 
unveiled, it has been inferred that she might do so if properly 
veiled, whereas in xiv. 34 we find this entirely disallowed. It is, 
in fact, St Paul’s manner to hold a prohibition as it were in 
reserve, producing it when the occasion demands it. 

The language of this Epistle, as of St Paul generally, is the 
Greek of a Hellenist Jew; not necessarily of one who thought 
in Hebrew but spoke in Greek, but rather of a Jew of the Dis- 
persion, accustomed to use the Greek of the Jewish community 
of his native city, and conversant with the Old Testament 
Scriptures in their Greek version. His studies under Gamaliel 
had doubtless been wholly Hebraic, and he could speak fluently 
in the Aramaic dialect of Palestine (Acts xxii.). But once only, 
in this Epistle at least, does he certainly go behind the LXX 
to the Hebrew (iii. 19). His language is not ‘literary’ Greek ; 
he shows little sign of knowledge of Greek authors, except in 
current quotations [the language of Rom. ii. 14, 15 has close 
points of contact with Aristotle, gained perhaps indirectly 
through the Greek schools of Tarsus]; even the quotation 
(xv. 33) from Menander’s Thats is without the elision necessary 
to scansion. We miss the subtle play of mood, versatile com- 
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mand of particles, and artistic structure of periods, that char 
acterize Classical Greek (see Weiss, Jnirod. to N.T. § 16. 7). 

The extent to which St Paul’s thought has been influenced 
by Greek thought has been sometimes exaggerated. But the 
influence of Hellenism in shaping the forms in which he ex- 
pressed his thought can be clearly traced in some cases. We 
can see that he becomes gradually familiar with certain p£&zlo- 
sophical terms. None of the following are found in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians: yvaors, copia, ovveois, cuveldnots, oyna, 
all of which are found in 1 Corinthians and later Epistles. The 
following also are not found in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
but are found in one or more of the Epistles which are later 
than x Corinthians: aioOnows, didvoia, @edrys, popdy, dpeéus. 
Perhaps dxpacia and idimérys ought to be added to the first 
group, and dxparjs to the second. In his essay on “St Paul 
and Seneca,” Lightfoot has shown what parallels there are 
between expressions in the Pauline Epistles and expressions 
which were in use among the Stoics. The meaning may be 
very different, but there is a similarity which is perhaps not 
wholly accidental in the wording (see notes on iii. 21, iv. 8, vi. 7, 
1Q, Vil. 20, 31, 33, 35, Vili. 4, 1X. 25, Xli. 14, Xill. 4). 

We may perhaps assign the argumentative form, into which 
so much of St Paul’s language is thrown, to the influence of 
Hellenism. In this he is very different from other N.T. writers 
who did not come so decidedly under Greek influence. Every 
one who has tried knows how difficult it is to make an analysis 
of the Epistles of St James and of St John. Perhaps no one 
has succeeded in making an analysis of either which convinced 
other students that the supposed sequence of thought was 
really in the writers mind. But there is little difference of 
opinion as to the analysis of St Paul’s Epistles. And not only 
is the sequence of thought in most cases clear, but the separate 
arguments which constitute the sequence are clear also. They 
may not always seem to be convincing, but they can be put 
into logical shape, with premiss and conclusion. Such a 
method of teaching is much more Western than Oriental, much 
more Greek than Jewish. 


The following is a list of words peculiar to 1 Corinthians 
in N.T.t 


dyapos, vil. 8, 11, 32, 343 * dyevys, i. 285; * dddmravos, ix. 18; 
* Gdndws, ix. 265; alvvypa, xill. 123 a&kataxdAvmros, Xl. 5, 133 
dkwv, 1x. 173 * dweraxivytos, xv. 58; dvd&ws, Vi. 2; dvagiws, 
f An asterisk indicates that the word is not found in the LXX. 
ad 
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xi. 273 dvOpiLouar, xvi. 133 dvrcAnpis, xii. 285 * daredcdPepos, 
vil. 22; * dreptomdcrus, Vil. 353 dmddevéts, ii. 43 GpXITEKT WY, 
iii. 10; dorarew, iv. 113 doxnpuovew, vii. 36, XI. 53 aoxyLu, 
Ri. 233 droyos, xv. 52; add\ds, xiv. 7; * Axotxds, xvi. 17 5 dyuxos, 
xiv. 7; Bpdxos, vil. 353 yedpytov, i. g, *yupriredw, iv. IL; 
Staipects, Xi. 4, 5, 6, ?* Seepunvevrys, xiv. 8; Suorrep, Vill. 13; 
X. 143 * dovAaywyéw, ix. 27; Sparcopas, ll. 19 ; duo hyper, Iv. 13; 
éyxparevouat, Vil. 9, ix. 25; eidwAtov, Vu. 10; exvypu, XV. 34; 
éxtpwya, xv. 8; * évépynua, xii. 6, 10; * évKomn, 1X. 12, évrporn, 
Vl. 5, XV. 343 Ealpw, v. 133 doprdfa, v. 8; émifavarios, iv. 9, 
éribuunris, x. 6; ériomdopat, Vil. 185 éppnvia, xi. 10, xiv. 26, 
? * gounvevris, xiv. 28; érepdyAwooos, XIV. 213; * edmrdpedpos, V1. 1, 
253 evonpLos, XIV. 9} evoxnmootyy, Xi. 23; HOos, XV. 335 NYE, 
XI. 13 * Onpropayéw, XV. 323 lapa, xu. 9, 28, 30; * lepdburos, 
x. 283 xaAdpy, ll, 123 Karadvrropot, Xi. 6, 75 KaTarrTpdvrvupat, 
K. 5; Karaxpdopat, Vii. 31, ix. 185 P* xyudw, 1X. 9; * Koudw, Xl, 
4, 153 Koun, xi 15; KuBépvyois, xi. 28; KipParov, xii. 1; 
* Aoyta, XVL. I, 23 Aoiopos, Vv. II, VI. 103 Avous, Vil. 273 * pae- 
ehXov, X. 253 peOvoos, V. II, Vi 10; pyreye, vi. 33 pwpia, i. 18, 
21, 23, li. 14, 111. 193 vy, XV. 31, *vymiatu, xiv. 20; * dAobpeuris, 
x. 10; duidia, xv 335; * dogpyors, x. 173 Tailw, xX 73 Tapa 
poubia, xiv. 33 wapedpedew (ix. 13); mdpodos, xvi. 73 * wiBds, il. 4; 
wepixdfapua, iv. 133 weplinpya, iv. 133 * reprepevopat, xiil. 43 
aTnvd, XV. 393 * wuKredw, 1X. 273 pr}, XV. 523 ovpdopor, Vil. 35, 
X. 333 ovppuvos, Vil. 53 cuvyveoun, vu. 6; * ouvlytyrHs, i. 20, 
ovvepiCopat, 1X. 135 Thypa, XV. 233 * rumikds, xX 115 * drépaxpos, 
V1i. 36; didAdvesxos, x1. 163; ppv, XIV. 205 yxolKds, XV 47, 48, 49; 
* xpyorevopat, Xili. 4.3 * domepet, xv. 8. 

None of these words (nearly 100 in all) occur anywhere else 
in N.T. Buta few of them are doubtful, owing to uncertainty 
of text; and a few of them occur in quotations, and therefore 
are no evidence of St Paul’s vocabulary, ¢.¢. 700s, 6usAia, dpao- 
copa, éfaipw. 

The number of words which are found in this Epistle and 
elsewhere in N.T., but not in any of the other Pauline Epistles,{ 
is still larger; and the extent of these two lists warns us to be 
cautious when we use vocabulary as an argument with regard 
to authorship. Statistics with regard to r Corinthians are all 
the more valuable, both because of the length of the Epistle, 
and also because the authorship is certain on quite other grounds. 
Putting the two lists together, we have nearly 220 words in 
1 Corinthians, which are not found in any other of the Pauline 
Epistles. A fact of that kind puts us on our guard against 
giving great weight to the argument that Ephesians, or Colossians, 


ft It is assumed here that the Pastoral Epistles (but not the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) were wntten by St Paul. 
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or the Pastoral Epistles, cannot have been written by the Apostle, 
because of the large number of words in each of them which do 


not occur in any other letter written by him. There are far 
more important tests. } 


Words peculiar to 1 Corinthians in the Pauline Epistles. 


dyvwota, Xv. 34 dyopale, Vi. 20, Vil. 23, 393 adn A0s, xiv. 8; 
afupos, v. 7, 8; dxpacia, vil. ne idaddLu, xii. I; duépinvos, vii. 
32, dprreAwr, 1X. 73 dvaxpives, ten times ; dvapvyots, Xl. 24, 253 
aropepw, XVI. 33 dpyvptov, ul. 12; d.porpiden, Ix. 103 dpmag, Vv. 10, 
IT, Vi. 105 dppwwrros, xi. soo dorip. XV. AI; ie iv. IQ, 
xil. 2a pbk eouan, XIV. 73 auptov, XV. 323; yopilw, vil. 38; Servéu, 

i. 255 Oetmvov, x1. 20, 213 Siaipéw, xi, 12; SSaxrds, iy 933 
ee Xl. 30, XIV. 5, 13, 273 dadexa, XV. 53 éaw, X 13; 
eldwAdOuTos, VIL I, 4, 7, 10, X. 19; 3 etkoot, x. 8; éxBacrs, > die 
éxrretpalu, xX, 9; eheewds, KV. 19; evvopLos, ix. 215 evOXOs, KL 275 
éfeor.v, Vl. 12, Xl. 4 4; éfovoralu, vi. 12, vil. 43 éraver, XV. 16; 
éemtBahrw, Vii. 353 érrietpaut, ix. 16; egorrpor, Xl, 12; atyevis, 
i. 26; * evxarpéw, Xvi. 12 5 evo XNPOV, Vil. 35) Xi. 24 ; Odarrw, XV. 4; 
bearoov, IV. 93 Gude, Ve J, % 20; lepdv, ix. 135 éxvs, xv. 39; 
a Xl. 35 Karaxaiw, ill, 153 Kardxetpot, Vili, 10; Karapev, 
xvi. 6 3 _xBapa, XIV. 7 3 xibapi~w, x xiv. 7; Kwovvedo, XV. 303 KAdw, 
x. 16, xi. 24; KOKKOS, XV. 373 Kopevvupas, iv. 8; KTHVOS, XV. 39; 
KUplaKds, Xl. 203 pratvomuat, XIV, 23; pahakds, Vi. O53 myviw, x. 28 ; 
BOHxes Vi. Q3 poAdvW, VIll. 73 pupios, IV. 15, XIV. 19; ed 

+ 54 55. 573 Cupdopat, xi. 5, 63; ddws, V. I, Vi. 7, XV. 29; 
dors, XL. 25, 26 ; ovat, 1x. 163 obdérore, xii. 8 ; Bdedos, XV. 32; 
Tapayw, Vii. 31; rapofbvopay, xlil. 53 wacxa, V. 7; Tevraxdciot, 
xv. 6; TevTKOOT I), xvi. 8; mepufodacov, XL 15; mwepetiOn pu, Xi. 235 
TAELOTOS, XIV. 27 5 mVErpLoriKis, il. 13, 14; Troupaiven, 5, ae Be Toipyy, 
IX. 7 5 TONELOS, xv. 8; TO pO. xX. 43 Topvevin, vi. 18, x. 85 wopvy, 
vi. 15, 16; TOTHPLOV, eight times ; mpookuvew, XIV. 25 ; xpocyreso, 
eleven times ; ; mwréw, X. 253 paBdos, iv. 21; cahzilo, XV. 52; 
oeAnvy, XV. 415 orddiov, ix. 24; oupBalvo, x. It; ouvayw, V. 4; 
ouveidoy, | IV. 4.3 wuvépxopat, seven times ; ouverds, lL 19 5 our Fea, 
Vill. 7, Xl. 163 cworedhu, Vil. 29 5 * aylopoy i i. 10, XL. 18, Xi. 25 ; 

oxodata, Vil. sg; 3 THPHOLS, Vil. 19; Thusos, Ul. 12; Toivuv, 1x. 26; 
tarnperns, WV. 1; * tramiata, ix. 273 gureva, ill. 6, 7, 8, 1x. 7: 
xoAKds, Xi. 1; Xopros, lil, 123 evdopdprus, XV. 153 Yuytxds, 
li, 14, XV. 44, 463; Wouile, xi. 3. 

There are a few words which are common to this Epistle 
and one or more of the Pastoral Epistles, but are found nowhere 

t As Schmiedel says about 1 Thessalonians: Begnugt man sich nicht mut 


mechanischem Zahlen, alphabetischem Aufrethen und dem fast werthlosen 
Achien auf die drag dheyoueva, 
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else in N.T. These are, davacia, xv. 53, 543 dAodu, ix. 9, 10 
(in a quotation); éxxa@aipw, v. 73 * cvyBacirevo, iv. 8; brrepoxy, 
ii. r. There are a good many more which are common to this 
Epistle and one or more of the Pastoral Epistles, and which 
are found elsewhere in N.T., although not in other Epistles of 
St Paul. But these are of less importance, although all links 
between the Pastoral Epistles and the unquestionably genuine 
Epistles are of value. 


Phrases peculiar to 1 Corinthians in N.T. 


 codia rod Kdopov, 1. 20, lil. 18. 

ot apxovres TOD aidvos TovTou, li. 6, 8. 

Tpo TOV aidvey, ii. 7. 

TO Trvedpa, TOD KOT MOV, ii. 12. 

®eod ovvepyoi, ill. 9. 

rovro O€ dypt, Vil. 29, xv. 503 cf. x. 15, 10. 
Incotv tov Kipiov qudv édpaxa, ix. 1; cf. John xx. 25. 
76 ToTypiov THs €vAoyias, x. 16. 

qoryplov Kupiov, x. 21. 

Kupiaxoy Setirvoy, Xi. 20. 

cis ray épyy dvapvyow, xi. 24, 25: ? Luke xxii. 19. 
TO woryplov Tov Kupiov, Xi. 27. 

ei TUXOL, XIV. 10, XV. 373 Cf. Tvydv, xvi. 6. 

TO wAEloTOY, XIV. 277. 

év drop, év fury dpGarpod, xv. 52. 

Mapay ad, xvi. 22. 


Quotations from the O.T. 


The essay on the subject in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 302-307, should be consulted; also Swete, Jnutroduction to 
the O.T. in Greek, pp. 381-405. The number of quotations in 
1 Corinthians is about thirty, and none of the Epistles has so 
many, excepting Romans and Hebrews; and none quotes from 
so many different books, excepting Romans. In x Corinthians, 
eleven different books are quoted; Isaiah about eight times, 
Psalms four or five times, Deuteronomy four times, Genesis four, 
Exodus two or three, Numbers once or twice, Zechariah once or 
twice ; Job, Jeremiah, Hosea, Malachi, once each. In several 
cases the quotation resembles more than one passage in the 
O.T., and we cannot be sure which passage the Apostle has in 
his mind. In other cases there is a conflation of two passages, 
both of which are clearly in his mind. Consequently, exact 
numbers cannot always be given. All the quotations are short, 
and it is probable that all of them were made from memory. 
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There are no long citations, such as we have in Hebrews, which 
no doubt were in most cases copied. 

If, with Swete, we may count as direct quotations those 
which (though not announced by a formula, such as xafas 
yéypamra.) appear from the context to be intended as quotations, 
or agree verbatim with some context in the O.T., then at least 
half the quotations in 1 Corinthians are direct.* They are— 


i, 19 = Isa, xxix. 14 x. 7 = Exod. xxuii. 6 
i, 31 = Jer. ix. 24 x. 26 = Ps. xxiv, I 
(1 Sam. 1. 10) 

il, 9 = Isa, lxiv. 4 (?) xiv, 24 = Isa, xxvul. 11f, 
li, 16 = Isa. xl. 13 xv. 27 = Ps. vin. 6, 7 
in. 19 = Joby. 13 xv. 32 = Isa, xxi. 13 
ii, 20 = Ps, xciv. 11 xv. 45 = Gen. 1. 7 
vi. 16 = Gen, li 24 xv 54 = Isa, xxv. 8 

ix. 9 = Deut. xxv. 4 xv. 55 = Hos. xiii. 14 


Out of these thirty quotations from the O.T., about twenty- 
five are in exact or substantial agreement with the LXX, and this 
is in accordance with evidence derived from the other Epistles. 
Sometimes the variations from the LXX bring the citation closer 
to the Hebrew, as if the Apostle were consciously or uncon- 
sciously guided by the Hebrew in diverging from the LXX, e.g. 
in xv. 54=Isa. xxv. 8. Sometimes he seems to make changes 
in order to produce a wording more suitable for his argument, 
ég. in ili, 20=Ps, xciv. 11, where he substitutes copay for 
dvOparwv, or in i. 19 =Isa. xxix. 14, where he substitutes 
abernow for xptiw (cf. Ps. xxxlii. 10). 

The quotations which are in agreement with the LXX are 
these— 


vi. 16 == Gen. ii. 24 x. 21 = Mal.i. 7, 12 
1x, 9 = Deut. xxv. 4 x. 26 = Ps, xxiv. I 
x. 7 = Exod. xxxil. 6 xv. 32 = Isa, xxi. 13 
x. 20 = Deut. xxan. 17 xv. 45 = Gen. ii. 7. 


In the following instances there is substantial agreement with 
the LXX, the difference in some cases being slight :— 


i, 19 = Isa, xxix. 14 x. 22 = Deut. xxxii, 21 
i, 31 = Jer. ix. 24 xi, 7 = Gen. v. 1 

ii, 16 = Isa. xl. 13 xi. 25 = Exod. xxiv. 8; 

Zech 1x. tI 

iii, 20 = Ps. xciv. 11 xiii. 5 = Zech. vin. 17 
v. 7 = Exod. xu, 21 xv. 25 = Ps. cx. I 

v. 13 = Deut. xvii. 7, xxi, 21, xv. 27 = Ps, viii. 6 

XX1l, 24 ” 
x. 5 = Num. xiv. 16 xv. 47 = Gen i. 7 
x 6 = Num. xi. 34, 4 xv. 55 = Hos. xu. 14 





 * The large number of direct quotations shows that it is not correct to say 
that, in teaching at Corinth, the Apostle left the O.T. foundation of the 
Gospel more or less in the background: see esp. xv. 3, 4, V. 7. 
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Perhaps under the same head should be placed— 
ii. 9 = Isa. Ixiv. 4, Ixv. 173 and xiv. 21 = Isa, xxviii. 11. 


But in both of these there is divergence from both the Hebrew 
and the LXX. 

In a few cases he seems to show a preference for the Hebrew, 
or possibly for some version not known to us. 


i, 20 = Isa. xix, 11 f., xxxni. 18 XIV. 25 


Isa. xlv. 14 
in. 19 = Jobv. 13 XV. 54 


Isa. xxv. 8 


In xv. 57, 76 8& @ed yapis tH SiddvTe Hutv 7d vikos resembles 
2 Macc. x. 38, edAdyow 7d Kupiw 74 78 vikos atrois &ddvrr, but this 
is probably an accidental coincidence. 


§ VII. THE TEXT OF THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. 


The problem of textual criticism—the historical problem of 
establishing, as nearly as possible, the earliest ascertainable 
form of the text—exists for all N.T. books under very 
similar conditions. The great wealth of material, the early 
divergence of readings which can be more or less grouped into 
classes constituting types of text, and then the practical super- 
session of divergent types by an eclectic text which became 
dominant and which 1s represented in the greater number of 
later MSS.,—these are the general phenomena. But the different 
collections of N.T. books—the Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse—have each of them special histories 
and their textual phenomena special features. Our Epistle shares 
the special phenomena of the Pauline collection, and in this 
collection it has some distinctive features of its own. 


GENERAL FEATURES, 


During the first century or so after they were written, 
the books of the N.T. were copied with more freedom 
and less exactness than was afterwards the case. With the 
exception of some readings, probably editorial in character, 
distinctive of the ‘Syrian’ text (practically the Zextus Recepius), 
nearly all the various readings in the N.T. originated in this 
early period. In a very few cases, readings, which cannot have 
been original, are traceable to so early a date, antecedent to all 
ascertainable divergence of texts, that the original readings dis- 
placed by them have not survived. These are the cases of 
‘primitive corruption,” where conjecture is needed to restore 
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the original text. These cases are rare in the entire N.T., and 
very rare in the Pauline Epistles. In our Epistle there is only 
one probable example, namely, xii. 2 dre, where zoré, not 
preserved in any document, was very likely written by St. Paul 
(see note z# Joc.). 


WESTERN TEXT. 


Apart from such rare cases, the early freedom of copying has 
bequeathed to us a congeries of readings amongst which we 
distinguish a large class which, while probably (and in many 
cases certainly) not original, yet remount to an antiquity higher 
than that of any extant version, and which are as a whole 
common to the Greek text embodied in many early MSS., and 
to the early versions, especially the Old Latin. To these 
readings the collective term ‘Western’ is applied. It is probably 
a misnomer, but is too firmly rooted in current use to be con- 
veniently discarded. This class of readings, or type of text, is 
the centre of many interesting problems, especially as regards 
the Lucan books. 


ALEXANDRIAN READINGS. 


There is also a body of readings not assignable to this type 
but nevertheless of very early origin; these readings are of a 
kind apparently due to editorial revision rather than to tran- 
scriptional licence, while yet they are not, on transcriptional 
grounds, likely to belong to the original text. These readings, 
mainly preserved in texts of Egyptian provenance, have been 
referred by Westcott and Hort to the textual labours of the 
Alexandrians. This limited group, although its substantive 
existence has been questioned (e.g. by Salmon, is due probably 
to a true factor in the history of the text. 


THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 
(1) Syrian Readings. 


In the Pauline Epistles, the first task of criticism is to 
distinguish readings which, whether adopted or not in the 
‘Syrian’ or ‘received’ text, are in their origin pre-Synian. Such 
readings will be preserved in one or more of the great uncials 
x ABCODG, of the important cursives 17, 67**, in the older 
witnesses for the Old Latin text, in one of the Egyptian Versions, 
or by certain* quotation in some Christian writer before 

* Quotations in patnstic texts are liable, both in MS. transmission and in 
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250 A.D. The chances of a genuine pre-Syrian reading, ot 
preserved in any of the above sources, lingering in any later MSS. 
or authorities, is so slight as to be negligible. 


RESIDUAL EARLY TEXT. 


Having eliminated distinctively ‘Syrian’ readings, we are 
still confronted with great diversity of text, and with the task of 
classifying the material. We have to identify readings distinc- 
tively ‘ Western,’ and to segregate from the residue such readings 
as may prove assignable to Alexandrian recension; the ultimate 
residuary readings, or ‘neutral’ text, will, with very rare excep- 
tions, represent the earliest form of the text that can by any 
historical process be ascertained. This, the most important 
problem, is also the most difficult, as we are dealing with a 
period (before 250 a.D.) anterior to the date of any existing 
document. The question is,—In what extant authorities do we 
find a text approximately free from traces of the causes of varia- 
tion noted above: early liberties with the text in copying, and 
Alexandrian attempts at 1ts restoration ? 

Briefly, we need in the Pauline Epistles, for readings inde- 
pendent of the ‘ Western’ text, the support of 8 or B. Readings 
confined to DEFG, the Old Latin, or patristic quotations 
(apart from Alexandria), are probably ‘Western.’ The dis- 
tinctively Alexandrian readings will be attested by & AC P, some 
cursives, Alexandrian Fathers, and Egyptian Versions. But 
these authorities do not zpso facto prove the Alexandrian character 
of a reading, which is matter for delicate and discriminating 
determination. It must be added that the readings classed as 
Alexandrian are neither many nor, as a rule, important. The 
purely Alexandrian type of text is an entity small in bulk, as 
compared with the ‘ Western.’ 

As a result of the above lines of inquiry, we find that in the 
Pauline Epistles, as elsewhere, B is the most constant single 
representative of the ‘ Neutral’ type of text; but it has, in these 
Epistles only, an occasional tendency to incorporate ‘ Western’ 
readings, akin to those of G. &, on the other hand, which in the 
N.T. generally bears more traces than B of mixture of (pre- 
Syrian) texts, is freer from such traces in the Pauline Epistles 
than elsewhere. Of other MSS. of the Pauline Epistles, neutral 
readings are most abundant in ACP 17, and in the second 
hand of 67. See E. A. Hutton, An Avlas of Textual Criticism, 
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print, to assimilation to the received text; we must rely only on critically 
edited patristic texts. 
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AUTHORITIES FOR THIS EPISTLE. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians is preserved in the 
following main documents :— 


Greek Oneal MSS. 


s (Fourth century.) The Sinaitic MS., now at St Petersburg, 
the only MS. containing the whole N.T. 

A (Fifth century.) The Codex Alexandrinus; now at the 
British Museum. 

B (Fourth century.) The Vatican MS. 

C (Fifth century.) The Codex Ephraem, a Palimpsest; now 
at Paris. Lacks vii. 18 é dxpoBvoria~ix. 6 tod py 
épydleo Oat: xiti. 8 zravcovrai—xv. 40 GAA Erepa. 

D (Sixth century.) Codex Claromontanus; now at Paris. A 


Graeco-Latin MS. xiv. 13 86 6 AaAGy—22 onpetov éoriv 
is supplied by a later but ancient hand. Many subse- 
quent hands (sixth to ninth centuries) have corrected 
the MS. (see Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 418-422). 

(Ninth century.) At St Petersburg. A copy of D, and 
unimportant. 

(Late ninth century.) Codex Augiensis (from Reichenau), 
now at Trin, Coll. Cambr. Probably a copy of G; in 
any case, secondary to G, from which it very rarely 
varies (see Gregory, p. 429). 

F@ (Seventh century.) Coisl. i.; at Paris. A MS. of Gen.— 
Kings, containing N:T. passages added by the scribes as 
marginal notes, including 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 29. 

G (Late ninth century.) The Codex Bornerianus; at Dresden. 
Interlined with the Latin (in minuscules). Lacks 1 Cor. 
ili, 8-16, vi. 7-14 (as F). 

H (Sixth century.) Coisl. 202. At Paris (the part containing 
X, 22-29, x1.9-16). An important witness, but unhappily 
seldom available. The MS. is scattered in seven different 
libraries, having been employed for bindings. 

I2, (Fifth century.) Codex Muralti vi. At St Petersburg. 
Contains xv. 53 totro—xvi. 9 dvéw. 

K (Ninth century.) Codex S. Synod. xcviii. Lacks 1. 1-vi. 13 
ratty kai: vill. 7 Twes O@-viil. 11 dréGaver. 

L (Ninth century.) Codex Angelicus. At Rome. 

M Ninth century.) Harl. 5913*; at the British Museum. 
Contains xv. 52 cadzice to the end of xvi. The MS. 
also contains fragments of 2 Corinthians and (in some 
leaves now at Hamburg) of Hebrews. 
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P (Ninth century.) Porfirianus Chiovensis. A  palimpsest 
acquired in the East by Porphyrius Bishop of Kuew. 
Lacks vil, 15 duds 6 @eds-17 wepierare?: Xil. 23 TOD 
owparos—Xili. 5 ov Aoyl—. xiv. 23 7) amucToL-39 TO AaXAely pur. 
A good type of text in St Paul’s Epistles. 

® (Fifth century.) [Papyrus] Porfiranus Chiovensis Contains 
i. 17 oyov wa py-cuvlyryt (20); Vl. 13 Te O Meos—15 par 
[a vpwy pedy|X[pictolv, vi. 16-18 (fragmentary), vi. 3-14 
(fragmentary). The only papyrus uncial MS. of the N.T. 

Ww (Eighth or ninth century.) Codex Athous Laurae, 172 
(or B 52). 

S (Same date.) Codex Athous Laurae. Contains i. 1-v. 8, 
xiii. 8 etve 5 tpod—xvi. 24. 

2. (Fifth century.) Vatic. Gr. 2061. Contains iv. 4—vi. 16, 
xil. 23—xiv. 21, xv. 3-xvi. 1. A palimpsest, from Rossano, 
perhaps originally from Constantinople Its readings are 
not yet available. 

It will be seen that 8 ABLYW contain the whole Epistle, 
CDFGKP nearly the whole, while F°-H1I?MQSa2 contain 
but small portions. The oldest MSS. are s B of the fourth century, 
AC I?Q of the fifth, and D H of the sixth. Marks of punctua- 
tion are very few in 8A BC DH; they are more frequent in G. 
(On the punctuation see Scrivener (ed. 4), vol. i. p. 48; Gregory, 
vol, ili, pp. I11-115.) 


Cursive MSS. 


The Epistles of St Paul are to be found in some 480 cursives, 
of which we mention only one or two as of special interest. 

17. (Ev. 33, Act 13. Ninth century.) At Paris (Nat. Gr. 14). 
See Westcott and Hort., Jvztrod. §§ 211, 212. 

37. (Ev. 69, Act 31, Apoc. 14. Fifteenth century.) The well- 
known Leicester codex. Contains a good text. 

47. Bodleian. Roe 16. (Eleventh century.) 

67. (Act 66, Apoc. 34. Eleventh century.) At Vienna. The 
marginal corrections (67**) embody very early readings, 
akin to those of M (supra). See Westcott and Hort, 
Introd, § 212. 


Versions. 


The Op Latin of this Epistle is transmitted in the Graeco- 
Latin uncials DE FG, the Latin of which is cited as defg. 
d has a text independent of D, but in places adapted to it; 
€ approximates more to the Vulgate; g 1s a Vulgate text excep? 
in Romans and 1 Corinthians, where it is based on the Old Latin, 
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f a Vulgate text with Old Latin admixture. The Greek text of 
each of these MSS. has to some extent influenced the Latin. 

The Epistle is also contained in 

x (Ninth century.) Bodleian; Laud. Lat. 108, E. 67, a thrice- 
corrected text, having much in common with d. 
m (Ninth century.) At Rome; the Speculum pseudo-Augustin- 
1QANUM. 
r (Sixth century.) The Freisingen MS., now at Munich. 

The two last named contain fragments only. 

On the Vulgate, Egyptian (Bohairic or Coptic and Thebaic 
or Sahidic),* Syriac, Armenian, and Gothic, reference may be 
made to Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. Ixvisq. As to the 
Syriac, it should be noted that the later (or Harclean) Synac 
has some more ancient readings (Westcott and Hort, Jzérod. 
p. 156 sq.); we have not, for St Paul’s Epistles, any Syriac 
version older than the Peshito. Also, the high antiquity 
formerly claimed for the Peshito was founded mainly upon the 
quotations from it in St Ephraem; but these now prove to be 
untrustworthy, being due to assimilation in the printed text 
of this Father. 


ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS. 


We will now consider some readings (taken at hazard except 
as regards their generally interesting character), which will illus- 
trate the mutual relations of the documents for the text of this 
Epistle. We omit all reference to E and F, as being secondary 
(as mentioned above) to D and G respectively. 

It must be remembered that the documents, while furnishing 
merely the external credentials of a reading, have already been 
subjected to a classification on the basis of innumerable readings 
as to which no serious doubt exists ; the combination of external 
evidence as to antiquity with ‘internal’ evidence (z.¢. considera- 
tions of transcriptional probability, and of latent—as opposed to 
superficial—inferiority) has reached a result in which modern 
critical editors are as a rule agreed. ‘Those MSS. or groups of 
MSS., which are most frequently ranged in support of the un- 
doubtedly right readings, are naturally deserving of special con- 
sideration where the reading is prima facze less certain.t 

Such a group is &B. These two fourth-century MSS., 
although in part written by one hand, are copied from quite 


* On the so-called Bashmuric version and its kindred, see Scrivener, 
Introd, (ed. 4), vol. ii. pp. 101-106, 140. 
The readings discussed below are treated independently of the notes on 
che several passages ; in a few cases the view taken differs from that expressed 
in the notes. 
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distinct originals. The text of & has clearly been affected by 
influences foreign to anything in the ancestry of B. The text 
of their common ancestor must have been of the very highest 
antiquity, and the test of many indisputable passages shows also 
that its antiquity must have been antiquity of type, not of date 
only. Apart from the small classes of ‘primitive corruptions’ 
and of ‘ Western non-interpolations,’ the combinations 8 B can 
only be set aside on the most cogent grounds; our Epistle 
contains few, if any, passages where such grounds can be 
shown. 


Typical Syrian Readings. 


In such passages as (1) vi. 20, where C3 DK LP, Syrr., 
Chrys. add the words which follow ipzaév, we have a typical 
‘Syrian’ reading, and the shorter text is supported by 8 B in 
common with the vast preponderance of MSS. and versions. 
A similar example is (2) the inversion of @eds and Kuptos, in 
vii. 17, in K L, the later Syriac, and later Greek Fathers. This 
was probably due to the desire to place eds first in order, over- 
looking the decisive fact that xéxAyxey calls for @eds rather than 
6 Kupros (v. 15 and elsewhere). In (3) i. 4 oapkixot, (4) viii, 2 
eidévae for éyvwxévat, éyvwxe for éyva, the case is the same,—n B, 
with an ample host of allies, ranged against a text which gained 
later currency but which lacks early attestation. 


Lypical Western Readings. 


The case is somewhat different in the next instances to be 
mentioned, where the reading unsupported by 8 B has some 
early currency, mainly ‘Western’ in character. Such cases are 
(5) iii, 1 capxivos, SABC D* 17, 67**, Clem. Orig., where 
D°GLP, Clem. Orig. (in other places) read capxixots. Here 
the latter reading may be classed as ‘Western’; but P, which 
supports it, joins the great uncials in (6) v 3 in support of 
capxixot against D* and G, which have capxivo. The latter 
reading is purely ‘Western’; P elsewhere (see below) frequently 
represents a non-Western text. 


Affinities of P. 


An example of this is (7) viii. 7 where we haven ABP 17, 
67**, and the Egyptian and Aethiopic Versions supporting ow7- 
Geta, against the ‘Western and Syrian’ ovwedyoe. The same 
holds good of (8) xii. 2 Gre (see note there). Another passage 
where P joins x B (and 17) against a Western reading (adopted 
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in the Syrian text) is (9) ix. 2 pov rijs, where DGKL (and 
Latin MSS., apostolatus mei) have ris éuqs (A omits this 
verse), 

One more interesting example of this class of variants is the 
ternary variation in vil. 29, which it 1s worth while to set out in 
full— 


(10) vii. 29 éoriv 16 Aourdv, SA BD*?P 17 Copt. Syr. Arm., 
Eus. (in one place) Ephr. Bas. Euthal. (D omits 
TO. 


76 Aorev éoriv, DS K L, Eus. (another place) Chrys. 
éoriv Nourdv éoriv, G 67**, defgm Vulg., Orig. Tert. 
Hieron. Aug. 


The attestation of the first reading clearly outweighs that of 
sither of the other two. The second is clearly a ‘Syrian’ 
reading, the third as clearly ‘Western,’ D here preserving 
the non-Western reading, and P once more siding, against the 
Western reading, with & B. This, however, is not always the 
case. In (11) xvi. 23 the omission of Xpuorov, 8 B 17, f, some 
MSS. of Vulg. Goth., Thdt., is probably right, though x* A C D 
GKLMP, eg, some MSS. of Vulg., the versions generally, and 
most patristic quotations, follow the tendency to insert it (so far 
more natural than its omission, if found). But the insertion (in 
view of the combination x* AC LP, Euthal.) may be ‘Alex 
andrian’ rather than ‘ Western.’ 


Possible Alexandrian Readings. 


So far our instances (with the possible exception of the last’ 
have been cases of the excellence of the text supported by the 
combination & B. 

We will next consider some few possible examples of ‘ Alex. 
andrian’ editing. 


(12) iv. 6 (add after yéypamrra.) dpovetv, 8 C DL P Syrr. Copt. 
Arm. Goth., Greek Fathers, Euthal. 
om. SABD*G, Latin MSS. and Vulg., Orig. 
Latin Fathers. 


This is certainly an addition not ‘Western,’ but pre-Syrian. 
It corresponds with the character assigned by WH. to the 
Alexandrian touches. 


(13) ix. 9 kKnpdces, B* D* G, Chrys. Thdt. 
dysooas, SA BSC D2? 7438 K LP al. omn., Orig 
Chrys. Euthal. 
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This is the first example we have taken of B differing from ¥&, 
and prima facte this might seem a clear case of the slight 
‘Western’ element present in B, in St Paul’s Epistles. But the 
Alexandrian witnesses are ranged on the side opposed to B, and 
we must remember that dipwoes 1s in the LXX source of the 
quotation, and the assimilation of the text to its original would 
be more natural, as a correction, than the introduction of a 
variant. (The versions of course are neutral here.) 


(14) XV. 51 mavres prev, NAC? DOG K LP, fg Vulg. Copt. Syr.°* 
Ephr. (?) Greek Fathers, Euthal. 
(om. pév) B C* D*, de Arm. Aeth. Syr.?" Greek MSS. 
known to Jerome. 


The pe, if (as probable) not genuine, illustrates once more 
the significance of the combination SALP, Euthal.; it has 
the character of an Alexandrian touch. But it seems to have 
been read by both Ephraem in the East and Tertullian in the 
West. 


(15)x.9 Xpicrov, DGKL, Vulg. Syren etPstSt Copt., Marcion 
Iren. Chrys., etc. 
Kiupiov, 8 BC P 17, etc., Syr.Po ™ Copt.? Arm. Aeth., 
Dam , etc. 
®@eov, A, Euthal. 


There is no question but that Xpiorov is of inferior and 
Western attestation. @edv looks like, and may possibly be, an 
Alexandrian correction (assimilation to Ps. Ixxvii. 18, LXX). 


(16) ix. 15 ovdeis, N* BD* 17, de Sah. Basm., and early Latin 
Fathers. 
ovdeis wn, A. 
vis, G. 26. 
iva tis, SC D°°K LP, £ Vulg., many Greek and 
Latin Fathers. 


(All MSS. except K read xevdoe: here, the later cursives only 
reading xevooy with most late Greek Fathers.) 

The reading tva tis, adopted by the Syrian text, is apparently 
pre-Syrian in origin; it lacks the full Alexandrian attestation, but 
on the other hand it bears every mark of an editorial touch. If 
pre-Syrian, it is Alexandrian rather than Western. 


(17) xl. 24 KAdpevov, 8 C8 D>°GK LP, deg Syr., Euthal. Greek 
Fathers (6pvrrop. D*), 
om. 8* ABC 17, 67**, Ath. Cyr. Fulg. (expressly). 
tradetur, f Vulg., Cypr. 
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Here P sides with the Western witnesses in what is clearly a 
‘Western’ interpolation (cf. Gal. i. 18, ii. 14 wérpos). 

The two last cases are on opposite sides of the border line 
which distinguishes readings of the Alexandrian type from other 
inferior, but pre-Syrian, readings. 


Western Element in B, 


We will next give an example or two of the ‘Western’ 
element in B (see above on ix. 9)— 


(18) ii. r= puorjpiov, 8* A C Copt. (Boh.), Amb. Aug. Ambrst., 
etc. 


papriptoy, 8° BD GLP, Latin and other verss., Cyr.- 
Alex. 


This is a doubtful case, as the readings hang somewhat evenly 
in the balance, and the attestation of papr. is perhaps not ex- 
clusively Western. But if WH. are right in preferring pvoz., 
B may here betray Western admixture. The reading is one of 
the least certain in this Epistle. 


(19) xi. 19 (post tva) xi, BD 37 71, de Vulg, Sah., Ambrst. 
(om. xat) SAC D°°GKLP f g, Syr. Copt. Arm, 
Orig. Epiph. Euthal. Chrys., etc. 


Tertullian, Cyprian, and Jerome apparently are to be counted 
on the side of omission, as well as G. But the reading of B, 
which is of little intrinsic probability, is clearly ‘Western’ in its 
other attestation. 


(20) xv. 14 (after wioris) tpav, NA D*SGKLP, defg Vulg. 
verss. 
pov, BD* 17 67**, Sah. Basm. Goth. 


The bulk of the Western authorities are here against B; the 
latter probably preserves a very ancient, but not original, reading, 
possibly an early itacism (see below on xv. 49). 


(21) In xiv. 38 the reading of B dyvoeirw, supported by the 
correctors of 8 AD, and by K L, Syr. Arm. Aeth., Orig. 
against x* A* I)* G*, Basm. and the Latin Versions, with 
Orig. in one place, is no doubt correct, as also in xv. 51 
where od has been transferred to stand after the second 
wavres in SCG17. B here has the support of P as well 
as K L and Greek MSS. known to Jerome. 


In (22) x. 20, omission of ra evn, B has Western support only ; 
but the case is probably one of ‘ Western non-interpolation.’ 
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Singular Readings of B. 


There remain to be noticed a few singular or sub-singular 
readings of B which may not impossibly be right in some cases. 


(23) xiii. 4 (after ZnA0t) 9 dyary, SACDGKL, degm Syr., 
Orig. Cyr. Cypr. 
om. B 17, etc. f Vulg. Copt. Arm. By no means 
improbable. 


(24) vill. 8 wepiccevoueda, B, Orig. (all the rest—opev). But for 
the quotation in Orig., which shows the reading to be 
very ancient, we might have set it down to the scribe 
of B. The same is true of 


(25) xii, 5 7d py éavrys B, Clem.’***. The rest, including 
Clem.*“°™, have ra éauvris. The latter is probably right, 
but the reference in Clemfaed. shows that the variant 1s 
of high antiquity. 


(26) xv. 49 popécopev, B 46, Arm. Aeth., Thdt. and a few Fathers. 
The weight of evidence, and transcriptional probability, is 
here wholly on the side of & and all other MSS. against B. 


The above examples (13, 14, 18-26) show that where & and 
B are ranged against one another it is necessary to deal with 
each case on its evidential merits, but that B is rarely to be set 
aside without hesitation. 


Combined Witness of 8 B in disputed Readings. 


We will lastly take some passages where 8 and B are again 
at one, and probably night, though they are less clear than those 
mentioned at the outset. 


(27) xill. 3 Kavyjowpa, SAB 17, Boh., Ephr. Hieron. (and 
Greek MSS. known to him). 
kavOjowpnat, CK, defgm Vulg. verss., Orig. Ephr. 
Meth. Chrys., etc. 
kavOjoopnat, D GL, Bas. Euthal. Cyr. Max. 


The latter reading is Western in its attestation, while xavy. 
has the important indirect (but quite clear) support of Clem.- 
Rom. 55, a witness of exceptional antiquity. Transcriptional 
probability is, moreover, on the side of xavyyjowpat. 


(28) vil. 34 (before peyéprorar) kot, NA BD*P 17, 67, f Vulg. 
Syr.P* Copt., Euthal and Early Fathers. 
om. D°GKL, degm, Chrys, Thdt. Dam. Amb, 
Ambrst. Hieron. 
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There can be no doubt that this omission is ‘Western’ and 
‘Syrian.’ 


(29) vil. 34 (after peep.) kat, 8 ABD? GK LP, deg Vulg., Meth. 
Eus., etc. 
om. D*, some copies of Vulg., Latin Fathers. 


The omission is here purely Western and of limited range. 


(30) vii. 34 (after yuvy) 7 &yapos, 8 A B (Cis lacking) P 17, Vulg. 
Copt., Euthal. Hieron. (and Gk. MSS. known to). 
om. DGKL, defgm fuld. Syr. Arm. Aeth., Meth. 


This omission again is clearly ‘ Western.’ 


(31) Vil. 34 (after wapOévos) 9 ayapos, RADGKL, defg fuld. 
Syr. Arm. Aeth., Bas. Latin Fathers. 
om. BP, several mss. Vulg. Copt. Basm., Eus. 
Hieron. (with reasons). 


Reviewing as a whole the evidence (28~31) bearing upon this 
verse, the xai both before and after peuépiorar must be admitted 
as thoroughly attested. The omission of 4 dyapos after 7 yw7 is 
inferior in attestation to its presence (additionally attested by & A) 
in both places. This latter reading, again, is clearly not original, 
but conflate; its support by & A, Euthal. may point to an 
Alexandnan origin. Jerome, on the evidence before him, 
believed the reading 4 y. 9 dy. kai 4 zap8. to be what St Paul 
actually wrote—apostolica veritas. Moreover, the apparent diff- 
culty of this reading explains the early transference of 4 dyayos 
from after yu} to follow wap@évos. [The ‘unmarried woman’ is 
generic, including widows; the virgin (under control) is the 
special case whose treatment is in question.] Mepépiorat, both 
in number and in sense, fits ill with what follows it. The 
question of punctuation, as to which the MSS. give no help, 
must follow that of text. The crucial points, on which & B are 
agreed, are the xaf in both places and the genuineness of % dy. 
after 4 yuv7. 

Our last example shall be the duyy, xvi. 24. 


(32) xvi. 24 duyv, SA CDK LP, de vg"™ verss., Chrys. Thdt. 
Dam 


om. B M 17, fgr fuld. tol., Euthal. Ambrst. 
G has yevebyprox yeveOyrw (ste). 


The MSS. support dv conclusively at the end of Galatians, 
Rom. xvi. 27, and at the end of Jude. Elsewhere, in view of the 
strong liturgical instinct to add it where possible, the witness of 
even a few MSS. is enough to displace it. The other leading 
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uncials, in varying combinations, add it at the end of most of the 
Epistles, and some MSS. in every case. It is noteworthy that 
(except in Galatians, Romans, Jude) B, wherever it is available, 
is the one constant witness against this interpolation. The one 
exception to this in the whole N.T. is at the close of St Luke’s 
Gospel, where the dv must be a very early addition. 


Our Epistle, to judge by the external evidence, was in wide 
circulation long before the “Apostolus” was circulated as a 
collection of letters ; certainly we have earlier and wider traces of 
its use than we have of that of the companion Epistle. It must 
accordingly have been copied many times before it was included 
in a comprehensive roll or codex. The wonder is that the text 
has suffered so little in transmission; one possibility of primitive 
corruption (xii. 2) is, for an Epistle of this length, slight indeed. 


§ VIII. COMMENTARIES. 


These are very numerous, and a long list will be found in 
Meyer. See also the Bibliography in the 2nd ed. of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, i. pp. 656, 658; Hastings, DZ. i. p. 491, 
iii, p. 731; Zucy. Bibl. i. 907. In the selection given below, an 
asterisk indicates that the work 1s in some way important, a dagger, 
that valuable information respecting the commentator is to be 
found in Sanday and Headlam on Romans in this series, pp. 
XCVill.—C1x. 


Patristic and Scholastic: Greek. 


*t Origen (d. 253). Some fragments have come down to 
us in Cramer’s Catena, vol. v. (Oxf. 1844), in the Philocalia 
(J. Arm. Robinson, Camb. 1893); additional fragments of great 
interest are given in the new and valuable recension by Claude 
Jenkins in the Journal of Theological Studies, January, April, 
July, and October 1908; and C. H. Turner comments on these, 
January 1909. 

*¢ Chrysostom (d. 407). The Homilies on 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians are considered the best examples of his teaching.t They 
show admirable judgment, but sometimes two or more interpreta- 
tions are welded together in a rhetorical comment. He generally 
illuminates what he touches. 

*+ Theodoret (d. 457). Migne, 2G. Ixxxii. He follows 
Chrysostom closely, but is sometimes more definite and pointed. 

*+ Theophylact (d. after 1118). Migne, P.G. cxxv. He follows 


t They have been translated in the Oxford Library of the Fathers. 
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the Greek Fathers and is better than nearly all Latin com- 
mentators of that date. 

Oecumenius (Bp. of Tricca, end of tenth century). Mugne, 
P.G. cxviil., cxix. The relation of his excerpts to those of Theo- 
phylact is greatly in need of further examination. 


Fatristic and Scholastic: Latin. 


t+ Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrosius. He is the unknown 
author of the earliest commentary on all the Pauline Epistles 
that has come down to us. He is now commonly identified 
either with Decimius Hilarianus Hilarius, governor of Africa in 
377, praetorian prefect in Italy in 396, or with the Ursinian 
Isaac, a convert from Judaism (C. H. Turner, Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, April 1906). His importance lies in the Latin 
text used by him, which ‘‘ must be at least as old as 370... it 
is at least coeval with our oldest complete manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible, and thus presupposes a Greek text anterior to 
them.” Ambrosiaster’s text of the Pauline Epistles is “ equivalent 
to a complete fourth century pre-Vulgate Latin codex of these 
epistles ” (Souter, 4 Study of Ambrosiaster, p. 196). 

+ Pelagius. Migne, /.Z. xxx. Probably written before 410. 

* Primasius. Migne, AZ. lxviii. Bishop of Adrumetum in 
the sixth century. 

Bede (d. 735). Manly a catena from Augustine. 

* Atto Vercellensis. Migne, PZ. cxxxiv. Bishop of Vercelli 
in Piedmont in the tenth century. Depends on his predecessors, 
but thinks for himself. 

* Herveius Burgidolensis (d. 1149). Migne, PZ. clxxxi. A 
Benedictine of Bourg-Dieu or Bourg-Deols in Berry. One of 
the best of mediaeval commentators for strength and sobriety. 
He and Atto often agree, and neither seems to be much used by 
modern writers. 

Peter Lombard (d. 1160). 

+ Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 


Modern Latin. 


Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1512. 

Cajetan, Venice, 1531. 

+ Erasmus, Desiderius (d. 1536). 

*+ Calvin, John. Quite the strongest of the Reformers as a 
commentator, clear-headed and scholarly, but too fond of finding 
arguments against Rome. His work on the Pauline Epistles 
ranges from 1539 to 1551. 

+ Beza, Theodore (d. 1605), Paris, 1594. 
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Cornelius a Lapide, Antwerp, 1614. Roman (Jesuit). 

* Estius, Douay, 1614. Roman (sober and valuable). 

7+ Grotius, Amsterdam, 1644-1646. 

*+ Bengel, Tubingen, 1742; 3rd ed. London, 1862. Fore- 
most in Scriptural insight and pithy expression. 

*; Wetstein, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752. Rich in illustration. 


English. 


+ H. Hammond, London, 1653, “The father of English 
commentators.” ‘ Historical.’ 

+ John Locke, London, 1y05—1707. ‘ Historical.’ 

Edward Burton, Oxford, 1831. 

T. W. Peile, Rivingtons, 1853. 

C. Hodge, New York, 1857. Calvinist. 

+ C. Wordsworth, Rivingtons, 4th ed. 1866. 

* F. W. Robertson, Smith & Elder, 5th ed. 1867. 

*+ H. Alford, Rivingtons, 6th ed. 1871. 

P. J. Gloag, Edinburgh, 1874. 

* A. P. Stanley, Murray, 4th ed. 1876. Picturesque and 
suggestive, but not so strong in scholarship. 

T. T. Shore in £liicot?’s Commentary, n.d. 

J. J. Lias in the Cambridge Greek Testament, 1879. 

* T. S. Evans in the Speaker's Commentary, 1881. Rich in 
exact scholarship and original thought, but sometimes eccentric 
in results. 

D. Brown in Schaf’’s Commentary, 1882. 

F. W. Farrar in the Pulpit Commentary, 1883. 

*+ J. A. Beet, Hodder, 2nd ed. 1884. Wesleyan. 

* T. C. Edwards, Hamilton Adams, 1885. Very helpful. 

* C. J. Ellicott, Longmans, 1887. Minute and strong in 
grammaticalexegesis. Perhaps the best English Commentary on 
the Greek text (but misses Evans’ best points). 

W. Kay (posthumous), 1887. Scholarly, but slight. 

Marcus Dods in the Zxposttor’s Bible. 

* J. B. Lightfoot (posthumous), Notes on i—vii. 1895. 
Important. 

_ *@G.G. Findlay in the Zxpositor’s Greek Testament, Hodder, 
1900. Thorough grasp of Pauline thought. 

* J. Massie in the Century Bible, n.d. 

W. M. Ramsay, Historical Commentary in the Zxfosiior, 6th 
series. 


New Translations into English. 


The Twentieth Century New Testament, Part II., Marshall, 
1900. 
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R. F. Weymouth, Zhe VT. in Modern Speech, Clarke, 2nd 
ed. 1905. 

A. S. Way, The Letters of St Paul, Macmillan, 2nd ed. 1906. 

* W. G Rutherford (posthumous), Thessalonians and Cor- 
inthtans, Macmillan, 1908. 


German. 


Billroth, 1833 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1837. 

Rickert, Leipzig, 1836. 

Olshausen, 1840 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1855. 

J. E. Osiander, Stuttgart, 1849. 

*+ De Wette, Leipzig, 3rd ed. 1855. 

G. H. A. Ewald, Gottingen, 1857. 

Neander, Berlin, 1859. 

* Heinrici, Das Erste Sendschreiben, etc., 1880. 

*¢ Meyer, 5th ed. 1870; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1877. Re- 
edited by B. Weiss, and again by * Heinrici, 1896 and 1900; 
again by J. Weiss, gro. 

Maier, Freiburg, 1857. Roman. 

Kling, in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1861; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1869. 
Schnedermann, in Strack and Zockler, 1887. 

H. Lang, in Schmidt & Holzendorff ; Eng. tr., London, 1883. 
Thin. 

* Schmniedel, Freiburg, i. B., 1892. Condensed, exact, and 
exacting. 

* B. Weiss, Leipzig, 2nd ed. 1902. Brief, but helpful. Eng. 
tr, New York and London, 1906; less useful than the original. 
Also his * Zextkvitth d. paul. Briefe (xiv. 3 of Texte und Unter- 
suchungen), 1896. 

* P. Bachmann, in Zahn’s Kommentar, Leipzig, 1910. 

Also Schafer, 1903; Bousset, 1906; Lietzmann, 1907; 
Schlatter, 1908. 


French, 


E. Reuss, Paris, 1874-80. 
*+ F. Godet, Paris, 1886; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1888. Strong 
in exegesis, but weak in criticism. 


General, 


The literature on the life and writings of St Paul is enormous, 
and is increasing rapidly. Some of the works which are helpful 
and are very accessible are mentioned here. 
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Conybeare and Howson, Zzfe and Epistles of St Paul. 

Farrar, Life and Work of St. Paul. 

Lewin, Life and Epistles of St Paul; Fasti Sacrt. 

R. J. Knowling, Zhe Witness of the Epistles, 1892; The 
Testimony of St Paul to Christ, 1905. 

J. B. Lightfoot, Brblical Essays. 

Hort, Judaistic Christiantty; The Christian Ecclesia. 

H. St J. Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St Paul to Contemporary 
Jewish Thought, 1900. 

Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 1902; Pauline and other 
Studies, 1906. 

Ropes, The Apostolic Age, 1906. 

Weinel, St Paul, the Man and his Work, Eng. tr. 1906. 

Pfleiderer, Paulintsm, Eng. tr. 1877. 

Du Bose, Zhe Gospel according to St Paul, 1907. 

W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, 19°07. 

A. T. Robertson, Zpochs in the Life of St Paul, 1909. 

Cohu, St Paul in the Light of Modern Research, 191. 

Baur, Paulus (ed. 2), 1866 (still worth consulting in spite of 
views now obsolete). 

Holsten, Das Evangelium des Paulus, 1880; Hinlettung in 
die Korintherbriefe, got. 

Rabiger, Kristische Untersuchungen uber 1 and 2 Kor., 1886. 

Weizsacker, Apost. Zeitalter, 1886. 

Holtzmann, inlettung in das N.T., 1892. 

Jiilicher, Linleitung in das N.T., 1894; Eng. tr. 1904. 

Krenkel, Bettrage 2. Aufhellung a. Geschichte und dad. Briefe d. 
Apostels Paulus, 1895. 

Zahn, Linlettung in das NV.T., Eng. tr. 1909. 

Hastings, D#Z., articles ,‘Baptism’; ‘ Lord’s Supper’; ‘ Paul 
the Apostle’; ‘Resurrection’; ‘Tongues, Gift of’; ‘Greek 
Patristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles’ (vol. v.). 

Fincy. Bibl, articles, ‘ Baptism’; Eucharist’ ; ‘Spiritual Gifts.’ 

fincy. Brit. (11th ed., Dec. 1910), articles, ‘Apologetics’ 
(p. 193), ‘Apostle,’ ‘Atonement’ (pp. 875f.), ‘Baptism’ (pp. 
368 f.), ‘Christianity’ (pp. 284 f.), ‘Church History’ (pp. 334f.), 
‘Corinthians,’ ‘ Eschatology’ (pp. 762 f.), ‘ Eucharist.’ 

The apocryphal letters between St Paul and the Corinthians 
have been edited by Harnack in his Geschichte d. altchrist. 
Litteratur, 1897, and also in Lietzmann’s excellent Materials for 
the use of Theological Lecturers and Students, 1905. See also 
Moffatt, Lutr. to the Lit. of the N.T. (pp. 129 f.). 


THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 


a noemenn 


I. 1-3. THE APOSTOLIC SALUTATION. 


Paul, a divinely chosen Apostle, and Sosthenes our 
brother, give Christian greeting to the Corinthian Church, 
ztself also divinely called. 


1Paul, an Apostle called by divine summons equally with 
the Twelve, and Sosthenes whom ye know, *give greeting to 
the body of Corinthian Christians, who have been consecrated 
to God in Christ, called out of the mass of mankind into the 
inner society of the Church to which so many other Christian 
worshippers belong. % May the free and unmerited favour of 
God, and the peace which comes from reconciliation with Him, 
be yours! May God Himself, our Heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah, grant them to you! 

The Salutation is in the usual three parts: the sender (z. 1), 
the addressees (v. 2), and the greeting (z. 3). 


1. «Antés. Elsewhere only Rom.1. 1. As all are called to 
be dyvot, so Paul is called to be an Apostle: see on v. 2, and note 
the same parallelism, Rom. i. 1,6. In O.T. the idea of xAjous 
is often connected with prophets.* 

81a Oedyjparos Geof. As in 2 Cor., Eph., Col., 2 Tim.; ex- 
panded, with emphasis on his divine call to the exclusion of any 
human source or channel, in Gal. i. 1. Sua ipsius voluntate 
nunguam P. factus esset apostolus (Beng). fer quod tangit 
etiam illos, quos neque Christus miserat, neque per voluniatem Det 

* Cf. Isa. vi. 8,93 Jer. i. 4, 5. See W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, p. 76. 

I 
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praedicabant (Herveius Burgidolensis), viz., the self-constituted 
teachers, the false apostles. 

Zwobdvns He was not necessarily the amanuensis, for Tertius 
(Rom. xvi. 22) does not appear in the Salutation. In Gal. 1. 1, 
a number of unnamed persons are associated with the Apostle. 
Nor need this Sosthenes be the Corinthian Jew (Acts xvuli. 17) 
who was the chief of the synagogue (superseding Crispus the 
convert?) and perhaps leader of the complaint before Gallio.* 
If the two are identical, S. himself had (1) subsequently become 
a Christian, (2) migrated from Corinth to Ephesus. 

& &eddos. A Christian: xvi. 12; 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. 1. 1; 
Philem. 1; Rom. xvi. 23; Heb. xii. 23. The article implies 
that he was well known to some Corinthians. Deissmann (Bzd/e 
Studies, pp. 37, 142) has shown that adeAgoi was used of 
members of religious bodies long before Christians adopted it 
in this sense. It is remarkable that Apollos is not named as 
joining in sending the letter (xvi. 12). 


ADE omit eAnrés. Xpioroi 'Incof (B DE FG 17, Am.) is to be pre- 
ferred to’Incot Xp. (N AL P, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.): see note on Rom. 
1.1. Contrast vv. 1, 2, 4 with 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, where Kupios 1s added. 


2. Ti éxkAyola too Geof, The genitive is possessive: x. 32, 
xi. 16, 22, xv.9; 2Cor.i. 1; Gal.i.13; ete. Cf. Deut. xvi. 16, 
xxlii, 1; etc. As Chrysostom remarks, the expression is at once 
a protest against party-spirit ; ‘the Church of God,’ not of any 
one individual. 

Ti oven. See Acts xill. 1. 

hyvacpévois év Xp. “I. The plural in apposition to the col- 
lective singular throws a passing emphasis upon the individual 
responsibility of those who had been consecrated in baptism 
(vi. rr) as members of Christ. The perfect participle indicates 
a fixed state. 

KAnTols dylous. Called by God (Gal. i. 6; Rom. viii. 30, 
ix. 243 etc.) to the Christian society through the preaching of 
the Gospel (Rom. x. 14; 2 Thess. il. 14). See note on Rom. 
1.7 and separate note on dy; also Chadwick, Pastoral 
Teaching, pp. 96, 98 The active xaAciv is never used of the 
human instrument, but only of God or Christ. Admonet Cor- 
inthios majestatts ipsorum (Beng.). 

oly waot. This is generally connected simply with 77 
éxkAnoiq, as if St Paul were addressing the Corinthian Church 
along with all other Christians. But this little suits the in- 


* Chrysostom identifies Sosthenes with Crispus, and assumes that he was 
beaten for having become a Christian. Both conjectures are very improbable. 
That he headed the deputation to Gallio is very probable, and that he is the 
Couinthian Jew is also very probable. 
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dividual character of this Epistle, which (much more than 
Romans, for example) deals with the special circumstances of 
one particular Church. It is therefore better, with Heinrici, 
to connect the words with xAyrots dyiows (contrast 2 Cor. i. r). 
Euthymius Zigabenus takes it so. St Paul is not making his 
Epistle ‘Catholic,’ nor is he “greeting the whole Church in 
Spirit,” but he is commending to the Corinthians the fact that 
their call is not for themselves alone, but into the unity of the 
Christian brotherhood, a thought specially necessary for them. 
See xiv. 36. Throughout the Epistle it is the Corinthians alone 
that are addressed, not all Christendom. 

Tots émxadovpevots. This goes back to Joel ii. 32, and 
involves the thought of faith, the common bond of all. See 
Rom, x. 12, 13. Here, as there, St Paul significantly brings in 
the worship of Christ under the O.T. formula for worship ad- 
dressed to the Lorp God of Israel. To be a believer is to 
worship Christ. 

év waytt rémw. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 1b; but it is hardly possible to 
read into the present expression the limitation to Achaia. This 
consideration confirms the view taken above of the force of otv 
waou k.t.A., in spite of the parallels given by Lightfoot of Clem. 
ad Cor. 65, and the Ep. of the Church of Smyrna on the death 
of Polycarp, cai rdoas tals Kara ravra Térov THS ayins Kal Kabo- 
Aukijs éxxAyoias waporxiais. Cf. 2 Cor. 11.14; 1 Thess. i. 8. 

attay Kat fpdv. Connected either with tdézq or with 
Kvpiov. The latter (AV., RV.) would be by way of epanor- 
thosis ; ‘our Lord’—rather ‘theirs avd ours.’ In itself quar is 
general enough to need no such epanorthosis: but the thought 
of the claim (v. 13) of some, to possess Christ for themselves 
alone, might explain this addition. The connexion with réze 
(Vulg. i omni loco ipsorum et nostro) is somewhat pointless, in 
spite of the various attempts to supply a point by referring it 
either to Achaia and Corinth, or to Ephesus and Corinth, or to 
Corinth and the whole world, or to the Petrine and the Pauline 
Churches, etc. etc. He may mean that the home of his con- 
verts is his home; cf. Rom. xvi. 13. 

BD*EFG place rq otoy ev Koplvdm after qyidopévots év Xp. "Inood. 
NAD?LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. place it before, A omits 
Xpiorod. N8A* DSELP, Arm. Acth. insert re after abréy, probably for 
the sake of smoothness. Such insertions are frequent both in MSS. and 
versions. 


3. xdpis Spiv kat eipyyy., This is St Paul’s usual greeting, 
the Greek yaépev combined with the Hebrew Shalom, and both 
with a deepened meaning. In 1 and 2 Tim., and in 2 John 3, 
Z\eos is added after ydpes. St James has the laconic and 
secular xaipew (cf. Acts xv. 23). St Jude has é\eos tpyy xat 
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eipivy cat dydry In x and 2 Pet. we have xapis tyiy kat 
eipyvyn, as here. The fact that ‘grace and peace’ or ‘grace, 
mercy, and peace’ is found in St Paul, St Peter, and St John, 
is some evidence “that we have here the earliest Christian 
password or symbolum. Grace is the source, peace the con- 
summation” (Edwards). The favour of God leads naturally to 
peace of mind. Enmity to God has ceased, and reconciliation has 
followed. Quae gratia a non offenso? Quae pax anon rebellato? 
asks Tertullian (4dv. Mare. v. 5). See on Rom. 1. 5 and 7. 
In Dan. iii. 31 [98] we have as a salutation, eipyvy tyiv rdybuv- 
Ocin, See J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 221-226. In 2 Macc. 
i, 1 we have yaipev ... eipyvyv dyafyv, and in the Apoc. of 
Baruch Ixxviii. 2, “mercy and peace.” Such greetings are not 
primarily Christian. 


I. 4-9. PREAMBLE OF THANESGIVING AND HOPE. 


I thank God continually for your present spiritual con- 
dition. Christ will strengthen you to the end according to 
Divine assurance. 


*I never cease thanking God, because of the favours which 
He bestowed upon you through your union with Christ Jesus, 
5 whereby as immanent in Him ye received riches of every kind, 
in every form of inspired utterance and every form of spiritual 
illumination, for the giving and receiving of instruction. ® These 
gifts ye received in exact proportion to the completeness with 
which our testimony to the Messiah was brought home to your 
hearts and firmly established there; ’so that (as we may hope 
from this guarantee) there is not a single gift of grace in which 
you find yourselves to be behind other Churches, while you are 
loyally and patiently waiting for the hour when our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall be revealed. ®And this hour you need not dread, 
for our Lord Himself, who has done so much for you hitherto, 
will also unto the very end keep you secure against such accusa- 
tions as would be fatal in the Day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
*This is a sure and certain hope: for it was God, who cannot 
prove false, who Himself called you into fellowship with His Son 
and in His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord; and God will assuredly 
do His part to make this calling effective. 

This Thanksgiving is a conciliatory prelude to the whole 
Epistle, not directed to a section only (v. 12), nor ironical (!), 
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nor studiously indefinite (Hofm.), but a measured and earnest 
encomium of their general state of grace (Acts xviii. 10), with 
special stress on their izfedlectuad gifts, and preparing the way for 
candid dealing with their inconsistencies. 


4. edyapiord. Sosthenes seems to be at once forgotten ; this 
important letter is the Apostle’s own, and his alone: contrast 
ebxapiorotpev, I Thess. i. 2; dowep ovv rarip émi viois ebyapiored 
ér av tyiaivwow, tov airdv tpémov or av BAérn diSdoKados robs 
dxpoaTas rAouTotvtas Adyw codias, ebyapiorel rayrore sept aibriy 
(Orig.). With this Thanksgiving compare that in 2 Macc. ix. 20 
(AV.). See also Deissmann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 168. 
St Paul’s evxapiord is uttered in full earnest: there is no irony, as 
some think. In the sense of thanksgiving, the verb belongs to 
Hellenistic rather than to class. Grk. (Lightfoot on 1 Thess. i. 2): 
advrore as in 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3. 

TH Xdpitt 7. ©. 7. S00eien. Special gifts of grace are viewed as 
incidental to, or presupposing, a state of grace, z.e., the state of 
one living under the influence of, and governed by, the redemp- 
tion and reconciliation of man effected by Jesus Christ; more 
briefly, ‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 Cor. viii. 9; cf. 
td xdpwv, Rom. vi. 14). The aorists (SoPeloy . . . érdoutiobyre 
. . « €Be8o1d0y) sum up their history as a Christian community 
from their baptism to the time of his writing. 

To Ged pov (NS? ACD EF GLP, Latt. Syr. Copt. Arm.); &* B, Aeth. 
omit wov. A* and some other authorities omit rod Ocoo after ydpirt. 

5. Oru év wavri. Cf. 2 Cor. vill. 7, dowep dv wavti repiooevere 
mioret Kai Adyw Kai yvaoe. The two passages, though doubtless 
addressed to different situations, bring out strikingly by their 
common points the stronger side of Corinthian Christianity, 
Adyos and yvéous, both true gifts of the Spirit (xii. 8), although 
each has its abuse or caricature (i. 17-iv. 20 and vil. 1 f.).* 
Adyos is the gift of speech, not chiefly, nor specially, as manifested 
in the Tongues (which are quite distinct in xii. 8 f.), but closely 
related to the teacher’s work. It was the gift of Apollos 
(Acts xviii. 24). The Adyes codéas is the gift of the Spirit, while 
codia Aéyou—cultivating expression at the expense of matter 
(v. 17)—Iis the gift of the mere rhetorician, courting the applause 
(vanum et inane copes!) of the ordinary Greek audience. St 
Paul, according to his chief opponent at Corinth, was wanting 
in this gift (2 Cor. x. 10, & Adyos efovPevypévos) : Lis oratorical 
power was founded in deep conviction (w. 18, il. 4, iv. 20). 


* St Paul does not hesitate to treat yvdous as a divine gift (xii. 8, xiii. 2, 
xiv. 6), and this use is very rare in N.T., except in his Epistles and in 2 Pet. 
When St John wrote, the word had worse associations. This is the earliest 
use of itin N.T. In the Sapiential Books of O.T. it is very frequent. 
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St Paul “loses sight for a moment of the irregularities which 
had disfigured the Church at Corinth, while he remembers the 
spiritual blessings which they had enjoyed. After all deductions 
made for these irregularities, the Christian community at Corinth 
must have presented as a whole a marvellous contrast to their 
heathen fellow-citizens,—a contrast which might fairly be re- 
presented as one of light and darkness” (Lightfoot), This 
Epistle contains no indication of the disloyalty to the Apostle 
which we trace in 2 Cor., especially in x.—xi. 

ndoy yrdoe. See 2 Cor. xi. 6, where St Paul claims for 
himself eminence in the true yvéors, and also 1 Cor. vii. 1 f. 


6. xa@ds. It introduces, not a mere parallel or illustration, 
but rather an explanation of what precedes: ‘inasmuch as’; w. 7; 
John xu. 34, xvu. 2. But r Thess. 1. 5 (quoted by Lightfoot) 
is less strong. 

TS paptiptoy Tod Xp. ‘The witness borne [by our preaching] 
to Christ’; gevitivus objectt. Cf. xv.15. Origen takes it of the 
witness borne by the Scriptures to Christ, and also of the witness 
borne 4y Christ, who 1s the dpyiuaprus through His death. 

éBeBaidOn. Either (1) was established duradly (BeBaradcer, 
v. 8) in or among you (Meyer); or (2) was verified and estab- 
lished by its influence on your character (2 Cor, ul. 2); or 
(3) was brought home to your deepest conviction as true by the 
witness of the Spirit (11. 4).* Thuis last is the best sense. 


B* F G, Arm. have rof @eod for rod Xpiorod, 


7. dove buds pi GorepetoOar. With the infin., dere points to 
a contemplated result ; with the indic., to the result as a fact 
(2 Cor. v. 16; Gal. il. 13). What follows, then, is a statement 
of what was Zo de looked for in the Cormthians as the effect of 
the grace (v. 4) of God given to them in Christ; and there was 
evidently much in their spiritual condition which corresponded 
to this (xl. 2; Acts xvii. 10). 

GorepeioOar. ‘ Feel yourselves inferior’; middle, as in xii. 24. 
The active or passive is more suitable for expressing the bare 
fact (2 Cor. xi. 5), or physical want (2 Cor. xi. 9; Phil. iv. 12); 
while the middle, more passive than the active and more active 
than the passive, is applicable to persons rather than things, 
and to feelings rather than to external facts. The prodigal 
began to realize his state of want (dorepeto Pa, Luke xv. 14), while 
the young questioner appealed to an external standard (ri ér 
tborepd; Matt. xix. 20). 

Xaptopar. Cf. Rom. i. rz, where it is in context with 
oryptxyOnvar, as here with BeBawOyva. Philo uses the word 


* Deissmann (Srble Studies, p. 104 f.) thinks that the meaning of ‘a legal 
guarantee,” which BeBalwors has in papyni, hes at the basis of the expression, 
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of divine gifts (De alleg. leg. iii. 24), and in N.T., excepting 
1 Pet. iv. ro, it is peculiar to Paul. It 1s used by him (1) of 
God’s gift of salvation through Christ, Rom. v. 15, vi. 23; 
(2) of any special grace or mercy, vii. 7; 2 Cor. i. 11; and 
(3) of special equipments or miraculous gifts, as that of healing, 
xii. 9, cf. xii. 4; Rom. xi. 6. Here it is by no means to be 
restricted to (3), but includes (2), for the immediate context, 
especially v. 8, dwells on gifts flowing from a state of grace. 

darexdexopévous. As in Rom. vill. 19. For the sense cf. 
Col. in. 3f3; 1 Pet. 1.73; 1 John im. 2, 3; and see Mapay déa, 
xvi. 22. In this reference, of waiting for the Advent, the word 
is always used of faithful Christians (Gal. v. 5; Phil. iii. 20; 
Heb. ix. 28).* Character Christiant veri vel falst revelationem 
Christ. vel expectare vel horrere (Beng.). 

dtoxdduy. See Rom. viil. 19; 1 Pet. i. 13. Quite need- 
lessly, Michelsen suspects the verse of being a gloss. 


8. a5 kal BeBatdoa. Origen asks, ris BeBacot; and answers, 
Xpiorés “Incots. The ds refers to rod Kupiov yy. “I. Xp.; cer- 
tainly not, as Beng. and others, to @eds in wv. 4. This remote 
reference is not made probable by the words é& rH yuépa +. K. 
np. "I Xp. instead of simply év rH yu. atrot. We have Christ’s 
name ten times in the first ten verses, and the solemn repetition 
of the sacred name, instead of the simple pronoun, is quite in 
St Paul’s manner; v. 3, 4; 2 Cor.1.5; 2 Tim.1.18 Cf. Gen. 
x1x. 24, which is sometimes wrongly interpreted as implying a 
distinction of Persons. The xaé points to correspondence ‘on 
His part,’ answering to éBeBardOy, dzrexdexopevous, in vv. 6, 7. 

BeBardoe. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 21, and, for the thought, Rom. 
xvi. 25; 1 Thess. iii, 13, v. 24. If they fail, it will not be His 
fault. 

é€ws té\ous. The sense is intenser than in 2 Cor. 1. 13; 
cf. eis éxelvnvy ryv quépay (2 Tim. 12). fortis dies est unt- 
cuigue dies adventus Domini (Herv.).t 

dveykAyjtous. ‘ Unimpeachable,’ for none will have the right 
to impeach (Rom. viil. 33; Col. i. 22, 28). The word implies, 
not actual freedom from sins, but yet a state of spiritual renewal 
(ii, r2f.; Phil. i. 10; 2 Cor. v. 17; Rom. viii. 1). This pro- 
leptic construction of the accusative is found in 1 Thess. iil. 13, 
v. 23; Phil. inti, 21. Connect év 77 quepa with dveyxAjrovs. 

* «€ As though that were the highest gift of all; as if that attitude of ex- 
pectation were the highest posture that can be attained here by the Christian” 
(F W_= Robertson). 

+ The doctrine of the approach of the end 1s constantly in the Apostle’s 
thoughts: ui. 13, iv. 5, vi. 2, 3, Vil. 29, x1. 26, xv 51, xvi. 22. We have Ews 
rédous in 2 Cor. i, 13 with the same meaning as here, and in 1 Thess. ii. 16 


the more common eis réAos with a different meaning. See Abbott, Johannine 
Grammar, 2322, 
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év rp quéog (NA BCLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than év ry 
mwapovola (D EF G, Ambrst.). B omits Xpioroi. 

9. The confident hope expressed in z. 8 rests upon the faith- 
fulness of God (x. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24; Rom. viil. 30; Phil. 1. 6) 
who had been the agent, as well as the source, of their call. 
With 8¢ of cf. Heb. ii. 10, and also é& airod cat dv atrod Kat eis 
airév Ta mévra, Rom. xi. 36. Ard with genitive can be applied 
either to Christ or to the Father,* but é of would not be applied 
by St Paul to Christ. ‘ Wherever God the Father and Christ 
are mentioned together, origination is ascribed to the Father 
and mediation to Christ” (Lightfoot, who refers especially to 
viii. 6). By St Paul, as by St John (vi. 44), the calling is specific- 
ally ascribed to the Father. 

eis kowvwvlav. This fellowship (Rom. vili. 173 Phil. iv. 1o f.) 
exists now and extends to eternity: it is affected by and in the 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 9 f.); hence xo.vwvia (rod) rvevparos (2 Cor. 
xiii. 13; Phil. ii. 1). Vocatd estis in soctetatem non modo apostolorum 
vel angelorum, sed etiam Filii ejus J. C. Domini nostri (Herv.). 
The genitive rod viod is objective, and “the xowwvia rod viod 
airod is co-extensive with the BaciA<ia rod Ocod” (Lightfoot), 


D* F G (not dfg) have dq’ of instead of 8.’ of. 


After this preamble, in which the true keynote of St Paul’s 
feeling towards his Corinthian readers is once for all struck, 
he goes on at once to the main matters of censure, arising, not 
from their letter to him (vii. 1), but from what he has heard 
from other sources. In the preamble we have to notice the 
solemn impression which is made by the frequent repetition 
of * Christ Jesus’ or ‘our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Only once (v. 5) 
have we airds instead of the Name. And in the beginning of 
the next section the Apostle repeats the full title once more, as 
if he could not repeat it too often (Bachmann). 


Xr. 10-VI. 20. URGENT MATTERS FOR CENSURE. 
I. 10-IV. 21. THE DISSENSIONS (Xxiopara). 
10-17. Do be united. I have been informed that there 


are contentions among you productive of party spirit. It 
was against this very thing that I so rarely baptized. 


10 But I entreat you, Brothers, by the dear name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, into fellowship with whom you were called by 
* See Basil, De Spzrttu, v. r0. 
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God Himself, do be unanimous in professing your beliefs, and 
do not be split up into parties. Let complete unity be restored 
both in your ways of thinking and in your ultimate convictions, 
so that all have one creed. I do not say this without good 
reason: for it is quite clear to me, from what I was told by 
members of Chloe’s household, that there are contentions and 
wranglings among you. 142What I mean is this; that there is 
hardly one among you who has not got some party-cry of his 
own; such as, “I for my part stand by Paul,” “And I for my 
part stand by Kephas,” “ And I stand by Apollos,” “‘ And I stand 
by Christ.” 18 Do you really think that Christ has been given to 
any party as its separate share? Was it Paul who was crucified 
for your Or was it to allegiance to Paul that you pledged 
yourselves when you were baptized? 14Seeing that you thus 
misuse my name, I thank God that not one of you was baptized 
by me, excepting Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, and my 
personal friend Gaius. 1So that God has prevented any one 
from saying that it was to allegiance to me that you were pledged 
in baptism. 1¢Yes, I did baptize the household of Stephanas, 
my first converts in Achaia. Besides these, to the best of my 
knowledge, I baptized no one. 1’ For Christ did not make me 
His Apostle to baptize, but to proclaim His Glad-tidings :—and 
I did this with no studied rhetoric, so that the Cross of Christ 
might prevail by its own inherent power. - 

In these verses (10-17) we have the facts of the case. The 
Apostle begins with an exhortation to avoid dissensions (v. 10), 
then proceeds to describe (11, 12) and to show the impropriety 
of (13-17) their actual dissensions. Quorum prius salutem narra- 
verat, postmodum vulnera patefecit (Herv.). 


10. wapaxoha dé. ‘But (in contrast to what I wish to think, 
and do think, of you) I earnestly beg.’ Wapaxadeiv, like 
maparéopat (Acts xxv. 11), suggests an aim at changing the mind, 
whether from sorrow to joy (consolation), or severity to mercy 
(entreaty), or wrong desire to right (admonition or exhortation). 
The last is the sense here. The word is used more than a 
hundred times in N.T. 

dSeXdot, Used in affectionate earnestness, especially when 
something painful has to be said (vii. 29, x. 1, xiv. 20, etc.). It 
probably implies personal acquaintance with many of those who 
are thus addressed: hence its absence from Ephesians and 
Colossians., 
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Sud tod dvépatos. We should have expected the accusative, 
‘for the sake of the Name.’ The genitive makes the Name the 
instrument of the appeal (Rom. xu. 1, xv. 30; 2 Cor. x. I): 
cf. év évopart, 2 Thes. ii. 6. It is not an adjuration, but is 
similar to 81a 7. xupiov ‘Iycot (1 Thess. iv. 2). This appeal to the 
one Name is an indirect condemnation of the various party- 
names. 

tva. This defines the purport rather than the purpose of 
the command or request, as in Matt. iv. 3, eié iva of AiMor obror 
dpro. yévwvrat. ; 

76 até Aéynte. The expression is taken from Greek political 
life, meaning ‘be at peace’ or (as here) ‘make up differences.’ 
So Arist. Fo/. III. iii. 3, Bowwrot dé cat Meyapis 76 atts Aéyovtes 
jovxatov, and other examples given by Lightfoot ad Joc. Cf. 76 
aité dpovetv (Rom. xv. 15, Phil. ii. 2), and see Deissmann, Bzd/e 
Studies, p. 256. The wdvres comes last with emphasis. St Paul 
is urging, not unison, but harmony. For his knowledge of Greek 
writers see xv. 34; Rom. li. 14; Acts xvi. 28. 

yy q- ‘That there may not be,’ as there actually are: he 
does not say yévyrau. 

oxlopata. Not ‘schisms,’ but ‘dissensions’ (John vii. 43, 
ix. 16), ‘clefts,’ ‘splits’; the opposite of ro airé A€éynre rdvres 

Katyptiopevo. The word 1s suggestive of fitting together 
what is broken or rent (Matt. iv. 21). It is used in surgery for 
setting a joint (Galen), and in Greek politics for composing 
factions (Hdt. v. 28). See 1eff. in Lightfoot on 1 Thess. iu. 10. 
Cf. 2 Cor, xiii, rr; Gal. vi. 1; Heb. xii. 21: apie et congruenter 
inter se compingere (Calv.). 

vot... yveopy. Nots is ‘temper’ or ‘fiame of mind,’ 
which is changed in perdvowa and is kindly in evvora, while yvopuy 
is ‘judgment’ on this or that point. He is urging them to give 
up, not erroneous beliefs, but party-spirit. 


11. €8yd0n. Not ‘was reported,’ but ‘was made (only too) 
evident.’ The verb implies that he was unable to doubt the 
unwelcome statement. In papyri it is used of official evidence. 
For ddeAdoi see on v. 10. 

G35 tOv Xdos. This probably means ‘by slaves belonging 
to Chloe’s household.’ She may have been an Ephesian lady 
with some Christian slaves who had visited Corinth. Had they 
belonged to Corinth, to mention them as St Paul’s informants 
might have made mischief (Heinrici). The name Chloe was 
an epithet of Demeter, and probably (like Phoebe, Hermes, 
Nereus, Rom. xvi. 1, 14, 15) she was of the freedman class 
(see Lightfoot, ad /oc.). She is mentioned as a person known 
to the Corinthians. There is no reason to suppose that she 
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was herself a Christian, or that the persons named in xvi. 17 
were members of her household. Evidence is wanting. 

épides. More unseemly than cxiopara, although not neces- 
sarily so serious. Nevertheless, not cxiopara, unless crystallized 
into aipeces, but épides, are named as ‘works of the flesh’ 
in Gal. v. 19, 20, or in the catalogues of vices, Rom. i. 29-31 ; 
2 Cor. xii. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 4. The divisions became noisy. 


12. A\€yw 8é toito. ‘Now I mean this’: but perhaps the 
force of the dé is best given by having no conjunction in 
English; ‘I mean this.’ The rovro refers to what follows, as 
iN vil. 29, XV. 50, whereas in vil. 35 it refers to what precedes, 
like atry in 1x. 3. 

éxagtos. This must not be pressed, any more than in 
xlv. 26, to mean that there were no exceptions. No doubt 
there were Corinthians who joined none of the four parties. 
It is to be remembered that all these party watchwords are on 
one level, and all are in the same category of blame. Cham- 
pionship for any one leader against another leader was wrong. 
St Paul has no partiality for those who claim himself, nor any 
respect for those who claim Christ, as their special leader. 
Indeed, he seems to condemn these two classes with special 
severity. The former exalt Paul too highly, the latter bring 
Christ too low: but all four are alike wrong. That, if such 
a spirit showed itself in Corinth at all, Paul, the planter, builder, 
and father of the community, would have a following, would 
be inevitable. And Apollos had watered (Acts xvili. 27, 28), 
and had tutored Paul’s children in Christ. His brilliancy and 
Alexandrian modes of thought and expression readily lent 
themselves to any tendency to form a party, who would exalt 
these gifts at the expense of Paul’s studied plainness. ‘The 
difference between Apollos and St Paul seems to be not so 
_ much a difference of views as in the mode of stating those 
views: the eloquence of St Paul was rough and burning; that 
of Apollos was more refined and polished” (F. W. Robertson).* 

Kya. Excepting Gal. it. 7, 8, St Paul always speaks of 
Kydas, never of Iérpos. He was unquestionably friendly to 
St Paul (Gal. ii. 7-9; and wv. 11-14 reveal no difference of 
doctrine between them). But among the Jewish or ‘devout 
Greek’ converts at Corinth there might well be some who 
would willingly defer to any who professed, with however little 
authority (Acts xv. 24), to speak in the name of the leader of 
the Twelve. ‘His conduct at Antioch had given them all 
the handle that they needed to pit Peter against Paul” (A. T. 

* It is a skilful stroke that the offender’s own words are quoted, and each 


appears as bearing witness against himself. What each glones in becomes 
his own condemnation ; éx Tol orduarés cov. 
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Robertson, Zpochs in the Life of Paul, p. 187). There is no 
evidence, not even in ix. 5, that Peter had ever visited Corinth. 
It is remarkable that, even among Jewish Christians, the Greek 
‘Peter’ seems to have driven the original ‘ Kephas’ (John 1. 43) 
out of use. 

Xpiotod. The ‘Christ’ party may be explained in the light 
of 2 Cor. x. 7, 10, 11, and possibly xi. 4, 23 (compare xi. 4 with 
Gal. i. 6), where there seems to be a reference to a prominent 
opponent of St Paul, whose activity belongs to the situation 
which is distinctive of 2 Cor. From these passages we gather 
that, when 2 Cor. was written, there was a section at Corinth, 
following a leader who was, at least for a time, in actual 
rebellion against St Paul. This section claimed, in contrast 
to him, to belong to Christ, which was virtually a claim that 
Christ belonged to them and not to him; and this claim seems 
to have been connected with a criterion of genuine Apostleship, 
namely, to have known Christ in the flesh, ze. during His life 
on earth. Doubtless the situation in 2 Cor. goes beyond that 
which is presupposed in this Epistle. But éya d¢ Xpiorod here 
must not be divorced from the clearer indications there. Those 
who used the watchword ‘of Chnst’ were probably more 
advanced Judaizers than those who used the name of Kephas, 
to whom they stood related, as did the anti-Pauline Palestinian 
party (Acts xxi. 20, 21) to Kephas himself. The ‘parties’ at 
Corinth, therefore, are the local results of streams of influence 
which show themselves at work elsewhere in the N.T. We 
may distinguish them respectively as St Paul and his Gospel, 
Hellenistic intellectualism (Apollos), conciliatory conservatism, 
or ‘the Gospel of the circumcision’ (Kephas), and ‘zealots for 
the Law,’ hostile to the Apostleship of St Paul. These last 
were the exclusive party.* See Deissmann, Light from the 
Ane. East, p 382. 

We need not, therefore, consider seriously such considera- 
tions as that éya 8 Xpiorod was the cry of all three parties 
(Rabiger, misinterpreting penepiorar); or that St Paul approves 
this cry (Chrysostom, appealing to iii, 22, 23); or that it is 
St Paul’s own reply to the others; or that it represents a 
‘James’ party (in which case, why is James not mentioned ?); 
or that it marks those who carried protest against party so far 
as to form a party on that basis. In iii. 23 St Paul says dpeis 
dé Xpirrov most truly and from his heart; that is true of ad/: 


* The conjecture that the original reading was éyw 5¢ Kplozov is not very 
intelligent. Could Crispus have been made the rival of Paul, Apollos, and 
Peter? Could Clement of Rome have failed to mention the Crispus party, 
if a had been one? He mentions the other three. And see va, 13 
and 14. 
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what he censures here is its exclusive appropriation by some. 
To say, with special emphasis, ‘7 am of Chnist,’ is virtually 
to say that Christ 1s mine and not yours. 


In Acts xviii. 24 and xix. 1, &, Copt. have ‘ Apelles,? while D in 
xviii. 24 has ‘ Apollonius.’ The reading ‘ Apelles’ seems to be Egyptian, 
and goes back to Origen, who asks whether Apollos can be the same as 
the Apelles of Rom. xvi. Io. 

ae oe of the controversies about the four parties, see Bachmann, 
PP. 50-03. 


13. pepeptorar. The clauses are all interrogative, and are 
meant for the refutation of all. ‘Does Christ belong to a 
section? Is Paul your saviour? Was it in his name that you 
were admitted into the Church?’ The probable meaning of 
pepépiorat is ‘has been apportioned,’ ze given to some one 
as his separate share (vil. 17; Rom. xii. 3; Heb. vii. 2). This 
suggestion has been brilliantly supported by Evans. To say, 
‘Is Christ divided?’ implying a megative answer, gives very 
little point. Lightfoot suggests that an affirmative answer is 
implied ; ‘Christ has been and is divided only too truly.’ But 
this impairs the spring and homogeneity of the three questions, 
giving the first an affirmative, and the other two a negative 
answer. It amounts to making the first clause a plain state- 
ment; ‘In that case the Body of Christ has been divided.’ 
Dividitur corpus, cum membra dissentiunt (Primasius). Si mem- 
bra divisa sunt, et totum corpus (Atto Vercellensis), This mean- 
ing is hardly so good as the other. 

pt Mathos éoraupd@y «7.4. To say éyo MavAov would imply 
this. To be a slave is dAXov efvat, another person’s property 
(Arist. Fol. I.). A Christian belongs to Christ (iii. 23), and he 
therefore may call himself dotAos “Iyoot Xpicrod, as St Paul 
often does (Rom. i. 1, etc.): but he may not be the dodAos of 
any human leader (vii. 23; cf. ili. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 20), St Paul 
shows his characteristic tact in taking himself, rather than 
Apollos or Kephas, to illustrate the Corinthian error. Cf. 
ix. 8, 9, Xl. 29, 30. 

els Td Svoua,, He takes the strongest of the three expressions : 
the «is (Matt. xxviii. 19; Acts vill. 16, xix. 5) is stronger than 
éxi (Acts ii. 38, v2) or ev (Acts x. 48). ‘Junto the name’ 
implies entrance into fellowship and allegiance, such as exists 
between the Redeemer and the redeemed. Cf. the figure in 
x. 2, and see note there. St Paul deeply resents modes of 
expression which seem to make him the rival of Christ. Von 
vult a sponsa amari pro sponso (Herv.). At the Crucifixion we 
were bought by Christ; in baptism we accepted Him as Lord 
and Master: crux ef baptismus nos Christo asserit (Beng.). 
“The guilt of these partizans did not lie in holding views 
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differing from each other: it was not so much in Saying ‘this 
is the truth,’ as it was in saying ‘this is zof the truth.’ The 
guilt of schism is when each party, instead of expressing fully 
his own truth, attacks others, and denies that others are in 
the Truth at all” (F. W. Robertson). See Deissmann, &7d/e 
Studies, pp. 146, 196; Light from the Anc. East, p. 123. 

It is difficult to decide between Uréep tudv (NAC D°EFGLP, pro 
vobis Vulg ) and wepl tueév (BD*). The former would be more likely to 
be substituted for the latter, as most usual, than vice versa. But sept is 
quite in place, in view of its sacrificial associations. See note on Rom. 
V1ll. 3. 

14. edyxapiors. A quasi-ironical turn; ‘What difficulties I 
have unconsciously escaped.’ 

Kpiorov. One of the first converts (Acts xviii. 8).* Ruler 
of the synagogue. 

[atov. Probably the host of St Paul ‘and of the whole 
Church’ at Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23), but probably not the 
hospitable Gaius of 3 John 5,6. This common Roman frae- 
nomen belongs probably to five distinct persons in the N.T. 
The Greek preserves the correct Latin form, which is sometimes 
written Cazus, because the same character originally stood in 
Latin for both G and C. Crispus, ‘curly,’ is a cognomen. 

Afte: evyapiordS, 8S AC DEFGLP, Vulg. add rg Oeg, while A 17, 
Syrr. Copt. Arm. add rg Oe pov—a very natural gloss. N*B 67, 
Chrys. omat. 

15. tva py tis ely. The iva points to the fendency of 
such an action on the Apostle’s part among those who had 
proved themselves capable of such low views: compare wa 
in Rom. xi. tr; John ix. 2. Their making such a statement 
was “a result viewed as possible by St Paul” (Evans, who calls 
this use of tva “‘subjectively ecbatic”). Thus the sense comes 
very near to that of dore with the infinitive (v. 7). In N.T., 
iva never introduces a result as an objective fact, but its strictly 
final or telic force shows signs of giving way (v. 10),—a first 
step towards its vague use in mod. Grk. as a mere sign of 
the infinitive. Those who strive to preserve its strictly telic 
sense in passages like this (as Winer, Meyer, and others) have 
recourse to the so-called Hebraic teleological instinct of refer- 
ring everything, however mechanically, to over-ruling Providence. 
In vii. 29, 1f ‘the time is cut short,’ this was done with the 

* “Most of the names of Corinthian Chnistians mdicate either a Roman 
or a servile ongin (é.¢. Gaius, Cnspus, Foitunatus, Achaicus, xvi. 17: 
Tertius, Rom avi, 22; Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; Justus, Acts xviii. 7)” (Bucy. 
B16f 898). It was because of the importance of such converts that the 
Apostle baptized Crspus and Gaius himself. We do not know whether Gaius 


was Jew or Gentile; but the opposition of the Jews in Corinth to St Paul 
was so bitter that probably most of his first converts were heathen. 
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providential intention ‘that those who have wives should be 
as those who have none’: and in John ix. 2 the sense would 
be that ‘if this man sinned or his parents,’ the reason was that 
Providence purposed that he should be born blind. While 
refusing to follow such artificial paradoxes of exegesis, we 
may fully admit that Providentia Det regnat saepe in rebus 
guarum ratio postea cognoscatur, 


éBamrrloOyre (NA BC*, Vulg. Copt. Arm.) rather than éSdrrica 
(CCDEFGLP). RV corrects AV. 


16. éBdatica Sé€ kai. A correction which came into his 
mind as he dictated :—on reflexion, he can remember no other 
case. Possibly his amanuensis reminded him of Stephanas. 

Xrepava. The name is a syncopated form, like Apollos, 
Demas, Lucas, Hermas, etc. It would seem that Stephanas 
was an earlier convert even than Crispus (xvi. 15). ‘Achaia’ 
technically included Athens, and Stephanas may himself have 
been converted there with the érepo. of Acts xvu. 34; but his 
household clearly belongs to Corinth, and they, not the head 
only, are the ‘first-fruits of Achaia,’ which may therefore be 
used in a narrower sense. 

hoirdéy. The neut. sing. acc. (of respect) used adverbially ; 
quod superest (Vulg. caeterum): 16 Aovréy is slightly stronger. 
See Lightfoot on Phil. tii, 1 and on 1 Thess. iv. 1. Cf. iv. 2; 
2 Cor. xili. 11. St Paul forestalls possible objection. 


17. od yap dméorecdéy pe. This verse marks the transition to 
the discussion of principle which lies at the root of these oxic- 
para, viz. the false idea of codéa entertained by the Corinthians. 
The Apostle did not as a rule baptize by his own hand, but by 
umjperar. Perhaps other Apostles did the same (Acts x. 48). 
See Johniv. 1, 2 for our Lord’s practice. Baptizing required no 
special, personal gifts, as preaching did. Baptism 1s not dis- 
paraged by this; but baptism presupposes that the great charge, 
to preach the Gospel,* has been fulfilled; Matt. xxvin. 19; 
Luke xxiv. 47; [Mark] xvi. 15: and, with special reference to St 
Paul, ix. 16, 17; Acts 1X. 15, 20, Xxli, 15, 21, XxVl. 16. “Azréo- 
TeAev = ‘sent as His daréarodos.’ 

otx év copia Adyou. See note on v. 5. Preaching was St 
Paul’s great work, but his aim was not that of the professional 
rhetorician. Here he rejects the standard by which an age of 
rhetoric judged a speaker. The Corinthians were judging by 


* The translation of edayyeAlfer@at varies even in RV.; here, ‘ preach 
the gospel’; Acts xiii, 32, xiv. 15, ‘bring good tidings’; Acts xv 35, Gal. 
i. 16, 23, ‘preach’; 1 Pet. 1. 25, ‘preach good tidings ’ 

The old explanation, that missionary preaching requires a special gilt, 
whereas baptizing can be performed by any one, is probably right. 
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externals. The fault would conspicuously apply, no doubt, to 
those who ‘ran after’ Apollos. But the indictment is not 
limited to that party. All alike were externalists, lacking a 
sense for depth in simplicity, and thus easily falling a prey to 
superficialities both in the matter and in the manner of teaching. 
Livangile nest pas un sagesse, Cest une salut (Godet). 

tva py} KevwOh. To clothe the Gospel in codia Adyov was to 
impair its substance: xevody, cf. ix. 15; Rom. iv. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 
3, and eis xevdv, Gal. ii. 2; Phil. ii. 16. In this he glances at the 
Apollos party. 


I. 18-III. 4. THE FALSE WISDOM AND THE TRUE. 
(i) I. 18-II. 5. The False Wisdom. 


18-31. Zhe message of the Cross ts foolishness to the 
wonder-seeking Jew and to the wisdom-seeking Greek: but 
to us, who have tried it, tt 1s God's power and God's wisdom. 
Consider your own case, how God has chosen the simple and 
weak in preference to the wise and strong, that all glorying 
might be in Him alone. 


18 To those who are on the broad way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, the message of the Cross of course is foolishness; but to 
those who are in the way of salvation, as we feel that we are, it 
manifests the power of God. 19 For it stands written in Scripture, 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the discernment of 
the discerning I will set at nought. 2° What, in God’s sight, is 
the Greek philosopher? What, in God’s sight, is the Jewish 
Rabbi? What, be he Jew or Gentile, is the skilful disputer of 
this evilage? Did not God make foolish and futile the profane 
wisdom of the non-Christian world? 2! For when, in the provi- 
dence of God, the world, in spite of all its boasted intellect and 
philosophy, failed to attain to a real knowledge of God, it was 
God’s good pleasure, by means of the proclaimed Glad-tidings, 
which the world regarded as foolishness, to save those who have 
faith in Him. The truth of this is evident. Jews have no 
real knowledge of the God whom they worship, for they are 
always asking for miracles ; nor Greeks either, for they ask for a 
philosophy of religion: but we proclaim a Messiah who has 
been crucified, to Jews a revolting idea, and to Greeks an absurd 
one. * But to those who really accept God’s call, both Jews 
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and Greeks, this crucified Messiah is the supreme manifestation 
of God’s power and God’s wisdom. For what the Greek 
regards as the unwisdom of God is wiser than mankind, and 
what the Jew regards as the impotency of God is stronger than 
mankind. 

26 For consider, Brothers, the circumstances of your own call. 
Very few of you were wise, as men count wisdom, very few were 
of great influence, very few were of high birth. 2’ Quite the 
contrary. It was the unwisdom of the world which God specially 
selected, in order to put the wise people to shame by succeeding 
where they had failed; and it was the uninfluential agencies of 
the world which God specially selected, in order to put its 
strength to shame, by triumphing where that strength had been 
vanquished ; and it was the low-born and despised agencies 
which God specially selected, yes, actual nonentities, in order to 
bring to nought things that are real enough. *% He thus secured 
that no human being should have anything to boast of before 
God. But as regards you, on the other hand, it is by His will 
and bounty that ye have your being by adoption in Christ Jesus, 
who became for us wisdom manifested from God,—wisdom which 
stands for both righteousness and sanctification, yes, and redemp- 
tion as well. °!God did all this, in order that each might take 
as his guiding principle what stands written in Scripture, He that 
glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 

The Gospel in its essence makes no appeal to appreciation 
based on mere externalism. Divine Wisdom is not to be gauged 
by human cleverness (18-25). The history and composition of 
the Corinthian Church is a refutation of human pretensions by 
Divine Power (26-29), which, in the Person of Christ, satisfies 
the deeper needs and capacities of man (30, 31). 


18. 6 déyos. In contrast, not to Adyos codias (v. 5, ii. 6), 
but to copia Adyov (v. 17); the preaching of a crucified 
Saviour. 

The AV. spoils the contrast by rendering ‘the wisdom of 
words’ and ‘the preaching of the Cross.’ The use of codgia in 
these two chapters should be compared with the doy 
avetpa in the Book of Wisdom (i. 5, ix. 17), mvedpa codias 
(vii. 7), etc. St Paul had possibly read the book. We have in 
Wisdom the opposition between the c@ua and the avedpya or 
Youxy or copia (i. 4, ii. 3, 1x. 15). 

tod oratpov. “This expression shows clearly the stress 

2 
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which St Paul laid on the death of Christ, not merely as a great 
moral spectacle, and so the crowning point of a life of self- 
renunciation, but as in itself the ordained instrument of salvation” 
(Lightfoot). Cf. Ign. Zp. 18. 

Tos pev Girohdupevors, ‘For them who are perishing’ (dativus 
commodi), not ‘In the opinion of those who are perishing’ 
(Chrys.). Compare carefully 2 Cor. ii. 16, iv. 3; 2 Thess. 1. ro. 
The verb (John ui 16) is St Paul’s standing expression for the 
destiny of the wicked (xv. 18). The force of the present tense 
is ‘axiomatic,’ of that which is certain, whether past, present, or 
future: did rod reAous Tas Katyyopias riOeis (Theodoret), The 
idea of predestination to destruction is quite remote from this 
context: St Paul simply assigns those who reject and those who 
receive ‘the Word of the Cross’ to the two classes corresponding 
to the issues of faith and unbelief; and he does not define 
‘perishing.’ Itis rash to say that he means annihilation; still 
more rash to say that he means endless torment. Eternal loss 
or exclusion may be meant. 

pwopla. See on v. 21 and 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

rots 8€ cwlopdvors, It is not quite adequate to render this 
‘to those who are 1n course of being saved.’ Salvation is the 
certain result (xv. 2) of a certain relation to God, which relation 
is a thing of the present. This relation had a beginning (Rom. 
viii, 24), is a fact now (Eph. ii. 5, 8), and characterizes our 
present state (Acts iil. 47); but its inalienable confirmation 
belongs to the final adoption or éroAvrpwors (Rom. viii. 23; cf. 
Eph. iv. 30). Meanwhile there is great need for watchful 
steadfastness, lest, by falling away, we lose our filial relation to 
God. Consider x. 12, ix. 27; Gal. v. 4; Matt. xxiv. 13. 

jpiv. ‘As we have good cause to know.’ The addition of 
the pronoun throws a touch of personal warmth into this side 
of the statement: ‘you and I can witness to that.’ * 

Suvapis Geod éoriv. See Rom. i. 16. Not merely ‘a demon- 
stration of God’s power,’ nor ‘a power of God,’ but ‘God’s 
power.’ The contrast between dvvayis (not codia) Mcod and 
pwpia belongs to the very core of St Paul’s teaching (i. 4 ; cf. iv. 
20). Wisdom can carry conviction, but to save,—to give illumina 
tion, penitence, sanctification, love, peace, and hope to a human 
soul,—needs power, and divine power. 


19. yéypanrat ydp. Proof of what is stated in v. 18, zc. as 
regards the failure of worldly cleverness in dealing with the things 
of God. By yéypamrra, used absolutely, St Paul always means 


* Both Irenaeus (I. 11. 5) and Marcion (Tert. Marc. v. 5) omit the fui, 
and Marcion seems to have read dvvayus xal copia eof éoriv, To omit the 
huiy is to omit a characteristic touch ; and to insert cal copa rather spoils 
the point. 
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the O.T. Scriptures; v. 31, ll. 9, ili, 19, x. 7, xv. 45; Rom. i. 
17, ll, 24, 1. 4, 10, etc. 

Groh thy gopiay, From Isa. xxix. 14 (LXX), substituting 
aGerjow for xpvyw, in accordance with St Paul’s usual freedom 
of citation.* The Prophet, referring to the failure of worldly 
statesmanship in Judah in face of the judgment of the Assyrian 
invasion, states a principle which the Apostle seizes and applies. 
Possibly &@erjow comes from Ps. xxxiil. 10. 

giveowv. Worldly common sense (Matt. xi. 25). It has its 
place in the mind that is informed by the Spirit of God (Col. i. 9), 
and the absence of it is a calamity (Rom. i. 21, 31). On ovvecis 
and godia see Arist. Lith. Nic. VI. vii. 10. 

alerjow. The verb is post-classical, frequent in Polybius 
and LXX. Its etymological sense is not ‘destroy,’ but ‘set 
aside’ or ‘set at nought,’ and this meaning satisfies the present 
passage and the use in N.T, generally. 


20. oi copds; A very free citation from the general sense 
of Isa. xxxiii. 18 (cf. xix. 12): St Paul adapts the wording to his 
immediate purpose. The orginal passage refers to the time 
following on the disappearance of the Assyrian conqueror, with 
his staff of clerks, accountants, and takers of inventories, who 
registered the details of the spoil of a captured city. On the 
tablet of Shalmaneser in the Assyrian Gallery of the British 
Museum there is a surprisingly exact picture of the scene described 
by Isaiah. The marvellous disappearance of the invading host 
was to Isaiah a signal vindication of Jehovah’s power and care, 
and also a refutation, not so much of the conqueror’s ‘scribes,’ 
as of the worldly counsellors at Jerusalem, who had first thought 
to meet the invader by an alliance with Egypt, or other 
methods of statecraft, and had then relapsed into demoralized 
despair. St Paul’s use of the passage, therefore, although very 
free, is not alien to its historical setting. See further on ii. 9 
respecting examples of free quotation. For rot; see xv. 55; 
Rom. ii. 27. The question is asked in a triumphant tone.{ 

The ‘wise’ is a category more suitable to the Gentile (v. 22), 
the ‘scribe’ to the Jew, while the ‘disputer’ no doubt suits 
Greeks, but suits Jews equally well (Acts vi. 9, 1x. 29, xxvill. 29). 
This allotment of the terms is adopted by Clement of Alexandria 
and by Theodoret, and is more probable than that of Meyer and 


* He quotes from Isa. xxix. in Col. ii. 22 and Rom. ix. 20. Our Lord 
quotes from it Matt. x. 5, xv. 8f. 

+ He may have in his mind Isa. xix. 12, ov elow viv of copol cov; and 
Isa. xxxil, 18, wov elow of ypayparixol ; mov elow ol cupBovdetortes; No- 
where else in N.T., outside Gospels and Acts, does ypappareds occur. 
Bachmann shows that there is a parallel between the situation in Isaiah and 
the situation here ; but rot adwyos rodrov goes beyond the former. 
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Ellicott, which makes cddos generic, while ypappareds is applied 
to the Jew, and ovvfyrnrys to the Greek. But it is unlikely 
that St Paul is here making an exact classification, or means any 
one of the terms to be applied to Jew or Gentile exclusively. 

cuvintytis. A drag Aeyduevoy, excepting Ign. Hp. 18, from 
this passage. 

tol aidvos todtou. This is certainly applicable to Jews (see on 
ii. 8), but not to them exclusively (Gal. i. 4; Rom, xii. 2). The 
phrase is rabbinical, denoting the time before the Messianic age 
or ‘age to come’ (Luke xviii. 30, xx. 35). Z4zs aidy, the state of 
things now present, including the ethical and social conditions 
which are as yet unchanged by the coming of Christ, is fleeting 
(vii. 31), and is saturated with low motives and irreligion (il. 6; 
2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii 2). As aidv, “by metonymy of the 
container for the contained,” denotes the things existing in time, 
in short the world, 6 ai®y otros may be rendered ‘this world’; 
hujus saeculi quod totum est extra sphaeram verbi crucis (Beng.). 
See Grimm-Thayer s.v. aidév, and the references at the end of the 
article; also Trench, Sy. §lix. The genitive belongs to all 
three nouns. 

ob! éudpaver; LVonne stultam fecit(Vulg.), infatuavit (Tertull. 
and Beza). Cf. Rom. i. 22, 23, and Isa. xix. 11, xliv. 25, 33. 
The passage in Romans is an expansion of the thought here. 
God not only showed the futility of the world’s wisdom, but 
frustrated it by leaving it to work out its own results, and still 
more by the power of the Cross, effecting what human wisdom 
could not do,—not even under the Law (Rom. viii. 3). 

Tou Kéopou. Practically synonymous with rod aidivos rovrov 
(ii, 12, Hi, 18, 19): but we do not find 6 Kéopos 6 péAAwy, for 
xdcpos is simply the existing universe, and is not always referred 
to with censure (v. 10; John ili. 16).* 

After xécpov, ®8C®7DIEFGL, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. add rovdrov. 


N*ABC*D* P 17, Ong. omit. It is doubtless an insertion from the 
previous clause. 


21, éreid} ydp. Introduces, as the main thought, God’s 
refutation of the world’s wisdom by means of what the world 
holds to be folly, viz. the word of the Cross, thus explaining 
(yép) what was stated in vv. 19, 20. But this main thought 
presupposes (ézreidy) the self-stultification of the world’s wisdom 
in the providence of God. 

évy Ti copia roi Ccod. ‘This is taken by Chrysostom and 
others (¢g. Edwards, Ellicott) as God’s wisdom displayed in His 


_* St Paul uses xéoyos nearly fifty times, and most often in 1 and 2 Cor. 
With him the use of the word in an ethical sense, of what in the main is evil, 
is not are (il, 12, ill, 19, Vv. 10, xi, 32). See Hobhouse, Bampton Lectures, 
Pp. 3521. 
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works (Rom. i. 20; Acts xiv. 17), by which (év quasi-instrumental) 
the world ought to have attained to a knowledge of Him. But 
this sense of copia would be harsh and abrupt; and the order of 
the words is against this interpretation, as is also the context 
(€udpavey, evddxnoey 6 eds), ‘The wisdom of God’ is here 
God’s wise dealing with mankind in the history of religion, 
especially in permitting them to be ignorant (Acts xvii. 30; 
Rom. xi. 32; cf. Acts xiv. 16; Rom. i. 24). So Alford, Findlay, 
Evans, Lightfoot. 

odk éyvw. This applies to Jew as well as to Greek, although 
not in the same manner and degree. “The Pharisee, no less 
than the Greek philosopher, had a co¢iéa. of his own, which stood 
between his heart and the knowledge of God” (Lightfoot). See 
Rom. x. 2. The world’s wisdom failed, the Divine ‘foolishness’ 
succeeded. 

edSdxnoev. Connects directly with ydp. The word belongs 
to late Greek: Rom. xv. 26; Gal. i. 153; Col. i. 19. 

dud THS pwpias Tod Kypvyparos. Cf. Isa. xxvill. 9-13. Kypvype 
(Matt. xii. 41) differs from «xypvéis as the aorist does from the 
present or imperfect: it denotes the action, not in process, but 
completed, or viewed as a whole. It denotes, not ‘the thing 
preached’ (RV. marg.), but ‘the proclamation’ itself (ii. 4; 
2 Tim. iv. 17); and here it stands practically for ‘the word of 
the Cross’ (v. 18), or the Gospel, but with a slight emphasis 
upon the presentation. Kypicoew, which in earlier Greek meant 
‘to herald,’ passes into its N.T. and Christian use by the fact 
that the ‘Good-tidings’ proclaimed by Christ and His Apostles 
was the germ of all Christian teaching (Matt. ii, 1, iv. 17). 
‘The foolishness of preaching’ is a bold oxymoron (cf. v. 25), 
presupposing and interpreting v.18. In N.T., pwpia is peculiar 
to x Cor. (18, 23, ii. 14, iii. 19). 

rods miorevovras. With emphasis at the end of the sentence, 
solving the paradox of God’s will to work salvation for man 
through ‘foolishness.’ The habit of faith (pres. part.), and not 
cleverness, is the power by which salvation is appropriated (Rom. 
i. 17, iil. 25). He does not say rovs micredcavras, which might 
mean that to have once believed was enough. 


22. éreid8y. This looks forward to v. 23, to which v, 22 isa 
kind of protasis: ‘Since—while Jews and Gentiles alike demand 
something which suits their unsympathetic limitations—we, on 
the other hand, preach,’ etc. The two verses explain, with refer- 
ence to the psychology of the religious world at that time, what 
has been said generally in vv. 18, 21. The repeated xaé brackets 
(Rom. iii. 9) the typical Greek with the typical Jew, as the lead- 
ing examples, in the world in which St Paul’s readers lived, of 
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the droAAvpevor, the xdcpos and its wisdom. In a similar way 
the opposed sects of Epicureans and Stoics are bracketed by St 
Luke (Acts xvii.) as belonging, for his purpose, to one category. 
By the absence of the article (not ‘tke Jews,’ ‘tke Greeks,’ as 
in AV.) the terms connote characteristic attributes rather than 
denote the individuals. There were many exceptions, as the 
N.T. shows. 
onpeta aitoiiow. Matt. xii 38, xvi. 4; John iv. 48. The 
Jewish mind was matter-of-fact and crudely concrete. ‘“‘ Hebrew 
idiom makes everything as concrete as possible” (R. H. Kennett). 
There were certain wonders specified as to be worked by the 
Messiah when He came, and these they ‘asked for’ importun- 
ately and precisely. The Greek restlessly felt after something 
which could dazzle his ingenious speculative turn, and he passed 
by anything which failed to satisfy intellectual curiosity (Acts 
xvii. 18, 21, 32).* Lightfoot points to the difference between 
the arguments used by Justin in his Apologies addressed to 
Gentiles, and those used by him in his controversy with Trypho 
the Jew.f See Deissmann, Light from the Anc. East, p. 393. 
The AV. has ‘require @ sign.’ L, Arm. have onyetov. Beyond question 
onueta (NS A BCD, ete.) must be read: ‘ask for signs’ is right. B. Weiss 
prefers onmetov.t 


28. Xpiotdv éoraupwpdvov. ‘A crucified Messiah’ (ii. 2; 
Gal. ii. 1). ‘We preach a Christ crucified’ (RV. marg.), the 
very point at which the argument with a Jew encountered a wall 
of prejudice (Acts xxvl. 23, ef walyris 6 Xpirrds. Cf. Gal. ii, 21, 
v. 11). The Jews demanded a victorious Christ, heralded by 
onpeta, who would restore the glories of the kingdom of David 
and Solomon. To the Jew the Cross was the sufficient and 
decisive refutation (Matt. xxvii. 42; cf. Luke xxiv. 21) of the 
claim that Jesus was the Christ. To the first preachers of Christ, 
the Cross was the atonement for sin (xv. 3, 11). On this subject 
the Jew had to unlearn before he could learn; and so also, in 
a different way, had the Greek. Both had to learn the divine 
character of humility. Christ was not preached as a conqueror 
to please the one, nor as a philosopher to please the other: He 
was preached as the crucified Nazarene. 

€bveowv 5é pwpiav. The heathen, prepared to weigh the ‘p7os 
and cons’ of a new system, lacked the presuppositions which 
might have prepared the Jew for simple faith in the Christ. To 
him, the Gospel presented no prima facie case; it was unmean- 


* Gratos, qué vera requirunt (Lucr. i. 641). 

t See also Biblical Essays, pp. 150f., and Edwards ad Joe. 

+ Yet he interprets it in a plural sense. Eichhorn more consistently inter- 
prets it of a worldly Messiah, Mosheim of a nuraculous deliverance of Jesus 
from crucifixion. 


sof 
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ing, not even plausible: he was not, like the Jew, bent on 
righteousness (Rom. ix. 30-x. 3). Compare Cicero’s horror of 
crucifixion (Pro Rabir. 5), Lucian’s reference to our Saviour 
(De mort. Peregr 13) as tov dvecxodomicpévov éxeivoy codioryy, 
and the well-known caricature, found on the Palatine, of a slave 
bowing down to a crucified figure with an ass’s head, inscribed 
AdeZapevos Geov oeBerar. 


A few authorities (C? D?, Clem—Alex.) have "EAAnot instead of Z@vecur. 
Orig. seems to have both readings, 


24. aitots corresponds to yyty in v. 18, as tots KAnTots tO Tots 
cwlopévors: ‘to the actual believers’ in contrast to other Jews 
and Gentiles. The pronoun is an appeal to personal experience, 
as against objections ad exrira. 

Xpiordv. This implies the repetition of éoravpwpevoy, It is 
in the Cross that God’s power (Rom i. 16) and wisdom (z. 30, 
below) come into operation for the salvation of man. God's 
power and wisdom show themselves in a way which is not in 
accordance with men’s @ priori standards: they altogether tran- 
scend such standards. 

Whether St Paul is here touching directly the line of thought 
which 1s expressed in the prologue to the Fourth Gospel is very 
doubtful. He may be said to do so indirectly, in so far as the 
doctrine of the work of Christ involves that of His Person (Col. 
1. 17-20, li. g).* 


25. 75 p&pov tod Ocoi. Either, ‘a foolish thing on God’s 
part’ (such as a crucified Messiah), or, better, ‘the foolishness of 
God’ (AV.), in a somewhat rhetorical sense, not to be pressed. 
God’s wisdom, at its lowest, is wiser than men, and God’s power, 
at its weakest, 1s stronger than men. It is quite possible to 
treat the construction as a condensed comparison; ‘than men’s 
wisdom,’ ‘than men’s power’ (Matt. v. 20; John v. 36). So 
Lightfoot, Conybeare and Howson, etc. Jnjfirmitas Christi 
magna victoria est (Primasius). Victus vicit mortem, quam nullus 
gigas evastt (Herv.). Mortem, quam reges, giganies, et principes 
superare non poterant, thse mortendo victt (Atto). 


Throughout the above passage (17-25) we may note the 
close sequence of explanatory conjunctions, yép (18, 19, 21), 
éreioy (22), 67. (25). Without pretending to seize every nuance 


* «* This means that Christ stands for God’s wisdom upon earth, and exer- 
cises God’s power among men. Such a view implies a very close relation 
with the Godhead. But it should also be noted that this is still connected in 
St Paul’s mind with the Mission that has been laid upon Jesus, rather than 
regarded as the outcome of His essential natme” (Durell, Zhe Self- Revelation 
of our Lord, p. 150). On the order of the words Bengel remarks that we 
recognize God’s power before we recognize His wisdom. 
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of transition, or to call the Apostle to stringent account for every 
conjunction that he uses, the connexion of the successive clauses 
may be made fairly plain by following it in the order of thought. 
The ydp and 6r., going from effect to cause, present the sequence 
in reverse order. In following the order of thought, however, we 
must not forget that proof is sometimes from broad principles, 
sometimes from particular facts. The order works out somewhat 
as follows :— 

The Divine Power and Wisdom, at their seeming lowest, are 
far above man’s highest (25); for this reason (22-24) our Gospel 
—a poor thing in the eyes of men, is, to those who know it, the 
Power and Wisdom of God. This exemplifies (21) the truth 
underlying the history of the world, that man’s wisdom is con- 
victed of failure by the simplicity of the truth as declared by 
God. This is how God, now as of old, turns to folly the wisdom 
of the wise (19, 20), a principle which explains the opposite look 
which the ‘word of the Cross’ has to the diroAAvpevor and the 
cucouevot (18): and that is why (17) my mission is to preach 
oux ev copia Adyov. 

As a chain of explanatory statements, the argument might 
have gone straight from v. 18 to v. 22; but St Paul would not 
omit a twofold appeal, most characteristic of his mind, to Scrip- 
ture (19, 20), and to the religious history of mankind (21), the 
latter being exhibited as a verification of the other. 

Texts vary considerably as to the position of éerly in the first clause of 
v. 25, and also in the second clause. In the second, N* B 17 omit éoviy, 
and 1t is probably an interpolation from the first. 

26. Bdéwere yép. An unanswerable avgumentum ad hominem, 
clinching the result of the above passage, especially the compre- 
hensive principle of v 25. The verb is imperative (RV.), not 
indicative (AV.), and governs r7v xAjow directly. It is needless 
subtlety to make +. «A. an accusative of respect, ‘ Behold—with 
reference to your call—how that not many,’ ete. 

Thy KAfjow duov. ‘Summon before your mind’s eye what took 
place then; note the ranks from which one by one you were 
summoned into the society of God’s people; very few come from 
the educated, influential, or well-connected class.? With xAjRous 
compare KAyroi, vv. 2, 24: it refers, not so much to the external 
call, or even to the internal call of God, as to the conversion 
which presupposes the latter: wdvrwy avOpdrev KexAnpérwv ot 
braxotoat BovdAnbevres KAYTOL dvopacOyncay (Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 
p. 314). See on vii. 20, and Westcott on Eph. i. 18. 
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adehpot. As in v. 10, the affectionate address softens what 
might give pain. 

Stu o§ moddoi. A substantival clause, in apposition to KAjouw 
as the part to the whole: they are to ‘behold their calling,’ 
specially noting these facts which characterized it. From ‘not 
many’ we may assume that in each case there were some: but 
X. 5 warns us against interpreting od woAAoé as meaning more 
than ‘very few.’ 

kata odpka, This applies to dvvaroé and evyeveis as well as to 
cogoit. Each of the three terms is capable of a higher sense, 
as evyevets in Acts xvil. 11; each may be taken either (1) as a 
predicate, ‘not many of the called were wise,’ etc.; or (2) as 
belonging to the subject, the predicate being understood, ‘not 
many wise had part therein’; or (3) like (2), but with a different 
predicate, ‘not many wise were called’ (AV., RV.). The last 1s 
best. 

Some of the converts were persons of culture and position ; 
Dionysius at Athens (Acts xvii. 34), Erastus at Corinth (Rom. 
xvi. 23), the ladies at Thessalonica and Beroea (Acts xvii. 4, 12). 
But the names known to us (xvi. 17; Rom. xvi.) are mostly 
suggestive of slaves or freedmen. Lightfoot refers to Just. Apol. 
ll. g; Orig. Cels. li. 79.* 


27. 7a pwpd. Cf, Matt. xi. 25. The gender lends force to the 
paradox: tovs coos leads us to expect rods isyupous, x.7.r., but 
the contrast of genders is not kept up in the other cases. 

éfekdaro. The verb is the correlative of kAjow (26), but 
here, as in many other places, it brings in the idea of choice for 
a particular end. Thus, of the choosing of Matthias, of Stephen, 
of St Paul as a oxedos éxdoy7js, of St Peter to admit the first 
Gentiles (Acts xv. 7). The emphatic threefold éfeAdéaro 6 @eds 
prepares the way for v. 31. See iv. 7 and Eph. ii. 8. The 
Church, like the Apostle (2 Cor. xii, 10), was strong in weak- 
ness. 


28. éfoulernpéva. See on vi. 4; also 2 Cor. x. 10. “Ayenjs 
here only. 

kal td ph Svra. ‘Yea things that are not.’ The omission of 
the xai (X* A C* D* FG 17) gives force to the (then) “studi 


* A century later it was a common reproach that Christianity was a 
religion of the vulgar, and Apologists were content to imitate St Paul and 
glory in the fact, rather than deny it. But the charge became steadily less 
and less true. In Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan, he speaks of mzultz omnis 
ordinis being Christians. See Harnack, Mtssion and Expansion of Christt- 
anity, bk. iv. ch. 2; Lightfoot, Clement, 1. p. 30. Celsus, who urges this 
reproach, would not have written a serious treatise against the faith, 1f people 
of culture and position were not beginning to adopt it. See Glover, Conflict 
of Religions in the Roman Empire, ch. 9. 
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ously unconnected” and hyperbolical ra py dvra: but the xai 
(x8 B C3 DSE LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth ) 1s quite in St 
Paul’s style. The py does not mean ‘supposed not to exist,’ but 
‘non-existent,’ 7) with participles bemg much more common 
than ov. 

katrapyjon. The verb means ‘to reduce a person or thing to 
ineffectiveness,’ ‘to render work/ess or inoperative,’ and so ‘to 
bring to nought.’ It is thus a stronger word than xataoyvvy, 
and is substituted for it to match the antithesis between évra 
and pi dvra, It is very frequent in this group of the Pauline 
Epistles. Elsewhere it 1s rare (2 Thess. n. 8, 2 Tim. 1. 10; 
Luke xiit. 7; Heb. ii. 14); only four times in LXX, and very rare 
in Greek authors. Cf. xevwOf, v. 17, and Kevooe, 1X. 15. 


Instead of ra dyer ToD Kdcpuov, Marcion (Tert. Marc. v. 5, zhonesta et 
minima) seems to have read 7a dryev7] Kai Ta éhdyuora. 


29. Strws ph Kavyjonta waca odpé. For the construction see 
Rom. iil. 20; Acts x. 14. The negative coheres with the verb, 
not with waéca: in xv. 39 (od waca odpé) the negative coheres 
with waca. Tldéoca odp& is a well-known Hebraism (Acts 1i. 17), 
meaning here the human race apart from the Spirit; ‘that all 
mankind should abstain from glorying before God.’ * 

évditriov Too Oeo#. Another Hebraic phrase. Von coram tllo 
sed in illo gloriori possumus (Beng.). 


‘In His presence’ (AV.) comes from the false reading évidariovy atrod 
(C, Vulg. Syrr). The true reading (NW ABC®DEFGLP, Copt. Aeth ) 
is a forcible contrast to raoa odpé. 


80. é§ attoi dé ipets gore. ‘But ye (in emphatic contrast) are 
ffs children’ (another contrast). This is their true dignity, and 
the dé shows how different their case is from that of those just 
mentioned. The wise, the strong, the well-born, etc. may boast 
of what seems to distinguish them from others, df it is the 
Christian who really has solid ground for glorying. Some would 
translate ‘ But it proceeds from Him that ye are in Christ Jesus,’ 
z.é. ‘your being Christians is His doing.’ But in that case dels 
éore (note the accentuation) is hard to explain: the pronoun 1s 
superfluous: we should expect simply év Xpiord “Inood éore. 
Moreover, the sense given to é§ atrod 1s hard to justify. It is 
far more probable that we ought to read tueis éoré (WH., Light- 
foot, Ellicott) and not iets éore (T.R.). The meaning will then 
be, ‘But from Aim ye have your being in Christ Jesus.’ The 


* Renan (S, Paul, p. 233) gives cavxdouas as an instance of the way in 
which a word gets a hold on the Apostle’s mind so that he keeps on repeating 
it : vm mot Pobséde ; i] le ramene dans une page & tout propos; not for want 
of vocabulary, but because he cares so much more about his meaning than his 
style (v.17). Cf. w. 31, iii. 21, 1v. 7, v. 6, 1x, 15, 16, xv. 31. 
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addition of év Xp. ‘I. shows that more is meant than being His 
offspring in the sense of Acts xvii. 28. ‘By adoption in Christ 
you are among things that really exist, although you may be 
counted as nonentities: in this there is room for glorying’ (tv. 7; 
Eph. i 8f.). This is the interpretation of the Greek Fathers, 
probably from a sense of the idiom, and not from bias of any 
kind.* 

Ss éyevy Oy. This shows what the previous words involve. 
Not ‘who is made’ (AV.), nor ‘who was made’ (RV.), but ‘who 
became’ by His coming into the world and by what He accom- 
plished for us. He showed the highest that God could show to 
man (v. 18, il. 7), and opened the way to the knowledge of God 
through reconciliation with Him. 

godia Hpiv. This is the central idea, in contrast with the 
false codia in the context, and it is expanded in the terms which 
follow. For the dative see vv. 18, 24. 

dé Geos. The words justify é€ atrod and qualify éyeryOy .. . 
net, not copia only. The dé points to the source of w/timaie 
derivation. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. ii. 3. 

Suxatoodvn Te Kal... GrodUTpwors. The terms, linked into 
one group by the conjunctions, are in apposition to ocodéa and 
define it (RV. marg.): the four terms are not co-ordinate (AV., 
RV.).t Lightfoot suggests, on not very convincing grounds, 
that re kai serve to connect specially dixatoovvy and dyacpds, 
leaving dmoAvrpwots “rather by itself.” The close connexion 
between dux. and dy. is, of course, evident (Rom. vi. 19), dix. 
being used by St Paul of the moral state founded upon and flow- 
ing from, faith in Christ (Rom. x. 4, 10, vi. 133; Gal. v. 5; Phil. 
lll. 9), and dy. being used of the same state viewed as progress 
towards perfect holiness (v. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 3-7). By ‘righteous- 
ness’ he does not mean ‘justification’: that is presupposed and 
included. ‘Righteousness’ is the character of the justified man 
in its practical working. This good life of the pardoned sinner 
is to be distinguished from (a2) God’s righteousness (Rom. ili. 26, 
by which we explain Rom. i. 17), and from (4) Righteousness in 
the abstract sense of a right relation between persons (Acts x. 35, 
XXIV. 25). 

kat dmodttpwois. Placed last for emphasis, as being the 
foundation of all else that we have in Christ (Rom. v. 9, 10, 
viii. 32; cf. ili. 24). Others explain the order by reference to 
the thought of fza/ or completed redemption (Luke xxi. 28 ; Eph. 


* See Deissmann, Dze meutestamentliche Formel ‘‘in Christo Jesu.” 
Chrysostom remarks how St Paul keeps “‘ nailing them to the Name of 
Christ.” 

It was probably in order to co-ordinate all four that L, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. 
Arm. have jyiv before codla. 
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1. 14, iv. 30). Redemptio primum Christi donum est quod tnchoatur 
in nobis, et ultimum perficitur (Calv.). The former is better, but 
it does not exclude the latter. 


31. tva, xabbs yéypawra. Cf. v. 15. We have here a case 
either of broken construction, a direct being substituted for a 
dependent clause (ix. 15), or of ellipse, a verb like yévyras being 
understood (iv. 6, xi. 24; 2 Thess. 11. 3; Gal. i. 20, etc.). 

& kauydpevos. A free quotation, combining the LXX of Jer. 
ix. 23, 24 with r Sam. ii. 10, which resembles it. Jer. 1x. 23, 24 
runs, uy KavydcOw 6 codds & TH codig. airod Kat py Kavxydobu 6 
icxupos év rH loyil abrod Kal py Kavxdobw & mrovoros év TO TAOUTY 
airod, dAN’ 7 ev rotrw KavxadoTOw 6 KaVXdpmEVoOS, cvMeElY Kat 
yiwooxev Sri eyed eit Kupios 6 rowv éXeos. In 1 Sam. il. 10 we 
have dvvardés and dvvaye: for icyupds and icyxii, with the ending, 
ywdoxew tov Kuipiov kat qovety Kpia kat Sicaoovvyv év per THs 
yns. The occurrence of ‘the wise’ and ‘the strong’ and ‘the 
rich’ (as in vw. 26 here) makes the quotation very apt. 

Clement of Rome (Cor. 13) quotes the same passage, but 
ends thus; aA’ 7 6 Kavydpevos év Kupiw xavydoOw rod éxlyrety 
avrov Kal zovety Kpipa Kai dtkatoovvyy, thus approximating to 
St Paul’s quotation. Probably he quotes the LXX and un- 
consciously assimilates his quotation to St Paul’s. Lightfoot 
suggests that both the Apostle and Clement may have had a 
Greek version of 1 Sam. which differed from the LXX. For a 
false ‘glorying in God’ see Rom, iii. 17, and for a true glorying, 
Ecclus. xxxix. 8, 1. 20. 

Bachmann remarks that this is one of the remarkable quota- 
tions in which, by a free development of O.T. ideas and expres- 
sions, Christ takes the place of Jehovah ; and he quotes as other 
instances in Paul, 11. 16, x. 22; 2 Cor. x. 173; Phil. ii. rr; Rom. 
x. 13. Hort’s remarks on 1 Pet. ii. 3, where 6 Kvpuos in Ps. xxxiv. 
8 is transferred by the Apostle to Christ, will fit this and other 
passages. ‘It would be rash, however, to conclude that he meant 
to identify Jehovah with Christ. No such identification can be 
clearly made out in the N.T. St Peter is not here making a 
formal quotation, but merely borrowing O.T. language, and 
applying it in his own manner. His use, though different from 
that of the Psalm, is not at variance with it, for it is through the 
xeyororys of the Son that the xpyordrys of the Father is clearly 
made known to Christians.” The Father is glorified in the Son 
(John xiv. 13), and therefore language about glorifying the Father 
may, without irreverence, be transferred to the Son; but the 
transfer to Christ would have been irreverent if St Paul had not 
believed that Jesus was what He claimed to be. 

Deissmann (ew Light on the N.T:, p. 7) remarks that the 
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testimony of St Paul at the close of this chapter, “as to the 
origin of his congregations in the lower class of the great towns, 
is one of the most important historical witnesses to Primitive 
Christianity.” See also, Light from the Anc. East, pp. 7, 14, 
60, 142. 


II. 1-5. The False Wisdom (continued). 


So J came to you and preached, not a beautiful philosophy, 
but a crucified Christ. Iwasa feeble, timid speaker ; and 
zt was not my eloquence, but the power of God, that converted 
you. 


1 And (in accordance with this principle of glory only in the 
Lord) when I first came to Corinth, Brothers, it was as quite an 
ordinary person (so far as any pre-eminence in speech or wisdom 
is concerned) that I proclaimed to you the testimony of God’s 
love for you. *ForI did not care to know, still less to preach, 
anything whatever beyond Jesus Christ; and what I preached 
about Him was that He was crucified. ®And, as I say, it was 
in weakness and timidity and painful nervousness that I paid my 
visit to you: ‘and my speech to you and my message to you 
were not conveyed in the persuasive words which earthly 
wisdom adopts. No, their cogency came from God’s Spirit and 
God’s power ; 5for God intended that your faith should rest on 
His power, and not on the wisdom of man. 


1. nays. ‘And I, accordingly.” The xaf emphasizes the 
Apostle’s consistency with the principles and facts laid down in 
i. 18-31, especially in 27-31. His first preaching at Corinth 
eschewed the false codia, and conformed to the essential character 
of the Gospel. The negative side comes first (vz. 1, 2). 

éhOdv. At the time of his first visit (Acts viii. rf.). We 
have an analogous reference, 1 Thess. 1. 5, i. I. 

&Sekpoit. The rebuke latent in this reminder, and the affec- 
tionate memories of his first ministry to souls at Corinth (iv. 15), 
combine to explain this address (i. 10, 26). 

ANOov. The repetition, éAdav mpos tuas. . . 7AGov, instead of 
WAGov wpds Spas, is not a case of broken construction, still less 
a Hebraism. It gives solemn clearness and directness to St 
Paul’s appeal to their beginnings as a Christian body. 

ka0 drepoyyv. Most commentators connect the words with 
xarayyéAAwy rather than 7AGov. Compare xara xpdros (Acts xix. 
20), Kad? tSrepBorqv (1 Cor. xii. 31). Elsewhere in N.T. trepoxy 
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occurs only 1 Tim. ii. 2; cf. trepeyev, Rom. xiii. 1, etc. * Pre- 
eminence’ is an exact equivalent. 

héyou H aodias. See oni. 5, 17. - 

katayyeAkwy. The tense marks, not the purpose of the visit, 
for which the future would be suitable, but the way in which the 
visit was occupied. The aorists sum it upasawhole. Lightfoot 
suggests that dyyeAAew after verbs of mission or arrival (Acts xv. 
27) is commonly in the fresen¢ participle, as meaning ‘to dear, 
rather than to deliver, tidings.’ But this does not always suit 
karayyédAew in N.T.; see xi. 26; Acts iv. 2; Rom. 1. 8; Phil. 1.17; 
and dyyéAAewv, uncompounded, occurs only John xx. 18, with 
amrayy. aS Ud. 

waptupiov. ‘He spoke in plain and simple language, as be- 
came a witness’ (Lightfoot). Zestimonium stmpliciter diendum 
est: nec eloguentia nec subtilitate tngentt opus est, quae testem sus- 
fectum potius reddtt (Wetstein). Cf. xv. 15, 2 Thess. i. 10; 
t Tim. it. 6; 2 Tim. 1. 8. The first reference is decisive as to 
the meaning here. 

Tou @eod. genitivus objectias in i. 6. The testimony is the 
message of God’s love to mankind declared in the saving work 
of Christ (Rom. v. 8; John iii. 16); it is therefore a papripioy 
t. @eod as well as a papr. tr. Xpicrov. There is, of course, a 
witness from God (1 John v. 9), but the present connexion 1s 
with the Apostolic message about God and His Christ. 


papripov (82 BDEFGLP, Vulg. Sah. Aeth Arm. AV. RV. marg.) 
is probably to be preferred to wvorjpov (N* AC, Copt. RV.). WH. 
prefer the latter; but it may owe its origin tov. 7. On the other hand, 
papr. may come from i. 6. 


2. od yap Expwa te eiddvar. ‘Not only did I not speak of, 
but I had no thought for, anything else.’ Cf. Acts xvi. 5, cuved- 
xeTo TH Adyw, ‘he became engrossed in the word.’ For xpivew 
of a personal resolve see vil. 37; Rom. xiv. 13; 2 Cor. ii. 1. 
Does the od connect directly with &pwea or with re eidévar, as 
in AV., RV.? The latter 1s attractive on account of its incisive- 
ness ; ‘I deliberately refused to know anything.’ But it assumes 
that ovx éxpwa=ékpiva od, on the familiar analogy of od dypi. 
Apparently there is no authority for this use of ot ékpwa: odK €0, 
as Lightfoot points out, is not stnctly analogous. Accordingly, 
we must preserve the connexion suitable to the order of the 
words ; ‘I did not think fit to know anything.’ He did not 
regard it as his business to know more. Ellicott remarks that 
“the meaning is practically the same”: but we must not give to 
a satisfactory meaning the support of unsatisfactory grammar. 

tT. eiS€var. Not quite in the sense of éywxévar ru (viii. 2), 
‘to know something,’ as Evans here. In that case ei uu) would 
mean ‘but only.’ But re simply means ‘anything’ whatever. 
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"Inooiy Xpiorov. As ini. 13 contrast i. 23. In the Epistles 
of this date, Xpuords still designates primarily the Office; ‘Jesus, 
the Anointed One, and that (not as King in His glory, but)— 
crucified.’ 

kai robtov éotaupwpévoy. The force of xat rodrov is definitely 
to specify the point on which, in preaching Jesus Christ, stress 
was laid (6 Adyos r. oravpov, i. 18), the effect being that of a 
climax. The Apostle regards the Person and Work of Jesus 
the Messiah as comprising in essence the whole Gospel, and 
the Crucifixion, which with him involves the Resurrection, as 
the turning-point of any preaching of his work. This most vital 
point must not be forgotten when considering gz. 6 f. below. 


rt eldévat (BC P 17) is to be preferred to «ldéva: rr (SAD? FG L), 
D* L ins. tof before eldévac re. 


3. xdydé. He now gives the positive side—in what fashion he 
did come (3-5). Asin v. 1, the éys is emphatic, but here the 
emphasis is one of contrast. ‘Although I was the vehicle of 
God’s power (i. 18, ii. 4, 5), I not only eschewed all affectation 
of cleverness or grandiloquence, but I went to the opposite 
extreme of difidence and nervous self-effacement. Others in my 
place might have been bolder, but I personally was as I say’ 
Or else we may take v. 3 as beginning again at the same point 
as v.13; as if the Apostle had been interrupted after dictating 
v. 2, and had then begun afresh. Lightfoot regards xéyo as 
simply an emphatic repetition, citing Juvenal 1. 15, 16, Zt nos 
ergo manum feritlae subduximus, e¢ nos Consilium dedimus 
Sullae. 

év doOeveia. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29, xii. 10. The sense is general, 
but may include his unimpressive presence (2 Cor. x. 10) and 
shyness in venturing unaccompanied into strange surroundings 
(cf. Acts xvii. 15, xviii. 5), coupled with anxiety as to the tidings 
which Timothy and Silvanus might bring (cf. 2 Cor. il. 13). 
There was also the thought of the appalling wickedness of 
Corinth, of his poor success at Athens, and of the deadly hostility 
of the Jews to the infant Church of Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5, 
13). Possibly the malady which had led to his first preaching 
in Galatia (Gal. iv. 13) was upon him once more. If this was 
epilepsy, or malarial fever (Ramsay), it might well be the recurrent 
trouble which he calls a ‘thorn for the flesh’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). 

év béBw kat év tpdno wokkG. We have dfos and rpopzos com- 
bined in 2 Cor. vil. 15; Phil. ii, 12; Eph. vi. 5. The physical 
manifestation of distress is a climax. St Paul rarely broke new 
ground without companions, and to face new hearers required 
an effort for which he had to brace himself. But it was not the 
Gospel which he had to preach that made him tremble: he was 
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‘not ashamed’ of that (Rom. i. 16). Nor was it fear of personal 
danger. It was rather “a trembling anxiety to perform a duty.” 
In Eph. vi. 5, slaves are told to obey their masters pera poBov x. 
tpduov, which means with that conscientious anxiety that 1s 
opposed to éPOadpodSovd‘a (Conybeare and Howson).* No 
other N.T. writer has this combination of $dé8os and rpdsos. 
Some MSS. omit the second év. 

éyevépnv wpds Suas. These words are probably to be taken 
together, exactly as in xvi. 10; ‘I was with you.’ The sense of 
becoming in the verb, and of movement in the preposition, 1s 
attenuated. ‘My wisét to you was in weakness,’ preserves both 
the shade of meaning and the force of the tense. Cf. 2 John 12; 
1 Thess. ii. 7, ro. 


4. kat 6 dédyos pou. See on i. 5, 17. Various explanations 
have been given of the difference between Adyos and kjpvypa, 
and it is clear that to make the former ‘private conversation,’ 
and the latter ‘ public preaching,’ is not satisfactory. Nor is the 
one the delivery of the message and the other the substance of 
it: see oni. 21. More probably, 6 Adyos looks back to 1. 18, 
and means the Gospel which the Apostle preached, while 
«ypuypa is the act of proclamation, viewed, not as a process 
(xjpvéis), but asa whole. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 

odk €v mois copias Adyos. The singular word mtOéds or 
metOds, which is found nowhere else, is the equivalent of the 
classical wGavés, which Josephus (Av#é. viit. ix. 1) uses of the 
plausible words of the lying prophet of 1 Kings xni. The only 
exact parallel to wi8ds or ecbds from weiw is didds or Pedds from 
geidopar, and in both cases the spelling with a diphthong seems 
to be incorrect (WH. 4gp. p. 153). The rarity of the word has 
produced confusion in the text. Some cursives and Latin 
witnesses support a reading which is found in Origen and in 
Kus. Praep. Evang. i. 3., é€v weGot [dévOpwrivys| codpias Adywv, 17 
persuasione sapientiae |humanae] verbi, or sermones for sermonts ; 
where zeifot is the dat. of ze. From this, év reo codias 
has been conjectured as the original reading; but the evidence 
of SA BCDELP for & mifois or zreBois is decisive ; | and while 
copias Adyors almost certainly is genuine, dvOpwrivys almost 
certainly is not, except as interpretation. 

The meaning is that the false codéa, the cleverness of the 
rhetorician, which the Apostle is disclaiming and combating 


* Three times in Acts (xviii. 9, xxiii. 11, xxvii. 24) St Paul receives en- 
couragement from the Lord. There was something in his temperament which 
needed this. In Corinth the vision assured him that his work was approved 
and would succeed. He not only might work, he mzst do so (ix. 16). 

t It is remarkable that the word has not been adopted by ecclesiastical 
writers, 
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throughout this passage, was specially directed to the art of 
persuasion: cf. mufavoAcyia (Col. ii. 4). 

dmodeiger. Not elsewhere in N.T. It has two very different 
meanings: (1) ‘display’ or ‘showing off’ (cf. iv. 9 and Luke 
i. 80), and (2) ‘demonstration’ in the sense of ‘stringent proof.’ 
The latter is the meaning here. Aristotle distinguishes it from 
cvAdoyiopes. The latter proves that a certain conclusion follows 
from given premises, which may or may not be true. In éze- 
devgts the premises are known to be true, and therefore the 
conclusion is not only logical, but certainly true. In Z£7h. Vic. 
I. ill, 4 we are told that to demand rigid demonstrations (dzo- 
Seieas) from a rhetorician is as unreasonable as to allow a 
mathematician to deal in mere plausibilities. Cf. Plato Phaed. 
77.C, ZTheaet. 162E.* St Paul is not dealing with scientific 
certainty: but he claims that the certitude of religious truth 
to the believer in the Gospel is as complete and as ‘objective’ 
—equal in degree, though different in kind—as the certitude of 
scientific truth to the scientific mind. Mere human codia may 
dazzle and overwhelm and seem to be unanswerable, but assensum 
constringit non ves ; 1t does not penetrate to those depths of the 
soul which are the seat ot the decisions of a lifetime. The 
Stoics used dddeéts in this sense. 

mvetpatos Kat Suvdpews. See on i. 18. The demonstration 
is that which is wrought by God’s power, especially His power 
to save man and give a new direction to his life, As it is all 
from God, why make a party-hero of the human instrument? 
Some Greek Fathers suppose that miracle-working power is 
meant, which is an idea remote from the context. Origen 
refers avetparos to the O.T. prophecies, and dvvdpews to the 
N.T. miracles, thus approximating to the merely philosophic 
sense of dzddegis. And if dvvduews means God’s power, avev- 
paros will mean His Spirit, the Holy Spirit. The article is 
omitted as in 2. 13 (cf. Gal. v. 16 and Phil. ii. x with 2 Cor. 
xiii. 13). See Ellicott ad doc. The genitives are either sub- 
jective, ‘demonstration proceeding from and wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God,’ or qualifying, ‘demonstration con- 
sisting in the spirit and power of God,’ as distinct from per- 
suasion produced by mere cleverness. The sense of srvevparos 
is well given by Theophylact: dpprjry rit tpdre mriotw éveroie 
trois dxovovow. For the general sense see 1 Thess. 1. 5 and 
ii. 13; ‘our Gospel came not in word only, but also in power 
and in the Holy Spirit’; and ‘ye accepted it not as the word 
of men, but, as it is in truth, the word of God, which also 

*In papyri, daddefts is used of official evidence or proof. Bachmann 
pia érbdeki dods rod éxicracbas leparixa ypdppara (Tebt. Pap. ii. 291, 
41). 
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worketh in you that believe.’ St Paul’s appeal is to the strong 
conviction and deep practical power of the Gospel. Not that 
strong conviction is incompatible with error: there is such 
a thing as évepyeia wAdvys, causing men to believe what is false 
(2 Thess, ii, 11), but the false cod@ia engenders no depth of 
conviction. Lightfoot quotes Longinus, who describes St Paul 
as mpOrov . . . mpowrrdpevoy Soyparos dvamode’xrov — meaning 
philosophic proof, whereas St Paul is asserting a proof different 
in kind. “It was moral, not verbal [nor scientific] demonstra- 
tion at which he aimed.” This epistle is proof of that. 


avOpwrivys (NCA CLP, Copt. AV.) before copias 1s rejected by all 
editors. 


5. tva. This expresses, either the purpose of God, in so 
ordering the Apostle’s preaching (Theodoret), or that of the 
Apostle himself. The latter suits the éxpwa of v. 2; but the 
former best matches the thought of v. 4, and may be preferred 
(Meyer, Ellicott). The verse is co-ordinate with 1. 31, but 
rises to a higher plane, for wiores is more intimately Christian 
than the xavxyous of the O.T. quotation. 

py i év copia dvOpdaay. The preposition marks the medium 
or sphere in which faith has its root: cf. & rovrw morevomev 
(John xvi. 30). We often express the same idea by ‘depend 
on’ rather than by ‘rooted in’; ‘that your faith may not 
depend upon wisdom of men, but upon power of God.’ What 
depends upon a clever argument is at the mercy of a cleverer 
argument. Faith, which is at its root personal trust, springs 
from the vital contact of human personality with divine. Its 
affirmations are no mere abstract statements, but comprise the 
experience of personal deliverance ; olda yap @ wericrevka (2 Tim. 
i, 12). Here the negative statement is emphasized. 


(ii.) II. 6-ITI. 4. The True Wisdom. 
Il. 6-13. Zhe True Wisdom described. 


Lo mature Christians we Apostles preach the Divine 
Wisdom, which God has revealed to us by His Spirit. 


SNot that as preachers of the Gospel we ignore wisdom: 
when we are among those whose faith is ripe, we impart it. 
But it is not a wisdom that is possessed by this age; no, 
nor yet by the leaders of this age, whose influence is destined 
soon to decline. ‘On the contrary, what we impart is the 
Wisdom of God, a mystery hitherto kept secret, which God 
ordained from before all time for our eternal salvation. %Of 
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this wisdom no one of the leaders of this age has ever acquired 
knowledge, for if any had done so, they would never have 
crucified the Lord whose essential attribute is glory. %But, 
so far from any of them knowing this wisdom, what stands 
written in Scripture is exactly true about them, Things 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which entered 
not into the heart of man,—whatsoever things God prepared 
for them that love Him. But to us, who are preachers of 
His Gospel, God has unveiled these mysteries through the 
operation of His Spirit; for His Spirit can explore all things, 
even the deep mysteries of the Divine Nature and Will. We 
can understand this a little from our own experience. What 
human being knows the inmost thoughts of a man, except 
the man’s own spirit within him? Just so no one has attained 
to knowledge of the inmost thoughts of God, except God’s own 
Spirit, 12Yet what we received was not the spirit which 
animates and guides the non-Christian world, but its opposite, 
the Spirit which proceeds from God, given to us that we may 
appreciate the benefits lavished upon us by God. 4% And what 
He has revealed to us we teach, not in choice words taught 
by the rhetoric of the schools, but in words taught by the 
Spirit, matching spiritual truth with spiritual language. 


6. Lopiay S€ Aahodpev. The germ of the following passage is 
in i. 24, 30: Christ crucified is to the xAyroi the wisdom of 
God. This is the guiding thought to be borne in mind in 
discussing St Paul’s conception of the true wisdom.* There 
are two points respecting AaAotpey. Firstly, St Paul includes 
others with himself, not only his immediate fellow-workers, 
but the Apostolic body as a whole (xv. 11). Secondly, the 
verb means simply ‘utter’: it must not be pressed to denote 
a kind of utterance distinct from Adyos and xypvypa (v. 4), 
such as private conversation. 

év tots Tedelots. It is just possible that there is here an 
allusion to the technical language of mystical imitation; but, 
if so, it is quite subordinate. By reAeor St Paul means the 
mature or full-grown Christians, as contrasted with vimvoe (ili. 1).T 
The word is used again xiv. 20; Phil. iii. 15; Eph. iv. 13. 
Those who had attained to the fulness of Christian experience 


* See ch x. in Chadwick, Pastoral Teaching, pp. 356f., and note the 
emphatic position of cogiay. 

+ This sense is frequent in papyri and elsewhere. ‘Initiated’ would be 
TETENED [EVOL 
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would know that his teaching was really philosophy of the 
highest kind. The év means, not merely ‘in the opinion of,’ 
but literally ‘among,’ 7x consessu; ‘in such a circle’ the Apostle 
utters true wisdom. 

It is quite clear that St Paul distinguishes two classes of 
hearers, and that both of them are distinct from the droAAvpevor 
of i. 18, or the Jews and Greeks of 1. 22, 23. On the one 
hand, there are the réAeo., whom he calls lower down zrvevpa- 
tiuxot (Y¥. 13-111. 1); on the other hand, there is the anomalous 
class of odpxiwwo., who are babes in Christ. Ideally, all Chris- 
tians, as such, are wvevparixoi (xii. 31; Gal. in. 2, 5; Rom. 
viii. 9, 15, 26). But practically, many Christians need to be 
treated as (as, iii, 1), and to all intents are, odpxuvol, vitor, 
yoytxoi (v. 14), even capxixoé (iii. 3). The work of the Apostle 
has as its aim the raising of all such imperfect Christians to 
the normal and ideal standard; tva rapuorjowpey ravra avOpw- 
mov TéXeLov év XpiorG (Col. i. 28, where see Lightfoot). St Paul’s 
thought, therefore, seems to be radically different from that 
which is ascribed to Pythagoras, who is said to have divided 
his disciples into réAeot and vio. It is certainly different 
from that of the Gnostics, who erected a strong barrier between 
the initiated (réAeor) and the average Christians (Wvxtxoé). 
There are clear traces of this Gnostic distinction between 
esoteric and exoteric Christians in the school of Alexandria 
(Eus. HZ. v. xi.), and a residual distinction survives in the 
ecclesiastical instinct of later times (Ritschl, Aides Implicita). 
The vital difference is this: St Paul, with all true teachers, 
recognizes the principle of gradations. He does not expect 
the beginner at once to equal the Christian of ripe experience ; 
nor does he expect the Gospel to level all the innumerable 
diversities of mental and moral capacity (viii. 7, xii. 12-27; 
Rom. xiv.). But, although gradations of classes among Christians 
must be allowed, there must be no differences of caste. The 
‘wisdom’ is open to all; and all, in their several ways, are 
capable of it, and are to be trained to receive it. So far as 
the Church, in any region or in any age, is content to leave 
any class in permanent nonage, reserving spiritual understanding 
for any caste, learned, or official, or other,—so far the Apostolic 
charge has been left unfulfilled and the Apostolic ideal has 
been abandoned. 

The 6€ is explanatory and corrective; ‘Now by wisdom I 
mean, not,’ etc. 

To aidvos ToUTou. See on i. 20. 

ob3€ t&v dpxdévrav. It is quite evident from v. 8 that the 
dpxovres are those who took part in the Crucifixion of the Lord 
of Glory. They, therefore, primarily include the rulers of the 
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Jews. Peter says, xat viv, ddeX poi, olda dre xara dyvorav éexpdéare, 
Gomwep Kat ot Gpxovres Suoy (Acts ii. 17); and if St Luke is 
responsible for the form in which this speech is reported, the 
words may be regarded as the earliest commentary on our 
passage. But Pilate also was a party to the crime: and ‘the 
rulers of this dispensation’ includes all, as well ecclesiastical 
as civil. ; 

Some Fathers and early writers, from Marcion (Tert. Maze. 
v. 6) downwards, understand the dpyovres rot aidvos rovrov to 
mean demons: cf. Koopoxparopas Tod oxdrovs Tov aildvos TovTou 
(Eph. vi. 12). Perhaps this idea exists already in Ignatius; 
eAabey tov dpxovra Tov aidvos rovrov ... 6 Odavaros tod Kupiov. 
See Thackeray, Zhe Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, pp. 156f., 230n. But this interpretation is wholly 
incompatible with v. 8, as also is the very perverse suggestion 
of Schmiedel that St Paul refers to Angels, whose rule over 
certain departments in God’s government of the world belongs 
only to this dispensation, and ceases with it (karapyoupévwr), 
and who are unable to see into the mysteries of redemption 
(Gal. ili, 19; 1 Pet. i. 12). See Abbott, Zze Son of Man, p. 5. 

TOV KaTapyoupévwy. See oni. 28. The force of the present 
tense is ‘axiomatic.? These rulers and their function belong to 
the sphere of zpdcxazpa (vii. 31 ; 2 Cor. iv. 18), and are destined 
to vanish in the dawn of the Kingdom of God. So far as the 
Kingdom is come, they are gone. Yet they have their place 
and function in relation to the world in which we have our 
present station and duties (vii. 20, 24, 31), until all ‘pass away into 
nothingness.’ 


%. GANG AaAodper, The verb is repeated for emphasis with 
the fully adversative dAAd (Rom. viil. 15; Phil. iv. 17); ‘But 
what we do utter 1s,’ etc. 

@e0d codiav. The @ecod is very emphatic, as the context 
demands, and nearly every uncial has the words in this order. 
To read codiav ®eot (L) mars the sense. 

év puotnpia. We may connect this with AaAotpuer, to charac- 
terize the manner of communication, as we say, ‘to speak zz a 
whisper,’ or to characterize its effect—‘ while declaring a mystery.’ 
Or we may connect with codiav: and this is better, in spite of 
the absence of rjv before év pvornpio (see Lightfoot on 1 Thess. 
i, 1). The ‘wisdom’ is é& puorypiw, because it has been for 
so long a secret, although now made known to all who can 
receive it, the dyso: (Col. i. 26) and xAyroé. 

Assuming that paprivpiov is the right reading in gv. 1, we 
have here almost the earliest use of zvorjprov in N.T. (2 Thess. 
ii. 7 is the earliest). See J. A. Robinson, Zphestans, pp. 234-249, 
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for a full discussion of the use of the word in N.T., also Westcott, 
Ephesians, pp. 180-182. 

Thy dtroxexpuppévny. For the sense see Eph. iii. 5; Col.1. 26; 
Rom. xvi. 25. The words are explanatory of év pvornpiw. The 
wisdom of God had been hidden even from prophets and 
saints (Luke x. 24), until the fulness of time: now it 1s made 
manifest. But it remains hidden from those who are not pre- 
pared to receive it; eg. from Jews (2 Cor. iu. 14) and the 
dvroh\Avpevor generally (2 Cor. iv. 3~6). This contrast is followed 
up in vv. 8-16. 

iv mpodptcev 6 Geds. To be taken directly with the words 
that follow, without supplying dwoxaAvwWa or any similar link. 
The ‘wisdom’ is ‘Christ crucified’ (1. 18-24), fore-ordained by 
God (Acts iv. 28, Eph. iii. 11) for the salvation of men. It was 
no afterthought or change of plan, as Theodoret remarks, but was 
fore-ordained dvwéev kai é€ dpyijs. 

eis Sdfav Hay. Our eternal glory, or complete salvation 
(2 Cor. iv. 7; Rom. vin. 18, 21, etc). From meaning ‘ opinion,’ 
and hence ‘public repute,’ ‘praise,’ or ‘honour,’ deg acquires in 
many passages the peculiarly Biblical sense of ‘splendour,’ 
‘brightness,’ ‘glory.’ This ‘glory’ is used sometimes of physical 
splendour, sometimes of special ‘ excellence’ and ‘ pre-eminency’ ; 
or again of ‘majesty,’ denoting the unique glory of God, the 
sum-total either of His incommunicable attributes, or of those 
which belong to Chnist. In reference to Christ, the glory may 
be either that of His pre-incarnate existence in the Godhead, 
or of His exaltation through Death and Resurrection, at God’s 
right hand. 

It is on this sense of the word that is based its eschatological 
sense, denoting the final state of the redeemed. Excepting 
Heb. ii, ro and 1 Pet. v. 1, this eschatological sense is almost 
peculiar to St Paul and is characteristic of him (xv. 43; 1 Thess. 
ll, 12; 2 Thess. li, 14; Rom. v. 2; Phil. iii. 21, etc.). This 
state of the redeemed, closely corresponding to ‘the Kingdom 
of God,’ 1s called ‘the glory of God,’ because as God’s adopted 
sons they share in the glory of the exalted Christ, which consists 
in fellowship with God. This ‘glory’ may be said to be enjoyed 
in this life in so far as we are partakers of the Spirit who is the 
‘earnest’ (dppa8av) of our full inheritance (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5; 
Eph. i, 14; cf. Rom. viii. 23). But the eschatological sense is 
primary and determinant 1n the class of passages to which the 
present text belongs, and this fact is of importance. 

What is the wisdom of which the Apostle is speaking? Does 
he mean a special and esoteric doctrine reserved for a select 
body of the initiated (réAeioc)? Or does he mean the Gospel, 
‘the word of the Cross,’ as it is apprehended, not by babes in 
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Christ, but by Christians of full growth? Some weighty con- 
siderations suggest the former view, which is adopted by Clement, 
Origen, Meyer, and others; especially the clear distinction made 
in ill. 1, 2 between the ydéAa and the papa, coupled with the 
right meaning of év in vw. 6. On the other hand, the frequent 
assertions (1. 18, 24, 30) that Christ crucified is the Power and 
Wisdom of God, coupled with the fact that this Wisdom was 
‘fore-ordained for our salvation’ (see also cca: 1n i. 21), seem 
to demand the equation of the wisdom uttered by the Apostle 
with the pwpia rod knptyparos, and the equation of @eot codiar 
in il. 7 with @eod codiav in 1. 24 (cf. i. 30). These considera- 
tions seem to be decisive. With Heinric1, Edwards, and others, 
we conclude that St Paul’s ‘wisdom’ is the Gospel, simply. 
With this Chrysostom agrees; codiav A€yer 76 Kypuypa Kal Tov 
Tporov THS cwTpias, TO Ota TOU cTavpov owHnvary TerELovs SE Tors 
WETLOTEVKOTAS. 

But the ydéAa and the Bpaya of iii, 2, and the distinction 
between réAcio. and virion év Xpiorg, must be satisfied. The 
ré\evou are able to follow the ‘unsearchable riches of Christ’ and 
‘manifold wisdom of God’ (Eph. iii. 8, 10) into regions of 
spiritual insight, and into questions of practical import, to which 
vymiot cannot at present rise. But they may rise, and with 
proper nurture and experience will rise. There is no bar to 
their progress. 

The ‘wisdom of God,’ therefore, comprises primarily Christ 
and Him crucified; the preparation for Christ as regards Jew and 
Gentile ; the great mystery of the call of the Gentiles and the ap- 
parent rejection of the Jews; the justification of man and the 
principles of the Christian life; and (the thought dominant in the 
immediate context) the consummation of Christ’s work in the dd£a 
nov. The Epistle to the Romans, which is an unfolding of the 
thought of 1 Cor. i. 24-31, is St Paul’s completest utterance of this 
wisdom. It is Bpdpze, while our Epistle is occupied with things 
answering to yaAa, although we see how the latter naturally leads 
on into the range of deeper problems (xiu., xv.). But there is 
no thought here, or in Romans, or anywhere in St Paul’s writings, 
of a disciplina arcani or body of esoteric doctrine. The Bpapa 
is meant for all, and all are expected to grow into fitness for it 
(see Lightfoot on Col. i. 26 f.); and the form of the Gospel (ii. 2) 
contains the whole of it in germ. 


8. fy obdels .. . €yvwxey. The qv must refer to codiay, ‘ which 
wisdom none of the rulers of this world hath discerned.’ 

ei yép. Parenthetical confirmation of the previous statement. 
‘Had they discerned, as they did not, they would not have cruci- 
fied, as they did.’ It is manifest from this that the dpxovres are 
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neither demons nor angels, but the rulers who took part in 
crucifying the Christ. , 

Tov Kuptov tis Soéqs. Cf. Jas. 1.1; Eph. i.17; Acts vil. 2; 
also Ps. xxiv. 7; Heb. ix. 5. The genitive is qualifying, but the 
attributive force is strongly emphatic, bringing out the contrast 
between the indignity of the Cross (Heb. x1i. 2) and the majesty 
of the Victim (Luke xxii. 69, xxii. 43).* 


9. addd. ‘On the contrary (so far from any, even among the 
great ones of this world, knowing this wisdom, the event was) 
just as it stands written.’ There is no difficulty in understanding 
yéyovey, or some such word, with xafws yéyparrat, But the con- 
struction can be explained otherwise, and perhaps better. See 
below, and on 1. 19. 

& éBadpds odx efSev. The relative is co-ordinate with # in 
v. 8, refers to codia, and therefore 1s indirectly governed by 
AaAdotpev in v. 7 (so Heinrici, Meyer, Schmiedel). It might (so 
Evans) be governed by dzexaAuev, if we read yuiv d€ and take 
v.10 as an apodosis. But this is awkward, especially as @ does 
not precede xafds yéypamrrar. The only grammatical irregularity 
which it is necessary to acknowledge is that d serves first as an 
accusative governed by efdey and 7xovcev, then as nominative to 
avéBy, and once more in apposition to éca (or 4) in the accus- 
ative. Such an anacoluthon is not at all violent. 

éml kapSiavy... odx dveBy. Cf. Acts vii. 23; Isa. Ixv. 17; 
Jer. iii. 16, etc. ‘Heart’ in the Bible includes the mind, as 
here, Rom. 1. 21, x. 6, etc. 

oa. In richness and scale they exceed sense and thought 
(John xiv. 2). 

hroipacev, Here only does St Paul use the verb of God. 
When it is so used, it refers to the blessings of fizal glory, with 
(Luke ii. 31) or without (Matt. xx. 23, xxv. 34; Mark x. 40; Heb. 
xi. 16) including present grace; or else to the miseries of jina/ 
punishment (Matt. xxv. 41). See note on ddéa, v. 7. The ana- 
logy of N.T. language, and the dominant thought of the context 
here, compel us to find the primary reference in the consumma- 
tion of final blessedness. See Aug. De catech. rud, 24; Const. 
Apost, VII. xxxii. 2; with Irenaeus, Cyprian, Clement of Alex- 
andria and Origen. This does not exclude, but rather carries 
with it, the thought of ‘present insight into Divine things’ 
(Edwards). See on z. 10, and last note on v. 7. 


* Crux servorum suppliaum. Eo Dominum gloriae affecerunt (Beng.). 
“The levity of philosophers in rejecting the cross was only surpassed by 
the stupidity of politicians in inflicting it” (Findlay). The placing of r.x.7. 
dofijs between ovx dv and the verb throws emphasis on the words ; ‘ they would 
never have crucified the Lord of Glory’: cf. Heb. iv. 8, viii. 7 (Abbott, Johan- 
nine Grr, 2566). : 
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Toig dyat@ow aitdvy. See Rom. viii. 28-30. Clement of 
Rome (Cor. 34), in quoting this passage, restores rots Sropévovow 
from Isa. lxiv. 4 in place of rots dyaréow. This seems to show 


that he regards the xaos yéyparra: as introducing a quotation 
from Isaiah. 


We ought possibly to read Sa troiuacey with A BC, Clem-Rom. 
But & #rolwacer is strongly supported (8 DEF GLP, Clem-Alex. Orig. 
Polyc-Mart.). Vulg. has guae with defgr., 

The much debated question of the source of St Paul’s quota- 
tion must be solved within the limits imposed by his use of xafas 
yéypamrrat, See on i.19 and 31. The Apostle unquestionably 
intends to quote Canonical Scripture. Enzther, then, he actually 
does so, or he unintentionally (Meyer) slips into a citation from 
some other source. The only passages of the O.T. which come 
into consideration are three from Isaiah. (1) lxiv. 4, dd rod 
aidvos obk HKOVGapeY ove of GPOaApoL Huav efdov Medv 
rAyVv ood Kal Ta €pya ood, & roijores Tols tropévovew EXeov (Heb. 
‘From eternity they have not heard, they have not hearkened, 
neither hath eye seen, a God save Thee, who shall do gloriously 
for him that awaiteth Him’). (2) Ixv. 17, wal od py éwédrXOy 
airav éri tiv kapSiéay (observe the context). Also (3) lii. 15, 
as quoted Rom. xv. 21, a passage very slightly to the purpose. 
The first of these three passages is the one that is nearest to the 
present quotation. Its general sense is, ‘The only living God, 
who, from the beginning of the world, has proved Himself to be 
such by helping all who trust in His mercy, is Jehovah’; and it 
must be admitted that, although germane, it 1s not very close to 
St Paul’s meaning here. But we must remember that St Paul 
quotes with great freedom, often compounding different passages 
and altering words to suit his purpose. Consider the quotations 
in i, 19, 20, 31, and in Rom. ix. 27, 29, and especially in Rom. 
ix. 31, x. 6, 8,15. Freedom of quotation is a vera causa; and 
if there are degrees of freedom, an extreme point will be found 
somewhere. With the possible exception of the doubtful case 
in Eph. v. 14, 1t is probable that we reach an extreme point here. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that Clement of Rome, in the 
earliest extant quotation from our present passage, goes back to 
the LXX of Isa. lxiv. 4, which is evidence that he regarded that 
to be the source of St Paul’s quotation. At the very least, it 
proves that Clement felt that there was resemblance between 
1 Cor. ii. 9 and Isa. lxiv. 4. 

Of other solutions, the most popular has been that of Origen 
(in Matt. xxvii. 9); in nullo regulari libro hoc posttum tnvenitur, 
nist in Secretis Ehae Prophetae. Origen was followed by others, 
but was warmly contradicted by Jerome (i Zsai. Ixiv. 4: see also 
Prol. in Gen. ix. and £p. \wvii. [ci.| 7), who nevertheless allows 
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that the passage occurs not only in the Apocalypse of Elias, but 
also in the Ascension of Esaias. This, however, by no means 
proves that the Apostle quotes from either book, for the writers 
of those books may both of them be quoting from him. Indeed, 
it is fairly certain that this is true of the Apocalypse of Elias ; 
unless we reject the testimony of Epiphanius (/aer. xlii.), who 
says that this Apocalypse also contains the passage in Eph. v. 14, 
which (if St Paul quotes it without adaptation) 1s certainly from 
a Christian source. And there is no good reason for doubting 
the statement of Epiphanius. The Apocalypse of Elias, if it 
existed at all before St Paul’s time, would be sure to be edited 
by Christian copyists, who, as in the case of many other apoca- 
lyptic writings, inserted quotations from N.T. books, especially 
from passages like the present one. The Ascension of Esaias, 
as quoted by Epiphanius (Ixvu. 3), was certainly Christianized, 
for it contained allusions to the Holy Trinity. It is probably 
identical with the Ascension and Vision of Isaiah, published by 
Laurence in an Ethiopic, and by Gieseler in a Latin, version. 
The latter (xl. 34) contains our passage, and was doubtless the 
one known to Jerome; the Ethiopic, though Christian, does not 
contain it. See Tisserant, Ascension d’[sate, p. 211. 

On the whole, therefore, we have decisive ground for regard- 
ing our passage as the source whence these Christian or Chris- 
tianized apocrypha derived their quotation, and not wice versa. 
Still more strongly does this hold good of the paradox of “ over- 
sanguine liturgiologists” (Lightfoot), who would see in our 
passage a quotation from the Liturgy of St James, a document 
of the Gentile Church of Aelia far later than Hadrian, and full 
of quotations from the N.T.* 

Resch, also over-sanguine, claims the passage for his col- 
lection of Agrapha, or lost Sayings of our Lord, but on no 
grounds which call for discussion here. 

Without, therefore, denying that St Paul, like other N.T. 
writers, might quote a non-canonical book, we conclude with 
Clement of Rome and Jerome, that he meant to quote, and 
actually does quote—very freely and with reminiscence of lxv. 17 
—from Isa. lxiv. 4. He may, as Origen saw, be quoting from 
a lost Greek version which was textually nearer to our passage 
than the Septuagint 1s, but such an hypothesis is at best only a 
guess, and, in view of St Paul’s habitual freedom, it 1s not a very 
helpful guess. 

The above view, which is substantially that of the majority of 
modern commentators, including Ellicott, Edwards, and Lightfoot 

* Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome, 1. pp. 389 f., 11. pp. 106f. ; Hammond, 


Liturgees Eastern and Western, p.x. Neither Ongen nor Jerome know of 
any liturgical source. 
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(to whose note this discussion has special obligations) is rejected 
by Meyer-Heinr., Schmiedel, and some others, who think that St 
Paul, perhaps fer tncuriam, quotes one of the apocryphal writings 
referred to above. It has been shown already that this hypo- 
thesis is untenable. For further discussion, see Lightfoot, 
S. Clement of Rome, 1. p. 390, and on Clem. Rom. Cor. 34; 
Resch, Agrapha, pp. 102, 154, 281; Thackeray, S¢ Paul and 
Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 240f. On the seemingly 
hostile reference of Hegesippus to this verse, see Lightfoot’s 
last note 27 Joc. 

These two verses (9, 10) give a far higher idea of the future 
revelation than is found in Jewish apocalyptic writings, which 
deal rather with marvels than with the unveiling of spiritual 
truth. See Hastings, DZ. iv. pp. 186, 187; Schurer, J.P, 11. 
iii, pp. 129-132; Lacy. B15. 1, 210. 


10. wpiv ydp. Reason why we can utter things hidden from 
eye, ear, and mind of man: ‘Because to ws God, through the 
Spirit, unveiled them,’ or, ‘For to ws they were revealed by God 
through the Spirit.’ The qty follows hard upon and interprets 
ros dyaraow airév, just as puiv on tots owlopévors (i. 18): cf. 
jpiv in i, 30 and Adv in ii. 7. The nyty is in emphatic contrast 
to ‘the rulers of this world’ who do not know (wu 8). God 
reveals His glory, through His Spirit, to those for whom it is 
prepared. See note on zw. 7; also Eph. i. 14, 17; 2 Cor. i. 22. 

If S€ be read instead of yap, we must either adopt the awkward 
construction of & 6¢@adpds k.7.r. advocated by Evans and rejected 
above, or else, with Ellicott, make dé introduce a second and 
supplementary contrast (co-ordinate with, but more general than, 
that introduced by daAAd in v. 9) to the ignorance of the 
apxovres in v. 8. On the whole, the “latent inferiority” of the 
reading 6¢ is fairly clear. 

dmexddupev, The aorist points to a definite time when the 
revelation took place, viz. to the entry of the Gospel into the 
world.* Compare the aorists in Col. 1. 26; Eph. ui 5. 

téydp nvedpua. Explanatory of 6a rot rveiparos. The cwlé- 
uevot and the ayarravres tov @edv possess the Spirit, who has, and 
gives access to, the secrets of God. 

épauvad. The Alexandrian form of épewa@ (T.R.). The word 
does not here mean ‘searcheth in order to know,’ any more than 
it means this when it is said that God searches the heart of man 
(Rom. viii. 27; Rev. ii. 23; Ps. cxxxix. 1). It expresses “the 

* Ts it true that ‘‘revelation is distinguished from ordinary spiritual in- 
fluences by its suddenness”? May there not bea gradual unveiling? Revela- 
tion implies that, without special aid from God, the truth in question would 


not have been discovered. Human ability and research would not have 
sufficed. 
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activity of divine knowledge” (Edwards) ; or rather, it expresses 
the activity of the Spirit in throwing His light upon the deep 
things of God, for those in whom He dwells. Scrutatur omnia, 
non quia nesctt, ut inveniat, sed quia nihil relinguit quod nesaat 
(Atto). For the form see Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch., 
p. 31. 
+a Baby. Cf. ‘OQ Bados rdovrov Kat codias Kal yvaoews Meo 
(Rom. xi. 33), and contrast ra Baféa rod Zarava, ws A€youce (Rev. 
ii, 24).* 
jut yap (B and several cursives, Sah. Copt., Clem-Alex. Bas.) seems to 
be preferable to quiy 6€é (NACDEFGLP, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth., 
Orig.), but the external evidence for the latter 1s very strong. Certainly 
dmrexddupey 6 Ocds (NABCDEFGP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is 


preferable to 6 Oeds am. (L, Sah. Orig.), After mveduaros, N7DEFGL, 
Vulg. Syrr. Sah. Arm. Aeth. AV, add airof, N* ABC, Copt. RV. omit. 


11. tis yap ofdev dvOpdmwy. This verse, taken as a whole, 
confirms the second clause of v. 10, and thereby further explains 
the words dca rod rveduaros. The words dvOpwrev and dvOperov, 
repeated, are emphatic, the argument being a minori ad majus. 
Even a human being has within him secrets of his own, which 
no human being whatever can penetrate, but only his own spirit. 
How much more is this true of God! The language here 
recalls Prov. xx. 27, pas Kupiov avon avOpdruv, ds épavva rapeta 
kotAias. Cf. Jer. xvii.g9, 10. The question does not mean that 
nothing about God can be known; it means that what is known 
is known through His Spirit (v. ro). 

7a Tou dvOpHmou. The personal memories, reflexions, motives, 
etc., of any individual human being; all the thoughts of which 
he is conscious (iv. 4). 

76 Trveipa Tod dvOp. 76 év ata. The word zvetua is here used, 
as inv. 5, vii. 34; 2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Thess. v. 23, in the purely 
psychological sense, to denote an element in the natural con- 
stitution of every human being. ‘This sense, if we carefully 
separate all passages where it may stand for the spirit of man as 
touched by the Spirit of God, is not very frequent in Paul. See 
below on 2. 14 for the relation of rvetua to Uvyy. 

odrws kai x.t.. It is here that the whole weight of the state- 
ment lies. 

éyvoxev. This seems to be purposely substituted for the 
weaker and more general oféev. For the contrast between the 
two see 2 Cor. v. 16; 1 John ii. 29. “The éyaxey seems to 
place ra rov @eov a degree more out of reach than ofdey does ra 
Tov dvOpwrov” (Lightfoot, whose note, with its illustrations from 
1 John, should be consulted). This passage 1s a locus classicus 


* Clem. Rom. (Cor. 40) has rpodihwy of fuiv bvrwy robrwy, Kar éyKexv- 
pores eis Ta BAOn Tijs Gelas yoiboews. 
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for the Divinity, as Rom. viii. 26, 27 is for the Personality, of the 
Holy Spirit. 

et py. ‘But only,’ as in Gal. i, 7, and (probably) i. 19; 
cf, 1. 16. 

76 mvedua Tod Geos. St Paul does not add ro év airé, which 
would have suggested a closer analogy between the relation of 
man’s spirit to man and that of God’s Spirit to God than the 
argument requires, and than the Apostle would hold to exist. 


A 17, Ath. Cyr-Alex omit dv@pwrev F G omit the second rod dvOpw- 
mou. FG have éyyw, while L has olfdev, for éyowxery (NABCDEP, 
Vulg. cognovit), 


12. ypets 8€. See on piv in vw. 10: ‘we Christians.’ 

of 76 wveipa tod Kdopou ... &ddd. An interjected negative 
clause, added to give more force to the positive statement that 
follows, as in Rom. vili. 15. What does St Paul mean by ‘the 
spirit of the world’? 

(1) Meyer, Evans, Edwards, and others understand it of 
Satan, or the spirit of Satan, the xéopes being “‘a system of 
organized evil, with its own principles and its own laws” (Evans) : 
see Eph. ii. 2, vii 113 John xii. 31; 1 John iv. 3, v. 19; and 
possibly 2 Cor. iv. 4. But this goes beyond the requirements of 
the passage: indeed, it seems to go beyond the analogy of N.T. 
language, in which xdcpos has not per se a bad sense. Nor is 
‘the wisdom of the world’ Satanical. It is human, not divine ; 
but it is evil only in so far as ‘the flesh’ is sinful: #.¢. it 1s not 
inherently evil, but only when ruled by sin, instead of being 
subjected to the Spirit. See Gifford’s discussion of the subject 
in his Comm. on Romans, Vii. 15. 

(2) Heinrici, Lightfoot, and others understand of the temper 
of the world, “the spirit of human wisdom, of the world as 
alienated from God”: non sumus instituti sapientia mundi (Est.). 
On this view it is practically identical with the dv@pwrivy codia 
of v. 13, and homogeneous with the dpdvypa ris capxds Of Rom. 
viii. 6, 7: indeed, it may be said to be identical with it in 
substance, though not in aspect. In both places in this verse, 
therefore, zvedya would be impersonal, and a/most attributive, as 
in Rom. viii. 15 ; but there the absence of the article makes a 
difference. Compare the wvedua erepov 6 ox éAdPere in 2 Cor. 
xi. 4. On the whole, this second explanation of ‘the spirit of 
the world’ seems to be the better. 

€&\dBowev. Like dexdAupey (v. 10), this aorist refers to a 
definite trme when the gift was received. “St Paul regards the 
gift as ideally summed up when he and they were ideally included 
in the Christian Church, though it is true that the Spirit is 
received constantly” (Lightfoot), Cf. xii. 13. 
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7d mveipa TO éx Tod Geod. The gift rather than the Person of 
the Spirit, although here, as not infrequently in Paul, the dis- 
tinction between the Personal Spirit of God (z. 11), dwelling in 
man (Rom. viii. 11), and the spirit (in the sense of the higher 
element of man’s nature), inhabited and quickened by the Holy 
Spirit, is subtle and difficult to fix with accuracy. The Person is 
in the gift, and the activity of the recipient is the work of the 
Divine Indweller. 

ive et8dpev. This is the result to which vv. 10-12 lead up. 
The words reproduce, under a different aspect, the thought in 
jpiv dmrexardvwey 6 @eos, and give the foundation for v. 13, & kat 
Aadovpev. 

Ta... xapto0evra ypiv. The same blessings appear suc- 
cessively as ddgav juay (v. 7), doa Aroipacey «.t.Xr. (v. 9), and ra 
xapicbevra (v. 12). The last perhaps includes “a little more of 
present reference” (Ellicott). The connexion of thought 1n the 
passage may be shown by treating vv. 11 and 12 as expanding 
the thought of vw. 10 into a kind of syllogism ;—major premiss, 
None knows the things of God, but only the Spint of God; 
minor premiss, We received the Spirit which is of God; con- 
clusion, So that we know what 1s given us by God. The 
possession of the gift of the Spirit of God is a sort of middle 
term which enables the Apostle to claim the power to know, and 
to utter, the deep things of God. 


After rod xéoyov, D E F G, Vulg. Copt. Arm. addrodro. NABCLP, 
Syrr. Aeth, omit. 


18. & kat Aahodper. This is the dominant verb of the whole 
passage (vv. 6, 7: see notes on jv, v. 8,ad and éca, v. 9). The 
kat emphasizes the justification, furnished by the preceding 
verses, for the claim made; ‘Which are the very things that we 
do utter.’ The present passage is the personal application of 
the foregoing, as vv. 1-5 are of 1, 18-31. 

Si8axrots dvOpwrivns sopias. ‘Taught by man’s wisdom.’ 
We have similar genitives in John vi. 45, d:daxrot @ecod, and in 
Matt. xxv. 34, evAoynuevoe tot warpds. In class. Grk. the con- 
struction is found only in poets ; xetvys didaxrd (Soph. Elect. 343), 
didaxrats dvOpmrwv dperats (Pind. O4 ix. 152). Cf i. 17. 

Sidaxrots mvedparos See on v. 4, where, as here and 1 Thess. 
1. 5, mvevyua has no article. The Apostle is not claiming verbal 
inspiration ; but verba rem seguuntur (Wetstein). Cf. Luke xxi. 
15, Jer.i.9, Sapientia est scaturigo sermonum (Beng.). Bentley, 
Kuenen, etc. conjecture év aéi8dxrois rvevparos. 

TVEULATLKOLS TvEULATLKG ouvKpivovtes. Two questions arise 
here, on the answer to which the interpretation of the words 
depends,—the gender of avevparixois, and the meaning of ov- 
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kpivew. The latter is used by St Paul only here and 2 Cor x. 12, 
where it means ‘to compare.’ This 1s a late use, frequent from 
Aristotle onwards, but out of place here, although adopted in 
both AV. and RV. text Its classical meaning 1s ‘to join 
fitly,’ ‘compound,’ ‘combine’ (RV. marg.) In the LXX it has 
the meaning ‘to interpret,’ but only in the case of dreams 
(Gen, xl. 8, 16, 22, xli. 12, 15; Judg. vil. 15; Dan. vy. 12, 
vii. 15, 16). We have, therefore, the following possibilities to 
consider :— 

(1) Taking wvevparixois as neuter ;—either, 

(a) Combining spiritual things (the words) with spiritual 
things (the subject matter) ; or, 

(8) Interpreting (explaining) spiritual things by spiritual 
things. 

This (8) may be understood in a variety of ways ;— 
Interpreting O.T. types by N.T. doctrines. 
Interpreting spiritual truths by spiritual language. 
Interpreting spiritual truths by spiritual faculties. 

Of these three, the first is very improbable; the third is 
substantially the explanation adopted by Luther; wad richten 
geistliche Sachen getstlech. 

(2) Taking rvevparicois as masculine ;—either, 

(y) Suiting (matching) spiritual matter to spiritual 
hearers ; or, 
(8) Interpreting spiritual truths to spiritual hearers. 

In favour of taking avevparixots as neuter may be urged the 
superior epigrammatic point of keeping the same gender for both 
terms, and the naturalness of mvevyarixois being brought into 
close relation with the ovv- in ovvkpivovres. ‘These considera- 
tions are of weight, and the resultant sense is good and relevant, 
whether we adopt (a) or the third form of (@). As Theodore 
of Mopsuestia puts it, 6:4 tdv tod mvevparos daodcifewy tiv Tod 
avedpatos didacKkaXdiav microvpeda, 

On the other hand, in favour of taking rvevpartxois as mascu- 
line, there is its markedly emphatic position, as if to prepare the 
way for the contrast with yvyicds which immediately follows, and 
which now becomes the Apostle’s main thought. This considera- 
tion perhaps turns the scale in favour of takmg avevparuixois as 
‘spiritual Zersons.’ Of the two explanations under this head, one 
would unhesitatingly prefer (5), were not the use of cuvxpivey in 
the sense of ‘interpret’ confined elsewhere to the case of dreams. 
This objection is not fatal, but it is enough to leave us in doubt 
whether St Paul had this meaning in his mind. The other 
alternative (y) has the advantage of being a little less remote 
from the Apostle’s only other use of the word. In either case, 
taking zv. as masculine, we have the Apostle coming back “full 
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circle” to the thought of v. 6, év rots reAefous, which now receives 
its necessary justification. 

Before concluding the discussion of the true wisdom, the 
Apostle glances at those who are, and those who are not, fitted 
to receive it. 


After rvevuaros, D? E LP, Aeth. AV. add dylou. NABCD* FG 17, 
Vulg. RV. omit. 


II. 14-III. 4. THE SPIRITUAL AND THE ANIMAL 
CHARACTERS. 


Only the spiritual man can receive the true wisdom. 
You Corinthians cannot recetve it, for your dtssensions show 
that you are not spirztual. 


14 Now the man whose interests are purely material has no 
mind to receive what the Spirit of God has to impart to him: it 
is all foolishness to him, and he 1s incapable of understanding it, 
because it requires a spiritual eye to see its true value. 1 But 
the spiritual man sees the true value of everything, yet his own 
true value is seen by no one who is not spiritual lke himself. 
16 For what human being ever knew the thoughts of the Lord 
God, so as to be able to instruct and guide Him? But those of 
us who are spiritual do share the thoughts of Christ. 

lii. ? And I, Brothers, acting on this principle, have not been 
able to treat you as spiritual persons, but as mere creatures of 
flesh and blood, as still only babes in the Christian course. 
21 gave you quite elementary teaching, and not the more solid 
truths of the Gospel, for these ye were not yet strong enough 
to digest. %So far from being so then, not even now are ye 
strong enough, for ye are still mere beginners. For so long as 
jealousy and contention prevail among you, are you not mere 
tyros, behaving no better than the mass of mankind? ‘4For 
when one cries, I for my part stand by Paul, and another, I by 
Apollos, are you anything better than men who are still 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of God? 


14, Wuxixds S€ dvOpwros. This is in sharpest contrast to 
avevparixots (0. 13), for yvyiKds means ‘animal’ (animalis homo, 
Vulg.) in the etymological sense, and nearly sg in the ordinary 
sense: see xv. 44, 46; Jas. ili. 15; Jude 19 (Yuyexol wveipa oidx 
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éxovres).¥ The term is not necessarily based upon a supposed 
‘trichotomous’ psychology, as inferred by Apollinaris and others 
from 7O mvetpa Kal 4 Yuxy Kat Td gaya in Thess. v. 23 (see 
Lightfoot’s note). It 1s based rather upon the conception of 
wey as the mere correlative of organic life. Aristotle defines it 
as mpwry évTeX€xela, odpatos pvaikod dpyavixod. In man, this 
comprises zvetdua in the merely psychological sense (note on 
v. 11), but not necessarily in the sense referred to above (note 
on v. 12). See, however, v. 5; Phil. i. 27; Eph. vi. 17; Col. 
ui, 23; 1 Pet.iv.6. In Lukei. 46, yvxy and zvedua seem to be 
synonymous. The yxy ranges with vods (Rom. vil. 23, 35; 
Col. ii. 18), in one sense contrasted with odpé, but like oap€ in 
its inability to rise to practical godliness, unless aided by the 
mvedua, We may say that yy is the ‘energy’ or correlative 
of odpé. 

Although, therefore, yvyy is not used in N.T. in a bad sense, 
to distinguish the animal from the spiritual principle in the 
human soul, yet yuyxixds is used of a man whose motives do not 
rise above the level of merely human needs and aspirations. 
The yuyexds is the ‘unrenewed’ man, the ‘natural’ man 
(AV., RV.), as distinct from the man who is actuated by the 
Spirit The word is thus practically another name for the 
oapxikds (iil. 1, 3). See Kirkpatrick on Wisd. ix. 15. 

o8 Séxerar. Not ‘is incapable of receiving,’ but ‘does not 
accept,’ z.e. he rejects, refuses. Aéyeofar=‘ to accept,’ ‘to take 
willingly’ (2 Cor. vii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6, etc.). 

OTe TVEUPATLKOS dvakpiverat. The nature of the process is 
beyond him; it requires characteristics which he does not 
possess. The verb is used frequently by St Paul in this 
Epistle, but not elsewhere. It is one of the 103 N.T. words 
which are found only in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. 
p. 190). Here it means ‘judge of,’ ‘sift,’ as in Acts xvil. 11 of 
the liberal-minded Beroeans, who sifted the Scriptures, to get at 
the truth: Dan. Sus. 13, 48, 51. 


15. & 8€ aveupatiuds. The man in whom zvetpa has its 
rightful predominance, which it gains by being informed by, and 
united with, the Spirit of God, and in no other way. Man as 
man is a spiritual being, but only some men are actually 
spiritual ; just as man is a rational being, but only some men are 
actually rational. Natural capacity and actual realization are 
not the same thing. 

dvaxpiver pev mévra. ‘He judges of everything,’ ‘sifts every- 

* Cf. Juvenal (xv. 147f.), Mundt Princepio indulsit communis conditor 
tllis Tanttum animas, nobis antmum quogue. See Chadwick, Pastoral Teach- 
tZ, Pp. 153. 

4 
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thing,’ 1 Thess. v. 21, Phil. i. ro; contrast Rom. 1. 18. The 
whole Epistle exemplifies this principle in St Paul’s person (vu. 25, 
vill. 1, X 14, x1.1,etc). Aristotle, in defining virtue, comes back 
to the judgment formed by the mature character: ds dv 6 ppovipds 
dpiocey (Eth. Nic. . vi. 15). ‘Judgeth’ (AV., RV.) does not 
quite give the meaning of what is expressed here: ‘examines’ is 
nearer to it. 

airds S€ bm oiSevds dvaxpiveror, This perhaps means ‘by no 
non-spiritual person’ (cf. 1 John iv. 1). It does not mean that 
the spiritual man is above criticism (iv. 3, 4, xiv. 32; Rom. 
xiv. 4). St Paul is not asserting the principle of Protagoras, 
that the individual judgment 1s for each man the criterion of 
truth ; zavrwv wérpov dvOpwros, Tav wey dvrov ds éori rav 88 py 
ovrwv ws oik éori. He 1s asserting, with Bishop Butler, the 
supremacy of conscience, and the right and duty of personal 
judgment. But it is the spiritual man who has this vantage- 
ground. The text has been perverted in more than one 
direction; on the one hand, as an excuse for the licence of 
persons whose conduct has stamped them as unspiritual, e.g. the 
Anabaptists of Munster; on the other, as a ground for the 
irresponsibility of ecclesiastical despotism in the mediseval 
Papacy, ¢.g. by Boniface vit. in the Bull Unam sanctam, and by 
Cornelius 4 Lapide on this passage. The principle laid down by 
St Paul gives no support to either anarchy or tyranny; it is the 
very basis of lawful authority, both civil and religious; all the 
more so, because it supplies the principle of authority with the 
necessary corrective. 

dvaxpiverat, ‘Is judged of,’ ‘subjected to examination.’ 
See on iv. 3, 4, 5, 1x. 3, X 25, 27; also on Luke xxili. 14. “Ava- 
xptots (Acts xxv. 26) was a legal term at Athens for a preliminary 
investigation, preparatory to the actual xpiows, which for St 
Paul would have its analogue in ‘the day’ (iv. 5). Lightfoot 
gives examples of the way in which the Apostle delights to 
accumulate compounds of xpivw (iv. 3, vi. 1-6, xi. 29-32; 2 Cor. 
x. 12; Rom. u. 1). By playing on words he sometimes 
illuminates great truths or important personal experiences. 


* omits the whole of this verse. AC D* FG omit yéy after dvaxplvec. 
mdyra (X' BD? E F GL) 1s to be preferred to ra rdvra (A C D* P), 


16. tis yap éyvw. Proof of what has just been claimed for 
the wvevmarixos: he has direct converse with a source of light 
which is not to be superseded by any merely external norm. 
The quotation (ris . . . airév) is from the LXX of Isa. xl. 13, 
adapted by the omission of the middle clause, xat ris adrov 
ovvBovXros éyévero; This clause is retained in Rom. xi. 34, while 
és ovvBiBdoe airdv is omitted. The aorist (éyvw) belongs to 
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the quotation, and must not be pressed as having any special 
force here; ‘hath known’ (AV., RV.). On the other hand, the 
immediate transition from vovv Kupiov to voty Xpiorod as equivalent 
is full of deep significance. Cf. Wisd. ix. 13; Ecclus. i. 6; 
Job xxxvi. 22, 23, 26; and see on Rom. x. 12, 13. 

youy Kuptou. The vodv (LXX) corresponds to the Hebrew 
for avetua in the original. In God, vods and zvetya are identical 
(see, as to man, on v. 14), but not in aspect, vots being suitable 
to denote the Divine knowledge or counsel, rveduea the Divine 
action, either in creation or in grace. 

Ss curBiBdoet adtov. The relative refers to ovvBovdos in Isa. 
xl, 13. As St Paul omits the clause containing civBovdos, the 
és 1s left without any proper construction. But it finds a kind 
of antecedent in tis; ‘Who hath known... that he should 
instruct’ (RV.). vv PiBafew occurs several times in N.T. in its 
classical meanings of ‘join together,’ ‘ conclude,’ ‘ prove’; but in 
Biblical Greek, though not in classical, it has also the meaning 
of ‘instruct.’ Thus in Acts xix. 33, where the true reading 
(SABE) seems to be cuvveBiBaray “AXéfavdpov, Alexander 1s 
‘primed’ with a defence of the Jews, for which he cannot get a 
hearing. This meaning of ‘instruct’ is frequent in LXX. In 
class. Grk. we should have évBiBdlew. 

‘pets 8€ volv Xpiorod €xopev. We have this by the agency of 
the Spirit of God; and the mind of the Spirit of God is known 
to the Searcher of hearts (Rom viil. 27). The mind of Christ 
is the correlative of His Spirit, which 1s the Spirit of God (Rom. 
vill. g; Gal. iv. 6), and this mind belongs to those who are His by 
virtue of their vital union with Him (Gal. ii. 20, 21, ili. 27; Phil. 
i. 8; Rom. xill. 14), The thought is that of v. 12 in another 
form: see also vii. 40; and 2 Cor. xlil. 3, rod év éuol AaXotvTos 
Xpicrod. The emphatic nets (see on i. 18, 23, 30, li, ro, 12) 
serves to associate all mvevjzarixot with the Apostle, and also all 
his readers, so far as they are, as they ought to be, among oi 
cwlopevor (i. 18). 


We ought probably to prefer Xprorod (N AC D° E L P, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. 
Aim., Ong.) to Kupiov (BD* FG, Aug. Ambrst ). Xpicrod would be 
likely to be altered to conform with the previous Kuplov. 


III. 1-4. In following to its application his contrast between 
the spiritual and the animal character, the Apostle is led back to 
his main subject, the oxicuara. These dissensions show which 
type of character predominates among his readers. The passage 
corresponds to ii. 13 (see note there), and forms its negative 
counterpart, prepared for by the contrast (ii. 13-16) between the 
spiritual and the animal man. 
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Kaya, d8ehpoit. See on i. ro and il. 1. 

Os mveupatixots. Ideally, all Christians are rvevparixoe (xii. 3, 
13; Gal. iv. 3-7): but by no means all the Corinthians were such 
in fact.* Along with the heathen, they are in the category of 
Wuxtkoé OY capkixot, but they are not on a level with the heathen. 
They are babes in character, but ‘babes zz Christ’; and, apart 
from the special matters for blame, there are many healthy 
features in their condition (i. 4-9, x1. 2). 

éAN ds capkivois. The word 1s chosen deliberately, and it 
expresses a shade of meaning different from capxtxds, placing the 
state of the Corinthians under a distinct aspect. The termination 
-.vos denotes a material relation, while -cxos denotes an efhical or 
dynamic relation, to the idea involved in the root. In 2 Cor. 
lil. 3 the tables are made of stone, the hearts are made of flesh 
(see note on dvOpwrivos, iv. 3). Accordingly, oapxévos means ‘of 
flesh and blood,’ what a man cannot help being, but a state to 
be subordinated to the higher law of the Spirit, and enriched and 
elevated by it. We are all capxivo: (¢o év capxi, Gal. ii. 20), but 
we are not to live cara oapxa (xv. 50; Rom. viu. 12; 2 Cor. 
x. 2, 3). The state of the wpmos is not culpable zz ztseZf, but it 
becomes culpable if unduly prolonged (xuni. 11, xiv. 20). 

There are two other views respécting capxivos which may be 
mentioned, but seem to be alien to the sense. Meyer holds that 
the word means ‘wholly of flesh,’ without any influence of the 
spirit (John 1i1. 6). In the capxixds, although the flesh still has 
the upper hand, yet there is some counteracting influence of the 
spirit. This view makes the state of the capxtxdés an advance 
upon that of the capxivos, and 1s really an inversion of the true 
sense. Evans regards capxivos as a term free from azy reproach. 
It is ‘the first moral state after conversion, in a figure borrowed 
from an infant, which to outward view is little more than a living 
lump of dimpled flesh, with few signs of intelligence.” This is 
an exaggeration of the true sense. Cf. Arist. £72. /Vic. 111. ix. 2. 


gapxivos (NX A BC* D* 17) is the original reading, of which capxixots 
(D° E F GL P) is obviously a conection. 


2. yada buds érética, ob Bpdya. Cf. Heb. v. 12, where oreped 
tpody takes the place of Boda. The verb governs both sub- 
stantives by a very natural zeugma: it takes a double accusative, 
and the passive has the accusative of the thing (xii. 13). The ydAa 
is described il. 2, the Bp&pa, ii. 6—13, and the distinction corre- 
sponds to the method necessarily adopted by every skilful teacher. 
The wise teacher proves himself to be such by his ability to 
impart, in the most elementary grade, what is really fundamental 


* Cf. yerdueda mrevparixol, yevdueda vads rédecos T@ Oeg (Ep. of Barn. 
iv. 11), a possible reminiscence of this and wv. 16. 
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and educative—what is simple, and yet gives insight into the full 
instruction that is to follow. The ‘milk,’ or 6 ris dpyjs rod 
Xpiorod Adyos (Heb. vi. 1), would be more practical than doctrinal 
(as li. 2), and would tell of ‘temperance and righteousness and 
judgment to come’ before communicating the foundation-truths 
as to the person and work of Chnst. Christ Himself begins in 
this way; ‘Thou knowest the commandments’; ‘ Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand.’ The metaphor was current 
among the Rabbis, and occurs in Philo (see Lightfoot’s note). 
The aorist érdrioa refers to a definite period, evidently that 
which began with the 7AGov of ii. 1, viz. the eighteen months of 
Acts xvlii. 11. 

olmw yap éddvacbe. ‘For ye had not yet the power.’ The 
verb is used absolutely, as in x. 13.* This use is not rare in 
LXX, and is found in Plato, Xenophon, etc. The tense indi- 
cates a process. This process was one of growth, but the growth 
was too slow. 


DEFGL, Arm. Aeth. AV. insert xaf before od BpSua. NABCP, 
Vulg. Copt. RV. omit. 


3. GAN obSé Er. viv Sdvacbe. The new verse (but hardly a 
new paragraph) should begin here (WH.). B omits é, but the 
omission may be accidental. It adds force to the rebuke, but 
for that reason might have been inserted. The external evidence 
justifies its retention. The addd has its strongest ‘ascensive’ 
force; ‘Nay, but not yet even now have ye the power’ (vi. 8; 
2 Cor. i. 9; Gal. 11. 3). The impression made by this passage, 
especially when combined with wv. 6, 10, 1. 1, and dxoveras in 
v. I, is that St Paul had as yet paid only one visit to Corinth. 
The dpre in xvi. 7 does not necessarily suggest a hasty visit 
already paid. The second visit of a painful character, which 
seems to be implied in 2 Cor. xiil., may have been paid after this 
letter was written. Those who think it was paid Jefove this letter, 
explain the silence about it throughout this letter by supposing 
that it was not only painful, but very short. 

Stou yap év duiv. The adverb of place acquires the force of 
a conditional particle in classical authors as here: cf. Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 43. In Tudor English, ‘where’ is sometimes used for 
‘whereas.’ But here the notion of place, corresponding to é 
iptv, is not quite lost; ‘seeing that envy and strife find place 
among you.’ Cf. é in Gal. i. 28. 

Cijdos kat gps. Strife is the outward result of envious feeling: 
Gal. v. 20; Clem. Rom. Cor. 3. There is place in Christian 
ethics for honourable emulation (Gal. iv. 18), but {jA0s without 


* Trenaeus (IV. xxxviii. 2) has obdé yap qivvacGe Bacrdgew (from John 
xvi. 12), and his translator has xondum enim poteralzs escam percipere, 
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qualification, though ranked high by Aristotle * (/hez. ii. 11), 
is placed by the Apostle among ‘works of the flesh.’ Lightfoot 
gives other instances of differences in estimation between heathen 
and Christtan ethics. 

obxl capkikol éote; See above on capxivor, and cf. ix. 11 ; 
Rom. xv. 27. Here, as in 2 Cor. i. 12, capxixot means ‘con- 
formable to and governed by the flesh,’ actuated by low motives, 
above which they ought by this time to have risen. 

kata GvOpwrroy weputrateite. ‘Walk on a merely human level’ 
(xv. 32; Gal. i, rz, ili, 15; Rom. ini. 5): contrast xara @edv 
(2 Cor. vii. 9-11; Rom. viii. 27). This level cannot be dis- 
tinguished from that of the Wuyixds avOpwros (11. 14). Tepurarety, 
of manner of life, is frequent in Paul and 2 and 3 John, while 
other writers more often have dvacrpédew and dvaorpopy: cf. 
épOodorotv (Gal. ii. 14), wopeverOu (Luke i, 6, vill. 14) and see 
vil. 17. Cf. Jn. xi. 35. 


D* FG have capxivo: for capxexol. DEFGL, Syrr. AV. add kal 
dixocracta: after gus. NABCP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. RV. omit. 
See lien. [V. xxxviii. 2. 


4. drav yap Adyy tis. ‘For whenever one saith’: each such 
utterance is one more verification (ydp) of the indictment.t Cf. 
the construction in xv. 27. 

éyy pév . . . erepos 84. The ev and the d€ correspond logi- 
cally, although not grammatically. St Paul mentions only himself 
and Apollos by name (cf. iv 6), because he can less invidiously 
use these names as the point of departure for the coming analysis 
of the conception of the Christian Pastorate (1i. 5-1v. 5). 

obk GvOpwrot éore; ‘Are ye not mere human creatures?’ 
They did not rise above a purely human level. The expression 
is the negative equivalent of capxixoé in the parallel clause,— 
negative, because implying the lack, not only of spirituality, but 
even of manliness. The lack of spirituality is implied in the 
whole context, the lack of manliness in the word itself, which 
classical writers contrast with avjp. In xvi. 13 this contrast is 
implied in dvdpilecbe. See Ps. xlix. 2 and Isa. ii. g for a similar 
contrast in Hebrew. The Corinthians were av@pwzror in failing to 
rise to the higher range of motives; and they were capxtxo/ in 

* He contrasts it with envy, which is always bad and springs from a mean 
character; whereas the man who 1s moved by emulation is conscious of being 
capable of higher things Wetstein distingmshes thus; {#Aos cogztatzone, 
Epis verbis, Stxooraclat opere. 

+ Abbott renders, ‘In the very moment of saying’; by uttering a party- 
cry he stamps himself as cainal; so also in xiv. 26 ( Johan. Gr. 2534). There 
is here nothing inconsistent with1. 5-7. There he thanks God for the gifts 


with which He had enriched the Cornnthians, Here he blames them for the 
poor results. 
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allowing themselves to be swayed by the lower range, a range 
which they ought (é yap) to have left behind as a relic of 
heathenism (vi. 11, xii. 2), 

“Tn all periods of great social activity, when society becomes 
observant of its own progress, there is a tendency to exalt the 
persons and means by which it progresses. Hence, in tum, 
kings, statesmen, parliaments, and then education, science, 
machinery and the press, have had their hero-worship. Here, 
at Corinth, was a new phase, ‘muinister-worship.? No marvel, 
in an age when the mere political progress of the Race was felt 
to be inferior to the spiritual salvation of the Individual, and to 
the purification of the Society, that munisters, the particular 
organs by which this was carried on, should assume in men’s 
eyes peculiar importance, and the special gifts of Paul or Apollos 
be extravagantly honoured. No marvel either, that round the 
more prominent of these, partizans should gather” (F. W. 
Robertson). Origen says that, if the partizans of Paul or 
Apollos are mere dyv@pwro1, then, if you are a partizan of some 
vastly inferior person, S7Aov Stu odkéte Odd avOpwrros el, GAAG cal 
xetpov 4 dvOpwros. You may perhaps be addressed as yewypara 
éyudvav, if you have such base preferences. Bachmann remarks 
that, although the present generation has centuries of Christian 
experience behind it, it can often be as capricious, one-sided, 
wrong-headed, and petty as any Corinthians in its judgments on 
its spiritual teachers and their utterances. 


We should read od« (N* A BC 17) rather than the more emphatic, and 
in this Epistle specially common oty! (DEF GLP), which is genuine in 
@. 3,1. 20, v. 12, vi. 7, etc. And weshould read dvOpwra (N* ABCDEFG 
17, Vulg. Copt. Aeth. RV.) rather than capxexol (8* LP, Syrr. AV.). 
évOpwrivor (iv. 3, X. 13) is pure conjecture. 

We now reach another main section of this sub-division 
(i. r0o-iv. 21) of the First Part (i. 10-vi. 20) of the Epistle. 
St Paul has hitherto (i. 17-111. 4) been dealing with the false and 
the true conception of co¢ia, in relation to Christian Teaching. 
He now passes to the Teacher. 


Ir. 5-IV. 21. THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN PASTORATE. 


(i.) General Definition (ui. 5-9). 
(ii.) The Builders (iii. ro—15). 
(iii.) The Temple (ii. 16, 17). 
(iv.) Warning against a ‘ mere human’ estimate of the Pastoral 
Office (iii. 18-iv. 5). 
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Personal Application of the foregoing, and Conclusion of the 
subject of the Dissensions (iv. 6-21). 


III. 5-9. General Definition of the Christian Pastorate. 


Teachers are mere instruments in the hands of God, who 
alone produces the good results. 


5 What is there really in either Apollos or me? We are not 
heads of parties, and we are not the authors or the objects of 
your faith. We are just servants, through whose instrumentality 
you received the faith, according to the grace which the Lord 
gave to each of you. ®It was my work to plant the faith in you, 
Apollos nourished it; but it was God who, all the time, was 
causing it to grow. 7’So then, neither the planter counts for 
anything at all, nor the nourisher, but only He who caused it to 
grow, viz. God. ®Now the planter and the nourisher are in one 
class, equals in aim and spirit; and yet each will receive his own 
special wage according to his own special responsibility and toil. 
9 God 1s the other class; for it is God who allows us a share in 
His work; it is God’s field (as we have seen) that ye are; it is 
God’s building (as we shall now see) that ye are. 

The Apostle has shown that the dissensions are rooted, firstly, 
in a misconception of the Gospel message, akin, in most cases, 
to that of the Greeks, who seek wisdom in the low sense of clever- 
ness, and akin, in other cases, to that of the Jews, who are 
ever seeking for a sign. He goes on to trace the dissensions 
to a second cause, viz. a perverted view of the office and function 
of the Christian ministry. First, however, he lays down the true 
character of that ministry. 

5. +i otv éoriv; A question, Socratic in form, leading up 
naturally to a definition, and thus checking shallow conceit 
(v. 18, iv. 6) by probing the idea underlying its glib use of words. 
‘What zs Apollos? ze. What is his essential office and function? 
How is he to be ‘accounted of’? (iv. 1). The two names are 
mentioned three times, and each time the order is changed, 
perhaps intentionally, to lead up to & eiow (v. 8). The oty 
follows naturally upon the mention of Apollos in w 4, but 
marks also a transition to a question raised by the whole matter 
segs discussion,—a new question, and a question of the first 
rank. 

Sudkovot. The word is used here in its primary and general 
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sense of ‘servant.’* It connotes active service (see note on 
tbanpérys in iv. 1) and is probably from a root akin to didkcw (cf. 
‘pursuivant’). See Hort, Chvistzan Ecclesia, pp. 202 f. 

Su dv émoredcate. Ler guos, non in quos (Beng.). The aorist 
points back to the time of their conversion (cf. xv. 2; Rom. xii. 
11), but it sums up their whole career as Christians. 

kat éxdotw os 6 Kuptos édwxey, AS in vil. 17; Rom. xii. 3 
The construction is condensed for éxagros ds 6 K. éwxev ara. 
It may be understood either of the measure of faith given by the 
Lord to each believer, or of the measure of success granted by Him 
to each didkovos. Rom. xu. 3 favours the former, but perhaps 
6 @eds nugavey favours the latter. We have éxacros five times in 
vv. 5-13. God deals separately with each individual soul: cf. 
iv. 5, Vil. 17, 20, 24, Xil. 7, 11. And whatever success there is 
to receive a reward (v. 8) is really His; Deus coronat dona sua, 
non merita nostra (Augustine) It is clear from the frequent 
mention of @eds in what follows that 6 Kvpsos means God, and it 
seems to be in marked antithesis to dudxovou. 


We should read ri in both places (N* AB 17, Vulg. defg Aeth. RV.), 
rather than vis (C DEF GLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. AV.). D?°L, Syrr. Arm 
Aeth. place Iafados first and ’AmoAAd@s second, an obvious correction, to 
agree with vv. 4and 6. DEFGL, Vulg. Arm. Copt. omit éoviv after 
7. 66. D? LP, Syrr. AV. msert dN’ % before didaovans NABC D*EFG, 
Vulg. Copt. Aim. RV. omit. 


6. éy éputevca x.t.X. St Paul expands the previous state- 
ment. Faith, whether initial or progressive, is the work of God 
alone, although He uses men as His instruments. Note 
the significant change from aorists to imperfect. The aorists 
sum up, as wholes, the initial work of Paul (Acts xviii. 1-18) and 
the fostering ministry of Apollos (Acts xvili. 24-x1x. 1): the 
imperfect indicates what was going on ¢hroughout; God was all 
along causing the increase (Acts xiv. 27, xvi. 14).¢ Size hoc 
incremenio granum a primo satronis momento esset instar lapilh : 
ex incremento statim fides germinat (Beng.). See Chadwick, 
Pastoral Teaching, p. 183. 


7. éotw ti. ‘Is something,’ est aliquid, Vulg. (cf. Acts v. 36; 
Gal. i. 6, vi. 3); so Evans; guiddam, atgue adeo, quia solus, omnia 
(Beng.). Or, éordy 71, ‘is anything’ (AV., RV.). 

LVos mercenarii sumus, alienis ferramentis operamur, nthil 
debetur nobis, nist merces laboris nostri, guia de accepto talento 
operamur (Primasius). 


**° There is no evidence that at this time dcaxovla or diaxovety had an 
exclusively official sense” (Westcott on Eph, iv. 12)5 cf. Heb. vi. 10. 

+ Latin and English Versions ignore the change of tense; and the difference 
between human activities, which come and go, and divine action, which goes 
on for ever, is lost. 
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ddN’ & abfdvwy Oeds. The strongly adversative d\Ad implies 
the opposite of what has just been stated; ‘but God who giveth 
the increase zs everything. See on vii. 19, and cf. Gal. vi. 15. 
To refer érétucevy and 6 zorifwy to Baptism, as some of the 
Fathers do, is to exhibit a strange misappreciation of the con- 
text. See Lightfoot’s note. @eés 1s placed last with emphasis ; 
‘but the giver of the increase—God.’ 

év eiow. Are in one category, as fellow-workers; conse- 
quently it is monstrous to set them against one another as rivals. 
As contrasted with God, they are all of one value, just nothing. 
But that does not mean that each, when compared with the other, 
is exactly equal in His sight. ‘The other side of the truth is 
introduced with dé. 

éxaotos 8é. ‘Yet each has his own responsibility and work, 
and each shall receive his proper reward.’ The repeated idcov 
marks the separate responsibility, correcting a possible misappre- 
hension of the meaning of &: congruens iteratio, antitheton ad 
‘unum’ (Beng.). The latter point is drawn out more fully in 
vu. tof, 


9. Ocod ydp. The ydp refers to the first half, not the second, 
of v. 8. The workers are in one category, because they are @eod 
cuvepyot. The verse contains the dominant thought of the whole 
passage, gathering up the gist of wv. 5-7. Hence the emphatic 
threefold @eod. The Gospel is the power of God (i. 18), and 
those who are entrusted with it are to be thought of, not as rival 
members of a rhetorical profession, but as bearers of a divine 
message charged with divine power. 

@cod ouvepyot. This remarkable expression occurs nowhere else: 
the nearest to it Is 2 Cor. vi. 1; the true text of 1 Thess. iii. 2 
is probably é:dkovoy, not cuvepyov.* It is not quite clear what 
it means. Either, ‘fellow-workers with one another in God’s 
service’; or, ‘fellow-workers with God.’ Evans decides for the 
former, because “the logic of the sentence loudly demands it.” 
So also Ellicott and others. But although God does all, yet 
human instrumentality in a sense co-operates (éca éroinoey 6 Meds 
per avriv, Acts xiv. 27), and St Paul admits this aspect of the 
matter in 7 xdpis tov @eod oiv éuol, xv. 10, and in ovvepyodrres, 
2 Cor. vi. 1. This seems to turn the scale in favour of the more 
simple and natura] translation, ‘fellow-workers with God.’ t 
Compare rovs cvvepyouvs pov év Xptorg ‘Inoot (Rom. xvi. 3), which 


*In LXX cuvepyés is very rare; 2 Mac. viii. 7, xiv. 5, of favourable 
opportunities. 

T Dez enim sumus adjutores (Vulg ); Htenim Det sumus administri (Beza); 
Denn wir sand Gottes Mitarbeiter (Luth.). In such constructions, cuvary- 
Bdwrds pou, cbvdovdo adrod, cuvéxdnpuos judy, the evy- commonly refers to the 
person in the genitive: but see ix. 23. 
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appears to show how St Paul would have expressed the former 
meaning, had he meant it. 


Geol yedpytov, Ceoi oikodony. The one metaphor has been 
employed in vv. 6-8, the other is to be developed in cv. ro f. 
St Paul uses three metaphors to express the respective relations 
of himself and of other teachers to the Corinthian Church. He 
is planter (6), founder (10), and father (1v. 15). Apollos and the 
rest are waterers, after-builders, and tutors. The metaphor of 
building is a favourite one with the Apostle. On the different 
meanings of oixodoy#, which correspond fairly closely to the 
different meanings of ‘building,’ see J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, 
pp. 70, 164: it occurs often in the Pauline Epistles, especially in 
the sense of ‘edification,’ a sense which Lightfoot traces to the 
Apostle’s metaphor of the building of the Church. Here it is 
fairly certain that yepywoy does not mean the ‘tilled land’ (RV. 
marg.), but the ‘husbandry’ (AV, RV.) or ‘tillage’ (AV. marg.) 
that results in tilled land, and that therefore ofixodouzy does not 
mean the edifice, but the building-process which results in an 
edifice. The word yedpysov is rather frequent in Proverbs; 
elsewhere in LXX it 1s rare, and it is found nowhere else in N.T. 
In the Greek addition to what is said about the ant (Prov. vi. 7) 
we are told that it is without its knowing anything of tillage 
(éxeivy yewpyiov py trdpxyovros) that it provides its food in 
summer. Again, in the Greek addition to the aphorisms on a 
foolish man (Prov. ix. 12), we are told that he wanders from the 
tracks of his own husbandry (rots afovas rod idiov yewpytov memAd- 
vyrat). In Ecclus. xxvii. 6 it is said that the ‘cultivation of a 
tree? (yewpytov GvAov) is shown by its fruit. The meaning here, 
therefore, is that the Corinthians exhibit God’s operations in 
spiritual husbandry and spiritual architecture; Det agricultura 
estis, Dei aedificatio estis (Vulg.).* It 1s chiefly in 1 and 2 Cor, 
Rom., and Eph. that the metaphor of building is found. See 
also Acts ix. 31, xx. 32; Jude 20, 1 Pet. 11. 5, with Hort’s note 
on the last passage. In Jer. xviii. 9, xxiv. 6, and Ezek. xxxvi. 9, 
ro we have the metaphors of building and planting combined. 


ITI. 10-15. The Builders. 


I have laid the only possible foundation. Let those who 
buzld on it remember that their work will be severely tested 
at the Last Day. 


10 As to the grace which God gave me to found Churches, I 
have, with the aims of an expert master-builder, laid a foundation 
* Augustine (De cat. rud. 21) rightly omits the first eszzs, 
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for the edifice ; it is for some one else to build uponit. But, 
whoever he may be, let him be careful as to the materials with 
which he builds thereon. 1 For, as regards the foundation, there 
is no room for question: no one can lay any other beside the 
one which is already laid, which of course is Jesus Christ. 
12 But those who build upon this foundation may use either 
good or bad material; they may use gold, silver, and sumptuous 
stones, or they may use wood, hay, and straw. But each 
builder’s good or bad work is certain to be made manifest in the 
end. For the Day of Judgment will disclose it, because that 
Day is revealed in fire; and the fire is the thing that will as- 
suredly test each builder’s work and will show of what character 
it is. 4If any man’s work—the superstructure which he has 
erected—shall stand the ordeal, he will receive a reward. It 
any man’s work shall be burnt to the ground, he will lose it, 
though he himself shall be saved from destruction, but like one 
who has passed through fire. 

St Paul follows up the building-metaphor, first (vw. 10) dis- 
tinguishing his part from that of others, and then (11-15) dwell- 
ing on the responsibility of those who build after him. 


10. Kara thy xdpw x.t.A. The necessary prelude to a refer- 
ence to his own distinctive work (cf. vii. 25). The ‘grace’ is 
not that of Apostleship in general, but that specially granted to 
St Paul, which led him to the particular work of founding new 
Churches, and not building on another man’s foundation (Rom. 
XV. 19, 20). 

ds copds dpxitextwv. The same expression is found in LXX 
of Isa. il1. 3, and oodos is frequent of the skilled workmen who 
erected and adorned the Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. £0, 25, xxxvi. 
1, 4,8). It means peritus. Aristotle (£74. Mic. vi. vii. 1) says 
that the first notion of codia is, that, when applied to each 
particular art, it is skill; Phidias is a skilled sculptor.* See 
Lightfoot ad loc. “Apyxeréxrwy occurs nowhere else in N.T. 

Oepedcoy EOyxa. The aorist, like éfvrevoa (v. 6), refers to the 
time of his visit (7A@ov, ii. 1): OepédAcov is an adjective (sc. Aor), 
but becomes a neuter substantive in late Greek. In the plural 


* This use of co¢éds is more common in poets than in prose writers. 
When godds became usual of philosophical wisdom, devds took its place in 
the sense of skilful. Herodotus (Vv. xxui. 3) uses both words of the clever 
and shrewd Histiaeus. Plato (folztecus 259) defines the dpxiréxrwr, as 
distinct from an épyacrixés, as one who contributes knowledge, but not 
manual labour. Tertullian (Adv. Marc. v. 6) interprets it here as depalator 
assceplinae divinae, one who stakes out the boundaries, 
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we may have either gender; of QeuéAuoe (Heb. xi. 10, Rev. xxi. 
I4, 19), OF Ta GeweAta (Acts xvi. 26 and often in LXX). No 
architect can build without some foundation, and no expert will 
build without a suve foundation. Cf. Eph. ii. 20. 

&dog Se. The reference is not specially to Apollos: ‘The 
superstructure I leave to others.’ But they all must build, 
according to the rule that follows, thoughtfully, not according to 
individual caprice. 

mas emouodopet. Refers specially, although not exclusively, 
to the choice of materials (vv. 12, 13). The edifice, throughout, 
is the Church, not the fabric of doctrine; but érouxodopety refers 
to the teaching—both form and substance—which forms the 
Church, or rather forms the character of its members (Gal. iv. r9). 


€inxa (N* ABC* 17) is to be preferred to réGexa (N°C? DE) or 
refyxa (LP). D omits the second 6¢. There is no need to conjecture 
érraxodduy for the second émorxodope? (all MSS). In vii. 32 the balance 
of evidence is strongly in favour of was dpéoy. 


11. Oeyédvov ydp. A cautionary premiss to v. 12, which con- 
tinues the thought of the previous clause: ‘Let each man look 
to it how he builds upon this foundation, because, although (I 
grant, nay, I insist) none can lay any foundation rapa Tov Keipevor, 
yet the superstructure is a matter of separate and grave responsi- 
bility.” @euédvov stands first for emphasis. There caz be but 
one fundamental Gospel (Gal. 1. 6, 7), the foundation lies there, 
and the site is already occupied. By whom is the foundation 
laid? Obviously (v. 10), by St Paul, when he preached Christ 
at Corinth (ii. 2). This is the Azstortcal reference of the words ; 
but behind the laying of the stone at Cornth, or wherever else 
the Church may be founded, there is the eternal laying of the 
foundation-stone by God, the ‘ only wise’ architect of the Church. 
See Evans. 


Compare the use of xetyévy of the city that is already there, and ri6éacw 
of the lamp which has to be placed (Matt. v. 14, 15). 


os €or “Ingots Xpiorés. Both: name and title are in place, 
and neither of them alone would have seemed quite satisfying : 
see on ii. 2. He is the foundation of all Christian life, faith, 
and hope.* In Eph. ii. 20 He is the chief corner-stone, 
dxpoywviatos, the basis of unity: cf. Acts iv. rr. It is only by 
admitting some inconsistency of language that the truth can be 
at all adequately expressed. ‘There is inconsistency even if we 
leave Eph. ii. 20 out of account. He has just said that he laid 
the foundation in a skilful way. Now he says that it was lying 
there ready for him, and that no other foundation is possible. 
Each statement, in its own proper sense, 1s true; and we need 

* See Lock, St Paul, the Master-Butlder, pp. 69 f. 
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both in order to get near to the truth. As in Gal. i. 8, raped 
means ‘besides,’ not ‘contrary to,’ ‘at variance with.’ 


"Inoods Xpiorés (8 A BLP Sah. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) rather than Xpiorés 
"Inaois (C2 DE, Vulg.). Several cursives have "Incois 6 Xp. 


12. ei 8€ ts xT. The various kinds of superstructure 
represent various degrees of inferiority in the ménzstry of the 
‘after-builders,’ ze. according as they make, or fail to make, a 
lasting contribution to the structure. Whuth regard to the whole 
passage, three things are to be noted: 

(1) The metaphor is not to be pressed too rigidly by seeking 
to identify each term with some detail in the building. This 
Grotius does in the following way: profonit ergo nolis domum 
cujus parieles sunt ex marmore, columnae partim ex auro partim 
ex argento, trabes ex ligno, fastigium vero ex stramine et culino ; 
all which is very frigid.* The materials are enumerated with 
a rapid and vivid asyndeton, which drives each point sharply 
and firmly home. 

(2) The ‘wood, hay, stubble’ do not represent teaching that 
is intentionally disloyal or false (airés 8& cwbyoerat), but such 
as is merely inferior. 

(3) The imagery alternates between the suggestion of teaching 
as moulding persons, and the suggestion of persons as moulded 
by teaching (Evans), so that it is irrelevant to ask whether the 
materials enumerated are to be understood of the fruits of 
doctrine, such as different moral gualities (Theodoret), or of 
worthy and unworthy Christians. The two meanings run into 
one another, for the qualities must be exhibited in the lives of 
persons. We have a similar combination of two lines of thought 
in the interpretation of the parable of the Sower. There the 
seed is said to be sown, and the soil is said to be sown, and in 
the interpretation these two meanings are mingled. Yet the 
interpretation 1s clear enough. 

xpuctov, dpyupiov. As distinct from xpvoos and dpyupos, 
which indicate the metals in any condition, these diminutives 
are commonly used of gold and silver made into something, such 
as money or utensils; as when by ‘gold’ we mean gold coins, 
or by ‘silver’? mean silver coins or plate (Acts ii. 6, xx, 33). 
But this is not a fixed rule. See Matt. xxiii. 16 and Gen. ii. 11, 

ious tipious. Either ‘costly stones,’ such as marble or 
granite, suitable for building, or ‘precious stones,’ suitable for 
ornamentation. Isa. liv. rr, r2 and Rev. xxi. 18, 19, combined 


* It is perhaps worse than fngid. Obviously, it would be unskilful to 
use both sets of material in the same building; Origen regards ¢¥Aa as worse 
than xdpros, and xépros than xaAdun, which can hardly be nght. See Chase, 
Chrysostom, pp. 186, 187. 
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with the immediate context (‘gold and silver’), point to the 
latter meaning. It is internal decoration that is indicated. 

XSproy, Kakduny. Either of these might mean straw or dried 
grass for mixing with clay, as in Exod. v. 12, xaAduyy els dyupa, 
‘stubble instead of straw’; and either might mean material for 
thatching. omuleogue recens horrebat regia culmo (Virg. Aen. 
Vili. 654). Luther’s contemptuous expression respecting the 
Epistle of St James as a ‘right strawy epistle’ was made in 
allusion to this passage. Nowhere else in N.T. does xadduy 
occur. 

After él r. evédtov, 82 C7 DE LP, Vulg AV. add rofruor, N* ABC*, 
Sah. Aeth. RV. omit. We ought probably to read yptotov (NX B) and 
dpytpiov (8 BC) rather than xptoov and Gpyvpor (ADELP). B, Aeth. 
insert xal after xpvctov, 

18. éxdotou 16 épyov. These words sum up the alternatives, 
standing in apposition to the substantival clause, «& dé 7s... 
kaddpnv. Individual responsibility is again insisted upon: we 
have ékacros four times in vv. 8-13. 

H} yop tpepa Sydrdoe. ‘The Day’ (as in 1 Thess. v. 43 
Rom. xii. .12; Heb. x. 25), without the addition of Kupéov 
(x Thess. v. 2) or of xpicews (Matt. xii. 36) or of éxeivy (2 Thess. 
i 10; 2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8), means the Day of Judgment. 
This is clear from iv. 3, 5, w#d¢ ex tntervallo, ut solet, clarius 
loguitur (Beng.). The expression ‘ Day of the Lord’ comes from 
the O.T. (Isa. 11. 12 ; Jer. xlvi. 10; Ezek. vii. ro, etc.), and perhaps 
its original meaning was simply a definite period of time. But 
with this was often associated the idea of day as opposed to 
night: ‘the Day’ would be a time of light, when what had 
hitherto been hidden or unknown would be revealed. So here. 
And here the fire which illuminates is also a fire which duras, 
and thus “ests the solidity of that which it touches. What 1s 
sound survives, what is worthless is consumed. 

év wupt d&roxadutrerat. The nominative is neither 76 épyov 
nor 6 Kvpuos, but 7 fuepa. ‘The Day’ is (to be) revealed in 
fire (2 Thess. i. 7, 8, it. 8; Dan. vii. of.; Mal. iv. 1). This is 
a common use of the present tense, to indicate that a coming 
event is so certain that it may be spoken of as already here. 
The predicted revelation is sure to take place. See on dzroxa- 
Avaterat in Luke xvii. 30, Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 2, and Hort 
on x Pet. i. 7, 13. 

St Paul is not intending to describe the details of Christ’s 
Second Coming, but is figuratively stating, what he states without 
figure in iv. 5, that at that crisis the real worth of each man’s 
work will be searchingly tested. This test he figures as the 
fire of the Second Advent, wrapping the whole building round, 
and reducing all its worthless material to ashes. The fire, 
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therefore, is regarded more as a testing than as an illuminating 
agent, as zentatio tribulationis (August. Enchir. 68), which by its 
destructive power makes manifest the enduring power of all 
that it touches. There is no thought in the passage of a penal, 
or disciplinary, or purgative purpose; nor again is there the 
remotest reference to the state of the soul between death and 
judgment. Aiic locus ignem purgatorium non modo non fovet 
sea plane extingutt, mam in novissimo demum die ignis probabvit. 
... Ergo ignis purgatorius non praecedit (Beng.). The éy sug- 
gests that fire is the element in which the revelation takes place. 
At the Parousia Christ is to appear év wupl dAoyds (2 Thess. i. 8) 
or & gAoyi wupos (Is. xvi. 15). In the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xlviti. 39) we have, ‘A fire will consume their thoughts, and 
in flame will the meditations of their reins be /vied; for the 
Judge will come and will not tarry.” But elsewhere in that 
book (xliv. 15, lix. 2, etc.) the fire is to consume the wicked, 
a thought of which there is no trace here. There are no wicked, 
but only unskiful builders; all build, although some build 
unwisely, upon Christ. 

kat ékaorou. Still under the 67. It is better to regard 16 
épyov as the acc. governed by doxcudcet, with airo as pleonastic, 
than as the nom. to éorw. A pleonastic pronoun is found with 
good authority in Matt. ix. 27; Luke xvii. 7; and elsewhere: 
but the readings are sometimes uncertain. To take airo with 
aup, ‘the fire itself,’ has not much point. In all three verses 
(13, 14, 15), TO épyov refers, not to a man’s personal chazacter, 
good or bad, but simply to his work as a dutlder (12). 


N DEL, Vulg. Sah. ya Aim. Aeth. omit atré, but we ought 
probably to read it with A BC P 17 and other cursives, 


14. pevet. It is doubtful, and not very important, whether 
we should accent this word as a future, to agree with cataxayjoerat 
and other verbs which are future, or uéve, as a present, which 
harmonizes better with the idea of permanence: cf. pévec in 
xiii, 13. 

picbov. Compare uv. 8 and Matt. xx. 8: in ix. 17, 18 the 
reference is quite different. The nature of the reward is not 
stated, but it is certainly not eternal salvation, which may be 
won by those whose work perishes (v. 15). Something corre- 
sponding to the ‘ten cities’ and ‘five cities’ in the parable may 
be meant; opportunities of higher service. 


15. xataxayjetar, This later form is found as a v./. (AL) in 
2 Pet. il. 10, where it is probably a correction of the puzzling 
etpeOyoeras (NBK P). In Rev. xviii. 8 the more classical xara- 
xavéyoeras is found. The burning of Corinth by Mummius may 
have suggested this metaphor. 
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Enpra@ycerar. It does not much matter whether we regard 
this as indefinite, ‘ He shall suffer loss’ (AV., RV.), detrimentum 
patietur (Vulg.), damnum faciet (Beza), or understand tov puoOov 
from v. 14, ‘He shall be mulcted of the expected reward.’ In 
Exod. xxi. 22 we have éri{ijptov Cyuiwbycerar. The adrds is in 
favour of the latter. 

aitds 8€ cw0ycerat. The airds is in contrast to the pubes: 
the reward will be lost, but the worker himself will be saved. 
If CyptwPyoeras is regarded as indefinite, then airéds may be in 
contrast to the épyov: the man’s bad work will perish, but that 
does not involve his perdition. The cwfycerae can hardly refer 
to anything else than eternal salvation, which he has not for- 
feited by his bad workmanship: he has built on the true 
foundation. Salvation is not the piofds, and so it may be 
gained when all pods is lost. But it may also be lost as 
well as the puocOds. The Apostle does not mean that every 
teacher who takes Christ as the basis of his teaching will neces- 
sarily be saved: his meaning is that a very faulty teacher may 
be saved, and ‘will be saved, if at all, so as through fire.’ See 
Augustine, De Civ. Det, xxi. 21, 26. 

odtws Sé ds 81a mupdss. ‘But only as one passing through fire 
is saved’: a quasi-proverbial expression, indicative of a narrow 
escape from a great peril, as ‘a firebrand pluckt out of the fire’ 
(Amos iv. 11; Zech. iii. 2). Itis used here with special reference 
to the fire which tests the whole work (v.13). The dd is local 
rather than instrumental. The fire is so rapid in its effects 
that the workman has to rush ¢Avougé it to reach safety: cf. de 
Boaros (x Pet. iti, 20), and deyrAGopey Ova awupds Kat voaros (Ps. 
Ixvi. 12). To explain owOycera: 3:4 wupdés as meaning ‘shall be 
kept alive in the midst of hell-fire’ is untenable translation and 
monstrous exegesis. Such a sense is quite inadmissible for 
cwOycera. and incompatible with ovrws as. Moreover, the fire 
in v. 13 is the fire alluded to, and that fire cannot be Gehenna. 
Atto of Vercelli thinks that this passage is one of the ‘things 
hard to be understood‘ alluded to in 2 Pet. iii. 16. Augustine 
(Enchir. 68) says that the Christian who ‘cares for the things of 
the Lord’ (vii. 32) is the man who builds with ‘gold, silver, and 
precious stones,’ while he who ‘cares for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife’ (vii. 33), builds with ‘wood, hay, 
stubble.’ 


Ill. 16-17. The Temple. 

St Paul now passes away from the builders to the Temple. 
The section is linked with vv. 10-15 both by the opening words, 
which imply some connexion, and by the word vaes, which is 

5 
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doubtless suggested by the ‘building’ of ov. of. (cf Eph. 
1, 20-22). On the other hand, it is quite certain that there is 
a change of subject : abrés cwbyoerat (v. 15) and POepet rovrov 6 
@eds are contradictory propositions, and they cannot be made 
to apply to the same person, for #Oeipeww cannot be attenuated 
to an equivalent for Zyprotv (v. 15). 

The subject of the cyiopara still occupies the Apostle’s mind, 
and he seems to be thinking of their ultimate tendency. By 
giving rein to the flesh (z. 3) they tend to banish the Holy 
Spirit, and so to destroy the Temple constituted by His presence. 


1@. Odx oiSare; Frequent in this Epistle, and twice in 
Romans; also Jas. iv. 4. As in v. 6, vi. 16, 19, the question 
implies a rebuke. The Corinthians are so carnal that they 
have never grasped, or have failed to retain, so fundamental a 
doctrine as that of the indwelling of the Spurit.* 

vadss Geos éote. Not ‘a temple of God,’ but ‘God’s Temple.’ 
There is but one Temple, embodied equally truly in the whole 
Church, in the local Church, and in the individual Christian ; 
the local Church is meant here. As a metaphor for the Divine 
indwelling, the vads, which contained the Holy of Holies, is more 
suitable than fepdv, which included the whole of the sacred en- 
closure (vi. 19; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. 1i. 21). To converts from 
heathenism the vads might suggest the ce//a in which the image 
of the god was placed. It is one of the paradoxes of the Christian 
Church that there is only one vads @eod and yet each Christian 
Is avads: stmul omnes unum templum et singula templa sumus, 
guia non est Deus in omnibus quam in singulis major (Herv.). 
Nas is from vaiew, ‘to dwell.’ 

kat 7s mvedpa., The xai is epexegetic. Both Gentile and Jew 
might speak of their vads @eod, but, while the pagan temple was 
inhabited by an zmage of a god, and the Jewish by a symbol of 
the Divine Presence (Shekinah), the Christian temple is inhabited 
by the Sfzrit of God Himself. 

év Gpiv otket. ‘In you hath His dwelling-place.’ In Luke 
xl. 51 we have oixos, where, in the parallel passage in Matt. 
XXII. 35, we have vads. Tore ov wddicra éoducha vads Meod, éav 
Xopytixovs éavrods karacKkevdcwpev Tod vetparos rod Mcod (Orig.). 


* On the very insufficient ground that Kephas is not mentioned in vz. 5 
and 6, but is mentioned in v. 22, Zahn regards wv. 16-20 as directed against 
the Kephas party. He says that St Paul knows more than he writes about 
this faction, and fears more than he knows (/utrod. to N.T. i. pp. 288 f.). 

See on v. I for the resemblance to Ep. of Bam. iv. 11. Ignatius (ZA, 
15) has wdvra oby romper, ws abrod &y huly xaroixodvros, tva Gywer avrov, vaol 
aail abros év futy Oeds. 
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It 1s not easy to decide between év buty olket (B P 17) and olxet év tyuiy 
(RNACDEFGL, Vulg.). The former is more forcible, placing the 
‘permanent dwelling’ last, with emphasis. 


17. ei tis... pOeiper... dOepet. The AV. greatly mars the 
effect by translating the verb first ‘defile’ and then ‘destroy.’ 
The same verb is purposely used to show the just working of the 
lex talionis in this case: one destruction is requited by another 
destruction. ‘The destroyers of the Temple are those who banish 
the Spirit, an issue to which the dissensions were at least tending. 
Here the reference is to unchristian faction, which destroyed, by 
dividing, the unity of the Church: a building shattered into 
separate parts isaruin. In vi. 19 the thought is of uncleanness 
in the strict sense. But all sin is a defiling of the Temple and 1s 
destructive of its consecrated state.* We have a similar play on 
words to express a similar resemblance between sin and its 
punishment in Rom i. 28; xaOas ot« eoxipacav roy @edv yew 
éy értyvece, TapedwKey abtods 6 eds eis dddxywov vodv. And there 
is a still closer parallel in Rev. xi. 18; d:adGeipar rots diadGetpov- 
tas THY ynv. Neither d@eipew nor duapGeipev are commonly used 
of God’s judgments, for which the more usual verb is dwoAAvew 
or adroAAvvac: but both here and in Rev. xi. 18 @eipew or dia- 
dOeipew is preferred, because of its double meaning, ‘corrupt’ 
and ‘destroy.’ The sinner destroys by corrupting what is holy 
and good, and for this God destroys him. We have @epey in 
the sense of corrupt, xv. 33; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xix. 2. 

Oepet todtov 6 eds. The Vulgate, like the AV., ignores the 
telling repetition of the same verb: s7 guis autem templum Det 
wiolaverit, disperdet illum Deus. Tertullian (Adv. Mare. v. 6) 
preserves it: si templum Det quis vitiaverit, vitiabitur, utigue a 
Deo templi ; and more literally (De Pudic. 16, 18) vttiabet illum 
Deus. But neither PGepet here, nor dAeHpos in 1 Thess. v. 3, nor 
6AcOpov aidviov in 2 Thess. i. 9, must be pressed to mean anni- 
hilation (see on v. 5). Nor, on the other hand, must it be 
watered down to mean mere physical punishment (cf. xi. 30). 
The exact meaning is nowhere revealed in Scripture ; but terrible 
ruin and eternal loss of some kind seems to be meant. See 
Beet’s careful examination of these and kindred words, Zhe Last 
Things, pp. 122 f. 

yids éotu. It is ‘holy,’ and therefore not to be tampered 
with without grave danger. Both the Tabernacle and the 
Temple are frequently called dycos, and in the instinct of archaic 
religion in the O.T. the idea of danger was included in that of 


* This is a third case, quite different from the two casesin wy 14, 15. 
A good superstructure wins a reward for the builder. A bad superstructure 
perishes but the builder is rescued. But he who, instead of adding to the 
edifice, ruins what has been built, will himself meet with ruin. 
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‘holiness.’ See Gray on Num. iv. 5, 15, 19, 20, and Kirk- 
patrick on 1 Sam. vi. 20 and 2 Sam. vi. 7; and cf. Ley. x. 6, 
XV1L. 2, 13. 

oitivés éore Guets. It has been doubted whether vads or aytos 
is the antecedent of oirwes, but the former is probably right: 
‘which temple ye are’ (AV., RV.).* The relative is attracted 
into the plural of épeis. Edwards quotes, rév otpavdv, obs dy 
méAovs Kadota (Plato, Crat. 405). The meaning seems to be, 
‘The temple of God is holy ; ye are the temple of God ; therefore 
ye must guard against what violates your consecration.’ As 
distinct from the simple relative, oirives commonly carries with 
it the idea of category, of belonging to a class; ‘and this is what 
ye are,’ ‘and such are ye’: cf. Gal. v. 19, where the construction 
is parallel. 


bGepet (NA BC, defg Vulg.) rather than d@cfpe (DEF GLP, Am.) 
where the difference between Greek and Latin 1n bilingual MSS. 1s remark- 
able: see on iv. 2. vofroy (8 BCL P) rather than airdv (A DE FG). 


II. 18-IV. 5. Warning against a mere ‘Human’ Estimate 
of the Pastoral Office. 


Let no one profane God's Temple by taking on himself 
to set up party teachers in it. Regard us teachers as simply 
Christ's stewards. 


18] am not raising baseless alarms; the danger of a false 
estimate of oneself is grave. It may easily happen that a man 
imagines that he is wise in his intercourse with you, with the 
wisdom of the non-Christian world. Let him become simple 
enough to accept Christ crucified, which is the way to become 
really wise. For this world’s wisdom is foolishness in God’s 
sight, as it stands written in Scripture, Who taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness; ?°and in another passage, The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they are vain. “If this 
is SO, it is quite wrong for any one to plume himself on the men 
whom he sets up as leaders. For yours is no party-heritage ; 
it is universal, 22 Paul, Apollos, Kephas, the world, life, death, 
whatever is, and whatever is to be, all of it belongs to you; 
8 but you—you belong to no human leader; you belong to 
Christ, and Christ to God. Between you and God there is no 
human leader. 


* We find the same thought, on a lower level, even in such a writer as 
Ovid (Ziff. ex Ponto, 11. i. 34); guae temeplum pectore semper habet. 
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IV. 1 The mght way of regarding Apollos, myself, and other 
teachers, is that we are officers under Christ, commissioned to 
dispense the truths which His Father has revealed to us in Him, 
just as stewards dispense their masters’ goods. ? Here, further- 
more, you must notice that all stewards are required to prove 
their fidelity. ® But, as regards myself, it is a matter of small 
moment that my fidelity should be scrutinized and judged by you 
or by any human court. Yet that does not mean that I constitute 
myself as my own judge. * My judgments on myself would be 
inconclusive. For it may be the case that I have no conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing, and yet that this does not prove that I am 
guiltless. My conscience may be at fault. The only competent 
judge of my fidelity is the Lord Christ. 5 That being so, cease 
to anticipate His decision with your own premature judgments. 
Wait for the Coming of the Judge. It is He who will both 
illumine the facts that are now hidden in darkness, and also 
make manifest the real motives of human conduct: and then 
whatever praise is due will come to each faithful steward direct 
from God. ‘That will be absolutely final. 

The Apostle sums up his ‘case’ against the cyicpara, com- 
bining the results of his exposure of the false ‘wisdom,’ with its 
correlative conceit, and of his exposition of the Pastoral Office 
(18-23). He concludes by a warning against their readiness to 
form judgments, from a mundane standpoint, upon those whose 
function makes them amenable only to the judgment of the Day 
of the Lord. 


18, Mydels dourdy éfarardrw. A solemn rebuke, similar to 
that of p7 wAavaoGe in Vi. 9, XV. 33, and Gal. vi. 7, and even 
more emphatic than that which is implied in ovx oidare (v. 16). 
He intimates that the danger of sacrilege and of its heavy penalty 
(vv. 16, 17) is not so remote as some of the Corinthians may 
think. Shallow conceit may lead to disloyal tampering with the 
people of Christ. That there is a sacrilegious tendency in faction 
is illustrated by Gal. v. 7-12, vi. 12, 13; 2 Cor. x1. 3, 4, 13-15, 
20; and the situation alluded to in Galatians may have been in 
the Apostle’s mind when he wrote the words that are before us 
—-words which have a double connexion, viz. with vv. 16, 17, 
and with the following section. St Paul is fond of compounds 
with ék: v. 7, 13, Vl. 14, XV. 34. 

ei tis Boxet codds elvar. Not, ‘seemeth to be wise’ (AV.), 
videtur sapiens esse (Vulg.); but, ‘thinketh that he is wise’ (RV.), 
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sibi videtur esse sapiens (Beza). He considers himself an acute 
man of the world, quite able to decide for himself whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Kephas is the right person to follow in matters of 
religion. We have the same use of doxeé in vill. 2, X. 12, XIV. 37. 
Excepting Jas. i. 26, ef tus doxe? is peculiar to Paul; and there 
the AV. makes the same mistake as here, in translating ‘seem’ 
instead of ‘think.’ Here éarardrw, and there drarwv, may be 
regarded as decisive. It is the man’s se//deceit that 1s criticized 
in both cases: his estimate is all wrong. See J. B. Mayor on 
Jas. 1. 26. It is perhaps not accidental that the Apostle says et 
Tis... &v uutv, and not ef rs tuwy. The warning suggests that 
the self-styled codds is among them, but not that he 1s one of 
themselves : the wrong-headed teacher has come from elsewhere. 

év épiv év tO ala. tourw. We might put a comma after év 
uptv, for the two expressions are in contrast; ‘in your circle,’ 
which has the heavenly wisdom and ought to be quite different 
from what is ‘in this world’ and has only mundane wisdom. 
The latter is out of place in a Christian society (i. 20, 22, ii. 6, 8). 
Epictetus (Zachir. 18) warns us against thinking ourselves wise 
when others think us to be such; pydev BovdAov doxety ericracGat: 
kav doéys tit elvai Tis, driore. weavTd. 


Cyprian (Zest. in. 69, De bono patient. 2) takes év T@ alae rodrw with 
pewpds -yéverOw : mendo hitec stilts fiat So also does Origen (Ce/s. 1. 13; 
Philoc. 18); and also Luther der werde ean Narr in dieser Welt, This 
makes good sense; ‘If any man thinks himself wise in relation to you 
Christians, let him become a fool in relation to this world’: but at 1s not 
the right sense. It 1s copds, not mwpds, that 1s qualified by év r@ alam 7. : 
‘It any man thinks himself wise in your cucle—I mean, of course, with this 
world’s wisdom.’ From éy tytv, ‘in a Christian Church,’ it might have 
been supposed that he meant the true wisdom, and he adds é 7. al. 7. to 
avoid misunderstanding. 


pwpds yéverOw. ‘Let him drop his false wisdom,’ the conceit 
that he has about himself: 1. 18~20, 23, ii. 14. 

tva yévntar gopds. So as to be brought ‘unto all riches of 
the full assurance of understanding, unto full knowledge of the 
mystery of God, even Christ’ (Col. ii. 3).* 


19, He explains the paradox of the last verse by stating the 
principle already established, i. 21, ii. 6. 

tapa 7G OeG. ‘Before God’ as judge; Rom ii. 13, xii. 16; 
Acts xxvi. 8. Although popés is common in N.T. and LXX, 
pwpia occurs, in N.T., only in these three chapters; and, in 
LXX, only in Ecclus. xx. 31, xl. 15 

6 Spacadpevog k.7.A. From Job v. 13; a quotation inde- 
pendent of the LXX, and perhaps somewhat nearer to the 


_ * Cf. Oval of cuverol éavrois kal evdrioy éavrdvy émioriwoves: Barnabas 
(iv. 11) quotes these words as ypagdy}. 
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original Hebrew. Job is quoted only twice in N.T., both times 
by St Paul; and both here and in Rom. x1. 35, and in no other 
quotation, he varies considerably from the LXX. Like 6 zorav 
in Heb. i. 7, 6 dpaccdmevos here 1s left without any verb. It 
expresses the strong grasp or ‘grip’ which God has upon the 
slippery cleverness of the wicked: cf. Ecclus. xxvi. 7, where it is 
said of an evil wife, 6 xpar&v airys ws 6 8paccdpuevos oxopriov: 
and Ecclus. xxxiv. (xxxi.) 2, the man who has his mind upon 
dreams is as Spacadpevos oxias. The words in Ps. 1. 12 which 
are miustranslated ‘Kiss the Son’ are rendered in the LXX, 
dpagacGe atdeias, ‘Lay hold on instruction.’ The verb occurs 
nowhere else in N.T., and in the LXX of Job v. 13 we have 6 
karaXapBdvov. 

mavoupyia. ‘ Versatile cleverness,’ ‘readiness for anything’ in 
order to gain one’s own ends. ‘Craftiness,’ like asfutza (Vulg.), 
emphasizes the cunning which zavoupyia often implies. The 
LXX has év dpovyoe, a word which commonly has a good 
meaning, while ravoupyia almost always has a bad one, although 
not always in the LXX, eg. Prov. 1. 4, vii. 5. The adjective 
mavoupyos is more often used in a better sense, and in the LXX 
is used with dpdviyos to translate the same Hebrew word. 
Perhaps ‘cleverness’ would be better here than ‘craftiness’ 
(AV., RV.). See notes on Luke xx. 23; Eph. iv. 14. 


20. Kuptos ywdoxer. From Ps. xciv. 11, and another instance 
(i. 20) of St Paul’s freedom in quoting: the LXX, following the 
Hebrew, has av8pézwv, where he (to make the citation more in 
point) has cof@v. But the Psalm contrasts the designs of men 
with the designs of God, and therefore the idea of cogs is in the 
context. 

Stadoyiopots. In the LXX the word is used of the thoughts 
of God (Ps. xl. 6, xcii. 5). When used of men, the word often, 
but not always, has a bad sense, as here, especially of questioning 
or opposing the ways of God (Ps. lvi. 5; Luke v. 22, vii 3; Rom. 
1. 213 Jas. il. 4). 


21. dote pydels xavydobw. Conclusion from vz. 18-20. The 
connexion presupposes an affinity between conceit in one’s ozwz 
wisdom and a readiness to make over much of a human leader. 
The latter implies much confidence in one’s own estimate of the 
leader. Consequently, the spirit of party has in it a subtle 
element of shallow arrogance. We have dove, ‘so then,’ with 
an imperative, iv. 5, x. 12, xl. 33, Xiv. 39, xv. 58. Outside this 
argumentative and practical Epistle the combination is not very 
common; very rare, except in Paul. It seems to involve an 
abrupt change from the oratio obligua to the oratio recta. It 
marks the transition from explanation to exhortation. 
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év évOpdrous. To ‘glory in men’ is the opposite of ‘glorying 
in the Lord’ (i. 2t). The Apostle is referring to their wrong- 
headed estimation of himself, Apollos, and others (as in iv. 6), 
not to party-leaders boasting of their large following. Leaders 
might glory in the patience and faith of their disciples (2 Thess. 
i. 4), but not in that as any credit to the leaders themselves. 
All partizan laudation is wrong. 

ndvta ydp cpav éoriv. ‘You say, I belong to Paul, or, I 
belong to Apollos. So far from that being true, it is Paul and 
Apollos who belong to you, for a// things belong to you.’ 
Instead of contenting himself with saying ‘We are yours,’ he 
asserts that and a very great deal more; not merely zrdyres, ‘all 
servants of God,’ but ravra, ‘all God’s creatures,’ belong to them. 
Yet his aim is, not merely to proclaim how wide their heritage 1s, 
but to show them that they have got the facts by the wrong end. 
They want to make him a chieftain; he is really their servant. 
The Church is not the property of Apostles; Apostles are 
ministers of the Church. Quia omnia vestra sunt, nolite in 
singults gloriart; nolite spectales vobis magistros defendere, 
guontam omnibus utimint (Atto). Omnia propler sancios creata 
sunt, tanguam nihil habentes et omnia possidentes (Primasius). 

The thought is profound and far-reaching. The believer in 
God through Christ is a member of Christ and shares in His 
universal lordship, all things being subservient to the Kingdom 
of God, and therefore to his eternal welfare (vil. 31; Rom. vu. 
28; John xvi. 33; x John v. 4, 5), as means to an end. The 
Christian loses this birthright by treating the world or its 
interests as ends in themselves, ze. by becoming enslaved to 
persons (vii. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 20) or things (vi. 12; Phil. iii. 19). 
Without God, we should be the sport of circumstances, and ‘ the 
world’ would crush us, if not in ‘life,’ at least in ‘death.’ As it 
is, all these things alike ‘are ours.’ We meet them as members 
of Chnst, rooted in God’s love (Rom. viii. 37). The Corinthians, 
by boasting in men, were forgetting, and thereby imperilling, 
their prerogative in Christ. There is perhaps a touch of Stoic 
language in these verses; see on iv. 8. Origen points out that 
the Greeks had a saying, Idvra rod codod éoriv, but St Paul was 
the first to say, dyra rod dyiov éoriv. 


22. cite... etre... efre. The enumeration, rising in a 
climax, is characteristic of St Paul (Rom. viii. 38): the wdvra is 
first expanded and then repeated. We might have expected a 
third triplet, pas¢, present, and future; but the past is not ours 
in the sense in which the present and future are. We had no 
part in shaping it, and cannot changeit. In the first triplet, he 
places himself first, #.e. at the bottom of the climax. 
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eire xdopos. The transition from Kephas to the xécpos is, as 
Bengel remarks, rather repentznus saltus, and made, he thinks, 
with a touch of impatience, lest the enumeration should become 
too extended. But perhaps alliteration has something to do 
with it. This Bengel spoils, by substituting ‘Peter’ for ‘ Kephas.’ 
The ‘world’ 1s here used in a neutral sense, without ethical 
significance, the world we live in, the physical universe. 

etre Lwh etre Odvatos. If xdopos is the physical universe, it is 
probable that fw) and @dvaros mean physical life and death. They 
sum up all that man instinctively clings to or instinctively dreads. 
From hfe and death in this general sense we pass easily to évec- 
tata. It is by life in the world that eternal life can be won, and 
death is the portal to eternal life. In Rom. vii. 38 death is 
mentioned before life, and éveorGra and pédAAovra do not close 
the series. 

eire €veotata elte péAhovta. These also ought probably to be 
confined in meaning to the things of this life. They include the 
whole of existing circumstances and all that lies before us to the 
moment of death. All these things ‘are yours,’ z.e. work together 
for your good. It is possible that péAAovra includes the life 
beyond the grave; but the series, as a whole, reads more con- 
sistently, if each member of it is regarded as referring to human 
experience in this world. 


For tudv, duets, B and one or two cursives read qudv, fuets. After 
tuav, D?E L, fg Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm, add éorl. 


23. ipeis 3€ Xpiorod. These words complete the rebuke of 
those who said that they belonged to Paul, etc. They belonged 
to no one but Christ, and they all alike belonged to Him. 
While all things were theirs, they were not their own (vi. 20, 
vii, 23), and none of them had any greater share in Christ than 
the rest (i. 13). Christians, with all their immense privileges, are 
not the ultimate owners of anything. There is only one real 
Owner, God. On the analogy between Xpiorov here and 
Kaicapos = * belonging to the Emperor” in papyri see Deissmann, 
Light from the Anc. East, p. 382. Cf. xv. 23; Gal. ili, 29, 
V. 24. 

Xpioris 8€ Ocod. Not quite the same in meaning as Luke 
ix. 20, xxi. 35; Acts ili. 18; Rev. xii. ro. In all those passages 
we have 6 Xpiorés rod @eod or atrov. Here Xprords is more of a 
proper name. The thought of the Christian’s lordship over the 
world has all its meaning in that of his being a son of God 
through Christ (Rom. viii. 16, 17). This passage is one of the 
few in which St Paul expresses his conception of the relation of 
Christ to God (see on ii. 16). Christ, although év popd7 @eod 
imdpxyov (Phil. i. 6, where see Lightfoot and Vincent), is so 
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derivatively (Col. i 15, where see Lightfoot and Abbott): His 
glory in His risen and exalted state is given by God (Phil. ii. 9; 
cf. Rom. vi. 10), and in the end is to be merged in God (see on 
xv. 28). Theodoret says here, ody &s xricpa @eod, GAN’ ds vids 
Tov @eod. There is no need to suppose, with some of the 
Fathers and later writers, that St Paul is here speaking of our 
Lord’s human nature exclusively ; there is no thought of separat- 
ing the two natures, he is speaking of ‘Christ,’ the Divine 
Mediator in His relation to His Father and to His ‘many 
brethren.’ See many admirable remarks in Sanday, Ancient and 
Modern Christologies, on the doctrine of Two Natures in Christ, 
PP- 37; 50, 52, 90, 165, and especially p. 173; see also Edwards’ 
and Stanley’s notes ad doc. 


IV. 1. Ovrws yds Aoy-Léo8w. The thought of ii. 5 is resumed, 
and the reproof of the tendency to ‘glory in men’ is completed 
by a positive direction as to the nght attitude towards the pastors 
of the Church. ‘The Corinthians must regard them ut ministros 
Christi, non ut aeguales Christo (Primasius) The otrws probably 
refers to what follows, as in ii. 15, 1x, 26. The yas certainly 
refers to all who are charged with the ministry of the New 
Testament or Covenant (2 Cor. 11 6). But we get good sense 
if we make ovrws refer to what precedes; ‘Remembering that 
we and everything else are yours, as you are Christ’s, let a man 
take account of us as men who are ministers of Christ.’ This 
throws a certain amount of emphasis on jas, the emphasis being 
removed from ovrws: but yds may receive emphasis, for it is 
the attitude of the Corinthians towards the Apostle and other 
teachers that is in question. 

dvOpwros. Almost equivalent to ris (xi. 28), but a gravior 
aicenadt formula. ‘This use is rare in class. Grk. 

Sampéras. Substituted for dud«ovor in ut. 5. The word origin- 
ally denoted those who row (épécoev) in the lower tier of a 
trireme, and then came to mean those who do anything under 
another, and hence simply ‘underlings.’* In the Church, St 
Luke (i.2) applies it to any service of the word ; later 1t was used 
almost technically of sub-deacons. See on Luke wv. 20, and 
Suicer, s.v. St Paul uses the word nowhere else. 

otkovdpous, The oixovduos (olkos and véwew) was the respons- 
ible head of the establishment, assigning to each slave his duties 
and entrusted with the administration of the stores. He was a 
slave in relation to his master (Luke xii. 42), but the émurpéos or 
overseer (Matt. xx. 8) in relation to the workmen (see on Luke 

* St Paul is probably not thinking of the derivation; ‘Christ is the pilot ; 
we are rowers under Him.’ By Xpiorof he may mean ‘not of any earthly 
master.’ 
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xii. 42 and xvi, 1; in the latter place, the ofxovoyos seems to be a 
freeman). God is the Master (iii. 23) of the Christian household 
(x Tim. ii. 15), and the stores entrusted to His stewards are the 
‘mysteries of God.’ These mysteries are the truths which the 
stewards are commissioned to teach (see on 1i. 7). Between the 
Master and the stewards stands the Son (xv. 25, Heb. iii. 6), 
whose underlings the stewards are. See on oixovoytav in Eph. 
1, 10 and Col. 1. 25. 


2. Ge. ‘ Here,’ z.e ‘on earth and in human life,’ or perhaps 
‘in these circumstances’ See on1. 16 for dour. 

intetrat «.t.A. The AV. cannot be improved upon; ‘It is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful.’ See on1. ro 
for this use of fva: the attempts to maintain its full ‘telic’ force 
here are too clumsy to deserve discussion: see further on v. 2, 
and compare etpef7j in 1 Pet. i. 7. 

motés. Cf. Luke xii. 42, xvi. 10; Num. xii. 7; 1 Sam. xxi. 
14: the meaning is ‘trustworthy.’ To be an olxovduos is not 
enough.* 


de (8 ABCD*FGP 17, e Vulg.) rather than 8 66 (D?EL). In 
Luke xvi. 25 there is a similar corruption in some texts. {retrace (B L, 
defg Vulg, Copt. Syrr.) rather than {yretre (NS AC D P and F G -yre). 
Here, asin @éepe? (in. 17), d e fg support the better reading against D EF G. 
Lachmann takes &ée at the end of v, 1,—an improbable arrangement. 


3. éuot dé. The dé implies contrast to something understood, 
such as ‘I do not claim to be irresponsible, inquiry will have to 
be made as to whether I am faithful; but (dé) the authority to 
which I bow is not yours, nor that of any human tribunal, but 
God’s.’ 

eis éXdxiordv éoriv. ‘It amounts to very little,’ ‘it counts for 
a very small matter.’ Cf. «is otd& AoyoOAvac (Acts xix. 27). 
He does not say that it counts for nothing. “I have often 
wondered how it is that every man sets less value on his own 
opinion of himself than on the opinion of others. So much 
more respect have we to what our neighbours think of us than to 
what we think of ourselves” (M. Aurelius, xii. 4). 

iva dvakp.0. ‘To be judged of,’ or ‘to be put on my trial,’ 
or ‘to pass your tribunal’ (see on ii. 14, 15). The verb is 
neutral, and suggests neither a favourable nor an unfavourable 
verdict. The dominant thought here, as in li. 14, 15, is the 
competency of the tribunal. The clause is almost equivalent to 
a simple infinitive, the iva defining the purport of a possible 
volition, whether of, for, or against what is named. He does 

* Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, p. 164f. He does not 


say ‘be judged trustworthy,’ but ‘ be found actually to be so.’ In 1 Pet. 1v. 10 
every Christian is a steward. 
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not mean that the Corinthians had thought of formally trying 
him, but that he cares little for what public opinion may decide 
about him. 

4 éwd dvOpurivys fipépas. The phrase is in contrast to 7 
qpépa (ili. 13), which means the Day of the Lord, the Lord’s 
Judgment-Day. Z/aé¢ is the tribunal which the Apostle recog- 
nizes; a human tribunal he does not care to satisfy. He may 
have had in his mind the use of a word equivalent to ‘day’ in 
the sense of a ‘court,’ which is found in Hebrew and in other 
languages.* ‘Daysman’ in Job ix. 33 means ‘arbitrator’ or 
‘umpire’: compare dem dicere alicui. From dies comes diefa = 
‘diet’; and hence, in German, Zag=‘ diet, as in etchsiag, 
Landtag. ‘Man’s judgment’ (AV., RV.) gives the sense suffi- 
ciently. Jerome is probably wrong in suggesting that the 
expression is a ‘Cilicism,’ one of St Paul’s provincialisms. 
HHumanus dies dicitur in quo judicant homines, quia ert et dies 
Domini, in quo zudicabit et Dominus (Herv.). Atto says much 
the same. 

GAN’ 0b8é enaurdvy dvaxpivw. ‘Nay, even my own verdict 
upon my conduct, with the knowledge which I have of its 
motives, is but a human judgment, incompetent definitely to 
condemn (1 John ii. 20), and still more incompetent to acquit.’ t 
‘We cannot fail to mark the contrast between this avowal of 
inability to judge oneself and the claim made in ch. ii. on 
behalf of the spiritual man, who judges all things. Self-know- 
ledge is more difficult than revealed truth” (Edwards): Ps. 
XIX. 12. 


4, oddév yap épautd aivoi§a. ‘For (supposing that) I know 
nothing against myself,’ ‘Suppose that I am not conscious of 
any wrong-doing on my part.’ The Apostle is not stating a fact, 
but an hypothesis; he was conscious of many faults; yet, even 
if he were not aware of any, that would not acquit him. No- 
where else in N.T. is the verb used im this sense (see Acts v. 2, 
Xu. 12, xiv. 6): it means to ‘share knowledge,’ and here to 
‘know about oneself’ what is unknown to others. It expresses 
conscience in the recordimg sense. As conscience can condemn 
more surely than it can acquit, the word, when used absolutely, 
has more frequently a bad sense, and hence comes to mean to 
‘be conscious of guilt’: il comscire stbt, nulla pallescere culpa 


* Aesch. in Cres. p. 587; Els rola pépn Statpefrae 4 tyuépa, sray eloly 
weap rapavouwy els Td Oixaorijpiov, where 4} qudpa. means the time of the 
tr 


t+ We might have expected dX’ otdé adrés duavrdy dvaxplvw, but the 
meaning is clear. He does not base his refusal to pass judgment on himself 
on the difficulty of being impartial. Such a judgment, however impartial and 
just, could not be final, and therefore would be futile, 
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(Hor. Zp. 1. 1. 61) illustrates the same kind of meaning in the 
Latin equivalent. See on 7 xai, Rom. ii. 15. The archaic ‘I 
know nothing 4y myself’ (AV.) has caused the words to be 
seriously misunderstood. In sixteenth-century English ‘by’ 
might mean ‘against,’ and means ‘against’ here. Latimer says, 
**Sometimes I say more 4+ him than I am able to prove; this is 
slandering” (1. 518). Jonson, in the Sréent Homan, *‘An 
intelligent woman, if she know 4y herself the least defect, will 
be most curious to hide it” (iv. 1), which is close to the use 
here. T. L. O. Davies (Bzble Words, p. 81) gives these and 
other examples.* 

GAN odk év rodtw. ‘Nevertheless, not hereby,’ ‘But yet not 
in this fact,’ ‘not therefore.’ This é rov'rw is frequent in St John, 
especially in the First Epistle and in connexion with ywaooxew 
(John xin. 35; 1 John u. 3, 5, iii. 16, 19, 24, Iv. 2, 13, v. 2), but 
also with other verbs (John xv. 8, xvi. 30). The ovx is placed 
away from its verb with special emphasis; sed zon in hoc (Vulg.), 
non per hoc (Beza). Without difference of meaning, Ignatius 
(Rom. 5) has GAN od rapa totro dedixaiwpan 

SeSixaiwpar. ‘Am I acquitted.’ The word is used in a 
general sense, not in its technical theological sense. To intro- 
duce the latter here (Meyer, Beet, etc.) is to miss the drift of the 
passage, which deals, not with the question as to how man 
is justified in God’s sight, but with the question as to who is 
competent to sit in gudgment on a man’s work or life. St Paul is 
not dealing with the question of his own personal ‘justification 
by faith,’ as though he said ‘I am justified not by this, but in 
some other way’: he is saying in the first person, what would 
apply equally to any one else, that an unaccusing conscience does 
not fer se mean absence of guilt. 

6 8é dvaxpivav pe Kipuds éorw. ‘But he that judgeth me is 
the Lord,’ z.e. Christ, as the next verse shows. The dé goes back 
to ovdé éuavréy dvaxpivw, what intervenes being a parenthesis ; 
‘not I myself, but our Lord, is the judge.’ 


5. dere. With the imperative (see on iii. 21), ‘So then.’ 

py te Kpivere. ‘Cease to pass any judgment,’ or ‘Make a 
practice of passing no judgment’ (pres. imper.). The ve is a 
cognate accusative, such as we have in John vil. 24. ‘As far as 
I am concerned, you may judge as you please, it is indifferent 
to me; but, as Christians, you should beware of passing any 
judgment on any one, until the Judge of all has made all things 
clear. All anticipation is vain.’ 

apd xapod. ‘Before the fitting time,’ or ‘the appointed 


* The use is perhaps not yet extinct in Yorkshire. ‘‘I know nothing dy 
him” might still be heard for ‘‘I know nothing against him.” 
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time, when of dyor Tov xdcpov xpwotew (vi. 2). Karpos has 
no exact equivalent in English, French, or German. Cf. Matt. 
Vill. 29. 

ws &v EX6n. The addition or omission of dv after éws in the 
N.T. 1s somewhat irregular, and this fact precludes any sure 
generalization as to particular shades of meaning. In later 
Greek the force of dy 1s weakened, and therefore the difference 
between its presence and absence is lessened. Here, not the 
coming, but the time of it, is doubtful; ‘till the Advent, when- 
ever that may be.’ See Milligan on 2 Thess. ii. 7, where there 
is no av, and Edwards here. In Rev. 11. 25, dypt of av nu, it 1s 
doubtful whether 7 1s fut. indic. or aor. subj. At the Day of 
Judgment they will take part in judging (vi. 2, 3), with all the 
facts before them. 

3s Kat d@wrice.. ‘Who shall both throw light upon,’ ‘shall 
illumine,’ /ucem inferet in (Beng.). But the difference between 
‘bringing light to’ and ‘ bringing to light’ is not great. The xai 
is probably ‘both,’ not ‘also’; but if ‘also,’ the meaning is, ‘ will 
come to judge and also will illumine,’ which is less probable. 
®wrifw points to the source of the revelation.’ 

Ta kpunTa Tod oxdtous. Adscondita tenebarum (Vulg.); occulta 
tenebrarum = res tenebris occultatas (Beza). The genitive may be 
possessive or characterizing, ‘the hidden things which darkness 
holds,’ or ‘the hidden things whose nature is dark.’ The point 
is, not that what will be revealed is morally bad, although that 
may be suggested, but that hitherto they have been quite secret, 
hidden, it may be, from the person’s own conscience. 

kal davepdcer, Two things are necessary for an unerring 
judgment of human actions,—a complete knowledge of the facts, 
and full insight into the motives. These the Lord will apply 
when He comes; and to attempt to judge men without these 
indispensable qualifications is futile arrogance. ®avepdw points 
to the result of the revelation. 

kat Tote 6 Eratvos. ‘And then, and not till then, ¢#e measure of 
praise that 1s due will come to each from God.’ ‘He will have 
his praise” (RV.), what rightly belongs to him, which may be 
little or none, and will be very different from the praise of 
partizans here. We have the same thought in 2 Cor. x. 18; 
Rom. ii. 29; and Clem. Rom. reproduces it, Cor. 30. Compare 
pioGos, it. 14, and 6 pio6ds, Rom. iv. 4, and see Hort on 1 Pet. 
1. 7, P» 43: 

diré to Geos. At the end, with emphasis; the award is final, 
as dé intimates; there is no further court of appeal: and it is 
from God that Christ has authority to judge the world (John 
v. 27). Cf. 2 Esdr. xvi. 62-65. With éxdorw compare the fivefold 
exaorTos IN il. 5-13. 
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DEFG, Aug. omit the &é: before xai. D omits the rot before Qcoc 
The conjecture of té for dé before rod Geof has no probability of being 
right. Chnist is the wpiopévos bd rot Oceod xpiris (Acts x. 42). cf. wéd\rex 
kplvew Thy oikolinernv ev avipt @ dpicev (Acts xvil. 31): so that the judg- 
ments pronounced by Chnist are dz rob Geod, 


IV. 6-21. Personal Application of the foregoing Passage 
(III. 5-IV. 5), and Close of the Subject of the Dis- 
sensions. 


My aim in all this ts to correct party-spirit and conceit. 
Do compare your self-glorefication with the humiliations of 
your teachers. This admonition comes from a father whom 
you ought to wmiutate. 1 really am coming to you. Is tt to 
be in severity or tn gentleness ? 


6 These comments I have modified in form, so as to apply to 
myself and Apollos, without including others, for you certainly 
have made paity-leaders of him and me. And I have done this 
for your sakes, not ours, in order that by us as examples you 
may learn the meaning of the words, Go not beyond what is 
written ; in short, to keep any one of you from speaking boast- 
fully in favour of the one teacher to the disparagement of the 
other. 7 For, my friend, who gives you the nght to prefer one 
man to another and proclaim Paul and Apollos as leaders? 
And what ability do you possess that was not given to you by 
God? You must allow that you had it as a gift from Him. 
Then why do you boast as if you had the credit of acquiring 1t? 
8 No doubt you Corinthians are already in perfect felicity ; already 
you are quite rich; without waiting for us poor teachers, you 
have come to your kingdom! And I would to God that you 
had come to the Kingdom, that we also might be there with you! 
But we are far from that happy condition. For it seems to me 
that God has exhibited us His Apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death are the last spectacle in a triumphal procession . 
for a spectacle we are become to the universe, to the whole 
amphitheatre of angels and men. 7° We poor simpletons go on 
with the foolishness of preaching Christ, while you in your 
relation to Him are men of sagacity. We feel our weakness ; 
you are so strong as to stand alone. You have the glory, and 
we the contempt. ‘Up to this very moment we go hungry, 
thirsty, and scantily clothed ; we get plenty of hard blows and 
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have no proper home; and we have to work hard with our 
hands to earn our daily bread. Men revile us, and we bless 
them ; they persecute us, and we are patient; they slander us, 
and we merely deprecate. 48 We have been treated as the scum 
of the earth, the refuse of society, and are treated so still. * 

14T am not writing in this tone to put you to shame: you are 
my dearly loved children, and Iam showing you where you are 
wrong. For you may have any number of instructors in Christ, 
yet you have not more than one father: for in Christ Jesus it was 
I, and no one else, who begat you through the Glad-tidings 
which I brought you. I have, therefore, the right to beseech 
you to follow my steps. 17 And because I wish you to follow my 
example, I have sent Timothy to you; for he also is a child of 
mine, dearly loved as you are, loyal and trusty in the Lord, and 
he will bring back to your remembrance the simple and lowly 
ways which I have as a Christian teacher, not only at Corinth, 
but everywhere and in every Church. Some of you boastfully 
declared that my sending Timothy meant that I did not dare to 
come myself; so they would do as they pleased. /® But I do 
mean to come, and that soon, to you, if the Lord pleases; and 
I will then take cognizance, not of what these inflated boasters 
say, but of what they can do. Have they any spiritual power ? 
*0For the Kingdom of God is not a thing of words, but of 
Spiritual power. * Which is it to be then? Am I to come to 
you rod in hand, or in love and a spirit of gentleness ? 

After a brief, plain statement of his purpose (6, 7) in the 
preceding exposition of the Pastoral Office, the Apostle severely 
rebukes the inflated glorying of his readers (8-13), and then, in 
a more tender strain (14-16), but still not without sternness 
(17-21), explains the mission of Timothy, the precursor of his 
own intended visit. 

6. Taira 8é. ‘Now these things,’ viz. the whole of the 
remarks from iii. 5 onwards, the dé introducing the conclusion 
and application of the whole. 

&Sedpot. As in i. ro, lil, 1. 

peteoxnpdrica, ‘I put differently,’ ‘transferred by a figure’ ; 
lit. ‘altered the arrangement’ (cxjua). The Apostle means 
that he used the names of Apollos and himself to illustrate a 
principle which might, but for reasons of tact, have been more 
obviously illustrated by other names. In LXX the verb is 
found once (4 Mac. ix. 22), in N.T. in Paul only; of false 
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apostles fashioning themselves into Apostles of Christ, like 
Satan fashioning himself into an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 13-15) : 
and of the glorious change of our body of humiliation (Phil. 
ili, 21). The meaning here is different from both these, and the 
difference of meaning in the three passages turns upon the 
implied sense of cxjya in each case. See Lightfoot ad fe. and 
also on Phil. il. 7 and ii. 21; Trench, Spx. § Lxx.; Hastings, 
DB. uu. p. 7. In the present passage there seems to be a 
reference to the rhetorical sense of oxjpa (= figura) to denote a 
veiled allusion. The meaning here will be, ‘I have transferred 
these warnings to myself and Apollos for the purpose of a 
covert allusion, and that for your sakes, that in our persons you 
may get instruction.’ The petacxynpariopds, therefore, consists 
in putting forward the names of those not really responsible for 
the ordoeas instead of the names of others who were more to 
blame.* 

év tjpiv pabire. ‘May learn in us as an object-lesson,’ ‘in our 
case may learn.’ They could read between the lines. 

7d pn imép & yéypamrat. The article, as often, has almost the 
effect of inverted commas; ‘the principle’ or ‘the lesson’— 
“Never go beyond,” etc. The maxim is given in an elliptical 
form without any verb, as in ne sutor ulfra crepidam: cf. v. I, 
xi. 24; 2 Pet. ii. 22. Here, as elsewhere, some texts insert a 
verb 1n order to smooth the ellipse. By @ yéyparra: the Apostle 
means passages of Scripture such as those which he has quoted, 
i. 19, 31, 1. 19, 20. It is possible that there was a maxim of 
this kind current among the Jews, like pydey ayavy among the 
Greeks. It is strange that any one should suppose that 
& yéypamrat can refer to what St Paul himself has written or 
intends to write, or to the commands of our Lordy It was 
perhaps a Rabbinical maxim. 

iva ph «1.4. This second iva introduces the consequence 
expected from pdéyre, and so the ultimate purpose of pere- 
oxnpdtica, viz. to avoid all sectarian divisions. The proposal to 
take tva in the local sense of ‘ where,’ ‘in which case,’ ‘woe,’ 
may be safely dismissed. Even in class. Grk. this sense of iva 
is chiefly poetical, and it is quite out of keeping with N.T. 
usage and with the context here. It is less easy to be certain 
whether duovodobe is the present indicative, which would be very 
irregular after fa, or an irregularly contracted subjunctive. 
Gal. iv. 7 is the only cevfazm instance in N.T. of wa with the 


* That there was no jealousy or rivalry between St Paul and Apollos is 
clear from iii. 6, 8-10, xvi. 12. It is possible that it was the factious conduct 
of his partizans that drove Apollos from Corinth (Renan, S. Paul, p. 375). 

+ Rudolf Steck would refer this to Rom. xii. 3; an extraordmary con- 
jecture. 


6 
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present indicative: but some of the best editors admit it in 
John xvu. 3; Tit. ii. 4; 1 John v. 20. The double iva is Pauline ; 
Gal. tl. 14, iv. 5. . 

The sense is an expansion of ‘glorying in men’ (iii. 21): 
party-spirit, essentially egoist, cries up one leader at the expense 
of another leader. Some take &-os and érépov, not as leaders, but 
a» members, of the respective parties. This is not the probable 
meaning. To cry up a favourite leader of your own choosing Is 
to betray an inflated self-conceit. See on v.18. With els tiép 
row évds may be contrasted olkodometre els rov Eva (1 Thess. v. 11), 
where the opposite cause and effect are indicated, the union, 
which results from mutual edification. Here trép means ‘on 
behalf of’ or ‘in favour of? We have a similar use of trép and 
xara in Rom. vil. 31. See Blass, § 45. 2. 


For év qpiv, D 17, Copt. read év tuiv. tarép d (S ABC P 17) 1s to be 
preferred to iréep 6 (DEFGL). After yéyparra, 3 DLP, Syrr. 
Cuopt. Arm. AV. insert dpoveiv to avoid the ellipse: N* AB D* EFG, 
Vulg RV. omit. Some editors propose to omit 76 wt) birép & yéypamras as 
a marginal gloss. The sentence 1s intelligible without these words, but a 
gluss would have taken some other form. The ¢poveiy may come from 
Rom. x. 3. 


%. tls ydp ce Saxpive.; The ydp introduces a reason why 
such conceit 1s out of place; ‘For who sees anything special in 
you?’ The verb has a variety of meanings (see Acts xv. 9 and 
on ovre«pivey in il. 13), and these meanings are linked by the 
idea of ‘separate’ in one sense or another: here it means to 
distinguish favourably from others. ‘Who gives you the right to 
exalt one and depress another? Noone has given you sucha 
right: then do you claim it is an inherent nght?’ Zw, gué 
amplius te accepisse gloriaris, guis te ab eo gui minus accepit 
separatit, nisi ts gui tibt dedit guod alteri non dedit? (Atto). 

ti Sé yes 8 obk EdaBes. The dé adds another home-thrust, 
another searching question. ‘Let us grant that you have some 
superiority. Is it inherent? You know that you have nothing 
but what you have received. Your good things were all of them 
given to you.’ Origen suggests that the question may mean, 
‘Why do you pretend to have a gift which you have not received 
from God?’ But he prefers the usual interpretation. The 
question is a favourite one with Cyril of Alexandria, who quotes 
it nine times in his commentary on St John. 

ei S€ kai EhaBes. ‘But if thou dzdst receive it.’ The xai 
throws an emphasis on éAafes, and ei xai represents the insist- 
ence on what is fact (2 Cor. iv. 3, v. 16, xii. 11), while xal e 
represents an assumed possibility; but it is not certain that this 
distinction always holds good in Paul. 

It has been urged that the usual interpretation of @Aafes as 
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‘received from God, the Giver of all good gifts’ is not suitable 
to the context; and that the Apostle means that such Christian 
wisdom as the Corinthians possessed was not their own making, 
but came to them through ministry of their teachers. But, after 
1. 5-7, 21 (cf. xii. 6, xv. 10), St Paul would not be likely to make 
any such claim. The main point ts, ‘whatever superiority you 
may have is not your own pioduct, it was a gift’; and St Paul 
was much more likely to mean that it was God’s gift, than any- 
thing derived from himself and Apollos. 

The question which he asks strikes deeper than the immediate 
purpose of this passage. It is memorable in the history of 
theology for the revolution which it brought about in the 
doctrine of Grace. In a.p. 396, in the first work which he 
wrote as a bishop, Augustine tells us: ‘To solve this question 
we laboured hard in the cause of the freedom of man’s will, but 
the Grace of God won the day,” and he adds that this text was 
decisive (Retract. 1.1.13; see also De divers. quaest. ad Simplic- 
anum,i.). Ten years before the challenge of Pelagius, the study 
of St Paul’s writings, and especially of this verse and of Rom. 
1x. 16, had crystallized in his mind the distinctively Augustinian 
doctrines of man’s total depravity, of irresistible grace, and of 
absolute predestination. 

The fundamental thought here is that the teachers, about 
whom the Corinthians ‘gloried,’ were but ministers of what was 
the gift of God. The boasting temper implied forgetfulness of 
this fact. It treated the teachers as exhibitors of rhetorical skill, 
and as ministering to the fase of a critical audience, which was 
entitled to class the teachers according to the preferences of this 
or that hearer. “Eda es here coincides with émucrevoare in iti. 5. 


8. The Apostle now directly attacks the self-esteem of his 
readers in a tone of grave irony. ‘You may well sit in judgment 
upon us, from your position of advanced perfection, whence you 
can watch us struggling painfully to the heights which you have 
already scaled.’ Haec verba per irontam dicta sunt: non enim 
sunt affirmantis, sed indignantis, et commott animt. Illos quippe 
regnare, saturatos et divites Jactos, tn quibus superius diversa vitta 
et plures errores redargutt (Atto). It spoils the irony of the 
assumed concession to take the three clauses which follow as 
questions (WH.). That the three argumentative questions 
should be followed by three satirical affirmations is full of point. 
Six consecutive questions would be wearisome and somewhat 
flat. 

45y Kexopecpeévor eared, 751 erdouTioaTe, Xwpis Hpav éBacthedoare. 
The RV. might have given each of the three clauses a note of 
exclamation. The Vulg. gives one to the last, and it covers the 


ating external evidence and read gopécwpev rather than dopécroper, 
‘let us wear’ or ‘let us put on for wear’ rather than ‘we shall 
wear,’ the meaning will be that the attaining to the glorified 
body depends upon our own effort: see Goudge, p. 155. “But 
not only the context and the whole tenor of the argument are 
in favour of the future, but the hortative subjunctive is here 
singularly out of place and unlooked for” (Ellicott). Perhaps 
we have here “a very early instance of itacism.” Compare 
Jas. Iv. 15, where the balance of evidence is very different and 
the future is undoubtedly right. Alford thinks that here “a 
desire to turn a physical assertion into an ethical assertion” 
has corrupted the reading. 


popécouev, B 17 46 Arm. Aeth., Theodoret expressly (rd yap popéc oper 
Mpoppyrixas, ov rapatverikOs elpnxev). dhopéowuey, NACDEFGKLP, 
Latt. Copt. Goth., Chrysostom expressly (roir’ éorw, dptora mpdtwper), 


50-57. The two objections are now answered How is 
resurrection possible after the body has been dissolved in the 
grave? Answer; The difficulty is the other way: resurrection 
would be impossible without such dissolution, for it is dissolution 
that frees the principle of new life. Then what kind of a body 
do the risen have, if the present body is not restored? Answer; 
A body similar to that of the Risen Lord, i.e. a bady as suitable 
to the spiritual condition of the new life as a material body is to 
the present psychical condition. 

But a further question may be raised. What will happen to 
those believers who are alive when the Lord comes? The 
radical translation from yuxexdv to mvevparixov must take place, 
whether through death or not. Mortal must become immortal. 
God will make the victory over death in all cases complete. 


50. Toiito 8€ dypr. ‘Now this I assert’ (vii. 29). The asser- 
tion confirms v. 49 and prepares for v. 51: it introduces, a funda- 
mental principle which covers and decides the case. A perishable 
nature cannot really have possession of an imperishable Kingdom. 
For the Kingdom an incorruptible body wholly controlled by 
spirit is necessary, and this ‘flesh and blood’ cannot be. By 
odpé kai atpa* is meant our present mortal nature, not our evil 


* This is the usual order (Gal. i. 16 ; Matt. xvi. 17), but alua xal odpé is 
also found (Eph. vi. 12; Heb. ii. 14). Perhaps the transitory and perishable 
character of man is specially meant ; obrws -yeved capxds Kal aluaros, ) mév 
redeurd, érépa Se yevvaras (Ecclus. xiv. 18; comp. xvii. 31). In Enoch 
xv. 4-6 an offspring that 1s flesh and blood is contrasted with spiritual beings 
who have immortal life. 

The two meanings of ‘inherit’ are illustrated by the two renderings 
obtinere (Novatian) and fossidere (Vulg.). See Dalman, Words, p. 125; 
Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 576. On 8 Paul's idea of the Kingdom of God 
see Sanday in /7S., July 1900, pp. 481 f.; Robertson, Bampt. Lect. ch. i. 
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poor teachers: indeed I wish that it were so, so that we might hope 
to follow and share your triumph’ The only other place in 
N.T. in which cuvBactAevew occurs is 2 Tim. il. 12, where it is 
used of reigning with Christ. 


9. S0xG ydp, 6 Geos... dwédeagev. ‘For it seems to me, 
God has set forth us, the Apostles, as last.’ There is a great 
pageant in which the Apostles form the 1gnominious finale, con- 
sisting of doomed men, who will have to fight in the arena till 
they are killed. St Paul is thinking chiefly of himself; but, to 
avoid the appearance of egoism, he associates himself with other 
Apostles. Perhaps dmédeéev is usedin a technical sense; ‘ placed 
upon the scene,’ ‘made a show of,’ ‘exhibited’; or, possibly, 
‘nominated,’ ‘proclaimed,’ as if being doomed men was an 
office or distinction: cf. édéovro dodctéai twa airév Bacriéa 
(Joseph. Anz. vi. iii. 3). This latter meaning increases the 
irony of the passage. In 2 Thess. 1. 4, drodexvivra seems to 
be used in this sense. 

ds émBavatious. The adjective occurs nowhere else in N.T. ; 
but in LXX of Bel and the Dragon 31 it is used of the con- 
demned conspirators who were thrown to the lions, two at a time, 
daily ; trav ériBavariwy copara dio. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(A.&. vil. 35), about Bc. 8, uses it of those who were thrown 
from the Tarpeian rock. Tertullian (De /udfc. 14) translates it 
here, velute bestiarios, which is giving it too limited a meaning. 
Cf. éOyproudynoa, xv. 32. Spectandos proposuit, ut morti addictos 
(Beza).* 

St. Odatpoy éyeriOypev. ‘Seeing that we are become a 
spectacle’; explaining ‘ exhibited (or ‘ nominated’) us as doomed 
men.’ Here Géatpov= Géapza: the place of seeing easily comes 
to be substituted for what is seen there, and also for of Gearaé, as 
we say ‘the house’ for the audience or spectators. Cf. Gearpifo- 
pevot, Spectaculum facti (Vulg. both there and here), Heb. x. 33. 

7S xéopo. ‘The intelligent universe,’ which 1s immediately 
specified by the two anarthrous substantives which follow: 
angels and men make up the xdapos to which the Apostles are 
a spectacle. See on xui. r. It is perhaps true to say that, 
wherever angels are mentioned in N.T., good angels are always 
meant, unless something is added in the context to intimate the 
contrary, asin Matt. xxv. 41; 2 Cor. xii. 7; Rev. xi. 7, 9, etc. 
Godet remarks here that of course les mauvais ne sont pas exclus, 
and this is also the opinion of Augustine and Herveius. 


* The Epistle contains a number of illustrations taken from heathen life ; 
here and vu. 31, the theatre ; the idol-feasts, vill. 10, x. 20; racing and 
boxing in the games, with a crown as a prize, ix. 24-27; the syssitia, x. 27 ; 
the fighting with wild beasts, xv. 32. 
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Strangely enough, Atto supposes that St Paul means evil angels 
only. The Apostle thinks of the dyyeAoe as wondering spectators 
of the vicissitudes of the Church militant here on earth (cf. 
Eph. itl. 19; 1 Pet. i. 12). Origen thinks of them as drawn to 
the strange sight of a man still clothed in flesh wrestling with 
principalities and powers, etc. 


After 6013 ydp, 8? BSD EL P add én: S* A B* C D* FG omit. 


10. pets puwpot .. . dpets S€ gpdupor Lst increpatio cum 
ironia (Herv.). The three antitheses refer respectively to teaching, 
demeanour, and worldly position. The Apostles were ‘fools on 
account of Christ’ (2 Cor. iv. 11; Phil. m. 7), because it was 
owing to their preaching Christ that the world regarded them as 
crazy (1. 23; Acts xxvi. 24). The Corinthians were ‘wise in 
Chnist,’ because they maintained that as Christians they had 
great powers of discernment and possessed the true wisdom; da 
im sereus, ev ta consortes conventt (Beng): tatra Aéywv eipwrixds 
mpoerperev abrovs ye eoGar Ppovipous év Xpioro (Orig.). Cf. x. 15. 

Gpets EvBogor, Huets S€ dryzor. The order is here inverted, not 
merely to avoid monotony, but in order to append to jets 
drizot the clauses which expand it. Chiasmus is common in 
these Epistles (ii. 17, vili. 13, xi. 2; 2 Cor. iv. 3, vi. 8, ix. 6, 
w. 12, etc.), "Evdogos is one of the 103 words which are found 
only in Paul and Luke in N.T. (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. p. 191). 


ll. dypt ths apr. dpas. Their dtwuia is without respite, and 
is unbroken, up to the moment of writing. This is emphatically 
restated at the end of uv. 13: privation, humiliation, and utter 
contempt is their continual lot. 

yupviredoper. ‘Weare scantily clothed’; év yixet cal yuprd- 
ryt. (2 Cor. x1. 27). The word generally means ‘to go light-armed’ 
(Plut., Dio. Cass.) ; it occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX, 
Cf. Jas. il, 15, where yupvds means ‘scantily clad.’ 

kodagifopneba. ‘We are buffeted,’ ‘are struck with the fist’ 
The verb is late, and probably colloquial (1 Pet. ii. 20; Mark 
xiv. 65; Matt. xxvi. 67). The substantive xdAados is said to be 
Doric = Attic xdvévAos. The verb is possibly chosen rather than 
dépev (ix. 26; 2 Cor. xi. 20), or rurrew (Acts xxii. 2), OY trwmrid- 
few (ix. 26, 27), or xovdvdiew (Amos ii. 7; Mal. iii. 5), to mark 
the treatment of a slave: welut servi ; adeo non regnamus (Beng.). 
Seneca, in the last section of the Apocolocyntosis, says that 
Caesar successfully claimed a man as his slave after producing 
witnesses who had seen the man beaten by Caesar flagris, ferults, 
colaphis, In 2 Cor. xii 7 the verb is used of the dyyeos Sarava, 
‘buffeting’ the Apostle. 

GotaroUpey. ‘Are homeless,’ ‘have not where to lay our 
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head’ (Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58), The verb occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. or LXX, but is used by Aquila for doveyos in Isa. 
lviii. 7. It certainly does not mean instadbiles sumus (Vulg.), but 
nusquam habemus sedem (Primasius). The Apostles fugadantur 
ab infideltbus de loco in locum (Atto); éAavvopefa yap (Chrys.). 
Their life had no repose ; they were vagrants, and were stigmatized 
as such. 


yuurtrevoner is accepted by all editors, L alone reading yupryrevoper. 
Gregory, Prolegomena to Tisch., p. 81. 


12, komu@pev épy. Tt. idiats yepoiv. Again and again he 
mentions this (ix. 6; 2 Cor. xi. 7; 1 Thess. u 9; 2 Thess. ili. 8; 
cf. Acts xviii. 3, xx. 34). See Knowling on Acts xviii. 3, Deiss- 
mann, Ligh?, p. 317, and Ramsay, St Paul, pp. 34-36. He had 
worked for his own living when he was at Corinth, and he was 
doing this at Ephesus at the time of writing. He must maintain 
his independence. Gravtter peccat, et libertatem arguendi amittit, 
gui ab eo aliquid accipit, qui propterea tribuit ne redaryuat (Atto). 
The plural may be rhetorical, but it probably includes other 
teachers who did the like. Greeks despised manual labour; 
St Paul glories in it. 

horSopoupevor eUhoyodpev, Sioxdpevor dvexspe0a. He is perhaps 
not definitely alluding to the Lord’s commands (Matt. v. 44; 
Luke vi. 27), but he is under their influence. Here again, Greek 
prejudice would be against him. In the preliminary induction 
which Aristotle (Amal. Post. 11. xii. 21) makes for the definition 
of peyoAoyuxia, he asks what it 1s that such peyaAdyuxor as 
Achilles, Ajax, and Alcibiades have in common, and answers, 76 
py avéxerOar tBpifopevor, In his full description (£72. Vic. rv. 
lii. 17, 30), of the high-minded man, he says that he rdyzav 
oAvtywpyoe. the contempt of others, and that he is not prvyoixaxos; 
but this is because he is conscious that he never deserves ill, and 
because he does not care to bear anything, good or ill (and least 
of all il), long in mind. Just as the Greek would think that the 
Apostle’s working with his own hands stamped him as Bavavoos, 
so he would regard his manner of receiving abuse and injury as 
fatal to his being accounted peyadrdyvxos; he must be an abject 
person. 


18. Sucdypotpevor. In 1 Mac. vii. 41 the verb is used of the 
insults of Rabshakeh as the envoy of Sennacherib, but it is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. 

mapakahodper. ‘We deprecate,’ obsecramur (Vulg.). The 
verb is very frequent in N.T., with many shades of meaning, 
radiating from the idea of ‘calling to one’s side’ in order to 
speak privately, to gain support. Hence such meanings as 
‘exhort,’ ‘entreat,’ ‘instruct,’ ‘comfort.’ ‘Exhort’ is certainly 
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not the meaning here, as if insulting language was requited with 
a sermon; yet Origen and Basil seem to take it so. To give the 
soft answer that turns away wrath (Prov. xv. 1) may be right, but 
it is not a common meaning of rapaxadetv. Tyndale and other 
early versions have ‘we pray,’ which again is not the meaning, 1f 
‘pray’ means ‘ pray to God.’ * 

ds meptxabdppara. The uncompounded xdfappa is more 
common in both the senses which the two forms of the word 
have in common. These are (1) ‘sweepings,’ rubbish, and, (2) 
as in Prov. xxi. 18, ‘scapegoats,’ Ze. victims, piacula, lustramina, 
used as exfiationis pretium, to avert the wrath of the gods. At 
Athens, in times of plague or simular visitations, certain outcasts 
were flung into the sea with the formula, wepijyye jyav yevov 
(Suidas), to expiate the pollution of the community. These were 
worthless persons, and hence the close connexion between the 
two meanings. Demosthenes, in the De Corona, addresses 
Aeschines, & xéGapya, as a term of the deepest insult. It is not 
quite certain which of the two meanings is right here; nor does 
the coupling with zepiyua settle the matter, for that word also 
is used in two similar senses. Godet distinguishes the two words 
by saying that zepuxafapyara are the dust that is swept up from 
a floor and epijnya the dirt that is rubbed or scraped off an 
object. Neither word occurs elsewhere in N.T. On the whole, 
it is probable that neither word has here the meaning of ‘ scape- 
goat’ or ‘ransom’ (droAvrpwors): and in Tobit v. 18 zepinpe. 
is probably ‘refuse’ (AV., RV.). See Lightfoot on zepiivypa 
(Ign. £p#. 8), and Heinichen on Eus. AZ. vu. xxii. 7, Meled. 
xv. p. 710, who shows that in the third century wepiypd cov 
had become a term of formal compliment, ‘your humble and 
devoted servant.’ See Zs. Barn. 4, 6. 

Tob Kéopou .. . wdvtwy. Whatever the meaning of the two 
words, these genitives give them the widest sweep, and wavrwv is 
neuter (AV., RV.), unless the meaning of ‘scapegoat’ is given 
to repityypa.t 

durpypovpevo. (R* ACP 17) rather than Sracdypotuervos (NBDEF 
GL). The internal evidence turns the scale. It is more probable that 


the unusual dusd. would be changed to the common Bdacg. than vice 
Uer$a, 


14, Odx évrpémwy pads. The severity of tone ends as abruptly 
as it began (v. 8). Aspera blandis mitigat, ut salutaris medicus. 


* Plato (Crizo 49) puts into the mouth of Socrates; ‘We ought not to 
retaliate or render evil for evil to any one, whatever evil we may have suffered 
from him. . . . Warding off evil by evil is never nght.” But returnmg good 
for evil goes far beyond that. 

t Tertullian and the Vulgate transliterate, serigsema; Beza has sordes, 
Luther Fegopfer (Auswurf), 
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These sudden changes of tone are much more common in Paul 
than in other N.T. writers. The section that follows (14~21), 
with its mingled tenderness and sternness—both alike truly 
paternal, forms a worthy colophon to the whole discussion of the 
oxiopata. The root-meaning of évrpévewy 1s perhaps ‘to turn in,’ 
and so to make a person ‘hang his head,’ as a sign, either of 
reverence (Matt. xxi. 37; Luke xvii. 2, 4; Heb. xii. 9) or of 
shame, as here (cf. évrpowy, vl. 5, xv. 34). In these senses it is 
frequent in late writers, in LXX, and in Paul The participle 
expresses the spirit in which the Apostle writes ; ‘not as shaming 
you,’ ‘not as making you abashed.’ What he had written might 
well ‘make them hang their heads,’ but to effect that was not his 
purpose in writing, he wrote to bring home to their hearts a 
solemn fatherly warning. 

vouleray. The duty of a parent, as appears from Eph vi. 4.7 
Excepting in a speech of St Paul (Acts xx. 31), vovferety and 
vovleoia do not occur in N.T. outside the Epistles of St Paul, 
and they cover all four groups. Novéeretv, ‘to put in mind,’ has 
always a touch of sternness, if not of blame; ‘to admonish,’ or 
‘warn.’ We have vouerety tots xaxis mpdocorras (Aesch. Pr. 
264), and vovOerety xovdvAous (Aristoph. Vesp. 254). Plato 
(Gorg. 479a) combines it with xoAdZew. See Abbott on Eph. 
vi. 4 and Col. 1. 28. 

vovderor (NAC P 17, RV.) rather than vouferd (BDEFGL, Vulg. 


AV.); but the evidence is not decisive. Lachm. and Treg. prefer 
vovdeTu. 


15. éav yép. The reason for his taking on himself this duty ; 
‘If, as time goes on, ye should have in turn an indefinite number 
of tutors in Christ, yet ye wz// never ave had but one father.’ 
The conditional clause, with a pres. subjunct. and dy, in the 
protasis implies futurity as regards the apodosis. As there is but 
one planting and one laying of the foundation-stone (iii. 6, 10), 
so the child can have but one father. 

tmadaywyols . - . év XpiorS The words are closely con- 
nected. Without é& Xpior@ to qualify it, radaywyots would have 
been too abrupt, if not too disparaging. There is no hint that 
they have already had too many. The zadaywyds (Gal. iii. 24) 
was not a teacher, but the trusty slave who acted as tutor or 
guardian and escorted them to and from school, and in general 
took care of those whom the father had degutten.t He might be 


* Cf. rotrous hs rarhp vouGeray eSoxtuacas (Wisd. xi. 10), and vov@ertoe 
Slkacov ws vidv dyarnoews (Pss. Sol. xni. 8). Excepting Timothy (v. 17; 
2 Tim. i. 2), St Paul nowhere else callsany one réxvov dyaryrév. Spirituales 
paternitas singularem necessetudentm et affectionem conjunctam habet, prae 
omni alta propinguztate (Beng.). 

t+ See Ramsay, Galatians, p. 383; Smith, Dzct. of Ant. ii. p. 307. The 
same usage is found in papyn. 
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more capable, and even more affectionate, than the father, but 
he could never become father. The frequent év Xpiord gives 
“the ideal sphere of action” ( Ellicott).* 

GAN’ o& wohdods warépas. ‘Still (vii. 7) not many fathers.’ 
The verb to be understood must be future, for the possibility of 
pupiot wadayeryoi is future - ‘however many these may be, yet ye 
will not have (or, have had) many fathers’ 

év yap XpiorG “I. The whole process, first and last, is éy 
Xpurrg.f That was the sphere, while the Gospel was the means 
(dus rot eayy.). The two pronouns, éy® tuas, are in emphatic 
proximity, ‘whoever may have been the parent of other Churches, 
it was I who in Christ begat you.’ The thought 1s that of éyw 
éprevon (in. 6) and of Gepédcov éGnxa (111. 10), while the raidaywyot 
are those who water the plant, or build the superstructure. 


16. wapakah@ ody. ‘Therefore, as having the nght to do so, 
I call upon my children to take after their father.’ S? 7247 estes, 
debitum hanorem debetis tmpendere patri, et tmitatores existere 
(Atto). Cf. 1 Thess. i. 6, 7, 11. 7, 11. 

pipntal pov yiveobe. ‘Show yourselves imitators of me’; ‘by 
your conduct prove your parentage.’ Here and xi. 1 (see note 
there), ‘imitators’ rather than ‘followers’ (AV). The context 
shows the special points of assimilation, viz. humility and self- 
sacrifice (zv. 10-13). In Phil. 1. 27 we have cuvyipyrys. The 
charge is not given in a spirit of self-confidence. He has received 
the charge to lead them, and he 1s bound to set an example for 
them to follow, but he takes no credit for the pattern (xi. 1). 


17. Ava toito, ‘Because I desire you to prove imitators of 
me, I sent Timothy, a real son of mine in the Lord, to allay the 
contrary spirit among you.’ Timothy had probably already left 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 22), but was at work in Macedonia, and 
would arrive at Corinth later than this letter (Hastings, DZ. 1. 
p. 483). It is not stated in Acts that Cormth was Timothy’s 
ultimate destination, but we are told that the Corinthian Erastus 
(Rom. xvi. 23) was his companion on the mission. It is not 
clear whether éreuiwa is the ordinary aorist, ‘I sent’ or ‘have 
sent,’ or the epistolary aorist, ‘I send.’ Deissmann, Zzghé, p. 157. 

téxvoy. ‘Child’ in the same sense as éyévvyoa (v. 15). St 
Paul had converted him (Acts xvi. 1), on his visit to Lystra 
(Acts xiv. 7; cf. 1 Tim.i. 2,18; 2 Timi, 2). This dyamyrov 
kat muoroy réxvoy was fittingly sent to remind children who were 
equally beloved, but were not equally faithful, of their duties 
towards the Apostle who was the parent of both. The first 

* Findlay quotes Sanhedrin, f. xix 23 ‘‘ Whoever teaches the son of his 


friend the Law, it is as if he had begotten him.” 
T See Deissmann, Dze neutestamentleche Formel “in Christo Jesu.” 
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és gives the relation of Timothy to the Apostle, the second his 
relation to the Corinthians; 6 a@deAdds (2 Cor. i. 1) gives his 
relation to all Christians. Hus sparing this beloved child was 
proof of his love for them; 1 Thess. ui. 1, 2. 

dvapmjoe. Anbyv dé atriv 6 Advyos Katyyopet (Orig.). They 
had forgotten much of what St Paul had taught them in person: 
el kaTéxeTe (XV. 2). 

Tas Gd0us pov. The real Apostle had been superseded in 
their imagination by an imaginary Pau!, the leader of a party. 
His ‘ways’ are indicated i. 17, 1. 1-5, Iv. LI-13, 1X. 15, 22, 27 

kabws tavrayou éy mdoyn ék. ‘Exactly as everywhere in every 
Church.’ There is a general consistency in the Apostle's 
teaching, and Timothy will not impose any special demands 
upon the Corinthians, but will only bring them into line with 
what St Paul teaches everywhere. This 1s one of several passages 
which remind the Corinthians that they are only members of a 
much greater whole (see on i. 2). They are not the whole 
Church, and they are not the most perfect members. On the 
other hand, no more is required of them than is required of 
other Christians. 


After 6a rofro, NA P17 addatré6: X*BCDEFGLomit. pov réxvov 
(SABCP 17) rather than réxvoy wou(DEFGL). After ev Xpiore, 
D* F G add *Inood:: AB D?E LP omit. 


18. ‘Qs ph épxopevou 8€ pou. Some of them boastfully gave 
out; ‘Timothy is coming in his place; Paul himself will not 
come.’ The dé marks the contrast between this false report and 
the true purpose of Timothy’s mission. 

epuc dOnody twes. Vitium Corinthiis frequens, injiatio (Beng.); 
v. 6, 19, V. 2, Vill. 1.* The tense is the natural one to use, for 
St Paul is speaking of definite facts that had been reported to 
him. He cannot use the present tense, for he is ignorant of the 
state of things at the time of writing. But by using the aorist he 
does not imply that the evil is a thing of the past, and therefore 
‘are puffed up’ (AV., RV.), znflati sunt (Vulg.), may be justified. 
There is nothing to show whether he knew who the tuves were 
(cf. xv. 12; Gal. i. 7). Origen suggests that 6 @eoréoros TatAos 
does not mention any one, because he foresaw that the offenders 
would repent, and there was therefore no need to expose 
them. They are probably connected with the more definite 
and acrimonious opponents of 2 Cor. x. 1, 7, 10, x1. 4, where 
a leader, who is not in view in this Epistle, has come on the 
scene. 


19. éXevoopar $€ taxéws. He intends remaining at Ephesus 


* The verb 1s peculiar to Paul in N.T., and (excepting Col. ii, 18) is 
peculiar to this Epistle. 
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till Pentecost (xvi. 8}. His plans, and changes of plan, and the 
charges made against him about his proposed visit, are discussed 
in 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23. 
éav & Kiptos Oekjoy. A solemn touch; cf. xvi. 7; Jas. iv. 15. 
It is impossible, and not very important, to decide whether o 
Krpios means our Lord or the Father. Our Lord has just been 
mentioned; on the other hand, in connexion with @éAew or 
GéAnpa, (aod is commonly meant. We have a similar doubt 
1 Thess. 1. 12. 
yvdoouat ob r. Adyov. .. GANG Tt. SUvapw. ‘Their words I 
shall ignore, they proceed from persons whose heads are turned 
with conceit; but their power I shall put to the proof.’ This, 
as Godet remarks, 1s the language of a judge who is about to 
conduct a trial. ‘The power’ certainly does not mean that of 
working miracles (Chrys.); but rather that of winning men over 
to a Christian life. In 1. 4, 5 we had the antithesis between 
Aoyos and dvvayes in a different form. 
For rav wepiowwyévwy, L has rov redvotduevoy: some cursives and 
Origen support the reading, but no editors adopt it. Before these words 
F inserts atrdv. 


20. % Bacthefa tr. Geos. This expression has three meanings 
in the Pauline Epistles: (1) the future Kingdom of God, when 
God is ‘all in all’ (xv. 28); akin to this (2) the mediatorial 
reign of Christ, which is the Kingdom of God in process of 
development; and so, as here (and see Rom. xiv. 17), we have 
(3) the inward reality which underlies the external life, activities, 
and institutions of the Church, in and through which the 
Kingdom of Christ is realizing itself. In the externals of Church 
life, ‘word’ counts for something, but ‘power’ alone is of 
account in the sight of God.* By ‘power’ 1s meant spiritual 
power: see on Ul. 5. 


21. év pdBSw. Exactly as in 1 Sam. xvii. 43, ob epyy ér ene 
év pabdy xat AGos ; and 2 Sam. vil. 14, éhéyw adrdv ev faBdw 
kat év dats: where the éy means ‘accompanied by’ or ‘pro- 
vided with.’ Cf. Heb. ix. 25, & aipare dAAorpip. ‘To lift up 
his hand with a sling-stone,’ érapar xelpa év ride oevddvys 
(Ecclus. xlvii. 5). Abbott (Johan. Gr. 2332) gives examples 
from papyri. The idea of environment easily passes into that 
of equipment. Cf. Stat. Zhed. iv. 221, Gravi metuendus in hasta ; 
and Enntus, /evesgue seguuntur in hasta. The rod is that of 
spiritual rebuke and discipline; cf. od getoouar (2 Cor. xiii. 3). 
It is strange that any one should contend, even for controversial 
purposes, such as defence of the temporal power, that a literal 


* See Regnum Dei, the Bampton Lectures for 1901, pp. 47~61, in which 
St Paul’s views of the Kingdom are examined in detail. ae 
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rod is meant. But cf. Tarquini, Juris eccles. inst. p. 41, 19th ed. 
An allusion to the lictor’s rod is not likely.* 
éx6m. Deliberative subjunctive; ‘Am I to come?’ It is 
possible to make the verb dependent upon @éAere, but it is more 
forcible to keep it independent (AV, RV.). Cf éwipévopey ri 
dpapria ; (Rom. vi. 1). 
év dydmy. The preposition here is inevitably ev, and it was 
probably the antithesis with év dyasy that led to the expression 
év pafdw here, just as the bear-skin led to Virgil’s Horridus in 
jaculis, the rest of the line being e¢ pelle Lidvstinis ursae (Aen. 
V. 37): 
mveUpati te mpalrytos. Lithker ‘the Spirit of meekness,’ Z.¢. 
the Holy Spirit, manifested in one of His special gifts or fruits 
(Gal. v. 23), or ‘a spirit of meekness,’ ze. a disposition of that 
character (cf. 2 Cor. iv. 13). The latter would be inspired by 
the Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 5). The absence of the article is 
in favour of the latter here. Contrast 76 avetpa ris dAnbetas 
(John xiv. 17, xvi. 13) with avetua codias (Eph. i. 17), and see 
J. A. Robinson, Zphesians, pp. 38, 39, and the note on wvetpa 
aywwotrvys (Rom. i. 4). Had the Apostle meant the Holy Spurit, 
he would probably have written év r@ wv. Tis zp. By wpaitrns is 
meant the opposite of ‘harshness’ or ‘rudeness.’ Trench, $3. 
§§ xlii., xltii., xci1.; Westcott on Eph. iv. 2. 
apairnros (ABC 17) rather than rpaéryros (SN DEFGP) In Gal. 
v. 23, 8 joins ABC in favour of rpatrns In Eph. 1v. 2, 8 BC 17 sup- 
port rpaurys, in 2 Cor. x. 1, & BF G P 17 do so, in Col. m1. 12, NA BC P 
17. Lachmann, following Oecumenius and Calvin, makes iv. 21 the 


beginning of a new paragraph: it 1s a sharp, decisive dismissal of the 
subject of the oxfcpara. 


V. 1-13. ABSENCE OF MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


There is a case of gross tmimorality among you, and 
your attitude towards tt is distressing. Have no fellow- 
ship with such offenders. 


1Tt is actually notorious among you that there is a case of 
unchastity of a revolting character, a character so revolting as 
not to occur even among the heathen, that a man should have 
his step-mother as his concubine. ? And you, with this monstrous 
crime among you, have gone on in your inflated self-complacency, 
when you ought rather to have been overwhelmed with grief, 

* This has been suggested by Dr. E. Hicks, Roman Law in the N.T. 


p. 182. But the rod as a metaphor for correction 1s common enough (Job 
1X. 34, xxi. 93 Ps. Ixxxix. 32; Isa. x. 5, etc.). 
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that it should have become necessary that the person who was 
guilty of this dreadful offence should be removed from your 
midst. %As for my view of it, there must be no uncertainty. 
Although absent in body yet present in spirit, I have already 
pronounced the sentence, which I should have pronounced had 
I been present, on the man who has perpetrated this enormity. 
In the Name of our Lord Jesus, when you are all assembled 
in solemn congregation and my spirit 1s with you armed with 
the effectual power of our Lord Jesus, °I have given sentence 
that such an offender is to be handed over to Satan for the 
destruction by suffering of the flesh in which he has sinned, so 
that his spirit may be saved in the Day of the Lord. ® Your 
glorying 1s not at all to your credit. Do you really not know 
that a very little leaven affects the whole lump of dough? * You 
must entirely cleanse away the old leaven, if you are to be (as, 
of course, as Christians you are) as free from leaven as a new 
lump of dough. You are bound to make this new start for 
many reasons, and above all, because Chnst, our spotless 
Paschal Lamb, has been sacrificed, and therefore everything 
which corrupts must be put away. ® Consequently we should 
keep our feast, not with leaven from our old lives, nor yet 
with leaven of vice and wickedness, but with bread free from 
all leaven, the bread of unsullied innocence and truth. 

®J said to you in my letter that you were not to keep 
company with fornicators. 1°I did not exactly mean that you 
were to shun all the fornicators of the non-Christian world, any 
more than all the cheats, or extortioners, or idolaters. That 
would mean that you would have to go out of the world 
altogether. ™ What I meant was, that you were not to keep 
company with any one who bears the sacred name of Christian 
and yet is given to fornication, or cheating, or idolatry, or 
abusive language, or hard drinking, or extortion ;—with such a 
man you must not even share a meal. Of course I did not 
refer to those who are not Christians; for what right have I to 
sit in judgment on them? I confine my judgments to those 
who are in the Church. 13 Do not you do the same? Those 
who are outside it we leave to God’s judgment. Only one 
practical conclusion is possible. Remove the wicked person 
from among you. 

The Apostle now comes to the second count of his indict- 
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ment. It is not merely that a particularly flagrant case of 
immorality has occurred. That this should happen at all is 
bad enough. But what makes it far worse is the way in which 
it is taken by the community. Their morbid and fnvolous 
self-conceit is untroubled. They have shown no sign of proper 
feeling: still less have they dealt with the case, as they ought 
to have done, by prompt expulsion (zz. 1-5). In view of the 
infectiousness of such evil, they ought to eliminate it, as leaven 
from a Jewish house at the Passover (6, 7); for the life of the 
Christian community is a spiritual Passover (8) Hus previous 
warning has been misunderstood. It means that for yrave and 
scandalous sins a Christian must be made to suffer by isolation ; 
and this, in the case in question, must be drastically enforced 
(9-13). 

The passage is linked to the section dealing with the cy/cpara 
by the spiritual disorder (76 q@uciw6jvar) which, according to 
St Paul’s diagnosis, lies at the root of both evils. Inordinate 
attention to external differences, and indifference to vital 
questions of morality, are both of them the outcome of self- 
satisfied frivolity. But the passage is more obviously linked 
with ch. vi, and especially with the subject of zopvefa which 
occupies its last portion (vi. 12-20). 

This indictment, following upon iv. 21 without any con- 
necting particle, bursts upon the readers like a thunder-clap. 

1. “Okws. Not ‘commonly’ (AV.), but ‘actually’ (RV.). 
The word means ‘altogether,’ ‘most assuredly,’ ‘incontrovert- 
ibly’; or, with a negative, ‘at all.’ Such a thing ought not to 
be heard of af ad] (exactly as in vi. 7; cf. xv. 29), and it is 
matter of common talk: oAws nulla debebat in vobts audiréi scor- 
tatio; at auditur ddws (Beng.). 

dkovetat év duiv. The é& tyiv grammatically localizes the 
report, but in effect it localizes the offence: it was among them 
that the rumour was circulating, because in their midst the sin 
was found: ‘unchastity is reported [as existing] among you.’ 
The report may have reached the Apostle through the same 
channel as that which brought information about the factions 
(i. 11), or through Stephanas (xvi. 17). The weight of the 
Apostle’s censure falls, not upon the talk about the crime 


within the community, but upon its occurrence, and the failure 
to deal with it. 


mopveia. Illicit sexual intercourse in general. In Rev. xix. 2, 
as in class. Grk., it means prostitution: in Matt. v. 32, xix. g 
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it is equivalent to potyefa, from which it is distinguished Matt. 
xv. rg and Mark vii. 21: cf. Hos. iti. 3; Ecclus. xaui. 23, where 
we have év ropveta épotyevore. 

kat toauTn. ‘And of so monstrous a character as does not 
exist even among the heathen.’ The ovdé intensifies éy rots 
eOveotv, and dxoverac is not to be understood: ‘1s not so much 
as named among the Gentiles’ (AV.) is wrong, based on a 
wrong reading. Cf. xovum crimen et ante hunc diem tnauditum 
(Cie. Pro Liv. i. 1); and scelus incredibile et praeter hanc unam tn 
hacvita tnauditum (In Cluent. 6), of Sassia’s marriage with her 
son-in-law, Melinus.* 

Gore yuvaixd two tol warpds éyew. The placing of riwa 
between yuvaika and wurpds throws emphasis on to these two 
words (Blass, Gz. § 80, 2). Chrysostom suggests that St Paul 
USes yuvataa Tou TuTpds rather than pyTpudy in order to emphasize 
the enormity. More probably, he chooses the language of 
Ley. xvi. 8. he ‘Talmud prescribes stoning for this crime. 
Cf. Amos ii. 7; Lev. xviii. 8. The woman was clearly not the 
mother of the offender, and probably (although the use of 
wopveia rather than poryeta does not prove this) she was not, at 
the time, the wife of the offender’s father. She may have been 
divorced, for divorce was very common, or her husband may 
have been dead. There is little doubt that 2 Cor. vii. 12 
refers to a different matter, and that 6 dducynde/s there is not the 
offender’s father, but Timothy or the Apostle himself. As 
St Paul here censures the male offender only, the woman was 
probably a heathen, upon whom he pronounces no judgment 
(vw. 12). The éxew implies a permanent union of some kind, 
but perhaps not a formal marriage: cf. John iv. 8 Origen 
speaks of it as a marriage (yapos), and éxw is used of marriage in 
vil. 2; Matt. xiv. 4, etc. In the lowest classes of Roman society 
the /eva/ line between marriage and concubinage was not sharply 
defined. 

After &veow, S?LP, Syrr. AV. add dvoudtcerac: N* ABCDEFG 
17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth omit. 

2. kat Gets. The pronoun is emphatic; ‘you, among whom 
this enormity has taken place and is notorious, you are puffed 
up.’ He does not mean that they were puffed up decause of this 
outrage, as if it were a fine assertion of Christian freedom, but 
in spite of it. It ought to have humbled them to the dust, and 
yet they still retained their self-satisfied complacency. WH., 
Tisch., Treg. and RV. marg. make this verse interrogative; ‘Are 
ye puffed up? Did ye not rather mourn?’ But the words are 

* There is also the case of Callias, who married his wife’s mother. 


Andocides (B.C. 400), in his speech on the mysteries, asks whether among 
the Greeks such a thing had ever been done before. 
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more impressive as the statement of an amazing and shocking 
fact: ovyi is not always interrogative (x. 29; Luke xii. 51, xiii. 
3, 5, XV 30; John ix. 9, xl. 10, 11). Their morbid self- 
importance, which made them so intolerant of petty wrongs 
(vi. 7), made them very tolerant of deep disgrace. 

érevOjcate. ‘* Mourned,’ as if for one who was dead. 

tva &pOn. The iva indicates, not the purpose of the mourning, 
but the veszdt of it, contemplated as its normal effect (see on i. 15). 
A proper Christian instinct would have led them to have expelled 
the guilty person in irrepressible horror at his conduct. 

6 Td pyov toto mpdgas. Out hoc facinus patravit (Beza). 
The language is purposely vague, but the context suggests a bad 
meaning: mpdéas (not zoujoas) indicates a moral point of view. 
The attitude of the Corinthian Christians towards such conduct 
is probably to be accounted for by traditional Corinthian laxity.* 
It is said that the Rabbis evaded the Mosaic prohibitions of 
such unions (Lev. xx. 11; Deut. xxii. 30) in the case of prose- 
lytes. A proselyte made an entirely new start in life and cut 
off all his former relationships ; therefore incest, in his case, was 
impossible, for he had no relations, near or distant. It is not 
likely that this evasion of the Mosaic Law, if already in exist- 
ence, was known to the Corinthians and had influenced them. 

L has éfép0y for dp8y (NW ABCDEFGP); and BDEFGLP have 
mowmoas for rpdtas (SX AC 17, and other cursives) It is not easy to decide 
in this latter case, and editors are divided. Compare 2 Cor. xii. 21; Rom. 
1, 32, ll. I-3. 

3. éy pév ydp. ‘ For Z,’ with much emphasis on the pronoun, 
which is in contrast to the preceding tyets: ‘my feelings about 
it are very different from yours.’ The ydp introduces the justifi- 
cation of iva dp$y, showing what expulsion involves. St Paul 
does not mean that, as the Corinthians have not excommunicated 
the offender, he must inflict a graver penalty: this would be 
punishing the offender for what was the fault of his fellows. He 
is explaining what he has just said about their failing to remove 
the man. No 6¢ follows the nev: the contrast which wey marks is 
with what goes before (v. 2), not with anything that is to follow. 
The correlation of pévy . . . 6€ is much less common in N.T. 
than in class. Grk. In some books pé does not occur, and in 
several cases it has no dé as here: 1 Thess. ii. 18; Rom. vii. 12, 
x. 1, etc. See Blass, Gr. § 77. 12. 

dnay 7 odpart. ‘Although absent in the body.’ Again a 
contrast: ‘you, who are on the spot, do nothing ; I, who am far 
away, and might excuse myself on that account, take very serious 
action.’ Origen compares Elisha (2 Kings v. 26). 


* What Auguste says of Carthage was still more true of Corinth; 
civcumstrepebat me undigue sariago flagitiosorum amorum (Conf. ill. 1). 


7 
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TO mvevpart. ‘Elis own spirit, as in 7. 4: ch 5 and i. rz. 
In Col. u. 5 we have a similar utterance, but there odp€ takes 
the place of capa. It is the highest constituent element in 
man’s nature, and his point of contact with the Spirit of God. 

Hoy Kéxptka Gs mapwy toy «T.A. Lether, ‘have already, as if 
I were present, judged the man’; ov, ‘have already, as if 1 were 
present, decided with regard to the man’; ov, ‘have already 
come to a decision, as if I were present: with regard to the 
man,’ etc. In the last case, which 1s perhaps the best, rov... 
KaTepyardpevoy is governed by wapadotva: and is repeated in rov 
Towouror.* 


Ecfore drdvy, DOE FGL, AV. inset os. NABCD* P17, Vulg. 
Cupt. Aeth. RV omit. 


4, év 76 dvdpar. x.t.4. Here we have choice of four con- 
structions. Luther, take év ro évopare with oway$erwv and ov 
7H Suvapes With wapadetrva:, or both with ovvayGevtwv, or both 
with wapadotvat, or ev TS dvopy. With wrapadotvas and otv ry Suv. 
with ouvayGevruv. If the order of the words is regarded as 
decisive, the first of these will seem to be most natural, and 
it yields good sense. Lightfoot adopts it. The Greek com- 
mentators mostly prefer the second construction, but neither it 
nor the third is as probable as the first and the fourth. It is 
not likely that either ovvay$érwv or rapadotva: is meant to have 
both qualifications, while the other has none. The fourth con- 
structicn is the best of the four. The solemn opening, ev ré 
évépart Tod Kupiov ‘Iycot, placed first with emphasis, belongs to 
the main verb, the ‘verb which introduces the sentence that is 
pronounced upon the offender, while atv r7 Sduvduerr. K. quay “1. 
supplies a coefficient that is essential to the competency of the 
tribunal. The opening words prepare us for a sentence of grave 
import, but we are kept in suspense as to what the sentence will 
be, until the conditions which are to give it validity are described. 
Graviter suspensa manet et vibrat oratio (Beng.). We translate, 
therefore , ‘With regard to the man who has thus perpetrated 
the deed, In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ—you being 
assembled and my spirit with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ 
—to deliver such an one to Satan.’ The rév rowdrov is not 
rendered superfluous by the preceding rév.. . xarepyacdsevov : 
it intimates that the Apostle is prepared to deal in a similar way 
with any similar offender. 


* Evans thinks that ws mapdy does not mean ‘as if 1 were present in the 
body,’ but ‘as being really present in the spirit.’ His spirit had at times 
exceptional power of insight into the state of a church ata distance: ovx os 
dwéoTohos GAN ts wpogirys elev (Orig. ). 
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After dvéuare tr. Kipov, BDEF GLP have hucy, and it is probably 
genuine, but 8 A and other watnesses omit, and it m ght easily be inserted 
from the next clause. P and some other witnesres oaut the second auc, 
After first Inoob, 8 DDE F GLP, Vulg. Syrr add Xyoro?, AB D*, An.. 
omit After second 'Incod, D°? F Ladd Xowrot, 8 AB D* P, Vily. emit, 
AV’. inserts ‘ Christ’ m both places; RV. omits in both. 

5. mwapadotvar t. 7. TG Xaraya. This means solemn expu!sion 
from the Church and relegation of the culprit to the region 
outside the commonwealth and covenant (Eph. ii. 11, 12), 
where Satan holds sway. We have the same expression 1 Tim. 
1 20. It describes a severer aspect of the punishment which 
is termed alpev ex péoov (z. 2) and éfaipew é€ ipav (7. 13). 
Satan is the dpxwy tot kdcpov rov'rov (John xii. 31, xvi 11), and 
the offender is sent back to his domain; ut gui auctor fuerat ad 
vitium nequitiae, ipse flagellum fieret disciplinae (Herv.). St Paul 
calls Satan ‘the god of this age’ (2 Cor. iv. 4), an expression 
which occurs nowhere else ; and a Christian, who through his own 
wickedness forfeits the security of being a member of Christ in 
His Church, becomes, like the heathen, exposed to the malignity 
of Satan (1 John v. 1g) to an extent that Christians cannot be. 

eis SNeOpov Tis capKés. There is no need to choose between 
the two interpretations which have been put upon this expres- 
sion, for they are not mutually exclusive and both are true. 
The sinner was handed over to Satan for the ‘mortification of 
the flesh,’ z.e. to destroy his sinful lusts; 76 dpovynpa tis capKds 
is Origen’s interpretation. This meaning 1s right, for the punish- 
ment was inflicted with a remedial purpose, both in this case 
and in that of 1 Tim. i. 20: and the interpretation is in harmony 
with the frequent Pauline sense of odp§ (Rom. viii. 13 and Col. 
iii. 5), as distinct from cue. But so strong a word as GAe@pos 
implies more than this. ‘ Unto destruction of the flesh’ includes 
physical suffering, such as follows spiritual judgment on sin 
(xi, 30; Acts v. rf, xill. r1).* The Apostle calls his own 
‘thorn for the flesh’ an dyyeAos Sarava (2 Cor. xii. 7; cf. Luke 
xiii. 6). We have the same idea in Job, where Jehovah says to 
Satan, “I8od wapadidwpt coe airoy (ii. 6). And in the book of 
Jubilees (x. 2) demons first lead astray, and then blind and kill, 
the grandchildren of Noah. Afterwards Noah is taught by 
angels how to rescue his offspring from the demons. See 
Thackeray, St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 171. 
Here the punishment is for the good, not only of the community, 
but also of the offender, upon whom the suffering inflicted by 
Satan would have a healing effect. 

iva 1S mveipa. The purpose of the suffering is not mere 

* Renan, Godet, and Goudge regard the expression as meaning sentence 


of death by a wasting sickness. Expulsion is not mentioned here; hence the 
sharp command in z. 13. 
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destruction; it is remedial, tva ow6y Cf. adtrés cwhycerat 
(ui. 15). Here 76 rveta, as the seat of personality, is suggested 
by the context instead of ufrds,* As in 2 Cor. vil. I, 76 wvevpa 
is used in contrast to 4 odpé, and as the chief and distinctive 
factor in the constitution of man, but as not fer se distinctive of 
a state of grace. Strong measures may be needed 1n order to 
secure its salvation. See Abbott, Ze Son of Man, pp. 482, 791. 

év ri Hpépa t. Kupiou. 1.8; 2 Cor. 1. 14, 1 Thess. v. 2, etc. 

It is sometimes assumed that, while the Corinthian Church 
was competent, by itself, to exfe/ an offender (v. 2), 1t was by 
virtue of the extraordinary power given to St Paul as an Apostle 
that the delivery to Satan was inflicted. There is nothing in the 
passage to prove this; and the ydp in vw 3 rather points the other 
way. Why should St Paul inflict a more severe punishment 
than that which the Corinthian Church ought to have inflicted ? T 

It is still more often assumed that the sequel of this case 1s 
referred to in 2 Cor. 1. 5-11, vil. 12. It is inferred from these 
passages that the Corinthian Church held a meeting such as 
the Apostle prescribes in this chapter, and by a majority (2 Cor. 
ii. 6) passed the sentence of expulsion, whereupon the offender 
was led to repentance; and that the Corinthians then awaited 
the Apostle’s permission to remit the sentence, which permission 
he gives (2 Cor. 11. 10). This view, however, is founded on two 
assumptions, one of which is open to serious question, and the 
other to guestion which is so serious as to be almost fatal. The 
view assumes that 2 Cor. 1.-1x. was written soon after 1 Cor., 
which is very doubtful. It also assumes that 2 Cor. 11. 5-11 
and vii. 12 refer to this case of incest, which is very difficult to 
believe. 2 Cor. vii. 12 certainly refers to the same case as 
2 Cor. i. 5-11, and the language in vil. 12 is so utterly unsuit- 
able to the case of incest that it is scarcely credible that it can 
refer to it. See Hastings, D&. 1 p. 493, UI. p. 711, and Iv. 
p. 768; G. H. Rendall, 7ze Zpisiles to the Corinthians, pp. 63, 
71; Goudge, p. 41; Plummer on 2 Cor. vii, 12. 


F has adrév for rév rovofrov. After rod Kuplov, 8 L add ’Inood, D adds 
"Inoob Xpicrod, A F M add quay “Inco Xpiorod. B has simply tod Kuptov, 
which may be the original reading, but rod Kuplou ‘Inood 1s not improbable ; 
so AV., RV., WH. marg. 


* dad tot Kpelrrovos dvoudoas Shov rol dvOpwrov cwrypiay (Onig.). There 
was no need to add the yuy4 and the eGua. The penalty is for the good of 
the community as well as of the offender. A shepherd, says Ongen, must 
drive out a tainted sheep that would infect the flock. 

+ The resemblance of this passage to various forms of magic spells and 
curses 1s sometimes pointed out. The fundamental difference 1s this, that all 
such spells and curses aim at serious evil to the persons against whom they 
are directed. The Apostle aims at the rescue of the offender from perdition, 
Moreover, he desires to rescue the Corinthian Church from grave peril. 
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6. Od caddy 76 Kadynua Gudv. ‘Not seemly is your boast’: 
it is ill-turmed, and it 1s discreditable to all who share in it.* 
Where a revolting crime is bringing disgrace and peril to the 
community, there can be no place for boasting. St Paul does 
not mean that the swéyect of their glorying, the thing they glory 
in (eg. their enlightenment, or their liberty) is not good; but 
that in such distressing circumstances overt glorying is very 
unsuitable. As Evans elaborately points out, xavyypa is not 
matertes gloriandi, but gloriatio (Beza, Beng.), or (more accur- 
ately) gloriatio facta, boasting uttered. So also in 2 Cor. 
Vv. 12. 

pixpd tupn. The puxpa comes first with emphasis, and hence 
implies an argument @ fortiori: uf even a “ttle leaven is so 
powerful, if even one unsatisfactory feature may have a septic 
influence in a community, how much more must a scandal of 
this magnitude infect the whole life of the Church. The simile 
of leaven is frequent in the N.T. See Gal. v. 9, Here the 
stress of the argument lies less in the evil example of the offender 
than in the fact that toleration of this conduct implies con- 
currence (Rom. i. 32) and debases the standard of moral 
judgment and instinct. To be indifferent to grave misbehaviour 
is to become partly responsible for it. A subtle atmosphere, 
in which evil readily springs up and is diffused, is the result. 
The leaven that was infecting the Corinthian Church was a 
vitiated public opinion. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 6; also the charge of 
Germanicus to his soldiers as to their treatment of insubordinate 
orn discedite a contactu, ac dividite turbidos (Tac. Ann. 
1. 43). 


Both here and in Gal. v. 9 we find the reading dodo? for fuyot in D 
with corrumpit in Vulg. and other Latin tests. 


7. exxadpate rhy mw. Cupqv. A sharp, summary appeal: ‘Rid 
yourselves of these infected and imfectious remains of your 
unconverted past,’ even as a Jewish household, in preparation 
for the Passover, purges the house of all leaven (Exod. xi. 15 f., 
xu. 7). This was understood as a symbol of moral purification, 
and the search for leaven as symbolizing infectious evil was 
scrupulously minute, ¢g. with candles to look into corners and 
mouse-holes for crumbs of leavened bread. Zeph. i. 12 was 
supposed to imply this. The penalty for eating leavened bread 


* Some Latin texts omit the negative, making the statement sarcastic 
(Lucif, Ambrst. and MSS. known to Augustine) The od may easily have 
been lost owing to the preceding Kupiov or Xpiorod. 

+ If he had meant materzes gloriandi, he would probably have said that 
they had none, ov« &yere xavynua. Like ovdk éxaivw (xi. 17, 22), 00 xadép 
is a reproachful litotes, 
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during the feast was scourging. On compounds with é« see on 
in. 18, and cf. 2 Tim. ii. 2r. 

Thy wahody Cupqy It was their acquiescing in the scandal 
which revealed the presence of a remnant of heathen corrup- 
tion. The summons to thoroughly purge away all sinful taints 
cuts deep into the corporate and individual conscience. Each 
knows the plague-spot in himself. The verb occurs again 
2 Tim. ii. 21, and nowhere else in N.T.; also Deut. xxvi. 13. 
With waAody here cf. waXads dvGpwros, Rom. vi. 6; Eph. iv. 22; 
Col. ui. 9. Ignatius (JZagn. 10) says, trépfecOe otv tiv Kakyv 
Cipny thy wadrawwb<ioay cai evogicacav, By the evil leaven which 
has become stale and sour he means Judaism. Note the ody. 

tva Are véov dupapa, ‘That you may be a new lump of 
dough,’ ze. may make a new start in sanctification free from 
old and evil influence.* Cf. ofvoy véov (Matt. ix 17), and see 
Trench, Siz. $60. There is only one Pvpapye, only one body 
of Christians, just as there 1s only one loaf (x. 17). See on 
Luke xii. 1 for the evil associations connected with leaven: 
yeyovey éx POGopas airy cal Pbeipe 7d Pipaya (Plutarch). See 
Hastings, DS. 11. p. go. 

Kabws eore GLunor. This is the proper, the ideal condition 
of all Christians ‘Ye ave unleavened, having been baptized 
and made a xawy xriows in Christ (2 Cor. v.17; Eph. iv. 24; 
Col. i. ro), and are becoming in fact what you are in principle 
and by profession’ (vi. 11). St Paul habitually idealizes, 
speaking to Christians as if they were Christians in the fullest 
sense, thus exemplifymg Kant’s maxim that you should treat a 
man as if he were what you would wish him to be. 

It is utterly wrong to take dfvyo: literally; ‘ye are without 
leaven,’ because (it is assumed) they were at that moment 
keeping the Passover. (1) In the literal sense, afvpos is used 
of things, not of persons. (2) The Corinthian Church consisted 
almost entirely of Gentile Christians. (3) The remark would 
have no point in this context. But the imagery in this passage 
suggests, though it does not prove, that St Paul was writing 
at or near the Passover season (cf. xvi. 8). See Deissmann, 
Light, P. 333. 

kat yap 74 mdoya ‘pay érdén. Directly, this is the reason 
for the preceding statement; ‘You are dfvpo., purified from the 
leaven of your old self, by virtue of the death of your Saviour.’ 
Indirectly and more broadly, this is a reason for the practical 
summons at the beginning of the verse: ‘It is high time for 


* The Vulgate has the curious rendenng, ut setts nova conspersio, This 
rare substantive is found, with the same unexpected meaning, twice in 
Tertullian (Afarcion. iv. 24, Valent. 31), in the sense of a lump of dough, 
and once in Irenaeus (V. xiv. 2), probably as a translation of pipapuc. 
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you to purge out the old leaven; for the Lamb is already slain 
and your house 1s not yet fully cleansed: you are late!’ See 
Deut. xvi. 6; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7.* The quay serves to 
link the Christian antitype to the Jewish type. 

Xpuotéds. ‘Even Christ’; last for emphasis, like 6 xpivev 
(Rom. ii. 1) and 6 warpidpyns (Heb. vii. 4). The force of the 
Apostle’s appeal is in any case obvious, but it gains somewhat 
in point if we suppose him to have in mind the tradition which 
is embodied in the Fourth Gospel, that Christ was crucified on 
the 14th Nisan, the day appointed for the slaying of the paschal 
lamb. We may say that the Pauline tradition, like the Johannine, 
makes the Death of Christ, rather than the Last Supper, the 
antitype of the Passover, but we can hardly claim St Paul as 
a definite witness for the 14th Nisan.j On this difficult subject 
see Sanday, Outi:nes of the Life of Christ, p. 146, Hastings, DB. 
I. p. 411, DCG. u. 5; and the literature there quoted. 

Nor, again, can this passage be claimed as evidence for the 
Christian observance of Easter, although such observance would 
probably be coeval with that of the Lord’s Day. As in Mark 
xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 7, 11; John xviii. 28, wacya is here used of 
the paschal lamb, not, as commonly, of the paschal supper or 
of the paschal octave. 

éxxabdpare without connecting particle (N* A BDEFG, Vulg. Copt. 
RV ) rather than éexxaOdpare ofy (S°C LP, Aeth. AV.). On still stronger 


evidence, trep tuGv must be omitted after rd racxa dur. Cursives have 
€000n for éru@y. Did Ignatius (see above) have ofv in his text ? 


8. dare. With cohortative subjunctive as with imperative, 
see On ill. 21. 

éoptdtwpev. “Our passover-feast is not for a week, but for 
a life-time” (Godet), or. was 6 xpovos éoprns éote Kaipos ois 
Xptoriavois (Chrys.). The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., but 
is frequent in LXX. “Ingots 6 Xptoros eorv 7 véa Copy (Orig.). 

év funn. See on iv. 21 for this use of ev. 

kakias kal momptas ‘Trench, Syz. § 11, makes xaxia the 
vicious principle, zovypia its outward exercise. It is doubtful 
whether this is correct. In LXX both words are used indiffer- 
ently to translate the same Hebrew words, which shows that to 
Hellenists they conveyed ideas not widely distinct. In the 
Vulgate both malitia and meguitia are used to translate both 
words, malitia being used most often for xaxta, and meguitia for 
wovypia, for which zmiguztas also is used. ‘Malice’ may trans- 


*In Mark xiv. 12 the AV. has ‘42/7 the Passover,’ with ‘sacrifice’ in 
the margin; in Luke xxii. 7, ‘kill,’ without any alternative ; here ‘ sacrifice,’ 
with ‘slay’ in the margin: the R.V. has ‘sacrifice’ in all three places. 

+ On the general relation between the two traditions see J. Kaftan, 
Jesus u. Paulus, pp. 59-69. 
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late xaxia in most places in the N.T., but not in Matt. vi. 34, 
where Vulg. has ma/#ta ('), nor in Acts vii. 22, where it has 
nequitia, It is noteworthy that pravdas is not used for either 
word. Luke xi. 39 shows that wovypia may mean thoughts or 
purposes of wickedness; cf. Mark vil. 22. The genitives are 
genitives of apposition. 

afvpos. Perhaps ‘unleavened bread’ (AV., RV.) is right, 
with reference to the unleavened cakes eaten at the Passover ; 
extra yuepas aduua édecGe (Exod. xii. 15). But afvya is very 
indefinite; ‘unleavened elements.’ Origen refers this to 1. 2. 

etAuxpwias. The word 1s a crux as regards etymology, but 
it seems to mean ‘transparency,’ ‘limpid purity,’ and hence 
‘ingenuousness.’ 

Ghnfbetas. In its wider sense, ‘rectitude,’ ‘integrity’; cf. 
xi. 6; Eph. v. 9; John in. 21.* 

éoprdtwuev (RN BCF GL, de Vulg.) rather than éoprdfover (A D E P). 
For xovnpias F has ropveias 


9. "Eypaia spiv év rH émorodj. Pursuing the main purpose 
of the passage, viz. to rebuke their indifference respecting moral 
scandal, the Apostle corrects a possible misapprehension of his 
former directions; or at any rate he shows how what he said 
before would apply in cases more likely to occur than the one 
which has just been discussed. ‘I wrote to you in my letter,’ 
in the letter which was well known to the Corinthians, a letter 
earlier than our z Corinthians and now lost. It 1s true that 
éypaya might be an ‘epistolary aorist’ (Gal. vi. 11 3 1 John il. 14) 
referring to the letter then being written. But ey rq émioroAG 
(cf. 2 Cor. vu. 8) must refer to another letter. Rom. xvi. 22; 
Col. iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27 are all retrospective, being parts of 
a postscript. In fis letter he has not given any direction 
about not keeping company with fornicators; for a summons 
to expel a member who has contracted an incestuous union 
cannot be regarded as a charge not to associate with fornicators. 
It is evident that here, as in 2 Cor. x. 9f., he is making reference 
to an earlier letter which has not been preserved. So also Atto; 
non tn hac epistola sed altera: and Herveius ; im ala jam epistola. 
Some think that 2 Cor. vi. 14-vil. 1 may be part of the letter 
in question. See notes there and Introduction to 2 Corinthians 
in the Cambridge Greek Testament. Stanley gives two spurious 


* It is possible that these two words are meant to prepare for what 
follows. Perhaps the Apostle saw that there had been some shuffling and 
evasion about the injunction in the former letter. They said that they did 
not understand it, and made that an excuse for ignoring it. How St Paul 
heard of the misinterpretation of his earlier letter we are not told. Zahn 
suggests the Corinthians’ letter, of which he finds traces even before vii. 1 
(Introd. to N.T. p. 261). 
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letters, one from, the other to, St Paul, which are not of much 
interest, but which have imposed upon the Armenian Church 
(Appendix, p. 591 f.).* 

ph cuvavapiyvucdar, Lit. ‘not to mix yourselves up together 
with’: ze commisceamini (Vulg.). This expressive combination 
of two prepositions with the verb occurs again in a similar con- 
nexion 2 Thess. 11. 14; also in the A text of Hos. vi. 8. Cf. 
2 Thess. il. 6. 


10. of wdvtws. ‘Not altogether,’ ‘not absolutely,’ ‘not in 
all circumstances.’ It limits the prohibition of intercourse with 
fornicators, which does not apply in the case of fornicators who 
are outside the Christian community. The Apostle is not 
repeating the prohibition in another form, which would have 
required px}, as before. The ot=‘not, I mean,’ or ‘I do not 
mean.’ The meaning is quite clear. 

Tob Kéopou toUTou. ‘Of the non-Christian world.’ 

4 Tots wAeovéktais, ‘Or’ here is equivalent to our ‘any 
more than.’ 

Tots wAeovéxtats Kat Gpmagw. These form a single class, 
coupled by the single article and the xai, and separated from 
each of the other classes by 7 This class is that of the 
absolutely selfish, who covet and sometimes seize more than 
their just share of things. They exhibit that amor sud which is 
the note of ‘this world,’ and which usurps the place of amor 
Dei, until wreovegta becomes a form of idolatry (Eph. v. 5). 

eidwdohdtpars. In the literal sense; x. 14; 1 John v. 21. 
This is the first appearance of the word (Rev. xxi. 8, xxii. 15), 
which may have been coined by St Paul. In Eph. v. 5 it is used 
in a figurative sense of a worshipper of Mammon. The triplet 
of vices here consists of those which charactenze non-Christian 
civilization ; lax moiality, greed, and superstition. The last, in 
some form or other, is the inevitable substitute for spiritual 
religion. 

émel dhethete dpa. ‘Since in that case you would have to’; 
cf. vii. 14. “Eaec implies a protasis, which is suppressed by an 
easy ellipse; ‘since, were it not so, then,’ etc. “Apa introduces 
a subjective sequence, while ody introduces an objective one. 
"Odeirere is in an apodosis, where the idiomatic imperfect marks 


* There is little doubt that a number of the Apostle’s letters have perished, 
especially those which he wrote in the early part of his career, when his 
authority was less clearly established, and the value of his words less under- 
stood ; 2 Thess. ii. 2, iii, 17, See Renan, S. Paul, p. 234. 

Ramsay points out the resemblance between this passage (9-13) and 
2 Thessalonians, which guards against misconception of his teaching that 
had arisen owing to the strong emphasis which he had laid on the coming of 
the Kingdom (Pauline Studies, p. 36). 
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the consequence of a state of things that is supposed not to exist ; 
and the éy which 1s usual in such an apodosis is commonly 
omitted with such verbs as ddeirere, ede, kaAdv Hy, etc. 
éx Tov kécpou egehOetv. This for most people is impossible ; 
but at Corinth in St Paul’s day it was well for Christians to see 
as little of the heathen world as was possible. In x. 27 he does 
not forbid the presence of Christians at private entertainments 
given by heathen, but he implies that they ought not to wish to 
go to them. 
of ravTws (N* ABCD* EFG 17, Vulg) iather than cal od rdvrus 
MDS LP, Arm, Aecth ). The ‘yet’ in AV. seems to represent kaé. xal 
dpracv (8* ABC D* FG P17, Aeth) rather than } dpratiy (N° De E L, 
Vulg Syrr. Copt Arm ), an alteration to conform to # on each side. AV, 
has for, RV. Sand.’ woerere (BW A BY CDEFGLI17, Latt.) rather than 
OpeiNere (13’P, Chrys, Thdrt.), another mistaken correction, the force of 
the imperfect nut being seen. 


11. viv 8@ €ypaya. ‘But, as it is, I wrote’ (RV. marg ), not 
‘But now I write’(RV.) The latter 1s grammatically possible 
and makes good sense, but it 1s unlikely that éypaya is in v. 9 
historical, of an earher letter, and here epistolary, of the present 
letter. The rtv is logical, not temporal, ‘now you see,’ ‘now 
you understand’ that the earlier letter meant something different. 
Had the Apostle meant the viv to be temporal and the verb to 
refer to the present letter, he would have written ypddw, as in 
iv. 14. He has stated what the earlier letter did not mean (od 
zayrTws), and he now very naturally states what it did mean.* 

édv... 4. The form of protasis covers all cases that may 
come to light: see on iv. 15. Almost all editors prefer 7 to % 
before TOpVOS. 

dvopatonevos. ‘Any who bears the name of a brother,’ 
though he has forfeited the nght to it. He is called a brother, 
but he really is a wopvos or, etc. Some early interpreters take 
évonatvmevos with what follows; ‘if any brother be called a 
whoremonger,’ or ‘be a notorious whoremonger.’ The latter 
would require évouaoros, and we should have ddeAdos tes rather 
than tis ddeAgos. Evidently ddeAdds and dvopafopevos are to be 
taken together. He is called a Christian, and he really is a 
disgrace to the name; that is a reason forshunning him. But if 
he is a Christian and is called some bad name, that 1s not a 
reason for shunning him: the bad name may be a slander. 

mheovextns. There is no good ground for supposing that, 
either here, or in vw. 10, or anywhere else, wAcovexrys means 
‘sensual’ (see on Eph. iv. 19). The desire which it implies is 
the desire for possessions, greed, grasping after what does not 
belong to one. 


* Abbott, Johan. Gr. 2691, gives other examples. 
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eiSwidrpys- Stanley would give this word also the meaning 
of ‘sensual.’ But there is no improbability in Corinthian converts 
being tainted with idolatry. Origen says that in his time the 
plea that idolatry was a matter of indifference was common 
among Christians serving in the army. Modern experience 
teaches that it is very difficult to extinguish idolatrous practices 
among converts, and Chrysostom may be right in suggesting 
that the Apostle inserts ‘idolater’ in his list as a preparation for 
what he is about to say on the subject (vi. 10, x. 7, 14f.). The 
Corinthians were evidently very lax. 

AofSopos. Origen notes with what very evil people the Aoédo- 
pos is classed: #Atkois Kaxols rov Aoidopov curnpibuyncer. The 
word occurs vi. 10, and in LXX in Proverbs and Ecclus., but 
nowhere else. Chrysostom (on vi. 10) says that many in his day 
blamed the Apostle for putting Aotdopo. and péfyoot into such 
company. Matt. v. 21, 223; 1 Pet. il. 9. 

pébucos. Rom. xiii. 13. In Attic writers applied to women, 
men being called pefvorixoi, zapowrxoi, or mapoivo. Cf. dpyy 
peyddyn yuvi) webvoos (Ecclus. xxvi. 8); but elsewhere in LXX it is 
used of men (Ecclus. xix. 1; Prov. xxiii. 21, xxvi. 9). It some- 
times means ‘intoxicated’ rather than ‘given to drink.” The 
L€Ovcos and the Aoidopos are additions to the first list. 

pydé cuveodier. An emphatic intimation of what he means 
by py cvvavapiyvucboar. Cf. Luke xv. 2; Gal. ii. r2. The 
Apostle is not thinking of Holy Communion, in which case the 
pndé would be quite out of place: he is thinking of social meals ; 
* Do not invite him to your house or accept his invitations.’ But, 
as Theodoret points out, a prohibition of this kind would lead to 
the exclusion of the offender from the Lord’s Table. Great 
caution 1s required in applying the Apostle’s prohibition to 
modern circumstances, which are commonly not parallel. The 
object here, as in 2 John ro, is twofold: to prevent the spread of 
evil, and to bring offenders to see the error of their ways. In 
any case, what St Paul adds in giving a similar injunction must 
not be forgotten; kai py ws exOpov ipyetoGe, GAAG voveretre ds 
ddeAgpov (2 Thess. ili. 15). Clement of Rome (Cor. 14) says of 
the ringleaders of the schism, xypyorevowpefa airois xara THY 
etorAayxviav Kal yAuKkiryta tod woujocayros yuas, perhaps in 
reference to Matt. v. 45, 48. 

viv (XYBA BDI EFGLP) rather than vuri (8*C D* D5): the more 


emphatic form might seem to be more suitable. Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. 
Goth. support 7 against # before mépvos. For undid, A has wh and F has 


pyre. 
12. ti ydp pot tods ew xpivew; ‘For what business of mine 
is it to judge those that are outside?’ Qzid enim mihi (Vulg.); 
Ad quid miht (Tert.); Quid mea interest (Beza). Gives the 
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reason why they ought never to have supposed that he ordered 
them to shun the company of heathen who were fornicators: the 
meaning given in <. 11 1s the only possible meaning. The phrase 
vous @w (1 Thess. iv. 12; Col. iv. 5) is of Jewish origin. Jews 
applied it to Gentiles; our Lord applies it to Jews who are not 
His disciples (Mark 1v. 11), St Paul applies it to non-Christians, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. In 1 Tim. 111. 7, where he speaks of 
non-Christians judging Christians, he uses of éfwfev. The 
expression states a fact, without any insinuation of censure 
How could they suppose that he claimed jurisdiction over heathen 
and placed a stigma upon them for heathen behaviour? Epictetus 
(Enchir. 47) tells those who are continent not to be severe upon 
those who are not, or to claim any superiority. 

obxt robs €ow Gets xpivete; Tos éow and iets are In emphatic 
juxtaposition: ‘Is it not those that are w7tkim that you judge? 
They are sour sphere of jurisdiction.’ The present tense is 
‘axiomatic,’ stating what is normal. The proposal to put a 
colon at otxy: and make xpivere an imperative (‘No; judge ye 
those who are within’) is unintelligent. Odyé is not an answer to 
st; and the sentence 1s much less telling as a command than as 
a question. Ovyi is one of the words which is far more common 
in Paul and Luke than elsewhere in N.T. 


18. 6 Geis xpiver. The verb is certainly to be accented as a 
present: it states the normal attribute of God. And the sentence 
is probably categorical; ‘But them that are without God judgeth.’ 
This is more forcible than to bring it under the interrogative 
ovyi; ‘Is it not the case that you judge those who are within, 
while God judges those who are without?’ But WH. and 
Bachmann adopt the latter. 

éEdpare tov wovnpdv. A quotation from Deut. xvii. 7, bringing 
to a sharp practical conclusion the discussion about the treat- 
ment of zopveta, and at the same time giving a final rebuke to 
them for their indifference about the case of incest. The offender 
must be at once expelled. Origen adds that we must not be 
content with expelling the evil man from our society; we must 
take care to expel the evil one (rév zovypov) from our hearts. Note 
the double e€: the riddance must be complete. See on iii. 18. 


Vulg Arm. Copt. Aeth. take xpeverasa future. é&dpare (NX A BC D* 


F GP, Vulg.) rather than «al éiapetre (D® E L), or xa éfdpare (17), The 
verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., but is very frequent in LXX, 
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The Apostle passes on to a third matter for censure, and in 
discussing it he first treats of the evil and its evil occasion (1-8), 
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and then, in preparation for what is to follow, points out that 
all unrighteousness is a survival from a bad past which the 
Corinthians ought to have left behind them (9-11). 


1-8. The Evil and its Evil Occasion. 


How can you dare to go to law with one another in 
heathen caurts? If there must be sutts, let Christian judge 
Christian. 


1 The subject of judging brings me to another matter. Is it 
possible that, when one of you has a dispute with a fellow- 
Christian, he takes upon himself to bring the dispute before a 
heathen tribunal, instead of bringing it before believers. ?Or is 
it that you do not know that, at the Last Day, believers will sit 
with Christ to judge the world? And if the world is to be judged 
hereafter at your bar, are you incompetent to serve in the pettiest 
tribunals? %Do not you know that we are to sit in judgment 
on angels? After that, one need hardly mention things of daily 
life. ‘*If, then, you have questions of daily life to be decided, 
do you really take heathens, who are of no account to those who 
are in the Church, and set them to judge you? °It is to move 
you to shame that I am speaking like this. Have things come 
to such a pass that, among the whole of you, there is not a single 
person who is competent to arbitrate between one Christian and 
another, but that, on the contrary, Christian goes to law with 
Christian, and that too before unbelievers? ‘Nay, at the very 
outset, there is a terrible defect in your Christianity that you 
have lawsuits at all with one another. Why not rather accept 
injury? Why not rather submit to being deprived? But, so 
far from enduring wrong, what you do is this, you wrong and 
deprive other people, and those people your fellow-Christians. 

The subject of going to law before heathen tribunals is linked 
to the subject discussed in the previous chapter by the reference 
to the question of judgment (v. 12, 13).* The moral sense of a 
Christian community, which ought to make itself felt in judging 
offenders within its own circle, ought still more to suffice for 

* There may be another link. In v. 10, 11 St Paul twice brackets the 
mépvos with the wAecovéxrys, and he now passes from the one to the other. It 


was desire to have more than one had a right to (wdeovetla) which led to this 
litigation in heathen couts. See on Eph. iv. 19, 
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settling disputes among its members, without recourse to heathen 
courts, whose judces stand presumably on a lower ethical level 
than Christians. But there is no real argumentative connexion 
with the preceding section. The Apostle has finished two points 
in his ind'etment, and he now passes on to another. 

The Apostl-’s principles with regard to secular and heathen 
madistrates are perfectly consistent. In Rom. xin. he inculcates 
the attitude of a good citizen, which is not only obedience to law, 
hut the recognition of the magistrate as God’s minister. This 
carries with if submission to the law as administered by the 
courts, and acceptance of the authority of the courts in criminal 
eases. St Paul had had experience of the protection of Roman 
Justice (Acts xvin. 12 f., xxv. 16), and he himself appealed to 
Caesar. Bat to fazvke the courts to decide disputes deseweex 
Christians was Guite another matter; and he lays it down here 
that to do so 1s a confession of the failure of that justice which 
ought to reign in the Christian Society. ‘Obey the criminal 
courts, but do not go out of your way to invoke the civil courts,’ 
1S a fair, 1f rouzh, summary of his teaching. 

1. Tohpad tis Gudv. We know nothing of the facts, but it is 
clear from 7. § that the Apostle has no merely isolated case in 
view: tolpa crand verbo notatur laesa majestas Christianorum 
(Beng.), Rom. xv. 18. The word is an argument in itself, 
‘How can you dare, endure, bring yourself to?’ 

awpaypa. In the forensic sense ; ‘a cause for trial,’ ‘a case,’ 
Joseph. An?. XIV. x. 7. 

tov Erepov. Not ‘another’ (AV.), but ‘his neighbour’ (RV.), 
‘his fellow’ (x. 24, xiv. 17; Rom. i. 1; Gal. vi. 4). 

kpivecOor. Middle, ‘go to law,’ ‘seek for judgment.’ Cf. 
xpiOnvac (Matt. v. 40; Eccles. vii. ro). The question comes 
with increased force after v. 12, 13. ‘It is no business of ours 
to judge the heathen: and are we to ask them to judge us?’ 

én tav aSixwy. ‘Before the unrighteous.’* The term is 
not meant to imply that there was small chance of getting justice 
in a heathen court; St Paul’s own experience had taught him 
otherwise. The term reflects, not on Roman tribunals, but on 
the pagan world to which they belonged. He perhaps chose the 
word rather than dmoréy, in order to suggest the paradox of 
seeking justice among the unjust. The Rabbis taught that Jews 
must not carry their cases before Gentiles, and we may be sure 

* Augustine (De doct. Chrest. iv 18) seems to have read drdr. 46. He 


has, sadecare ab ineguzs et non apud sanctos. Vulg. has afud with both 
words, as also has Augustine, Enchir. ad Laurent, 78. 
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that it was in the Greek majority at Corinth, and not in the 
Jewish minority, that this evil prevailed.* Greeks were fond of 
litigation, @iAodixot (Arist. Aer. 11. xxiil 23), and as there were 
no Christian courts they must enter heathen tribunals if they 
wanted to go to law. See Edwards. For exit see 2 Cor. vii. 14; 
Mark xui. 9; Acts xxv. 9. 

kal odyt émt tay dyiav. He does not mean that Christian 
courts ought to be instituted, but that Christian disputants should 
submit to Christian arbitration. 


2. # odk olSate. Such conduct was incompatible with prin- 
ciples which ought to be familiar to them. He first asks, ‘How 
can you be so presumptuous?’ ‘Then, on the supposition 
that this is not the cause of their error, he asks, ‘How can 
you be so ignorant?’ The 7 introduces an alternative explana- 
tion. The formula otx ofédare occurs five times in this chapter 
(2, 3, 9, 16, 19; cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 5, etc.). 

ot &ytor Tov Kécpov kpivotow. Here, no doubt, the verb should 
be accented as a future; contrast v. 13. Itis in the Messianic 
Kingdom that the saints will share in Christ’s reign over the 
created universe. ‘Judge’ does not here mean ‘condemn,’ and 
‘the world’ does not mean ‘the evil world.’ It is only from the 
context, as in Acts xili. 27, that xpivew sometimes becomes 
equivalent to xaraxpivew, and 6 xécpos frequently is used without 
any idea of moral, z.e. immoral quality; cf. il. 22. Indeed, it is 
not clear that xpwotow here means ‘will pronounce judgment 
upon’; it 1s perhaps used in the Hebraic sense of ‘ruling.’ So 
also in Matt. xix. 28. This sense is frequent in Judges (ili. 10, 
X. 2, 3, Xl. 9, II, 13, 14, etc.). Wisd. iii. 8 is parallel; ‘They 
shall judge the nations and have dominion over the peoples’ ; 
also Ecclus. iv. 15. St Paul may have known the Book of 
Wisdom. Cf. the Book of Enoch (cvui. 12), “I will bring forth 
clad in shining light those who have loved My holy Name, and 
I will seat each on the throne of his honour.” The saints are to 
share in the final perfection of the Messianic reign of Christ. 
They themselves are to appear before the Judge (Rom. xiv. 10; 
2 Tim, iv. 1) and are then to share His glory (iv. 8; Rom. vill. 17 ; 
Dan. vil. 22; Rev. ii. 26, 27, iii, 21, xx. 4). The Apostle’s 
eschatology (xv. 21-24) supplies him with the thought of these 
verses. He is certainly not thinking of the time when earthly 
tribunals will be filled with Christian judges.7 

kau et év Spiv xpiverat 6 x. The «ai adds a further question, 


* To bring a lawsuit before a court of idolaters was regarded as blas- 
phemy against the Law. 

+ Polycarp quotes the question, ‘ Know we not that the saints shall judge 
the world?’ as the doctrine of Paul (PAz?. 11). 
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and presses home the bearing of the preceding question. The 
év iuir is less easy to espiain; ‘among you,’ ‘in your court,’ ‘in 
your jurisdiction,’ may ve the meaning. O: we may fall back 
on the instrumental use of é. Like «pivere in v. 12, Kpiverat 
expresses what is normal. ‘The heathen are to be judged by 
you; they are in vour jurisdiction. How incongruous that you 
should ask to be judzed by them °’ 

dvd&ioi éore xpirnpiay édaylorwy. ‘Are ye unworthy of the 
smallest tnbunals?’ So in RV. marg. Cf. Jas. 11. 6; Judg. 
vy. 1c. Dan. win 19, 26; Susann. 49: also wi) epyeoOw emi 
kperypiur ébenor CA fest, Const. ue 45). In papyri, of emt trav 
Kperypiwy means those who preside in tribunals. The meaning 
‘case’ or ‘cause’ 1s insufficientiy supported. “Avdgcos is found 
nuwhere else in N.T, 


D° EL, AV. omit % before ox ofGare. 


8. The thought of a. 2 is repeated and expanded. ‘To say 
that Christians wil judge angels restates ‘will judge the world’ 
in an extreme form, for the sake of sharpening the contrast. 
"AyyeAo are the highest order of beings under God, yet they are 
Creatures and are part of the xuopos. But the members of 
Christ are to be crowned with glory and honour (Ps. viii. 6), and 
are to share in His regal exaltation, which exceeds any angelic 
dignity. He ‘judges,’ ze. rules over, angels, and the saints 
share in that rule. ‘The words may mean that the saints are to 
be His assessors in the Day of Judgment, that angels will then 
be judged, and that the saints will take part in sentencing them. 
If so, this must refer to fallen angels, for it is difficult to believe 
that St Paul held that all angels, good and bad, will be judged 
hereafter. But he gives no epithet to angels here, because it is 
not needed for his argument ; indeed, to have said ‘ fallen angels,’ 
or ‘evil angels,’ would rather have marred his argument. As 
Evans nightly insists, it is the exa/fed nature of angels that is the 
Apostle’s point. ‘ You are to judge the world. Nay, you are to 
judge, not only men, but angels. Are you unable to settle petty 
disputes among yourselves?’ St Paul’s purpose is to emphasize 
the augustness of the ‘judging’ to which members of Christ are 
called.* To press the statement in such a way as to raise the 
question of the exact nature, scope, or details, of the judgment 
of angels, is to go altogether beyond the Apostle’s purpose. 
Thackeray (St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 152 £.) 
has shown from Jude 6, Wisd. iii. 8, and Enoch xiii.—xvi. that 


* Godet remarks that Pasl ne vent pas déstoner tels ou tels anges ; il veut 
réverller dans Péglise le sentiment de sa compétence et de sa dagnité, en lut 
rappelant gue des dives Tune nature ausst dlevée seront un jour soumis a sa 


jurisdiction. See also Milligan on 1 Thess, ui. 13, and F indlay here. 
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there is nothing in this unique statement to which a Jew of that 
day would not have subscribed. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, 
. 213. 

eee Biwrexd. The ye strengthens the force of the por, 
which is that of a condensed question; ‘need I so much as 
mention?’ lVedum guae ad hujus vitae usum pertinent (Beza): 
guanto magis saeularia. The clause may be regarded as part 
of the preceding question (WH.), or as a separate question 
(AV., RV.), or as an appended remark, ‘to say nothing at all of 
things of this life’ (Ellicott). The adjective occurs Luke xxi. 34, 
but 1s not found in LXX, nor earlier than Aristotle. Following 
the well-known difference in N.T. between Bios and ¢w7 (see on 
Luke viti. 43), Buwrexd means questions relating to our life on 
earth on its merely human side, or to the resources of life, such 
as food, clothing, property, etc. Philo (Vit. Jfos. ii. 18), zpos 
Tas Buorixds ypeias trypereiv. See Trench, Syz. § xxvu.; Cremer, 
Lex. p. 272; Lightfoot on Ign. Rom. vil. 3. 


Mirvye is written by different editors as one word, or as two (yr ye), 
or as three. Tregelles is perhaps alone in wniting 47 ri ye. 


4, Biwrikd Kpimpia. ‘Tribunals dealing with worldly 
matters.’ The adj. is repeated with emphasis, which is increased 
by its being placed first. That is the surprising thing, that 
Christians should have Biwrexa that require litigation. 

pev ov. ‘Nay but,’ or ‘Nay rather.’ The force of the 
words is eiéhker to emphasize the cumulative scandal of having 
such cases at all and of bringing them emi rév ddikwv, or (if 
xabiZere 16 imperative) to advise an alternative course to that 
described in v. 2. 

éav éynte. This form of protasis (cf. iv. 15) requires a future 
or its equivalent in the apodosis. Here we have an equivalent, 
whether we take xafiZere as imperative or interrogative. ‘If you 
must have such things as courts to deal with these petty matters, 
then set,’ etc.; or ‘do you set?’—‘Is that your way of dealing 
with the matter?’ It is mtolerably forced to put a comma after 
kpirnpia, make it an accus. pendens, and take eav éxyre with rovs 
eouev7pievous. 

trois éfoulevnpévous év ri exxdyoia. If xafiZere is imperative, 
then these words mean ‘those in the Church who are held of no 
account,’ z.e. the least esteemed of the Christians. The Apostle 
sarcastically tells them that, so far from there being any excuse 
for resorting to heathen tribunals, any selection of the simplest 
among themselves would be competent to settle their disputes 
about trifles. Let the insignificant decide what is insignificant. 

If xaOiere is indicative and the sentence interrogative, then 
these words mean, ‘those who, in the Church, are held of no 

8 
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account,’ viz. the dduco. of v. 1. The meaning is the same if the 
sentence is categorical. 

Both constructions are possible, and both make good sense. 
Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, Evans, and Lightfoot give strong 
reasons for preferring the imperative, as AV. In this they 
follow a strong body of authorities ; the Vulgate, Peshito, Coptic, 
and Armenian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Augustine, Beza, Calvin, 
Estius, Bengel, and Wetstem. To mention only one of the 
arguments used ;—it does seem improbable that St Paul would 
call heathen magistrates ‘those who, in the Church, are held of 
no account.’ He has, it is true, spoken of the heathen in 
general (not the magistrates in particular) as dducoc: but here he 
is speaking of those who preside in the heathen tribunals. And 
if he wanted to speak disparagingly of them, is ‘those whom 
Christians despise’ a likely phrase for him to use? The Vulgate 
renders, contemptibiles qui sunt in ecclesia, wllos comstitutte ad 
judicandum; but the Greek means contemptos rather than 
contempitbiles. Augustine also has contemptibiles, but he renders 
rovrous kabilere, hos collocate.* 

Nevertheless, Tischendorf, WH. and the Revisers support a 
considerable number of commentators, from Luther to Schmiedel, 
in punctuating the sentence as a question. It is urged that the 
Apostle, after the reminder of vv. 2, 3, returns to the question of 
v. 1; ‘Will they, by going outside their own body for justice, 
confess themselves, the appointed judges of angels, to be unfit 
to decide the pettiest arbitrations ?’ t 

We must be content to leave the question open. The 
general sense is clear. The Corinthians were doing a shameful 
thing in going to heathen civil courts to settle disputes between 
Christians. 

mpds evtpomyy bptv Aé€yw. ‘I say this to move you to shame’; 
see on iv. 14. Asin xv. 34, the words refer to what precedes, 
and they suit either of the interpretations given above, either the 
sarcastic command or the reproachful question; but they suit 
the latter somewhat better. Only here, and xv. 34 does 
evrpomy occur in N.T., but it is not rare in the Psalms. 


5. orws obk ém «1A. ‘Is there such a total lack among you 
of any wise person’ that you are thus obliged to go outside? 


ej It is evident that xaOlfere is a word which is more suitable for constitut- 
ing simple Christians as arbitrators than for adopting heathen magistrates, 
already appointed, as judges of Christians. 

t There is yet another way, suggested by J. C. K. Hofmann and 
accepted by Findlay ; ‘ Well then, as for secular tribunals—if you have men 
that are made of no account in the Church, set these on the bench!’ The 
punctuation does not seem to be very probable. 

With the use of rodrovs here we may compare ro¢vrovs in xvi. 3 and 
roiroy in 2 Thess. ui. 14. 
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Or, ‘So is there not found among you one wise person?’ The 
ovrws refers to the condition of things in the Corinthian Church: 
Chrys., tocavrn oravis dvépiv ouverév cap’ tiv; it is now 
commonly admitted that éu ‘is not a contraction from gern, but 
the preposition ev or evi, strengthened by a vigorous accent, like 
ém, mapa, and used with an ellipse of the substantive verb” 
(Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 28, J. B. Mayor on Jas. 1. 17): translate, 
therefore, ‘is not found.’ 

Staxpivar dvd pérov tod ddehgod aitod. A highly condensed 
sentence; ‘to decide between his fellow-Christian’ meaning ‘to 
act as arbitrator between one fellow-Christian and another.’ We 
want dva pécov ddeAgot kai tot ad. abrot, like dva pécov énod Kat 
oot (Gen. xxiii. 15). J. H. Moulton (Gr. p. 99) suspects a 
corruption in the text, but dictation may account for the ab- 
breviation: trav adeA@Grv atrod is the simplest conjecture. The 
compound preposition éva pwéoov is frequent in papyri. As the 
Lord had directed (Matt. xvii. 17), the aggrieved brother ought 
to ‘tell it to the Church.’ * 


Both here and in xv. 34 there is difference of reading between Aéyw and 
AAAS. Here A\éyw (§ DE F GL P) is to be preferred to Aad (B, with C 
doubtful). @é ("BCL P) rather than éorvy (DE FG). ovdels codéds 
(®& BC 17, Copt.) rather than oddé efs copés (F G P) or codéds ode efs (D® L) 
or godés without ovdé efs or oddels (D* E, Aeth.). For rod ddedgod some 
editors conjecture ray ddeAgar. 


6. GAA adeddds &.7.A. We have the same doubt as that 
respecting pircye Biwrixd (v. 3). This verse may be a con- 
tinuation of the preceding question (WH., RV.), or a separate 
question (AV.), or an appended statement (Ellicott). In the 
last case, dAAd 1s ‘ Nay,’ ‘On the contrary.’ 

kat todro. This is the climax. That there should be dis- 
putes about Biwriud is bad; that Christian should go to law 
with Christian is worse; that Christians should do this before 
unbelievers is worst of all. It is a scandal before the heathen 
world. Cf. xai rotro (Rom. xiii. 11; 3 John 5) and the more 
classical xal radra (Heb. xi. 12), of which Wetstein gives 
numerous examples. 


7. Hon pev odv. ‘Nay, verily there is at once,’ ‘there is to 
begin with, without going any further’: pév ody, separate, as in 
w. 4, and with no 8é€ to answer to the pe. 

ddws. ‘Altogether,’ ze. no matter what the tribunal may be: 
or ‘generally,’ ‘under any circumstances,’ z¢. no matter what 
the result may be. 

qtmpa. ‘A falling short’ of spiritual attainment, or of 


* Cicero (Ad Fam. ix. 25) wntes to Papirius Paetus, ols pate htigare 
Sratres, et judictis turprbus confirctars. 
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Christian blessings, ‘a defect’ (RV.), or possibly ‘a defeat.’ 
They have been worsted in the spiritual fight. Origen here 
contrasts #rr@oGar with vexay.* Cf. Isa. xxx. 8, of d@ veavioxor 
Zrovras eis #rrnua. In Rom. xi. 12 the meaning seems to be 
‘defeat’ (see note there), and these are the only passages in the 
Bible in which the word occurs. See Field, Otium Norvie. 
ili. 97. 

see Elsewhere in N.T. the word means ‘decrees’ or 
‘judgments,’ but here it is almost equivalent to xpirjpua (v. 4): 
‘matters for judgment,’ ‘lawsuits.’ 

peO” gaurdv. Literally, ‘with your own selves.’ It is pos- 
sible that this use of pe& éaurdv for per’ &\AjAwyv is deliberate, 
in order to show that in bringing a suit against a fellow-Christian 
they were bringing a suit against themselves, so close was the 
relationship. The solidarity of the Church made such conduct 
suicidal. But the substitution occurs where no such idea can be 
understood (Mark xvi. 3). 

There are passages in M. Aurelius which are very much in 
harmony with these verses. He argues that men are kinsmen, 
and that all wrong-doing is the result of ignorance. ‘Those who 
know better must be patient with those who know not what 
they do in being insolent and malicious. ‘But I, who have 
seen the nature of the good that it is beautiful, and of the bad 
that it is base (aioypdy), and the nature of him that does the 
wrong, that it is akin to me, not so much by community of 
blood and seed as by community of intelligence and divine 
endowment,—I can neither be injured by any of them, for no 
one can fix on me what is base; nor can I be angry with one 
who is my kinsman, nor feel hatred against him” (ii. 1). “On 
every occasion a man should say, This comes from God: this 
is from one of the same tribe and family and society, but from 
one who does not know what befits his nature. But I know; 
therefore I treat him according to the natural law of fellowship 
with kindness and justice” (iii. 11) ‘With what are you so 
displeased? with the badness of men? Consider the decision, 
that rational beings exist for one another, and that to be patient 
is a part of righteousness, and that men do wrong against their 
will” (iv. 3). 

Gdixetobe, droorepetofe. ‘Endure wrong,’ ‘endure depriva- 
tion.’ The verbs are middle, not passive. 

* He says that the man who accepts injury without retaliating vevienxev, 
while the man who brings an action against a fellow-Chnstian #rrarat. He 
is worsted, has lost his cause, by the very fact of entering a law-court. Simul- 
arly, Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 14, which is a commentary on this section ; 
** To say then that the wronged man goes to law before the wrongdoers is 


nothing else than to say that he desires to retaliate and wishes to do wrong 
to the second in return, which is hkewise to do wrong also himself.” 
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Hon pev otv (WBA BCDSELP, Aeth.); omit ofy (N* D* 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm.). The ofv1s probably genuine. A omits ddws. The év before 
duty has very little authority ; est 2 wodzs (Vulg.). 


8. GANG Gets. ‘Whereas you, on the contrary.’ The em- 
phatic pronoun contrasts their conduct with what is fitting. 
‘Not content with refusing to exdure wrong (and as Christians 
you ought to be ready to endure it), you yourselves zn/fict it, 
and that on fellow-Christians’;—a climax of unchristian con- 
duct. Matt. v. 39-41 teaches far otherwise; and the substance 
of the Sermon on the Mount would be known to them. The 
sentence is not part of the preceding question.* 


D transposes ddixetre and daogrepeire. For rofro, L, Arm., Chrys., 
Thdrt. have raira, perhaps to cover the two verbs, 


9-ll. Unrighteousness in all its forms is a survival from 


a bad past, which the Corinthians ought to have left 
behind them. 


Evil-doers, such as some of you were, cannot enter the 
Kingdom. 


®Is this wilfulness on your part, or is it that you do not 
know that wrong-doers will have no share in the Kingdom? 
Do not be led astray by false teachers. No fornicator, idolater, 
adulterer, sensualist, sodomite, !°thief, cheat, drunkard, reviler, 
or extortioner will have any share in God’s Kingdom. ™ And 
of such vile sort some of you once were. But you washed your 
pollutions away, you were made holy, you were made righteous, 
by sharing in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ and in the 
gift of the Spirit of God. 

These three verses conclude the subject of vv. 1-8 by an 
appeal to wider principles, and thus prepare the way for the 
fourth matter of censure (12-20). The connexion with vv. 1-8 
is definite, although not close. The Corinthians have shown 
themselves décor, in the narrower sense of ‘unjust,’ by their 
conduct to one another (d8ixeire, v. 8). They need, however, 
to be reminded that dé:x/éa in any sense (see note below) excludes 
a man from the heritage of God’s Kingdom. The Apostle goes 
on to specify several forms of décxia which they ought to have 
abandoned, and finally returns to the subject of zropveia. 

* It is remarkable that in six verses we have four cases in which there is 


doubt whether the sentence is interrogative or not; vz. 3, 4, 6,8. In this 
last case the interrogative is very improbable. See also on v. 13. 
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9. 4 odk otSare. See vv. 2 and 19. There is an alternative 

implied. ‘[Is it from a reckless determination to do as they 
please regardless of the consequences,] or is it from real ignor- 
ance of the consequences?’ In either case their error is disas- 
trous. 
&Sucot. The word is suggested by the previous ddcetre, and 
this should be marked in translation; ‘ye do wrong’. .. ‘wrong- 
doers shall not inherit” No English version preserves the 
connexion ; nor does the Vulgate, zmjuriam facitis . . . tnigut: 
but Beza does so, tnjuriam facitis . . . tnjustos. Now the word 
takes a wider meaning; it is wrongdoing of any kind, and not 
the special kind of being unjust in matters of personal rights, 
that is meant; and here the Apostle passes to a more compre- 
hensive survey of the spiritual state of his readers, and also to 
a sterner tone. els dreAtv xataxAcle. ryv mapaiveow (Chrys ). 
The evil that he has now to deal with is the danger of Gentile 
licentiousness. 

@eod Bacihetay. When St Paul uses the shorter form, ‘God’s 
Kingdom’ (v. 10, xv. 50; Gal. v. 21), instead of the more usual 
4 Bas. rod @. (iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 17; 2 Thess.1.5; cf. Eph. v. 5), 
he elsewhere writes Bas. @cod. Here @eod is placed first, in order 
to bring déixoe and @eod into emphatic contrast by juxtaposition: 
‘wrong-doers’ are manifestly out of place in ‘ Gods Kingdom.’ 
Cf. rpdcwrov @eds dvOpudzrov ot Aap Bdve (Gal. ii. 6), ‘To inherit 
the Kingdom of God’ is a Jewish thought, in allusion to the 
promise given to Abraham; but St Paul, in accordance with his 
doctrine of grace, enlarges and spiritualizes the idea of inherit- 
ance. He reminds the Corinthians that, although all Christians 
dre heirs, yet heirs may be disinherited. They may disqualify 
themselves. In iv. 20, the Kingdom is regarded as present. 
Here and xv. 50 it is regarded as future. It is both: see 
J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, p. 24; Dalman, Words, p. 125; 
Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 576. 

M}) mAavaéoGe. See on Luke xxi. 8. The verb is passive, 
‘Do not be led astray,’ and implies fundamental error.* The 
revisers sometimes correct the ‘deceived’ of AV. to ‘led astray,’ 
but here and xv. 50 they retain ‘deceived.’ The charge is a 
sharper repetition of # ov« oidare. Some Jews held that the 
belief in one God sufficed without holiness of life. Judaizers 
may have been teaching in Corinth that faith sufficed. 

* Origen illustrates thus; ‘Let no one lead you astray with persuasive 
words, saying that God is merciful, kind, and loving, and ready to forgive 
sins. 

tT Duchesne thinks that there is nothing in 1 or 2 Corinthians ‘‘ to lead to 
the conclusion that the Apostle’s rivals had introduced Judaizing tendencies 


in Corinth” (arly Hist. of the Chr. Church, p. 23). ‘That can hardly be 
maintained respecting 2 Corznthians, and is very disputable about this Epistle. 
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The order of the ten kinds of offenders is unstudied. He 
enumerates sins which were prevalent at Corinth just as they 
occur to him. Of the first five, three (and perhaps four) deal 
with sinners against purity, while the fifth, ‘idolaters,’ were 
frequently sinners of the same kind. Of the last five, three are 
sinners against personal property or rights, such as are censured 
in'v. 8. All of them are in apposition to dé:xo., an apposition 
which would seem quite natural to Greeks, who were accustomed 
to regard S:xatoovvy as the sum-total of virtues (Arist. £7h. Wic. 
v. i, 15), and therefore dé:xia as the sum-total of vices (zd7d. § 19: 
see on Luke xin. 27). Several of these forms of evil are dealt 
with in this Epistle (vv. 13-18, v. 1, I1, viil. 10, x. 14, etc.): 
cf. Rom. i. 27 and iii. 13; Gal. v. 19, 20; x Tim. i. 10.* 


For Qe09 Baorelav, L, def Vulg. have the more usual Bac. Geof. D* 
has o¥dé throughout vv. 9, 10. ob péPucor. (N AC P 17) rather than ovré 
pé6. (BD? EL) LP insert od before kAypovoyijorovow at the end of 
v7 IO. 


ll. kat taird twes Are. ‘And such dreadful things as these 
some of you were.’ While the neuter indicates a horror of what 
has been mentioned, the ries and the tense lighten the sad 
statement. Not all of them, not even many, but only some, 
are said to have been guilty; and it is all a thing of the past. 
Cf. jre in Rom. vi. 17. 

é\d. The threefold ‘But’ emphasizes strongly the contrast 
between their present state and their past, and the consequent 
demand which their changed moral condition makes upon them. 

dehovoacGe, Neither ‘ ye are washed’ (AV.), nor ‘ye were 
washed’ (RV.), nor ‘ye washed yourselves’ (RV. marg.), but 
‘ye washed them away from you,’ ‘ye washed away your sins’; 
exactly as in Acts xxii. 16, the only other place in N.T. in which 
the compound verb occurs; dvacras Bdrricat Kal amddovcat Tas 
duaprias gov. Their seeking baptism was their own act, and 
they entered the water as voluntary agents, just as St Paul 
did. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 21. 

HhyidoOynre, eSixatwOyre. The repetitions of the aorist show 
that these verbs refer to the same event as dzedovoaole. The 


* There is a manitest reproduction of wv. 9, 10 in Ign. Eph. 16; also in 
Ep. of Polycarp, 5. On tbe general sense of the two verses see Sanday on 
St Paul’s Equivalent for the Kingdom of Heaven, /7S. July 1900, pp. 481 f. 

Aristot. (#¢k. Nic. vit. iv. 4) says that people are called padaxof in 
reference to the same things as they are called dxédacrot, viz. mepl ras 
gwparikas drokatces: Plato (Rep. viii. 556B) wpds ndovds re kat Avzas. 
Origen here gives the word a darker meaning. See Deissmann, Ligh?, p. 150. 
He gives a striking illustration of the list of vices here and elsewhere, derived 
from counters in an ancient game. Each counter had the name ofa vice ora 
virtue on it; and in the specimens in museums the vices greatly preponderate 


(pp. 320f.). 
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crisis, of which their baptism was the concrete embodiment, 
had marked their transition from the rule of self to the service 
of God (consecration), and from the condition of guilty sinners 
to that of pardoned children of God (justification). Neither of 
the verbs here is to be taken in the technical theological sense 
which each of them sometimes bears: cf. dy.ot (i. 2) and Hyiacrat 
(vii. 14). Here éSixausPyre forms a kind of climax, completing 
the contrast with déixo (v. 9). The new life is viewed here as 
implicit in the first decisive turn to Christ, which again was 
inseparably connected with their baptism. Cf. Rom. vi. 7. 

év 1 dvépart 7. x. "I. Xp. As in Acts ii. 38, x. 483 cf. els 7d 
év., Acts vii. 16, xix. 5. Matt. xxv. 1g is the only passage in 
which the Trinitarian form is found. See Hastings, DJ. 1. 
p- 241 f. This passage 1s remarkable as being an approach 
to the Trinitanan form, for év 7rd Tvevuare is coupled with ‘in 
the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and rot @eot is added; so 
that God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Spirit are all 
mentioned. But it is doubtful whether this verse can be taken 
as evidence of a baptismal formula. Godet certainly goes too 
far in claiming it as zmp/ying the use of the threefold Name (see 
on Matt. xxvii. r9). But it is right to take év r@ évdpari x.7.d, 
with all three verbs. Cf. “saved in His Name” (Enoch, xlviii. 7). 


BCP 17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. insert quay after ro? Kuplov: 
XADELomit. It is not easy to decide. NBCD*EP, Vulg. Copt. 
Arm, Aeth. insert Xpiorof after “Incot: A D®L omit. The word is pro- 
bably genuine. In both cases the evidence of C is not clear: there 15 
space for the word, but it is not legible. 


VI. 12-20. THE SUBJECT OF FORNICATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Christian freedom zs not licentiousness. Our bodies were 
not made for unchastity. The body ts a temple of the 
Spirit. 

12 Perhaps I may have said to you at some time; In all things 
I can do as I like. Very possibly. But not all things that I 
may do do me good. In all things I can do as I like, but I 
shall never allow anything to do as it likes with me. I am 
not going to let myself be the slave of appetite. It is true that 
the stomach and food were made for one another. Yet they 
were not made to last tor ever: the God who made them will 
put an end to both. But it is not true that the body was made 
for fornication. The body is there to serve the Lord, and the 
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Lord is there to have the body for His service: tand as God 
raised Him from the dead, so will He also raise us up by His own 
power. ) Is it that you do not know that your bodies are members 
of Christ? Shall I then take away from Christ members which 
are His and make them members of a harlot? Away with so 
dreadful a thought! 16Or is it that you do not know that the 
union of a man with his harlot makes the two to be one body? 
I am not exaggerating ; for the Scripture says, The two shall 
become one flesh. 17 But the union of a man with the Lord 
makes the two to be one spirit. 1®Do not stop to parley with 
fornication: turn and fly. In the case of no other sin is such 
grievous injury done to the body as in this case: the fornicator 
sins against his own body. +49 Does that statement surprise you ? 
Do you not know that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit, 
who makes His home in you, being sent for that very purpose 
from God? And, what is more, you are not your own property, 
but God’s. He paid a high price for you. Surely you are 
bound to use to His glory the body which He has bought. 


12-20. St Paul now passes to a fourth matter for censure. 
He has already taken occasion, in connexion with a specially 
flagrant case of zopveia, to blame the lack of moral discipline 
in the community. He now takes up the subject of zopveia 
generally, dealing with it in the light of first principles. The 
sin was prevalent at Corinth (v. 9, vii. 2; 2 Cor. xii. 21), and 
was virtually condoned by public opinion in Greece and in 
Rome. Moreover, the Apostle’s own teaching as to Christian 
liberty (Rom. v. 20, vi. 14) had been perverted and caricatured, 
not only by opponents (Rom/1ii. 8), but also by some ‘emanci- 
pated’ Christians at Corinth itself. The latter had made it an 
excuse for licence. He proceeds now to show the real meaning 
and scope of Christian liberty, and in so doing sets forth the 
Christian doctrine of the body as destined for eternal union 
with Christ. 


12. ndvta pot éfeore. These are St Paul’s own words (see 
on x. 23). They may have been current among the Corinthians 
as a trite maxim. If so, the Apostle here adopts them as his 
own, adding the considerations which limit their scope. More 
probably they were words he had used, which were well known 
as his, and which had been misused by persons whom he now 
proceeds to warn. Of course, rdévra is not absolute in extent: 
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no sane person would maintain that it was meant to cover such 
things as wopveia and justify zavovpyia. It covers, however, a very 
great deal, viz. the whole of that wide range of things which are 
not wrong ger se. But within this wide range of things which 
are indifferent, and therefore permissible, there are many things 
which become wrong, and therefore not permissible, in view of 
principles which are now to be explained. 

por eeorw. Sacpe Paulus prima persona singulart eloguitur, 
guae vim habent gnomes ; in hac praesertim epistola, v. 15, Vu. 7, 
Vili. 13, X. 23, 29, 30, xIv. Ir (Beng.) The saying applies to 
all Christians. On its import see J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, 

. 51, 52. 

Fe ae od wévra cupdéper, Liberty is limited by the law of the 
higher expediency, z.e. by reference to the moral or religious life 
of all those who are concerned, viz. the agent and those whom 
his conduct may influence. In this first point the Apostle 1s 
possibly thinking chiefly of the people influenced.* We have no 
longer any right to do what in itself is innocent, when our doing 
it will have a bad effect on others. Our liberty is abused when 
our use of it causes grave scandal. 

od éy® éoucracOjconar bad Twos. This is the second point ; 
really included in the higher law of expediency, but requiring to 
be stated separately, in order to show that the agent, quite apart 
from those whom his conduct may influence, has to be con- 
sidered. What effect will his action have upon himself? We 
have no longer any right to do what in itself is innocent, when 
experience has proved that our doing it has a bad effect on our- 
selves. Our liberty is abused when our use of it weakens our 
character and lessens our power of self-control. St Paul says 
that, for his part, he ‘will mot be brought under the power of 
anything.’ The od« is emphatic, and the eys slightly so, but 
very slightly: the éyw is rendered almost necessary by the pre- 
ceding pot. We must beware of using liberty in such a way as 
to /ose it, ég. in becoming slaves to a habit.respecting things 
which in themselves are lawful. The rivos is neuter, being one 
of the rayra. 

The verb éfovo1dZew is chosen because of its close connexion 
with éfeore through efovoia: it is frequent in LXX, especially in 
Ecclesiastes ; in N.T., vil. 4 and Luke xxii. 25. This play on 
words cannot be reproduced exactly in English; perhaps ‘I can 
make free with all things, but I shall of let anything make free 


* In x. 23f., where St Paul again twice quotes his own advra mor ee 
he is certainly thinking chiefly of the people infucneed. cai Nill 
+ Nowhere else does the passive occur. But in late Greek the rule that 
only verbs which have an accusative can be used in the passive is not observed. 
See Lightfoot on deyuariferGe (Col. ii. 20). 
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with me’ may serve to show the kind of thought: mihi res non 
me rebus submittere conor. 

These two verses (12, 13) are a kind of preface to the subject 
of zropveta, to show that it is not one of those things which may 
or may not be lawful according to circumstances. It is in all 
circumstances wholly outside the scope of Christian liberty, how- 
ever that liberty may be defined. ‘While many things are lawful, 
and become wrong only if indulged (like the appetite for food) 
to an extent that 1s harmful to ourselves or to others, fornication 
is not a legitimate use of the body, but a gross abuse of it, being 
destructive of the purpose for which the body really exists.’ 


13. ta Bpdpata . . . Tots Bodpaow. It is quite possible that 
some of the Corinthians confused what the Apostle here so 
clearly distinguishes, the appetite for food and the craving for 
sensual indulgence. ‘‘We have traces of this gross moral con- 
fusion in the Apostolic Letter (Acts xv. 23~29), where things 
wholly diverse are combined, as directions about meats to be 
avoided and a prohibition of fornication” (Lightfoot). The 
Apostles, who framed these regulations, did not regard them as 
on the same plane, but the heathen, for whom they were framed, 
did. St Paul makes the distinction luminously clear. Not only 
are meats made for the belly, but the belly, which is essential to 
physical existence, is made for meats, and cannot exist without 
them. There is absolute correlation between the two, as long as 
earthly life lasts: but no longer, for both of them will eventually 
be done away. When the cia ceases to be Yuyuxov and becomes 
aveyiarixev (xv. 44), neither the Bpwyara nor the xoudia will have 
any further function, and therefore ‘God will bring to nought’ 
both of them. 

76 S¢ oda of tH wopveia, No such relation exists between 
the cdya and zopveia as between the xowAia and Bpdpata. The 
supposed parallel breaks down in two essential particulars. 
(rt) The c@pua was not made for zropveia, but for the Lord, in 
order to be a member of Christ, who lived and died to redeem 
it. (2) The copa is not, like the xotdia, to be brought to nought, 
but to be transformed and glorified (Phil. iii. 21). ‘The ‘body’ 
is contrasted with ‘flesh and blood’ (xv. 37, 50), and the xowAia 
belongs to the latter, and has only a temporal purpose, whereas 
the ‘body’ has an eternal purpose. So far, therefore, from 
wopveia, standing to the body in the same relation as meats to the 
belly, it fatally conflicts with the body’s essential destiny, which 
is membership with Christ. 

It is possible that in selecting the relation between appetite 
and food as a contrast to zopveia St Paul is indirectly discourag- 
ing Judaistic distinctions of meats, or ascetic prohibitions of flesh 
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and wine. No kind of food is forbidden to the Christian. But 
even if there had been no Judaizers at work in Corinth, and no 
tendency towards asceticism, he would probably have selected 
the relation between Bpwpara and xovAia for his purpose. The 
argument is still used, “If I may gratify one bodily appetite, 
why may I not gratify another? NVaturalia non sunt turpia. 
Omnia munda mundts.” 

kat 6 Kuptos ro odpart. A startling assertion of perfect corre- 
lation: guanta dignatio/ (Beng.). The Son of God, ‘sent in the 
likeness of sinful flesh,’ has His purpose and destiny, viz. to 
dwell in and glorify the body (Rom. viii. 23) which 1s united 
with Him through the Spirit (v. 17); and it is lawful to say that 
He is for it as well as it for Him. 


14. 6 8€ Geds. This is parallel to 6 5¢ @eds in v. 13, and puts 
the contrast between the two cases in a very marked way. In 
the case of the xowA/a, and the Bpwpara to which it is related, 
God will reduce both of them to nothingness. In the case of 
the o&ua, and the Kupuos to which it is related, God has raised 
the Kvpios, and will raise up the cpa of every one who is a 
member of Him. The contrast between the two cases is com- 
plete. On the other hand, the close relationship between the 
Lord and all true Christians is shown by the doubled conjunc- 
tion; kal rov Kipuv ... xat quds. See Sanday (Zhe Life of 
Christ in Recent Research, p. 132) on the view that it was St Paul 
who deified Christ. 

The change from the simple (7yewpev) to the compound verb 
(efeyepet) has perhaps little meaning. In late Greek, compounds 
do not always have any additional force, and the difference is 
not greater than that between ‘raise’ and ‘raise up.’ The com- 
pound may be used to mark the future raising as not less sure 
than the one which is past, and it is well to mark the difference, 
as RV. does. AV., with ‘raise up’ for both, ignores the change, 
as does Vulg., suscifavit . . . suscitabit, and Iren. int. (Vv. vi. 2). 
The compound occurs only here and Rom. ix. 17 in N.T.; in 
LXX it is very frequent. See on éarardra, ili. 18. 

Sua tis Suvduwews ato’. This may qualify both verbs, but is 
more appropriate to efeyepet. There was need to remind the 
Corinthians of God’s power, in order to confirm their belief in 
their own future resurrection (xv. 12); but no one who believed 
that Christ had been raised needed to be reminded of that: cf. 
Matt. xxil. 29. It is worth observing that St Paul does not take 
any account of ‘the quick’ who will not need to be raised. 
Contrast xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 15 f.; Rom. viii. 11. 

éfeyepet (WC DOE KL, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Ji 2 

ferred to Tee veloc (A D*Q,de eee or e fae Aa 
efeyetpet (P) may be regarded as supporting either of the first two, of which 
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ééevyelpes may be safely set aside. It is possible that B has preserved the 
original reading, for no intelligent copyist would alter éZeyepe? into ééfyerper, 
but an unintelligent one might assimilate the second verb to the first. If 
eftyerpev is regaided as original it may be explained as referring to spiritual 
resurrection to newness of life, or possibly as referring to our resurrection as 
comprised potentially in that of Christ : ‘God both raised the Lord and (by so 
doing) raised up us.’ But it is unlikely that the Apostle would have obscured 
the certainty of the future resurrection of the body by using language which 
would have encouraged Hymenzus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17, 73). Quz 
dominum sustetavit, et nos suscitabet (Tert. AZarc. v. 7). 


15. otk olSare x.t.A. He presses home the principle that ‘the 
body is for the Lord.’ By virtue of that principle every Christian, 
and every one of his members, is a member of Christ. The 
higher heathen view was that man’s body is in common with the 
brutes, 76 c@pya xowdov mpds ra fa, and only his reason and 
intelligence in common with the gods (Epict. Désser?. 1. iii. 1) ; 
but the Christian view is 76 cGpa péXos TOU Xpiorov.* Epictetus 
speaks of both God and gods, and in popular language calls God 
‘Zeus.’ In this chapter he speaks of God as the father of men 
and gods; but, at the best, he falls far short of Christian Theism. 
The Christian view, which first appears here, is developed in 
another connexion in xii. and in Rom. xii. See also Eph. iv. 15, 
16, V. 30. 

Gpas our. The AV. misses a point in translating, ‘Shall I 
then fake the members of Christ?’ The RV. has, ‘Shall I then 
take away the members of Christ?’ Atpey is not simply, ‘to 
take,’ which is AapBavev, but either ‘to take up,’ ‘raise’ (Acts 
XXVil. 17), or ‘to take away’ (v. 2; Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 143 and 
nowhere else in Paul). The verb is very common in Gospels 
and Acts; elsewhere rare in N.T. The Apostle assumes that 
union with a harlot, unlike union with a lawful wife, robs Christ 
of members which belong to Him. Union with Christ attaches 
to our body through the spirit (v. 17), and sin is apostasy from 
the spiritual union with Christ. This is true of all sin, but 
mopveia is a peculiarly direct blow at the principle rd capa rq 
Kupiy. Quantum jlagitium est, corpus nostrum a sacra tlla con- 
junctione abreptum ad res Christo indignas transferri (Calv.). As 
Augustine remarks (De Civ. Dei xxi. 25), “they cannot be at 
once the members of Christ and the members of a harlot.” 

moujow. It is impossible and unimportant to decide whether 
woinow is deliberative subjunctive (‘Am I to take away . . . and 
make ?’) or future indicative (‘Shall I take away?’ etc.). The two 
aorists would mark two aspects, simultaneous in effect, of one and 
the same act. But the future harmonizes better with yy yévorro. 
AV., RV., Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, B. Weiss prefer the future. 


* Origen says, wéAn rére yivera Xpiorod, bre wdvra xara Tov abrot Adyov 
Kivouev, 
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py yévorro. Like ovx oidare, this expression of strong dissent 
is frequent in this group of the Pauline Epistles (Romans, ten 
times; Galatians, twice; and here). Elsewhere in N.T., Luke 
xx. 16. It is rare in LXX, and never stands as an independent 
sentence: Gen. xliv. 7, 17; Josh. xxii. 29, xxiv. 16; 1 Kings xx. 
[xxi.] 3. It is one of several translations of the same Hebrew, 
another of which is éAews (1 Chron. xi 19; 2 Sam. xx. 20; Matt. 
xvi. 22). Neither wy yévorro nor fAews is confined to Jewish and 
Christian writings: the former is frequent in Arrian, the latter is 
found in inscriptions. In Hom. Od. vii. 316 we have pz totro 
ditrov A warpi yévorro, of detaining Ulysses against his wish. 
Cf. Di mehora. Here it expresses horror. 


After 7a odpara there is the common confusion between duav (XN? BC D 
EFGKLP, Latt ) and judy (X* A). dpa (P and a few cursives) or # dpa 
(F G) cannot be regarded as more probable than dpas (NW A BC DE, etc.); 
yet Baljon adopts it: &pas has much force, not only in marking the grievous 
wrong done to Christ, but also in showing the voluntary, and even deliberate, 
character of the act. 


16. 4 odx ofare. Again (v. 2) we have this reproachful 
question. The Apostle proceeds to corroborate the zomow 
mopyys wéAn of v. 15. 

6 KoAhdpevos. The word may come from zpooxoAAdo bat in 
Gen. 11. 24, as in Eph. v. 31, or possibly from Ecclus. xix. 2, 6 
koh\apevos wopvais roApnpdrepos ~rrat. Both the simple and the 
compound verb are frequent in LXX; in N.T. the compound is 
very rare. In both, only the passive, with reflective sense, is 
found. In N.T. the usual construction is the simple dat., as 
here. In LXX the constr. varies greatly, and there (2 Kings 
xviii. 6 ; cf. Ecclus. ii. 3) we have xoAdaoba: 7G Kupiw, as here, to 
express loyal and permanent adherence, resulting in complete 
spiritual union. This is placed in marked contrast to the 
temporary physical union which is so monstrous. The verb is 
frequent in Zp. Barnabas (ix. 9, x. 11, xix. 2, 6, xx. 2). 

éoovrat ydp, dyciv, ot S00 eis o- p. The subject to be under- 
stood with ¢yoiv must always depend upon the context. The 
word may introduce the objection of an opponent (2 Cor. x. 10). 
In Heb. viii. 5 we must understand ‘God.’ Here we may do 
the same, or (what amounts to the same) supply 4 ypady. The 
eiry in xv. 27, and the Adye in 2 Cor. vi. 2, and Gal. iii. 16, and 
Eph. iv. 8, are similar. In each case there is divine authority 
for the statement. The quotation is direct from the LXX, 
which has of dvo, as in Matt. xix. 5; Mark x. 8; Eph. v. 31, 
although it is not in the original. For eva: eis=-yiverOa there 
Is perhaps no exact parallel in N.T., although the expression is 
frequent ; xiv. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 18; Eph. i. 12; Heb. i. 5, Vill. 10; 
etc. In most of these cases eis may mean ‘to serve as.’ It is 
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manifest that here no distinction is to be drawn between capa 
and odpé. 


18. hedyere thy wopvelav- ‘Do not stop to dispute about it: 
make a practice (pres. imperat.) of flying at once.’ So also of 
idolatry, which was so closely allied with impurity, x. 14. The 
asyndeton marks the urgency. Cf. 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

wav dpdprnpa «tA. The difficulty of this passage lies in the 
distinction drawn between éxros tr. cowards, the predicate of 
‘every sin that a man doeth,’ and eis r. id:ov cua, as marking the 
distinctive sin of the fornicator. Commentators differ greatly 
as to the explanation of éxrds 7. owparos, which is the specially 
difficult expression. But the general meaning of ov. 23b-18 is 
plain. The body has an eternal destiny, 75 cima ro Kupiw. 
Fornication takes the body away from the Lord and robs it of its 
glorious future, of which the presence of the Spirit is the present 
guarantee (cf. Rom. viii. 9-11). In v. 18 we have the sharply 
cut practical issue, ‘Flee fornication.’ Clearly the words that 
follow are meant to strengthen the severitas cum fastidio of the 
abrupt imperative: they are not an anti-climax. Any exegesis 
which fails to satisfy this elementary requirement may be set 
aside; and for this reason the explanations of Evans, Meyer, 
and Heinrici may be passed over. 

It is obvious that éxrds and eis are related as opposites. The 
meaning of either will help to determine the meaning of the 
other; and the meaning of eis r. id:ov c&ua duaprdve is fairly 
certain. For dyapraveuv eis, by the common usage of secular and 
Biblical Greek, means ‘to sin agaznsz.’ It cannot mean ‘sin zm,’ 
or ‘sin dy means of, or ‘involve in sin. What then does ‘to 
sin against one’s own body’ mean? ‘The axiom, 76 cima 7G 
Kupiw, xai 6 Kips rd odpari, answers this question. To sin 
against one’s own body is to defraud it of its part in Christ, to cut 
it off from its eternal destiny. This is what fornication does in a 
unique degree.* While fornication is eis rd tdiov o., other sins 
are éxrés tov o. The one phrase is the opposite of the other. 
What St Paul asserts of fornication he denies of every other 
sin. 

In what sense does he deny of all other sins that they are sins 
against a man’s own body? If pressed and made absolute, the 
denial becomes a paradox. He has just told us (wz. 9, 10) that 

* Alford puts a similar view somewhat differently. The Apostle’s 
assertion ‘‘is s¢rvzctly true. Drunkenness and gluttony are sins done zz and by 
the body, and are sins dy abuse of the body, but they are zmtroduced from with- 
owt, sinful in their effect, which effect 1t 1s each man’s duty to foresee and avoid. 
But fornication is the alzenateng that body which is the Lord's, and making 


wt @ harlot’s body; it is not an effect om their body from participation of things 
without, but a contradiction of the truth of the body, wrought wethzn ztse/f.’ 
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there are many sins which exclude their doer from the Kingdom, 
and which therefore deprive the body of its future life in Christ. 
Obviously, he is here speaking relatively, and by way of com- 
parison. All other sins are éxrds rod o., in the sense that they 
do not, as directly as fornication does, alienate the body from 
Christ, its Life and its Goal. 

This explanation gains in clearness if we compare the words 
of our Lord (Matt. xii. 31), aoa duapria cal BAaodypia adeby- 
cerat Tos avOpwras’ 4 O¢ rod Ivedparos BAarpypia ovk adeOjoerat, 
«.t.4. There too the language may be comparative. We know 
abundantly from Scripture that there is forgiveness for every 
sin, if rightly sought In the first clause the Saviour does not 
proclaim an absolute indiscriminate amnesty for every other sin: 
any sin, unrepented and unabsolved, is an aidvov dudprypa 
(Mark iii. 29). Neither clause 1s to be pressed beyond its purpose 
to an absolute sense. But sin against the Spirit is so incom- 
parably less pardonable than any other, that, by comparison with 
it, they may be regarded as venial. He who sins against the 
Spirit is erecting a barrier, insuperable to a unique degree, against 
his own forgiveness. In like manner, the words eéxrds rod o. 
éort are not absolutely nor unconditionally predicated of ‘every 
sin which a man doeth’:* they merely assert that other sins 
“stop short of the baleful import of sensual sin” with its direct 
onslaught on the dominant principle, ro cépa 7O Kipiw. Cf. 
Hos, vi. 6, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,’ which does not 
mean that sacrifice is forbidden, but that mercy is greatly 
superior. Luke x. 20, xiv. 12, 13, xxiii. 28 are similar. Cf. ix. 


10, X. 24, 33- 


19. ¥ otk ofgare, ‘Or, if you cannot see that unchastity is a 
sin against your own body, are you ignorant that the body of 
each of you is a sanctuary (John ii. 21) of the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
vill. tr; 2 Cor. vi. 16; 2 Tim.i.14)?’ What in iil. 16 he stated 
of the Christian community as a whole, he here states of every 
member of it. In each case he appeals to facts which ought to 
be well known, as in ov. 2, 3, 9, 15, 16, v. 6, ix. 13, 24; Rom. 
Vl. 19, xi. 2. Excepting Jas. iv. 4, the expression is peculiar to 
these Epistles. Note the emphatic position of dyiov: ‘it is a Spirit 
that is oly that is in you.’ In the temple of Aphrodite at 
Corinth, vopvefa was regarded as consecration: the Corinthians 
are here told that it is a monstrous desecration (Findlay). 
Epictetus (Dis. ii. 8) says, ‘‘Wretch, you are carrying God with 
you, and you know it not. Do you think I mean some god of 
silver or gold? You carry Him within yourself, and perceive not 
that you are polluting Him by impure thoughts and dirty deeds.” 


* On édy in relative sentences see Deissmann, Bible Studies, pp. 201 f. 
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of gxere G6 ©. The relative is attracted out of its own case, 
as often. Not content with emphasizing ‘holy,’ he gives further 
emphasis to the preceding plea by pointing out that the in- 
dwelling Spirit 1s a gift direct from God Himself. Such a Spirit 
cannot dwell in a polluted sanctuary. Zp. of Barnabas iv. 11, 
Vi. 15. 


For 7d cua, A?L 17, Copt. Arm. have 7a cdyara, and Vulg. has 
memora. 


kat obk éoré €autoy. ‘I spoke of your body; but in truth the 
body is not your own to do as you please with it, any more than 
the Spirit is your own. You have no right of property in either 
case. Indeed, your whole personality is not your own property, 
for God bought you with the life-blood of His Son.’ Acts xx. 28 ; 
Rom. xiv. 8. Epictetus again has a remarkable parallel; “If 
you were a statue of Phidias, you would think both of yourself 
and of the artist, and you would try to do nothing unworthy of 
him who made you, or of yourself. But now, because Zeus has 
made you, for this reason you do not care how you shall appear. 
And yet, is the artist in the one case like the artist in the other? 
or the work in the one case like the other?” See Long’s 
translation and notes, 1 pp. 156, 157, 288. 


20. jyopdoOyte yap tis. This ‘buying with a price,’ which 
causes a change of ownership, is a different metaphor from 
‘paying a ransom’ (Avrpov, dvriAurpov: Adtpwors, arodvrpwors), 
which causes freedom. There is no need to state the price; 
ovx dpyuptw 7 xpuoin, GhAG Tiuim aipare (1 Pet. i. 19, where see 
Hort). The Vulgate has gretio only in vii. 23, but here has 
pretio magno, and the epithet weakens the effect. And there is 
no person from whom we are ‘bought’ (Abbott, Zhe Son of 
Man, p. 702). 

Sofdoare 8} T. © év tT. odpart dp. As in v. 18, we have a 
sharp practical injunction which carries us a great deal further, 
and this same injunction is given in still more comprehensive 
terms to close the question about partaking of idol-meats (x. 31). 
Habitually to keep the body free from unchastity is imperative ; 
but we must do more than that. Seeing that we belong, not to 
ourselves, but to God, we must use the body, in which He has 
placed His Spirit, to His glory. This verse goes far beyond the 
negative injunction in v. 18, and hence the 6% enforcing the 
imperative, as in Acts xiii. 2; Luke ii. 15; Judith xii. rz, 
’Avoigare, dvoifare 89 THv wiAnv: Hom. Od. xx. 18, TérAabi 8%, 
kpadin. The ‘Therefore’ of AV. and RV. is not quite right; 
‘therefore’ would be oty, as in x. 31: ‘Be sure to glorify,’ ‘J 
urge you to glorify’ is the force of the particle used here. 


9 
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N*, deCopt. omit 57. Vulg., Tert. Cypr. Lucif. Ambrst. have 
glorificaie (or clarificate) et portate (or tollite) deum (or dominunt) in corpore 
vestro. Lightfoot suggests that ortate (or fol/dte) may have arisen from a 
reading dpaye (Matt. vil. 20, xvi. 26; Acts xvil. 27 ?) which was confused 
with dpare. Marcion read dofdcare pare rov Oedv, which may be mere 
dittography, or from dpa dé=dpa 84 (Nestle, p. 307). Methodius read Gpd. 
ye dofdcare, omitting 64. Chrys. seems to have read dogdcare 54 dpa rov 
Ocdr. 

The addition cal év rq mretyart tyov &rwd éorw Tod Geos (C? D? D8 
KLP, Syrr AV.) is rejected by all editors. The words are wanting in 
all the best witnesses and are not required for the argument. The Apostle 
is concerned with the sanctity of the body: the spint is beside the mark. 
Lightfoot thinks that this may possibly be a liturgical insertion, hke that 
of the doxology to the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13) and the baptismal 
formula (Acts vili. 37). But the words do not occur in any liturgy that is 
known to us, and the addition may be due to a wish to make the conclusion 
less abrupt and more complete. 


VII. 1-40. MARRIAGE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


We here begin the second main division of the Epistle, if the 
Introduction (1. 1-g) is not counted. The Apostle, in a pre- 
amble (1-7), points out that marriage is a contract, and the 
normal relations must be maintained, unless both parties agree 
to suspend them. Ideally, celibacy may be better, but that is not 
for every one. Then (8-40) he gives advice to different classes. 
Superius (v., vi.) locutus fuerat de tilicitis ; nunc vero (vii.) loguitur 
de licetts (Atto). 


VII. 1-7. Celibacy is Good, but Marriage is Natural. 


As you ask me, I prefer my own unmarried condition ; 
but for most of you tt ts safer to marry,and let husband and 
wife observe conjugal duty to one another. 


1 But now, as to the questions raised in your letter to me. 
Continence, as you suggest, is doubtless an excellent thing. 
? But this ideal state is not for every one, and, as temptation is 
inevitable, and abounds at Corinth, the right remedy is that 
each man should have a wife of his own, and each woman a 
husband of her own. *And the marriage should be complete, 
each side always rendering to the other what is due. 4A married 
woman cannot do as she likes respecting her own person; it is 
her husband’s. And in the same manner his rights are limited 
by hers. Abandon the attempt to combine celibacy with 
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matrimony. When both agree to it, continence for a limited 
time may be a good thing, if you have the intention of devoting 
yourselves the better to prayer, and then coming together again. 
If the time is not limited, you will be giving Satan a permanent 
Opportunity of using your incontinence to your ruin. ® But I 
give this advice rather by way of permission and indulgence 
than of injunction and command ‘Still, my own personal 
preference would be that all men should remain unmarried, as I 
do myself. But people differ, and God’s gifts differ, and each 
must act as God’s gift directs him. 

It is clear from the words with which this section opens that 
the discussion of the questions which were raised in the letter 
sent by the Corinthians begins here. In the remaining chapters 
(vii.-xvi.) we cannot always be sure whether he is referring to 
their letter or writing independently of it: but in the first six 
chapters there are no answers to questions asked by them. 
With regard to the questions discussed here, it is likely enough 
that every one of them had been asked in the letter. The 
Apostle does not write a tract on marriage; it would, no doubt, 
have been different if he had done so. He takes, without much 
logical arrangement, and perhaps just in the order in which they 
had been put to him, certain points which, as we can see, might 
easily have caused practical difficulty in such a Church as that 
of Corinth.* In so licentious a city some may easily have 
urged that the only safe thing to do was to abstain from the 
company of women altogether, yvvakés pt) dmrex@as, like those 
condemned in 1 Tim. iv. 3. Or they may have maintained that 
at any rate second marriages were wrong, and that separation 
from a heathen partner was necessary. Our Lord’s words 
(Matt. xix. 11, 12), if they were known to the Corinthians, might 
easily give rise to the belief that marriage was to be discouraged. 
Quite certainly, some forms of heathen philosophy taught this, 
and asceticism was in the air before the Gospel was preached. 
In any case, it is unlikely that disparagement of marriage was a 
special tenet of any one of the four partes at Corinth. No one 
has conjectured this of the Apollos party: but for different 
and very unconvincing reasons different commentators have 
attributed this tenet to one or other of the three parties. Still, 


* On Nietzsche’s attack on St Paul, as a man of vicious life, see Weinel. 
St Paul, pp. 85-93. 
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some persons at Corinth ad raised the question, ‘“‘Is marriage 
to be allowed?” They had of raised the question, “Is 
marriage to be obligatory?” See Journ. of Th. St, July 1901, 
PP- 527-538. 

1. Mepi 58 Sv éypdare. An elliptical expression (such as is 
common enough) for wept rovrwy, d, or wept Tovrwy, wept av: 
cf. Luke ix. 36; John vii. 31. Bachmann quotes from papyri, 
wept dv éyporpas, pedyoe pot. Note that there is no po after 
éypaivas, and there is probably no po here: SBC 17, Am. RV. 
omit. The 6€ is perhaps merely transitional; but it may 
intimate that the subject now to be discussed is in opposition 
to the one which has just been dismissed. He is passing from 
what is always wrong to what is generally lawful. It is putting 
too much meaning into the plural verb to say that we may infer 
from it that the letter was written in the name of the whole 
Church. It is probable that it was so written; but even if it 
came from only a few of the members, the Apostle would have 
to use the plural. There is nothing to show that the words 
which follow are a quotation from the letter, but they express 
what seems to have been the tone of it. Having in the two 
previous chapters warned the Corinthians against the danger of 
Gentile licentiousness, he here makes a stand against a spirit of 
Gentile asceticism. 

kahdv dvOpdrw yuvaikds pi) drrecOar. ‘For a man,’ he does 
not say ‘for a husband’ (avdpd) A'single life is not wrong; on 
the contrary, it is laudable, xaAdv. This he repeats vv. 8 and 
26; cf v. 6, ix. 15; Gal. iv. 18. He is not dissuading from 
marriage or full married life ; he is contending that celibacy may 
be good.* For those who can bear it, it may be a bracing 


discipline (ix. 24, 27): but not all can bear it. For dwrreo@at see 
Gen. xx. 6; Prov. vi. 29; and cf. virgo intacta. 


2. 81d Sé tds wopveias. The plural (Matt. xv. 19 ; Mark vii. 21) 
refers to the notoriously frequent cases at Corinth. Atto 
paraphrases ‘/Végue enim ita volo prohibere licita, ut per tllicita 
errent, and adds, Vota guia non dicitur, propter propaginem 
filiorum, sed propter fornicationem. To Christians who believed 
that the end of the world was very near, the necessity of pre- 


* Orthodox Jews were opposed to celibacy, regarding marriage as a duty ; 
but there were some who agreed with St Paul. ‘‘ Why should I marry?” 
asked Rabbi ben Azai: ‘‘I am m love with the law. Let others see to the 
prolongation of the human race” (Renan, p. 397). The second half of 
Ps, cxx. 7 gives the common view. 
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serving the human race from extinction would not have seemed 
a very strong argument, 

This passage is sometimes criticized as a very low view of 
marriage. But the Apostle is not discussing the charactenstics 
of the ideal married life ; he is answering questions put to him 
by Christians who had to live in such a city as Corinth. Ina 
society so full of temptations, he advises marriage, not as the 
lesser of two evils, but as a necessary safeguard against evil. So 
far from marriage being wrong, as some Corinthians were 
thinking, it was for very many peoplea duty. Theman who wrote 
Eph. v. 22, 23, 32, 33 had no low view of marriage. 

éxactos . .. éxdotn. This forbids polygamy, which was 
advocated by some Jewish teachers. 

Thy éauto yuvaika . .. Tov tov dvdpa. The Apostle seems 
always to use éavrod, éavriv, or airod (Eph. v. 28, 31, 33) of a 
man’s relation to his wife, but idcos (xiv. 35; Eph. v. 22; Tit. 
ii. 5) of a woman’s to her husband (1 Thess. iv. 4 is doubtful). 
Does this show that he regarded the husband as the owner and 
the wife as being owned? Rom. xiv. 4 somewhat encourages 
this. But the difference between éavrod and idios was becoming 
blurred: see J. H. Moulton, Gz. 1. pp. 87f.; Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, pp. 122f. A few texts omit cat éxdorry x.7.A. 

éxérw. ‘Have,’ not ‘keep,’ as is clear from the use of 
dvOpdrw and not 4avdpé in v. 1, where we should have had ris 
yovaikés and not yvvasxds, if married people were under con- 
sideration. In vv. 12, 13, yet cannot mean ‘keeps,’ and éyérw 
does not mean that married people are to continue to live 
together, but that unmarried people are to marry. The im- 
perative is hortatory, not merely permissive. 


3. tH yuvarct 6 dvqp. Here he is speaking of married 
persons, and therefore yvvatxi has the article, and we have dyjp 
and not advGpwzros. 

thy dbedyv. Not found in LXX, but frequent in papyri in 
the common sense of debt (Matt. xviii. 32; Rom. xiti. 7). See 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 221. 

dmodidéra. Present imperative: the mutual recognition of 
conjugal rights is the normal condition, and it is not the con- 
ferring of a favour (ddérw), but the payment of a debt (drodiddrw). 
Cf. the change from Sovva: (the questioners’ view) to dmdédore 
(Christ’s correction) in Matt. xxii. 17, 21. 


Thy ddadjyv (NABCDEFGPQ 17, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth.) is to 
be preferred to rh» dpecrnuévny etvoiav (KL, Syrr.), or 7. 6d. tepav (Chrys. ), 
or 7. 6d. Tyshy kal etvyolay (40), which may have been euphemisms adopted 
in public reading. Or they may be ascetic periphrases to obscure the plain 
meaning of r. ddechjv. Cf. Rom xiii. 7. 

A, Copt. Arm. omit dé before xa. 
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4. 4 yuvh. It is probably not in order to mark the equality 
of the sexes that the order is changed: the wife is here men- 
tioned first because she has just been mentioned 1n the previous 
verse. Equality between the sexes is indicated by using the 
same expression respecting both, thus correcting Jewish and 
Gentile ideas about women. 

tod iSiou cdparos otk é§oucrdfe. The words involve, as 
Bengel points out, elegans paradoxon. How can it be one’s 
own if one cannot do as one likes with it? See on vi. 12. 
But in wedlock separate ownership of the person ceases. Neither 
party can say to the other, ‘Is it not lawful for me (éeoriv ot) 
to do what I will with mine own?’ (Matt. xx. 15). By pointing 
out that the aim is to be, not self-gratification, but the fulfilment 
of a duty which each owes to the other, St Paul partly anti- 
cipates the criticism mentioned above. He raises the matter 
from the physical level to the moral. 


5. wy) dmootepetre After what has been stated it is evident 
that refusal amounts to fraud, a withholding what is owed. The 
pres. imperat. may mean that some of the Corinthians, in muis- 
taken zeal, had been doing this; ‘cease to defraud.’ Three 
conditions are required for lawful abstention: it must be by 
mutual consent, for a good object, and temporary. It is 
analogous to fasting. Even so, the advice is given very tentat- 
ively, ei pore dv. ‘Temporary abstention for a spiritual purpose 
is advised in O.T.; Eccles. 11. 5 ; Joel 11. 16; Zech. xii. 12-14: * 
but it is an exception for certain circumstances, not a rule for 
all circumstances: t//ud sane sctendum quia mundae ef sanctae 
sunt nuptiae, guoniam Det jussu celebrantur (Atto). For él ro 
avré cf. xl. 20, xiv. 23; Luke xvii. 35; Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, 47, 
iv. 26; for dxpacia, Matt. xxiii. 25. Here da tiv dxp. is probably 
to be taken as co-ordinate with the clause iva ui rep., and as 
giving a second aspect of the reason for limiting the time of 
abstention. Aristotle made dxpacia a frequent term in Greek 
philosophy; in the Bible it is very rare. Calvin uses this 
verse aS an argument against monasticism: ‘femere faciunt 
qui in perpetuum renuntiant. To vow perpetual celibacy, 
without certamty of having received the necessary ydpicpa, is 
to court disaster. Forcing it on the clergy prevents good 
men from taking Orders and causes weak men to break their 
vow. 


_“ oxoddfew 1s very rare in LXX (Ps xlv. 10), and 1s nowhere used in 
this sense ; but in class. Grk. it 1s frequent in the sense of being ‘ disengaged 
for,’ or ‘devoted to,’ a pursuit or a person. We find a similar idea Exod. 
xix. 15; 1 Sam. xxi. 5; 2 Sam. x 4. Cf. Tibullus 1. ii, 25. See also 
1 Pet. m. 7, 1v. 7. Zvudwyvos occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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The dp after &: wjre (or ef wi rt) is omitted in B and bracketed by WH. 
Before ri mpocevyy7, KL, Syrr. Goth. Thdrt. insert r7 vyoreig nal: a 
manifest interpolation simular to xal yyorelag in Mark ix. 29, and vacretwy 
cai in Acts x. 30. In all three places ascetic ideas seem to have influenced 
copyists, but the evidence differs in the three cases. In Mark 1x. 29 the 
words in question are omitted in NB K, a very strong combination. In 
Acts x. 30 the words are wanting n NABC, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., a 
much stronger combination. Here the evidence against 77 ». Kal 1s over- 
whelming ; SA BC* D* EFG 17, Latt. Copt. Aeth. The case of Matt. 
xvii. 21 1s not parallel to these three. The whole verse is an interpolation 
from Mark 1x. 29 after that passage had already been corrupted by the 
addition of kal vyorelg. The practice of fasting has sufficient sanction in 
the N.T. (Matt. iv. 2, vi. 16-18, ix. 15 ; Mark 1. 20, Luke v. 353 Acts 
xiil. 2, 3, xiv. 23), without introducing it into places where it was not 
mentioned by the original writers, who, moreover, would not have placed 
it on the same level with prayer. Fasting is an occasional discipline, 
prayer an abiding necessity, mn the spiritual life. Stanley attributes the 
readings oxoAdf{nre (KL) for oxoddonre (NA BCD, etc.), and cuvépyerde 
or cuvépynode (KLP) for Fre (8 A BCD, etc.) to ascetic influence: oyodd- 
éyre would refer to general habit, ordinary and not extraordinary prayer, 
and fre refers to what 1s usual, not exceptional. In commenting on these 
words, Origen makes a remark which is of no small hturgical interest. He 
quotes the case of Ahimelech, who was willing to let David have some of 
the shew-bread, el wedudaypéva Ta waddpid dori did yuvackds (LXX of 
1 Sam. xxi. 4). He assumes ovd« ofov 5é dard dddorplas yuvarxds GAN dd 
yauerfs, and continues, el7a tva wév Aprovs rpobécews Ad By Tis, Kabapds elvat 
é6getrer dard yuvarxdss va dé rods pelfovas Tis mpodécews AdBy dprous, é¢’ 
@y érexéxAnra Td dvopa TOG Seow kat rod Xpecrosb xalrod 
‘“Aylou ILvedparos, ob wodd\@ mrdov dpelret tis elvae xabapwrepos, Wa 
dAnGas els cwrnplay AGBy Tovs dprovs Kal ph els xplua. From this it is 
evident that ‘‘invocation of the name of God and of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit” over the elements was regarded by Origen as the essential part 
of their consecration. 

This passage is one of the few in N.T. which touch on the private 
devotions of Christians in the Apostolic age. See Bigg on 1 Pet. ii. 7, 
iv. 7. 


6. toiro Sé A€yw. It is not clear how much the rotro covers ; 
probably the whole of vz. 1-5. The least probable suggestion 
is that it refers solely to the resumption of married life, xa 
wad K.T.A, 

guvyveépny. ‘Concession,’ or ‘indulgence,’ or ‘allowance.’ * 
The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. and is very rare in 
LXX. 

od kar émtayjy. ‘Not by way of command’ (2 Cor. 
viii. 8). 

* © By permission’ (AV.) is ambiguous; it might mean, ‘I am permitted 
by God to say as much as this.’ It was translated venza in some Old Latin 
texts, and this rendering, understood (by Augustine) as meaning ‘ pardon,’ 
led to far-reaching error. It means ‘ By way of concession’: he is telling 
people that they may marry, not that they must do so: ex concesszome non ex 
zmperto (Beza). There is similar uncertainty as to the scope of the rofro in 
xi. 17, and the arn in ix 3 In 1 Tim. 1. I, xar’ érirayjy is used in a 
different sense: ‘in obedience to the command.’ 
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”. Ohw 8é wdvras. This is in harmony with the xaAov dvOparw 
from which he started. Surroundings so licentious as the 
Apostle had at Ephesus and Corinth might well inspire him 
with a longing for universal celibacy. For a similar wish about 
his own condition being that of others see Acts xxvi. 29 (ézrotos 
kat éyd eiut): in both places we have the comparative use of 
kai, as again in 7. 8 and x. 6. 

&\id. He admits that his own personal feeling is not 
decisive; indeed, is not in accordance with conditions of society 
which have their source in God. Here xdpucpa (see on i. 7) is 
-used in the sense of a special gift of God, a special grace to an 
individual. Origen points out that if celibacy is a xdpiopa, so 
also is marriage, and those who forbid marriage forbid what has 
been given by God. 

6 peév otrws. ‘One in this direction and one in that.’ The 
recognition that opposite courses may each of them be right 
for different individuals is more fully drawn out Rom. xiv. 1-12: 
and see Rom. xii. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 10. We have otrws . . . ovrws, 
Judg. xviii. 4; 2 Sam. xi 25, xvii. 15: it is not classical. 

We perhaps understand the Apostle’s wish better if we assume 
that it refers, not so much to the fact of remaining unmarried, 
as to the possession of the gift of continence, without which 
it was disastrous to remain unmarried. God had given him 
this gift, and he wishes that all men had it: but it does not 
follow that every man who has this gift is bound to a life of 
celibacy. In the Apostle’s day (v. 26) the ydpioye of continency 
was specially valuable. Cf. Matt. xix. rz. 


We must read 64\u 5¢é (N* AC D* F G17, Am. Copt., Orig.) rather 
than 6A&w ydp (BD? K LP, Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). The 6é marks a shght 
opposition to the concession just mentioned. That concession is not his 
own ideal; ‘I rather wish that all men were as I myself alsoam.’ Failure 
to see this has caused the substitution of ydp for 6é. 

KL, Arm. have xdpirua before Exer: Exer xdpiopa is doubtless right : 
meRD pév .. . 6 6€ (R* ABCD FP) rather than és pev ... ds dé 


VII. 8-40. Advice to Different Classes. 


lo the unmarried or widowed, to the married where 
both parties are Christians, to the married where one of the 
two 1s a heathen, I would advise, as a rule, that you should 
YeInain AS You are, or as you were when you became Chris- 
teans. The same principle would apply to circumcision, and 
also to slavery ; but an opportunity for emancipation may 
be accepted, 
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®To the unmarried and to widows I affirm it to be an 
excellent thing for them, if they should continue to remain 
single, as I also remain. If, however, they have not the 
special gift of self-control, let them marry; for it is better to 
marry than to be on fire. 2° But to those who have married as 
Christians I give a charge—and it is really not my charge, but 
Christ’s—that a wife 1s not to seek divorce from her husband. 
1 But if unhappily she does do this, she must remain single, or 
else be reconciled to her husband. In like manner a man is not 
to divorce his wife. 

12'To those whose cases are not covered by these directions 
I have this to say; and I say it as my own advice, not as 
Christ’s command: if any member of the Church has a wife 
who is not a believer, and she consents to live with him, let 
him not divorce her; #8 and if a wife has a husband who is not 
a believer, and he consents to live with her, let her not divorce 
her husband. 1! And for this reason: the consecration of the 
believing partner is not cancelled by union with an unbeliever. 
On the contrary, the unbelieving partner is sanctified through 
union with a believer. If this were not so, the children would 
be left in heathen uncleanness ; whereas in fact, as the offspring 
of a Christian parent, they are holy. 1% But if, on the other 
hand, the unbelieving partner insists on a separation, separation 
let there be. No servile bondage to a heathen yoke deprives 
a Christian man or woman of freedom in such cases. There 
need be no scruples, no prolonged conflict with the unbeliever 
who demands separation: it is in peace of mind that we have 
been placed by our calling as Christians. 4 For how can you 
tell, O wife, whether, by keeping your heathen husband against 
his wish, you will be able to convert him? Or how can you 
tell, O husband, whether you will be able to convert your 
reluctant wife ? 

17 Still, the general principle is this: In each case let people 
be content with the lot which God assigned them, and with 
the condition in which God’s call has come to them, and let 
them continue in that course so far as may be. This is the 
rule that I am laying down in all the Churches. 

18 This principle holds good with regard to circumcision. 
Were you already circumcised at the time of your call? Do 
not attempt to efface the circumcision. Or have you been 
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called in uncircumcision? Do not seek to be circumcised. 
19 Neither the one nor the other 1s of any consequence. What 
really matters is keeping God’s commandments, and that 1s 
vital. 2° Each one of you, I say, should be content to remain 
in the condition in which God called him. #! And this applies 
to slavery also. Were you a slave when you were called? Do 
not be distressed at it; yet, if you can become free, make use 
of the opportunity. 

22] say that you need not be distressed at being a slave 
when you became a Christian: every such slave is the Lord’s 
freed man. And the converse is true: he who was free when 
he was called is Christ’s slave. *? You were bought with the 
price of His blood, and to Him, whether you are bond or free, 
you belong. Cease to regard yourselves as belonging to men 
in the sense in which you belong to Him, ™I repeat, Brothers, 
the general rule. In that state in which each man was called, 
let him be content to remain, remembering God’s presence and 
His protecting care. 


8. rots dydpous Kat tats xypats. This includes bachelors, 
widowers, and widows, but not unmarried girls, whose case is 
discussed later (25-38), and who would not have much voice 
in deciding the point in question. The conjecture of rots y#jpors 
for rais x#pois is worth considering. A word not found else- 
where in N.T. might be changed to one that is common, ‘Even 
as I’ is more in place, if men only are addressed. “Ayapos 
occurs vv. 11, 32, 34, and nowhere else in N.T. 

kahév. As in v. 1, this introduces the Apostle’s own ideal, 
as illustrated by his own life. As tots dyduors covers both single 
men and widowers, this passage does not tell us whether St Paul 
had ever been married. The very early interpretation of yvyoue 
ovvuye (Phil. iv. 3) as meaning the Apostle’s wife (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. WW. Vi. p. 535, ed. Potter) may safely be set aside, for 
this passage shows that, if he ever had been married, his wife 
‘died before he wrote to the Philippians. And if he had been 
married then, would he not have written yyoia in addressing 
his wife. The argument that, as a member of the Sanhedrin 
(Acts xxvi. 10), he must have been a married man and a father, 
is not strong. This rule (Sanh. fo. 36b), as a security for 
clemency, may be of later date, and xaryveyxa Wijdov may be a 
figurative expression for approving of the sentence. The proba- 
bility is that St Paul was never married (Tertull. De Monogam. 
8; Ad Uxor. ii. 1). In all his writings, as also in Acts, there 
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is no trace of wife or child.* The xaf in as xdyd, as in ds Kal 
euaurov (v. 7), 18 the comparative use of xaé. He compares his 
own case with that of those whom he desires to keep unmarried, 
and emphasizes it. The aorist (uefvwowv) suggests a life-long and 
final decision. 


9. ei S€ obk éykparedovrar. ‘But if they have not power over 
themselves’ (midd.). It is doubtful whether the negative coalesces 
with the verb so as to express only one idea. In N.T. we more 
often have «i ov for ‘if not’ than eZ px, which means ‘ unless.’ 
‘Where a fact has sharply to be brought out and sharply to be 
negatived, there ei ot seems to be not only permissible, but 
logically correct” (Ellicott), See Burton, A/oods and Tenses, 
§§ 242, 261, 469; and compare Rom. wi. g; 2 Thess. iti. 10, 
14, etc. 

What is meant by this failure to have power over themselves 
is partly explained by zvpoto@at (present tense in both verbs). 
A prolonged and painful struggle seems to be intended, a con- 
dition quite fatal to spiritual peace and growth: cf. ix. 25; Gen. 
xiii. 30; 1 Sam. xiii. 12. Elsewhere we have zvpodeGa: of burn- 
ing with grief and indignation (2 Cor. xi. 29). The advice 
given here is similar to that given in v. 5, 51a TH dxpaciay dpar, 
and to the younger widows in 1 Tim. v. 11-15. 


kpetrrov (SW B D E) 1s here the better reading, xpetooov in xi, 17, where 
see note. It is not easy to decide between yamety (N* A C* 17) and 
yapijoa (N° BC? DEF, etc.). Editors are divided. Perhaps yaufioar was 
changed to yamety to conform to rupofcOa. But the change of tense is 
intelligible ; ‘ better to marry once for all than to go on being on fire.’ In 
this Epistle, as elsewhere in N.T., the later form of the aor (éyduyoa) is 
more common (zz. 33, 34) than the earlier (@ynua); in v. 28 both forms 
occur, 


10. trois 3é yeyapykdow mwapayyéd\\w. He passes from those 
to whom it is still open to marry or not to marry. ‘ But to those 
who have already married (since they became Christians) I give 
command.’ To render, ‘I pass on the order’ from Christ to you, 
is giving too much force to the preposition. Christ does not 
‘pass on’ the order. The meaning is, ‘I give the order; no, 


* See Max Krenkel, Settrage zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der 
Briefe des Apostels Paulus, pp. 26~46, a careful examination of the question, 
War Paulus jemals verhezratet ? Baring Gould thinks that St Paul may have 
married Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 40), and that it was she who supplied him with 
money (Acts xxiv. 26, xxvin. 30). This is not probable. 

+ Eph. vi. 16, it is used of the flaming darts of the evil one; Rev. i. 15, 
ili. 18, of what has been refined by fire. It is frequent in the latter sense in 
LXX, and in 2 Macc., with rots @uuots added, of anger. Some understand 
it here as meaning ‘unsatisfied affection’ rather than dxpacla. In ix, 25 we 
have éykxpareveo@ar again, but nowhere else in N.T. See Hos. vu. 4 and 
Cheyne’s note. 
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not I, Christ gives it.’ In class. Grk. rapayyé\Aw is used of the 
military word of command: see xi. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 113 often 
in 2 Thess., 1 Tim, Luke, and Acts. When the Apostle gives 
directions on his own authority (v. 12), he says ‘speak,’ not 
‘command.’ 

odk éyw, GANG & Kuptos. Christ Himself had decided against 
divorce (Mark x. 9; Luke xvi. 18), and His Apostle repeats His 
teaching: see also Mal. ii. 16. St Paul is distinguishing between 
his own inspired utterances (v. 40) and the express commands 
of Christ, not between his own private views and his inspired 
utterances. And there is no need to assume (as perhaps in 
1 Thess. iv. 15) that he had received a direct revelation on the 
subject. Christ’s decision was well known. See Dobschutz, 
Probleme des Ap. Leitaliers, Leipzig, 1904, p. 1093; Fletcher, 
The Conversion of St Paul, Bell, 1910, p. 57. 

yuvaikxa G16 dvipds. The fact that he begins with the unusual 
case of a wife divorcing her husband indicates that such a thing 
had actually occurred or was mentioned in their letter as likely 
to occur. Women may have raised the question. 


xapirbiva. (NS BCK LP) is certainly to be preferred to ywplter@at 
(A DEFG): patnistic evidence is divided. 
pa 


11. édy 8€ kal xwpto67. ‘But if (in spite of Christ’s com- 
mand) she even goes so far as to separate herself,’ she is not to 
marry any other man. The divorce is her act, not her husband’s, 
“‘ Christianity had powerfully stirred the feminine mind at Corinth 
(xi. 5, Xlv. 34). In some cases ascetic aversion caused the wish 
to separate” (Findlay). With the xai compare ei 5é cai in iv. 7. 
Christ had forbidden marriage with a divorced wife (Luke xvi. 
18), and His Apostle here takes the same ground. If the wife 
who has separated from her husband finds that, after all, she 
cannot live a single life, the only course open to her is to be 
reconciled to the husband whom she has injured. For the con- 
struction (karaAX. ¢. daz.) see Rom. v. 10. Like ei 8¢ 6 dmrioros 
(v.15) and @AX’ é xal dvvaca (v. 21), this édv 88 Kal w7.r. isa 
parenthesis to provide for an exceptional case. He then con- 
tinues the Lord’s command, that ‘a husband is not to put away 
(dpiévas = xaradvev) his wife.’* St Paul, like our Lord, forbids 
divorce absolutely: zropveia in the wife is not mentioned here as 
creating an exception; and it is possible that this exception 
_ * The change from xwpicOjva of the wife to ddlevat of the husband is 
intelligible. The home is his: she can leave it, but he sends her away from 
it. In LXxX, XwpirGfvar is frequent of separation in place. In papyri it is 
used of divorce ; édy 5 xwpliwvrat dm’ dd\djAwy: so also xwpicuds. Polybius 
(XXXII. xii. 6) has xeyxwpicpévy awd rob dvips. See Deissmann, Bzble Studies, 
p- 247, Inv. 13, dguévar is used of the wife, perhaps in order to make an 
exact parallel with v7 2. 
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(Matt. v. 32, xix. 9, see Allen and Plummer ad Joc.) was unknown 
to the Apostle, because it had not been made by Christ. 


12. tots 8€ Aotrots. Having spoken of those converts who 
were still unmarried, and of those who had married since their 
conversion, he now treats of those who belonged to neither class. 
There were some who had married before their conversion and 
now had a heathen wife or a heathen husband. Were they to 
continue to live with their heathen partners? Yes, if the heathen 
partner consents to the arrangement. St Paul elsewhere uses of 
Aourot of a remainder which 1s wholly or largely heathen (Eph. 
li, 3; 1 Thess. iv. 13, v. 6) 

héyw éyd, odx 6 Kuptos. This is the right order (¢e A BCP 
17), not éyw Aéyw (DE FG). He means that he is not now 
repeating the teaching of Christ, who is not likely to have said 
anything on the subject. He does not mean that he is speaking 
now, not with Apostolic authority, but as a private individual. 
All his directions are given with the inspiration and power of an 
Apostle, and he speaks with confidence and sureness. He applies 
Christ’s ruling as far as it will reach in the case of a mixed union. 
The Christian party must certainly not dissolve the marmiage, if 
the heathen party does not desire to do so. 

yuvaixa éxet dmorov. Here éyee must mean ‘has,’ not ‘keeps,’ 
‘retains,’ and this shows the meaning of €yérwin v. 2. It is the 
case of a Christian with a heathen wife whom he married when 
he himself was an unbeliever. 

auyevdoxet. ‘Agrees in being content.’ The compound verb 
(Rom. i. 32) indicates mutual consent, implying that more than 
one person is satisfied (Acts xxii. 20); often with a dative of the 
thing in which agreement is found (Luke xi. 48; Acts viii. 1; 
2 Mac. xi. 24). 

ph aprétro adtryv. AV. has ‘let him not put her away’ here, 
and ‘let her not leave him’ in zw. 13: RV. has ‘leave’ in both 
places. Perhaps ‘put away’ would be better in both, as St Paul 
is speaking of divorce. Asin @ 11, ddtévar= droAvev, which in 
class. Grk. would be azoréurrev. Vulg. has dimittat throughout. 


18. kat oftos. The pronoun shows that airy, and not airy, 
is the right accentuation in v7. 12. Here some inferior texts read 
airds instead of obros, and airdy instead of rév dvdpa. The latter 
term has point, because it was a strong measure for a wife to try 
to divorce her husband. But the Apostle puts both sexes on 
a level by using ddiérw, which is more commonly used of the 
husband, of both. 


14, jylaorot. This refers to the baptismal consecration (i. 2, 
vi, 11), in which the unbelieving husband shares through union 
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with a Christian wife. The purity of the believing partner over- 
powers (vixa) the impurity of the unbelieving one (Chrys.), so 
that the union is pure and lawful; there is no profanation of 
matrimony. The pmnciple eis odpxa pioy holds good in mixed 
marriages (vi. 16), but not to the detriment of the believing 
partner; as an unlawful union desecrates, so a lawful union con- 
secrates: pluris enim est pietas unius ad conjugium sanctificandum, 
guam alterius ad inguinandum (Calv.). But he goes beyond 
what is written when he adds, znterea nihil prodest haec sancti- 
ficatio conjugi infideli.* Note the ev in both cases; the Christian 
partner is the sphere in which the sanctification takes place, and 
the heathen partner may be influenced by that sphere. There 
is no such intolerable difference of sphere as to necessitate dis- 
solution of the marriage. 

émet dpa. ‘Since it would then follow,’ ze. if it was the 1m- 
purity of the heathen partner which prevailed on the analogy of 
Hag. ii. 11~13; there it is uncleanness that is communicated, 
while consecration is not communicated. The Apostle argues 
back from the children to the parents. The child of a parent 
who is aytos must ifso facto be dys: that he assumes as axio- 
matic. He is not assuming that the child of a Christian parent 
would be baptized ; that would spoil rather than help his argu- 
ment, for it would imply that the child was not dyos till it was 
baptized. The verse throws no light on the question of infant 
baptism. He argues from the fact that the Corinthians must 
admit that a Christian’s child is ‘holy.’ Consequently, it was 
born in wedlock that 1s ‘holy.” Consequently, such wedlock 
need not be dissolved. But he is not approving such wedlock. 
Marriages with heathen are wrong (2 Cor. vi. 14). But, where 
they have come into existence through the conversion of one 
partner in a heathen marriage, the Christian partner 1s not to 
seek divorce. 


DEF, Latt. add r7 morry after yuvail, 8 ABCK LP omit. ddeog 
(N* ABC D* EFGP 17, Copt RV.) is to be preferred to dvdpl (&° D3 
KL, Vulg. Syrr. Arm Aeth. AV.), an unintelligent gloss by one who did 
not see the point of ddeAg¢q@ and wanted to make the usual balance to the 
preceding yal. Vuly., Iren, Tert. add r@ micrg@ to dvdpl, making it 
equivalent to ddekgy. For viv dé, DE FG have vuvi, which at the begin- 
ning of a clause is always in N.T. followed by 64. 

With the argumentative use of ézel, ‘since, if that were so,’ cf. xv. 29 
and see note on Rom. 10. 6. Inv. 10, 11 we have a simular éel followed 
by viv, as here. See Burton, Moods and Tenses, 8§ 229, 230. 








* As Evans says, ‘‘He stands upon the sacred threshold of the Church: 
his surroundings are hallowed. United to a saintly consort, he is in daily 
contact with saintly conduct: holy association may become holy assimilation, 
and the sanctity which ever environs may at last penetrate. But the man’s 
conversion 1s not a condition necessary to the sanctity of the subsisting con- 
jugal union.” Origen compares such a union to a mixture of wine and water, 
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15. ef 8€ 6 Gmoros ywpiferar. ‘But if it is the unbeliever 
that is for separating.’ The emphasis is on 6 dmoros, and the 
present tense indicates the heathen partner’s state of mind. 
What follows shows that 6 dwuoros covers both sexes, and in such 
cases the Apostle has no injunction to give to the unbeliever. 
‘For what have I to do with judging them that are without’? 
(v. 12); so the responsibility rests with them, and they may do 
as they please, xwpilérGw. If, therefore, the heathen partner 
seeks divorce, the Christian partner may consent. The Chnistian 
partner is under no slavish obligation to refuse to be set free. 
Just to this extent the law against divorce has its limits. 
Marriages between Jews ought not to be dissolved, and 
marriages between Christians ought not to be dissolved; but 
heathen marriages stand on a different basis. These ought to 
be respected as long as possible, even when one of the parties 
becomes a Christian. But if the one who remains a heathen 
demands divorce, the Christian is not bound to oppose divorce. 
In such matters the Christian ov dedovAwrat, has not lost all 
freedom of action; independence still survives. 

We cannot safely argue with Luther that od dedovAwra: implies 
that the Christian partner, when divorced by the heathen partner, 
may marry again. And Luther would have it that this implies that 
the Christian partner, when divorced by ‘‘a false Christian,” may 
marry again. Who is to decide whether the Christian is “false” 
or not? And the principle, which is far older than Luther, that 
“reverence for the marriage-tie is not due to one who has no 
reverence for the Author of the marriage-tie” will carry one to 
disastrous conclusions. Basil (letter to Amphilochius, Canonica 
Prima, Ep. cixxxviii. 9) does not write with precision. All that 
ov dedovAwras clearly means is that he or she need not feel so 
bound by Christ’s prohibition of divorce as to be afraid to depart 
when the heathen partner insists on separation. 

év Sé eipyvy KékdAynKev Suds. ‘It is in an atmosphere of peace 
that God has called you.’ This is ambiguous. ‘To what is the 
‘peace’ opposed? If to dondage, which seems natural, then the 
meaning will be that to feel bound to remain with a heathen 
partner, who objects to your remaining, would violate the peace 
in which you were called to be a Christian. If ‘peace’ is op- 
posed to separation, then the meaning will be that you ought to 
do your utmost to avoid divorce. The former is probably right: 
cf. Col. iii. 15. Heathen animus against Christianity would 
greatly increase the difficulty of insisting upon living with a 
heathen who was anxious for a divorce. In such a state of 
things Christian peace would be impossible. With ev eipjvy 
compare éy dyiaope, 1 Thess. iv. 7. The dé supplies the poszteve 
complement to the negative od dedovAwrau 
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Editors are much divided as to whether duds (N* ACK, Copt.) or 
qpas (R? BD EF, Latt. Syrr. AV. RV.) is the better reading. 


16. ti yap ofSas, yuvar. Asin v. 15, the case of the heathen 
husband desiring to divorce his Christian wife is uppermost, 
although the other case is also considered. And this verse is 
as ambiguous as the concluding part of v.15. Hither, ‘Do not 
contend against divorce on the ground that, if you remain, you 
may convert your heathen partner; for how do you know that 
you will do that?’ Or (going back to pj dduérw in 13, 14, and 
treating 15 as a rare exception to the almost universal rule), 
‘Avoid divorce, for it is possible—you never know—that you 
will convert your heathen partner.’ This latter interpretation 
involves the rendering, ‘How knowest thou whether thou wilt 
not save?’ See the LXX of Esth. iv. 14; Joel ii. 14; Jon. iti. g ; 
1 Sam. xii. 22. On the ground that these four passages express 
a hope rather than a doubt, Lightfoot prefers the interpretation 
that the chance of saving the unbelieving partner is “‘ worth any 
temporal inconvenience.” So also Findlay. But the other 
interpretation is probably right. The sequence of thought is 
then quite clear. ‘If the unbeliever demands divorce, grant 
it: you are not bound to refuse. If you refuse, you will have 
no peace. The chance of converting your heathen spouse is too 
small a compensation for a strained and disturbed life, in which 
Christian serenity will be impossible.’ To call the latter 
“temporal inconvenience” is a serious understatement. See 
Stanley. For owgew see Rom. xi. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 16; and for 
the history of the idea, Hastings, DJ. 1v. pp. 360f.; DCG. 11. 
p. 556. The et uy (v. 17) is almost decisive for this view. 


17. This verse may be taken either as a summing up of 
what has just been stated, or as a fresh starting-point for what 
is to follow (18-24). It states the general principle which de- 
termines these questions about marriage, and this 1s afterwards 
illustrated by the cases of circumcision and slavery. Conversion 
to Chnistianity must make a radical change in the moral and 
spiritual life, but it need not make any radical change in our 
external life, and it is best to abide in the condition in which 
the call came tous. Therefore the Christian partner must not 
do anything to bring about a dissolution of marriage, any more 
than the Christian slave must claim emancipation. But if the 
heathen party insists on dissolution, or grants emancipation, then 
the Christian may accept freedom from such galling ties,* 


* There is no good reason for suspecting with Baljon that wv. 17-22 are 
an interpolation, or with Clemen that they come from some other Pauline 
Epistle, Beza proposed to place them after v, 40. Equally needlessly, 
Holsten suspects that v. 14 is an interpolation. 
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Et ph éxdotw ds pepeptxey 6 Kuptos, exacrov kA. ‘Only as 
our Lord has appointed to each, as God has called each, so 
let him walk.’ In both clauses ‘each’ is emphatic; and while 
the assignment of circumstances to each individual is attributed 
to Christ, the call to become a believer comes from the Father, 
as in Rom. vill. 28. The ef y (introducing an exception or 
correction) defines and limits the somewhat vague ‘is not under 
bondage in such cases.’ There remains some obligation, viz. 
not to seek a rupture. One is not in all cases free to depart, 
simply because one cannot be compelled to stay. But nothing 
is here said against the improvement of one’s circumstances after 
embracing Christianity. What is laid down is that, unless one’s 
external condition of life is a sinful one, no violent change in it 
should be made, simply because one has become a Christian. 
One should continue in the same course (epizrareizw), glorifying 
God by a good use of one’s opportunities ; status, in guo vocatio 
guemgue offendit, instar vocationis est (Beng.). This general 
principle seems to the Apostle so important that he states that 
he has established it in all the Churches under his care, and then 
goes on to illustrate it by two frequent examples of its application. 
On repirarety and dvaorpepev of daily conduct, see Hort on 
t Pet. i. 15 and Lukyn Williams on Gal. 1.13. See on ili. 3. 

The verse reads better as a fresh starting-point (WH., Way, 
Weymouth, B. Weiss) than as a summary of what precedes 
(Alford, Ellicott). But even if the latter arrangement be 
adopted, there is no close connexion between vv. 16 and 17. 
Some join ei yy with e rHv yuvatka adores, ‘whether thou shalt 
save thy wife, whether not.’ But that would require 7 ov, as in 
Matt. xxii. 17. Others understand ywpifera: after ei py, ‘If he 
does not depart’; others again understand odces, ‘If thou 
shalt not save her.” This makes very bad sense, and would 
almost certainly require «i 5& yy. Theodoret runs the two 
verses into one sentence, ‘How knowest thou .. . except in 
so far as our Lord has apportioned to each?’ This is very 
awkward, and gives no good sense. ‘Only’ or ‘Save only’ is 
the best translation of et uy. It introduces a caution with regard 
to what precedes, and this forms a preface to what follows. St 
Paul is opposing the restless spirit and desire for further change 
which the Gospel had excited in some converts. 

kal obtws... Stardooopar, As in xi. 34; Tit. 1. 5; Acts 
xxiv. 23, we have the middle; in ix. 14, xvi. 1 he uses the active. 
This is evidently spoken with Apostolic authority, and it indi- 
cates that the restlessness and craving for change, against which 
he here contends, was common among Christians. He lets the 
Corinthians know that they receive no exceptional treatment, 
either in the way of regulations or privileges. This checks 

fe) 
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rebelliousness on the one hand and conceit on the other. 
Odiosum fuisset Corinthits arctiore vinculo guam alios constringt 


(Calv.). Cf av. 17. 


Ought we to read pepépixey (N* B) or eudpirey (NF ACD, etc.)? Aor. 
might be changed to perf. to harmonize with xéxAnxev, and perf. (bemg less 
common) might be changed to aor. The perf. is preferable. Certainly 
6 Kipios... 6 Geds (RNABCD EF) is to be preferred to 6 Oeds... 6 
Kuptos (KL). Elsewhere it 1s God who calls (1 Thess iv. 7; Rom. 
iv. 17, vill. 30; 2 Tim. 1. 9), while the Lord distributes the gifts (xi. 5; 
Eph. iv. 11). D* F, Latt. substitute 6:ddoxw for diardocopac, 


18. Mepitetpnpévos tes é€xAHOn. The sentence is probably 
interrogative (AV., RV.), not hypothetical (Tyndale). The sense 
is much the same. A man who was circumcised before con- 
version is not to efface the signs of his Judaism. Jews did this 
sometimes to avoid being known as Jews in gymnastic exercises 
in the palaestra (1 Macc. i. 15; Joseph. Amz. xu. v. 1).* And 
an uncircumcised Gentile is not to seek circumcision; Gal. 
v. 2, 33 Acts xv. 1, 5, 19, 24, 28 St Paul, while proclaiming 
Gentile liberty, acts as a Jew to Jews (ix. 20). See Dobschutz, 
Probleme, p. 84. 

kéxAntal ris (RABP), res xékAyrac (DFG), ris éxdjOn (EK L). 


xéxAnras rts 1s doubtless right; the perf. may indicate that these cases 
were generally earlier, Jews converted before Gentiles. 


19. + wepitropy obSév dori, Kal 4 axpoBuotia otddv €oriv. The 
Apostle repeats this in two somewhat different forms in Gal. v. 6 
and vi. 15; «vy yap Xpiord “Iynood ovre wepiropy te ioyver ovre 
axpoBvotia, aAha mioris de dydarys evepyoupévy, and ovre yap 
qeptToun TL eotiv ovre axpoBvotia, add Kaw xtiows. Having 
previously proclaimed the folly of adoptzmg circumcision, when 
the freedom of the Gospel was open to them, as he has just 
done here in simpler terms (4 repirepvéo Ow), he points out that 
the difference between circumcision and uncircumcision is a 
matter of small moment. Those who have it need not be 
ashamed of it, and those who have it not certainly need not 
seek it. “The peculiar excellence of the maxim is its declara- 
tion that those who maintain the absolute necessity of rejecting 
forms are as much opposed to the freedom of the Gospel as 
those who maintain the absolute necessity of retaining them ” 
(Stanley). 

Photius, G. Syncellus, and others say that the maxim is a 
quotation from an Apocalypse of Moses. It is extremely un- 
likely that such a principle would be contained in any Jewish 
book earlier than St Paul. Such a book, however, might after- 

* St Paul’s prohibition must be understood in a wider sense. A Jew, 


when he becomes a Christian, is not ostentatiously to drop all Jewish customs 
and modes of life. The verb occurs nowhere else in N.T. 
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wards be interpolated by a Christian with these words of the 
Apostle. See Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15; Weinel, S¢ Paul, w 56; 
and consider the Apostle’s action in circumcising Timothy and 
not circumcising Titus. 

GANG ThHpNots K.T.A. ‘But keeping of the commandments of 
God zs everything.’ As in i. 7 and x. 24, the strongly advers- 
ative dAAd implies that the opposite of the previous negative is 
understood. In Gal. v. 6 and vi. 15 the adAd introduces two 
different things (see above), both of them different from this. 
Of all three of them we may say, 27 is stat totus Chrishanismus 
(Beng).* Typos évroAGy occurs Ecclus. xxxii. 23, rnp. vonwr, 
Wisd. vi. 18: rypely tas evroAds, Matt. xix. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 14; 
1 John ii. 3, where see Westcott. On évr. @eod see Deissmann, 
Light, p. 381. 


20. Repetition of the principle laid down; ‘In the secular 
surroundings of the calling in which he is called, in these let him 
abide’; and ev tavry emphasizes the charge to make no change 
of condition | InN.T., «Ajous is almost exclusively Pauline, and 
it means either the act of calling (Phil. iii. 14) or the circum- 
stances in which the calling took place ( 1. 26 and here): it does 
not mean ‘vocation.’ Lightfoot quotes Epictetus (i. 29 § 46), 
paprus trod Tov Oeod KexAnuevos, and (§ 49) Tatra pédAAas papte- 
peév kal katawcxvve Thy KAjow jv KékAnKev [6 Oeds]. 


21. Sotdos €xAnOys; ‘Wast thou a slave when thou wast 
called? Do not mind that.’ A slave can bea good Christian 
(Eph. vi. 5; Col. iil, 22; Tit. ii. 9). Thackeray quotes the 
iambic line in Philo, Quod oma. prob. liber 7, Sotdos TépuKas; ov 
péreoti got Adyov. Here again, the clause might be either inter- 
rogative or hypothetical. 

GAN’ et kal... paAdov xpfoat. ‘But still, if thou canst also 
become free, rather make use of it than not.’ The xaé affects 
Svvacat, not «i: ‘if thou art also able to become free as well as 
to remain a slave’; if the one course is as possible as the other ; 
then what? It is remarkable that the Apostle’s advice is inter- 
preted in opposite ways. He says, ‘Rather make use of it.’ 
Make use of what? Surely, r@ dvvacBar édevOepos yéver Oa, the 
possibility of becoming free. ‘This was the last thing mentioned ; 
and ‘make use of’ suits a new condition better than the old 
condition of slavery. Still more decidedly does the aorist (xpjaat, 


* Stanley has an interesting, but rather fanciful note, connecting this 
passage with the Father, Gal. v. 6 with the Son, and Gal. vi. 15 with the 
Holy Spirit. 

+ Manufacturers of idols who became Christians claimed this principle as 
justifying their continuing to earn a living in this way. ‘‘Can’t you starve?” 
says Tertullian ; fides famem non timet (De Idol. 5, 12). 
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not xp) imply a new condition. The advice, thus interpreted, 
is thoroughly in keeping with the Apostle’s tenderness of heart 
and robustness of judgment. ‘Do not be miserable because you 
are a slave; yet, if you can just as easily be set free, take advan- 
tage of it rather than not.’ He regarded marriage as a hindrance 
to the perfection of the Christian life (vv. 32-35). Was not 
slavery, with its hideous temptations, a far greater hindrance ? * 

Nevertheless, various commentators, ancient and modern, 
insist on going back to dodAos for the dat. to be supplied with 
xpjoae and understand r7} dovAelg. Utere servitute quasi re bona 
et utili: servitus enim valet ad humilitatem servandam et ad 
patientiam exercendam (Herv.) It is urged that in this way 
the Apostle remains consistent with his rule, ‘Abide in the 
calling in which thou wast called.” But dAX’ ei wal... xpjoa 
is a parenthettc mitigation given in passing; like dy dé «ai... 
xaraAAayjrw in v ri, it mentions a possible exception. The 
meaning will then be, ‘Slavery is not intolerable for a Christian, 
but an opportunity for emancipation need not be refused.’ 
The Christian slave 1s not to rebel against a heathen master, 
any more than a Christian wife against a heathen husband, but 
if the heathen is ready to grant freedom, the Chmistian slave, 
like the Christian wife, may take it without scruple. For this 
view, which is that of Luther, Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza, see 
Evans, Lightfoot, and Goudge; for the other, which is that of 
Bengel, Meyer, De Wette, and Edwards, see Alford, Ellicott 
and Schmiedel; but Schmiedel admits that xpjom, if r7 dovAeig 
is to be understood, Aat allerdings etwas Seltsames. 


22. & yap év xupio KAnOels So0d0s. ‘For he who, while in 
slavery, was called to be in the Lord is the Lord’s freedman.’ + 
Or we may take 6 with dodAos, ‘For the slave who was called in 
the Lord’; but the next clause is against this. A slave ‘called 
in the Lord’ is in relation to Christ a freedman: dze\ev’bepos, 
like /dertus, is a relative term, used ¢. gen. of the emancipator. 
Although in his secular condition he remains a slave, in his 
spiritual condition he has been set free: he is xAyrds dytos (i. 1), 
and is free from the bondage of sin (Rom. vi. 6). There is no 
hint here that his master, if he were a Christian, would be sure 
to set him free ; and even Philem. 21 does not imply that. See 
Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 1. pp. 167f.; Deissmann, 


Light, pp. 323, 326-333, 382, 392. 


* Bachmann admits that the Apostle’s recommending people to disregard 
an opportunity of being freed from slavery zwezfellos etwas Wiersaschenae hat. 

ft In ordinary language, daedevPepos Kuptov would mean that he had been 
the Lord’s slave and that the Lord had manumitted hm. He had been in 
slavery and the Lord had freed him from it, and this justifies the expression. 
The Lord was his wrpoordrys. 
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‘In like manner, he that was called being free is Christ’s 
slave’; or, ‘the free man by being called is Christ’s slave,’ 
he can no longer do as he hikes to his own hurt; he is 
bound to obey his new spiritual Master and Lord. Such a 
bondservant of Christ was the Apostle himself, and he gloried 
in the fact (Rom. i. 1; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i, 1). Nowhere else in 
the Bible is dmeAevGepos found. 


KL, Copt. Aeth. Arm. add xail after duolws: DEF G add 6 xat: 
SABP 17, Vulg. omit. xalor 6é xalis usual after éuofws, and hence the 
insertion ; but here neither is required. 


23. Tiysis RyopdeOynte. This recalls vi. 20 and applies it to 
both classes. The social slave, who has been set free by Christ, 
and the social freeman, who has become enslaved to Christ, have 
alike been bought by God, and are now His property. In one 
sense Christ’s death was an act of emanicipation, it set free 
from the thraldom of sin; in another sense it was a change of 
ownership.* It is a mistake to suppose that the words are 
addressed only to those who are socially free, charging them not 
to lose their freedom. Such a charge would be superfluous. 
Moreover, the change from the singular to the plural intimates 
that both classes are now exhorted. See below. 

In commenting on this verse, Origen lets us know that he 
was not the first to comment on this Epistle. He speaks of 
what of Aouroi épunvevrai say on the subject. See on ix. 20. 

py ylverQe SoGdor avOpdawv. ‘Do not become, do not show 
yourselves to be, bondservants of men.’ The words are obscure. 
It is very improbable that the prohibition is addressed to those 
who are free, and that it forbids them to sell themselves into 
slavery. Such a prohibition could not be needed. Moreover, 
the change from the 2nd pers. sing. to the 2nd pers. plur. shows 
that he is now addressing all his converts. Origen strangely 
interprets the slavery as meaning marriage, in which neither 
partner tov i8/ov odparos efovord€e, and from which both partners 
should seek freedom ex ocuppdvov. The bondage must mean 
‘some condition of life which is likely to violate God’s rights of 
ownership’ (Lev. xxv. 42, 55). The interpretation, ‘Do not 
become enslaved to any party-deader,’ is remote from the context. 
More probably, ‘Do not let social relations or public opinion or 
evil advisers interfere with the absolute service which is due to 
Him who bought you with His Son’s blood.’ 


* “Tn the time of St Paul, ‘ Lord’ was throughout the whole Eastern world 
a universally understood religious conception. The Apostle’s confe-sion of 
his Master as ‘our Lord Jesus Christ,’ with the complementary idea that 
Christians were dearly bought ‘slaves,’ was at once intelligible in all the 
fulness of its meaning to every one in the Greek Orient” (Deissmann, Vew 
Light on the N.T., p. 79). See Lietzmann, Greek Papyri, p. 4. 
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24. The general principle is stated once more with the 
addition of rapa @e3. This may mean ‘in the presence of God,’ 
or ‘in God’s household,’ or ‘on God’s side.’ The last agrees 
well with pevérw, and makes a good antithesis to év@purwv: ‘ let 
your attachments be heavenwards, not earthwards.’ With that 
proviso, all secular conditions, whether of family life, or caste, or 
service, are capable of being made the expression of a Christian 
character. Deissmann, Lighi, p. 330. 


VII. 25-40. Respecting unmarried women, the transitory 
and trying character of the present world 1s against a change 
of condition, The unmarried state leaves people more free 
jor God's service. 


25 With regard to unmarried daughters, I have no charge 
from the Lord to pass on to you; but I offer my opinion as that 
of a man who through the Lord’s mercy is not unworthy of your 
confidence, and who perhaps knows Christ’s mind, although he 
cannot quote any words of His. %¢Well then, I think that 
owing to the distressful times that are upon us, it is an excellent 
thing for people to remain as they are. 77 Are you united toa 
wife? Do not seek to be freed from the tie. Are you at 
present free from this tie? Do not seek to be bound by it. 
But if you do marry, you have committed no sin; *and if a 
maiden marries, she has committed no sin. Yet people who 
make these ties are sure to have increased affliction in the affairs 
of this life. But I, as your adviser, would spare you this, if I 
could. This, however, I do affirm, Brothers. The time 
allowed before the Advent is now very narrow. This means that 
henceforth those who have wives should serve as strictly as those 
who have none, ® that those who weep should live as though no 
sorrow disturbed them, those who are enjoying life as not 
absorbed in their enjoyment, those who buy as not taking full 
possession, *!and those who use this world as not eager to use 
it to the full: for transitory indeed is the outward fashion of 
this world. * Yet I want you to be free from the anxieties 
which the world produces. When a man is unmarried, he is 
anxious about our Lord’s interests, studying how he may please 
our Lord; *8 but when once he is married, he is anxious about 
worldly interests, studying how he may please his wife. %4 Parted 
also by a similar division of interests are the married and the 
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unmarried woman(?). For the unmarried woman is anxious 
about our Lord’s interests, striving hard to be holy both in body 
and in spirit; but when once she is married, she is anxious about 
worldly interests, studying how she may pleasé her husband, 
85 Now I am saying all this simply for your own spiritual profit. 
I have no wish to throw a halter over you and check Christian 
liberty. On the contrary, I want you to choose what is seemly, 
and, like Mary, to wait upon our Lord without Martha’s 
distractions. 

86 That is my opinion; but there are limitations. Ifa father 
think that the way in which he is acting towards his unmarried 
daughter is not seemly, because she has long since reached a 
marriageable age and ought now to marry without delay, seeing 
that her nature seems to require it,—he must do as he thinks 
best. There is nothing sinful in it; let the marriage take place. 
87 But when a father has settled convictions that a single life is 
best for his daughter, and has no need to surrender these, but 
has full right to carry out his own wishes, and has decided in his 
own mind to do so,—he will act rightly if he keeps his daughter 
free. °8It comes to this, therefore, that both of them act rightly. 
The father who gives his child in marriage does well, and he who 
does not do so will be found to have done still better. 

89 A wife is bound as long as her husband lives ; but if he is 
dead, she is free to marry any one she pleases, provided it be in 
holy matrimony with a Christian. “But a widow is a happier 
woman if she abides as she is to the end, according to my 
judgment. And I believe that I, no less than others, can claim 
to have the guidance of God’s Spirit. 


25. Mepi 8€ trav wapSdvwr. It is clear from the use of 
wapOevos in vy. 28, 34, 36, 37, 38, that the word here applies to 
women only; contrast Rev. xiv. 4. On this subject no tradi- 
tional teaching of Christ had reached the Apostle (v. 10); he 
could not frame a judgment partly based upon His teaching 
(v. 12); nor did he feel justified in giving an independent 
Apostolic decision (v. 17), for the responsibility of deciding must 
rest with the father. He is willing, however, to state his own 
opinion; and he intimates that his wonderful conversion and 
call are strong evidence that the opinion of one who has been so 
divinely favoured is worthy of trust. As in 1 Pet. ii. 10 (see 
Hort), #Aenpévos is used “in reference to the signal mercy of the 
gift of the Gospel”; and this in his case included the call to be 
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an Apostle. We have a similar use of #Ae7Onev in 2 Cor. iv. 1, 
and of #A\enOqv in 1 Tim. i. 13, 16. Here mords, ‘trustworthy,’ 
is used as iniv. 2 and 1 Tim.i 12; cf. 4 paprupia Kupiov mory 
(Ps. xix. 8); not as in 2 Cor. vi. 15 and 1 Tim. iv. ro. 

We have the same contrast between emitayy and yvwpy in 
2 Cor. viii. 8, 10. Here the Vulgate has praeceptum and con- 
sifium to distinguish the words, which led to the later distinction 
between ‘precepts’ and ‘counsels of perfection’ (Stanley). 


26. vonitw otv. ‘I think therefore.’ He does not mean that 
he is not sure: what is stated in v. 25 shows that ov introduces 
a decided conviction; and perhaps the use of trdpyew rather 
than elvas shows that the conviction is of long standing. He holds 
that this is a sound axiom to start from; it is good in principle. 

81a Thy éveoracay dvdyxnv. These words are an important 
qualification. The Apostle’s opinion is determined by ‘the 
present necessity,’ ‘the straitness now upon us’ (Heb. ix. 9), 
owing to the disturbances and dangers which he saw; and also 
by the Advent which he believed to be very near (xvi. 22), 
although not yet present (2 Thess. i. 2). We cannot assume 
that his opinion would have been the same in a more peaceful 
period, and after experience had proved that the Advent might 
belong delayed. For évdé-yxy of external distress see Luke xxi. 23, 
where the meaning is very similar to the meaning here; 2 Cor. 
vi. 4, xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7; 2s. Sol. v. 8; Testament of Joseph 
ii. 4. Thackeray (St Paul and Jewish Thought, pp. 105 f.) 
thinks that this passage may reflect Jewish beliefs in the “ Woes 
of the Messiah,” the birth-pangs which were to precede His 
Advent (2 Esdr. v. 1-12, vi. 18-24, ix. 1-9; /ubilees xxii. 11-25 ; 
Assump. of Moses x. 3-6; Apoc. of Baruch xxvii. 1 f., where see 
Charles, xlviii. 31-39, Ixx. 3-10). Lightfoot (on Gal. i, 4) 
contends that évecrdoav means ‘ present’ rather than ‘imminent,’ 
but the difference 1s not great. A trouble which is believed to 
be near and certain is already a present distress. 

Sri kadoy dvOpdire 1d ottws elvat. ‘That it is good, I say, for 
a person so to be.’ The construction of the verse is not regular, 
but quite intelligible: orz is ‘that,’ not ‘because,’ and the 
second xaddv picks up and continues the first. But doubt 
arises as to the meaning of 16 ovrws elvar. ‘To be thus’ is vague, 
and ‘thus’ may have three meanings: (1) ‘as he is,’ ze. he is to 
remain without change of condition; (2) ‘ as I am,’ or as af 
wapGevot are, t.e. unmarried ; (3) ‘as I now tell you,’ referring to 
what follows. The first is probably right; it is a repetition of 
the principle already given in v. 24, of which principle v. 27 is an 
illustration. The otrws in v% 40 and Rom. ix. 20 is similar. 
There is not much difference in effect between (1) and (3). 
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Origen prefers (2), and points out that this is the fourth time 
(vv. 1, 8, 26 7s) that the Apostle has used xaddy of celibacy, 
whereas all that he says of marriage is that it is not sin. 


27. Seca yuvarxt; Like vv. 18 and 21, this may be either 
interrogative or hypothetical. The perfect indicates the settled 
condition of the marriage-tie, and yvvatxi means ‘wife,’ not 
‘woman’: betrothal to an unmarried woman is not included. 
There could be no doubt about this case. The Lord had 
prohibited divorce ; therefore wy fyret Avow, ‘never at any time 
(pres. imperat.) seek freedom.’ The advice is permanent. No- 
where else in N.T. does Avows occur. In LXX it is used only 
of the solving of hard sayings (Eccles. viii. 1; Dan. xi. 8; 
Wisd. viii. 8). See Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. 106. 

héduoo dd y. Here again the perfect means, ‘ Art thou in 
a state of freedom from matrimonial ties?’ It does not mean 
‘Hast thou been freed from a wife by death or divorce?’ The 
verb is chosen because of the preceding Avow, and bachelors as 
well as widowers are addressed. Here it cannot be assumed 
that such men are not to marry, because they were unmarried 
when they were called to be Christians. The Lord had not 
said this. But im rhe existing circumstances His Apostle advises 
this. In neither clause need we translate pi &jre ‘Cease to 
seek.’ We do not know that any Corinthian Christians had 
been trying to be divorced from their wives, though probably 
some were trying to be married. 


28. édv S€ kat yapyjons. He at once hastens to assure those 
who have already done what he now advises them not to do, that 
they have done nothing wrong: ‘But if it be that thou do 
marry.’ The xai, as in v. 11, intensifies the verb; if it has 
already gone as far as that. See Evans on this aorist. 


The ‘and’ in ‘ but and if’ (AV., RV.) is not a translation of the «al, 
but an archaic reduphication of the ‘1f.’ Perhaps ‘and if’ is a corruption 
of ‘an if,’ for ‘an’=‘ if,’ as in the saying ‘If 2/s and ams were pots and 

ans.” 
: In this verse we have both the later (yayjops) and the classical (yijuy) 
form of the aorist. But some texts (KL, Chrys.) have altered yaujoys to 
yhpys, while DEFG have AdBys yuvaica, Vulg. acceperts uxorem. In 
ix. 21, 22 we have both xepdav@ and xepdjow. 


ody fjpapres. The thought goes on to the marriage as a fact ; 
‘there was no sin in that.’ This sounds incongruous in English, 
and we must say ‘thou hast not sinned.’ Origen remarks that 
Paul does not say é&v yapjoys, kadov. 

# wapSévos, If thearticle is genuine, itis generic: a reference 
to some particular case at Corinth is not likely. 

Odi Se +H capt Efoucw ot +r. ‘But affliction for the flesh 
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will be the lot of those who act thus.’ Quum diceret, habituros 
tribulationem carnis, vel in carne, significat, sollicitudines et 
angustias, guibus conjuges implcantur, ex negotits terrenis pro- 
venire. Caro igitur hic pro homine externo capitur (Calv.). This 
would be specially true in the persecutions which were to 
precede the Advent. As Bacon says, “He that hath wife and 
children hath given hostages to fortune” ; and “ children sweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes more bitter.” Origen makes 
bAajes refer specially to the wife, quoting Gen. i. 16. The 
dative may be locative; ‘in the flesh’ (AV., RV.); ¢ridulationem 
carnis (Vulg); pressuram carnis (Tert.); afficttonem in carne 
(Beza). Cf. oxoAow 77 capxi, ‘thorn for the flesh’ (2 Cor. xui. 7). 
eyo 5é dudy peiSonor. ‘But I for my part spare you’: this 
is his aim as their spiritual adviser. The emphatic éyd makes 
‘I won’t pain you by saying more’ an improbable interpretation. 
In what way does he spare them? Volo vos illam tribulationem 
sentive (Herv.). deo guia, secundum indulgentiam conjugia non 
omnino prohibeo (Primasius). Atto admits both reasons, but the 
former is probably right, and it almost excludes the latter. He 
aims at keeping them from affliction by persuading them not to 
marry. Cf. 2 Cori. 23, xii. 6, xii. 2. 
yaphoys (8 BP [yaujoy A] 17) 1ather than yiuys(K L, Orig. Chrys ) to 
agree with the following yiuy, or AdBys yuvaika (DF, Latt. acceperss 
usxorem), Tert. duxerzs uxorem. It is less easy to decide whether 7 before 
map0évos should be inserted (SN AD EK LP) or omitted (BF G) D*F 
insert év before ry capkl. 


29. Toto 8€ nyt. ‘But thisI do declare.’ Thechange from 
déyw (v. 6, 1. 12, Vi. 5) to dywé should be marked in translation, 
whether the change has significance or not; but even the RV. 
fails to do this. The change probably gives special seriousness 
to the assertion. ‘But, though I counsel none to change their 
state, I do counsel all to change their attitude towards all 
earthly things.’ We have the same expression, introducing a 
solemn warning, xv. 50; cf. x. 15, 19: nowhere else in N.T. or 
LXX does the 1st pers. sing. occur. The rotro does not refer to 
what precedes ; he is not repeating what he has just said. He is 
reminding them of a grave fact, which has to be considered in 
connexion with marriage, and indeed with the whole of life. He 
has been insisting on the dvdyxy already present: he now insists 
on the (supposed) shortness of the interval before the Advent. 
Both facts confirm the advice which he gives. 

6 katpds cuveotadpeévos gory. ‘The allotted time has become 
short,’ lit. ‘has been drawn together so as to be small in 
amount.’ As in Rom. xiii. 11, 6 xaipds is used almost as a 
technical term for the period before the Advent (Westcott on 
Heb. ix. 9). Hort (on 1 Pet. i. 11) thinks that it was owing 
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probably to its use in Daniel (ix. 27, etc.) that in our Lord’s time 
it was specially used with reference to national religious expecta- 
tions. But St Paul by no means always uses it in this special 
eschatological sense, although he commonly uses it of ‘a fixed 
and limited time’ or ‘a fitting period,’ while xpdévos is time 
generally, andis unlimited. That hestill believed that the Second 
Coming was near is evident from x. 11, xv. 21; but a little later 
his view seems to be changing (Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
p. 379; Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 113). 
Calvin and others explain the words here of the shortness of 
human life; ‘you are sure to die before long.’ This makes good 
sense, but probably not the right sense. 


Some texts (D E F G) ins. 871 before 6 xaipés : the best omit. A more 
important point is the punctuation of what follows. Should a stop, 
comma, or colon be placed after écrivy, and rd Aourdy be taken with iva 
x.7.A. ? Or should it be placed after 7d Norwdy, and 76 Aourdy be taken with 
what precedes? Editors are divided ; but the former is better for two 
reasons. In the Pauline Epp. rd Aouréy commonly leads (Phil. ii. 1, 1v. 8 ; 
2 Thess. ui. 1), as also does Aouréy (2 Cor. xii. 11; I Thess. iv 1; 2 Tim. 
iv. 8). And 7d Aourdy is weak after curecr. doriv, ‘is straitened as to its 
residue.’ 

Td ovrdy va Kat ot éxy. y. ‘So that, henceforward those also 
who have wives may be as though they had none.’ St Paul 
rather frequently puts words in front of tva for emphasis ; 2 Cor. 
i. 4; Gal. ii, ro; Rom. vil. 13; Col. iv. 16. It is quite clear 
that, if the conditions of the time are such that those who have 
wives ought to be as if they had none, then it is foolish to 
marry ; for as soon as one had taken a wife one would have to 
behave as if one had not got one, z.¢. one would undertake a 
great responsibility, and then have the responsibility of trying to 
be free from it. Far better, in such circumstances, never to under- 
take it. In 2 Esdr. xvi. 40-48 there 1s a good deal that resembles 
this passage; but 2 Esdr. xv., xvi. are an addition made by a 
Christian about a.p. 265, and the writer very likely had this 
passage in his mind when he wrote. 

The force of the xaé is not quite certain. He has been 
saying that in such times the unmarried state is best, and then 
goes on to say that not only the married, but also all bound in 
any earthly circumstances, should practise ‘detachment’; then 
the xai would mean ‘both’ (AV., RV.). Even when three or 
four things are strung together in Greek, the first may have xai as 
well as the rest. In Acta Pauli et Theclae (p. 42, ed. Tisch.) 
we have paxdpiot of éxovres yuvaikas ws py ExovTes, Ott avrol 
dyyeAo. Ocod yerjoovra. 

The meaning of the illustrations 1s fairly clear. Married men 
are apt to become absorbed in domestic cares, mourners in their 
sorrow, buyers in the preservation of what they have bought. A 
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Christian, with dangers all round him and the Advent close at 
hand, ought not to be engrossed in any of his surroundings, 
knowing how temporary they are. He should learn how to sit 
loose to all earthly ties. 


80. ds ph xaréyovres. ‘As not entering upon full ownership,’ 
or ‘keeping fast hold upon’ (xi. 2, xv. 2; 2 Cor. vi. 10; 1 Thess. 
v. 21, where see Milligan, p. 155). Earthly goods are a trust, 
not a possession. 

$1. ds ph Kataxpdpevor. ‘As not using it to the utmost’; 
lit. ‘using it down to the ground,’ and so, ‘using it completely 
up.’ We are not to try to get all we can out of externals. The 
rendering ‘abusing’ or ‘misusing’ is not the right idea.* Here 
and in x. 18 only: in Ep. Jer. 28 of the idolatrous priests ‘using 
up for their own profit’ the sacrificial offerings. The man who 
remembers that he is only a sojourner in the world is likely to 
remember also that worldly possessions are not everything, and 
that worldly surroundings cannot be made permanent. Lightfoot 
quotes from Seneca (£2. Afor. \xxiv. 18), “ Let us use them, let 
us not boast of them: and let us use them sparingly, as a loan 
deposited with us, which will soon depart.” 

mapdyet yap ro oxipat. x.7. ‘For transitory is the fashion of 
this world.’ There is no need to take the ydép back to 6 xatpds 
cuverraApevos éoriv. Indeed, this does not make very good 
sense. The ydp explains the reason for the preceding counsels, 
especially the last one. Té oyjpa rt. x. is not a mere periphrasis 
for 6 xdécpos: the phrase expresses ‘the outward appearance,’ 
all that can be apprehended by the senses. This may change, 
and does change, season by season, although the world itself 
abides. Praecterit figura mundi, non natura, ut in aliam spectem 
mundus vertatur (Herv.).t Cf. 2 Esdr. iv. 26; and see Deiss- 
mann, Lighi, p 281; Resch, Agrapha, p. 274. 

Because xpiofa: commonly has the dative (2 Cor. i. 17, 1ii. 12) some 
texts have corrected réy xéopov (the reading of S* A BD* FG 17) to rg 


kéopy. Even in class. Grk., xaraxpic@a: often has the accusative: in ix. 
18 it has the dative. y 


82. dwepiuvous. ‘Free from anxieties,’ such as ‘choke the 
word’ (Mark iv. 19) and distract from the thought of ‘ that Day’ 
(Luke xxi. 34). ‘Without carefulness’ (AV.) is not the meaning : 
cf. Matt. xxvili.14; Wisd. vi. 15, vil. 23. ‘Carefulness’ formerly 


* The Vulgate has tanguam non utantur, which seems to imply different 
Greek: Beza, ut non abutentes, which 1s right, for adu¢z often means ‘to use 
up.’ © Misusing’ would be rapaxpépevo. In Philo (De Josepho xxiv.) we 
have xp@ ui) rapay papevos. 

t Excepting Phil. 1i. 8, ofa occurs nowhere else in N.T., and, excepting 
Isa. 111 17, nowhere in LXX. The destruction of the material universe is 
not a Pauline idea. 
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meant ‘anxiety’ (Ps. cxxvil. 3). Bacon couples it with ‘trouble 
of mind,’ and Latimer calls it ‘wicked’ (Wright, Bide Wora- 
Book, p. 111). In papyri the wish that a person éuépipvos yéry is 
common. The Apostle goes on to give examples, and to show by 
his wording that there is a night kind of wépizva as weli as a wrong. 
mwas dpeon TO Kuptw. The thought of pleasing Christ and 
God is frequent in the Pauline Epp. (Rom. vii. 8; 1 Thess. ii. 
15, iv. 1; Col. i. 10; 2 Cor. v. 9), See onx. 33. Through- 
out vv. 32-34 apéon (NA BDEFG) is certainly the right 
reading, not dpéoea K LP). See Matt. vi. 24 and 2 Tim. ii. 4. 


33. 6 S¢ yapiyjoas. The aorist points to the time when the 
change of interest took place: ‘once a man is married.’ 
Epictetus (Zuchir. 18) holds that the care of external things (ra 
éxrds) is fatal to devotion to one’s higher nature: a man is sure 
(xaoa avayxn) to neglect the one in caring for the other. 


After 77 yuvaxi there is much doubt as to punctuation and reading. 
Does xatl peuéporat belong to v. 33 or v. 34? The Vulg. takes it with 
U. 33, ef divisus est, ‘and he is a divided man,’ ‘he is no longer single- 
hearted.’ This spoils the balance of w@s dp. 7.x. and rds dp. rH. More- 
over, it isa weak addition to the latter. The arrangement in AV. and 
RV. seems better. Some texts (D? EF GK L) omit the cai before peué- 
pcr, and with that omission weyéperras must belong to what follows: but 
this xal is probably genuine (8 A B D* P 17, Vulg. Syrr. Arm, Aeth.). So 
also the xal after weu. (NA BD FGKLP, Vulg. Aeth.). The position 
of % dyamos is uncertain. Should it be mserted after 7 -yuv7 only (BP 
Vulg.), or after 7 map@évos only (DE FGKL Sym. Arm), or in both 
places (N A F? 17, Aeth.)? This third reading cannot be nght, and the 
evidence for 7 dyamos after 7 yuv7 is thereby weakened. If, however, 7 
&yayuos be read after 7 yur only, then xal peuépioras must be taken with 
v. 33. The alternative readings therefore are: ry yuvatki Kal peuépirat, 
Kal 9 yuvh 4 dyapos Kal } mrapGévos pepiyyg Tr. 7. kK. (Lach. Treg. WH.) and: 
ry yovatkl, xal penéptoras Kal ) yurn Kal 7 wapBévos, 7 dryapos peptva T.7T.K. 
(Tisch. Alf. Rev. Ell.). Lightfoot (writmmg before the appearance of WH.) 
says: ‘‘I venture to prefer this latter reading, though supported chiefly 
by Western authorities, from internal evidence; for the sentences then 
become exactly parallel. There is just the same distinction between the 
married woman and the virgin as between the married and the unmarried 
man. The other view throws sense and parallelism into confusion, for 
kal peuépioras 1s not wanted with vw. 33, which is complete in itself. It also 
necessitates the awkward phrase 7 yuvy xal 4 mapOévos pepyuvg. The 
reading 7 yuh 7 G&yamos xal % wapbévos % dyasos illustrates the habitual 
practice of scribes to insert as much as possible, and may be neglected.” 
Heintic1 proposed a second pepépurrae: ry yuvatkl Kal peuépiora, pwepné- 
prorat Kal) yur}. t dryayos kal 4 wapOévos pepyuvd, x.7.A. This is pure con- 
jecture ; but it restores the balance of clauses and accounts for the double 
kal. Findlay thinks it ‘‘tempting.” Bachmann tabulates the confusing 
evidence. See Resch, Agrapha, pp. 8, 183. 

On the other hand, see Introd § ‘‘ Text.” The question of readi 
must precede and determine that of punctuation. The MS. evidence for 
kal before peyépiorat is overwhelming ; that for 7 dyayos immediately after 
yuvy scarcely less so. The sense given to pewépicrar in AV. is ‘‘ill attested 
and improbable” (WH.) and would require a plural verb, 
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34. iva Wf dyia. Bengel remarks that dyia here means more 
than it does in v. 14: what is set apart from the world for God 
ought to conform to the purity of God and not to the defilements 
of the world: Trench, Syz § 88; Cremer, pp. 598 f. See 1 Tim. 
v. 8, and the art. Hed/igunmg in Herzog (Hauck). Stanley quotes 
Queen Elizabeth, who said that England was her husband. 


35. mpds 73 Spay aitav cdpdhopov. His aim is not to glorify 
his ministry as Apostle of the Gentiles (Rom. xi. 13), but to keep 
them free from cares (uv. 32). Cf. x. 33, the only other place in 
N.T. in which ovudopos occurs. The reading ovpdépor is pro- 
bably wrong, as in x. 33: 

Bpdxov piv émBddw. ‘Cast a snare upon you’ (AV., RV.) 
gives a wrong idea: Bpoxos is a halter or lasso, not a trap (here 
only, in N.T.). He has no wish to curtail their freedom, as one 
throws a rope over an animal that is loose, or a person that is to 
be arrested: accesserat lictor injwctebatgue laqueum (Livy i. 26). 
Cf. Philem. 14; Prov. vi. 5. Lagueo trahuntur inviti (Beng.). 

GANG mpds Th K.7.A. ‘On the contrary, with a view to’: what 
follows is an expansion of dwepiuvous: cf. Rom. xii. 13. 

eindpedpov. Cf. wapedpevorres in ix. 13, and ‘Give me wisdom, 
that sitteth by Thy throne,’ ri trav cv Opdvwv rdpedpov (Wisd. 
1x. 4). The word occurs nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. Com- 
bined with azepioracrws it suggests the contrast between Mary 
sitting at the Lord’s feet and Martha distracted by much serving, 
mepieoraro Tept zoAAnV dtaxoviay (Luke x. 40). Cf. iva direpic- 
wacrot yevuvrat THS ons evepyecias, ‘that they might never be 
distracted from Thy goodness’ (Wisd. xvi. 11); and see Ecclus. 
xl. 1,2. The reading evzrpdéce8pov has hardly any authority.* 


36. The verse indicates that the Corinthians had asked him 
about the duty of a father with a daughter of age to marry. The 
question is what he ought to do, not what she ought to do: his 
wishes, not hers, are paramount. This is in accordance with the 
ideas of that age, and the Apostle does not condemn them. 

There is no need to place a comma after vowifer: her being 
of full age is what suggested to the father (who may have been 
warned also by friends) that he is not behaving becomingly 
towards his child in not furthering her mariage. Apparently 
vopice, like vouigw in v. 26, is used, not of a hesitating opinion 
but of a settled conviction; and verbally acyyvovety looks back 


* See the remarkable parallel in Epictetus (Dzs. iii. 22; Long’s transla- 
tion, Bell, 1903, 11, p. 87): ‘* But in the present state of things, which is hke 
that of an army placed im battle order, is it not fit that the philosopher should 
without any distraction (dreplomacrov) be employed only on the ministration 
(diaxovig) of God, not tied down to the common duties of mankind, nor 
entangled in the ordinary relations of life?” 
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tO evoyynpoy in v. 35; but perhaps only verbally, because the 
spheres are so very different. ‘Past the flower of her age’ is 
perhaps too strong for trépaxmos (Vulg. superadu/ta): Luther is 
right ; weil ste eben wohl mannbar ist, and in Corinth there was 
danger that a girl, who was old enough to marry and anxious to 
marry, might go disastrously astray if marriage was refused. In 
Ecclus. xlii. 9 the father is anxious ey vedrnte airys py ore 
mapaxpaon. Plato (ep. 460 E) speaks of pérpios xpdvos axpijs 
as being 20 for a woman and 30 for a man. ‘Aoynpovety 
occurs nowhere else in N.T., and trépaxuwos nowhere else in the 
Bible. 
obtws Sheiter yiveoOoar. That he had better let her marry, 
not simply propter voluntatem puellae (Primasius), but because of 
the possible consequences of refusing. ‘Let him do what he 
will’ does not mean that it is a matter of indifference whether 
he allows the marriage or not, and that he can please himself; it 
means that he is free to do what his conviction (vopifer) has led 
him to wish. It is wholly improbable that tis, adrot and és (z. 37) 
refer to the suitor, the prospective bridegroom. The Corinthians 
would not have asked about him. It is the father’s or guardian’s 
duty that is the question. Still more improbable is the conjecture 
that the Apostle is referring to a kind of spiritual betrothal 
between unmarried persons. It is supposed that Christian 
spinsters with ascetic tendencies, in order to avoid ordinary 
marriage, each placed themselves formally under the protection 
of a man, who was in some sense responsible for the woman. 
She might or might not share the same house, but she was 
pledged to share his spiritual life. And the meaning of v. 36 
would then be that the man who has formed a connexion of this 
kind may, without sin, turn it into an ordinary marriage. In this 
way the plural yeyeirwoar is free from all difficulty. But, quite 
independently of the improbability that St. Paul would sanction 
so perilous an arrangement, there is the obstacle of yapiZwy in 
v. 38, which everywhere in N.T. (Matt. xxii. 30, xxiv. 38; Mark 
xii. 25; Luke xvii. 27, xx. 35) means ‘ g7ve in marriage’ (in LXX 
it does not occur). In spite of this, some make it mean ‘marry’; 
while others accept the absurdity that the man who has formed a 
special union with a woman may give her in marriage to another 
man. The yayifwv is decisive: the Apostle is speaking of a 
father or guardian disposing of an unmarried daughter or ward. 
yopelrucay. The plural is elliptic, but quite intelligible; 
‘Let the daughter and her suitor marry.’ Cf. pefvwow, 1 Tim. 
ll. 15. 
To avoid the awkwardness, D* F G, Arm., Aug. read yayelrw, while 
def Vulg., Ambist. have om peccat si? nubat, ‘he sinneth not if she 
marry. 
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37. 85 5é ornxey . . . ESpatos. It 1s assumed that a father 
would originally be of the Apostle’s opinion, that dua riv everra- 
cay avaykny, it is better for a daughter to remain single; and the 
case 1s now stated of a father who is able to abide by that con- 
viction, because his daughter’s circumstances do not compel him 
to change it. There is in her condition no édeiAa yiver Gat, no 
dvdy«n to determine the father to act against his general principle. 
In N.T., éSpatos is peculiar to Paul (xv. 58; Col. i. 23); in LXX 
it does not occur, but is frequent in Symm. Cf. 1 Tim. ui. 15. 

éfouciay Sé exer wept rod idsiou 6. ‘He can do as he likes 
about his personal wishes’ (éeoruv, vi. 12, xX. 23), cum wirgo non 
adversaretur sed assentiretur hic paternae voluntat (Herv.) 
The repetition of idos respecting his will and heart, and the 
change to éavrod respecting his daughter, seem to mark the 
predominance of the father in the matter. Similarly, in v. 2 we 
have ryv éavrod yuvatka, and in v. 4 Tod idiov cuparos. With 
kéxpixey compare xéxpixa in v. 3, and with the emphatic rotro 
preparing for what 1s to follow, compare 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

tpetv. ‘To keep her as she 1s,’ ‘guard her in a state of 
singleness,’ not ‘to keep her for himself.’ On zroujoer see v. 38. 


édpazos comes last 1n its clause with emphasis (NW A BD E P), not im- 
mediately after éoryxey (K L): FG, de Aeth. Arm. omit édpatos. KL 
omit adrof before édpatos. After xéxpixey, ev r. idfa x. (NAB P) 1s to be 
preferred to év r. x. atroo (DEF GK L). roi before rypety (D EF GK L) 
should be omitted (XN A BP 17, ed). 


38. kal 6 yapifev ... kato py. This probably means ‘ Bosh 
he who does azd he who does not’: they both act well. Or, 
‘It 1s equally true that A. acts well, and that B. will act better.’ 
By a dexterous turn, which perhaps is also humorous, the Apostle 
gives the preference to the one who does not give his daughter 
in marriage. ‘The change from vote? to rotjoe is also effective: 
the one ‘does well,’ the other ‘will be found to do better,’ for 
experience will confirm his decision. This ca\és and xpetocov 
may be said to sum up the results of the whole chapter. 


yaplfwor (SX ABDE 17) rather than éxyaultww (K LP) riyv davrod 
wapfévov (X AP) is perhaps preferable to 7. wm. ¢davrov (BD E, Vulg. 
virginem suam): KL, AV. omit the words. xadds roe? (SN ADEK LP, 
Vulg.) rather than x, wovjoes (B); and xpetooov mojo (NS A B 17, Copt.) 
rather than xp. rove? (DEF GKLP, Vulg.). Copyists thought that both 
verbs must be in the same tense; some changed zouei to aroufoet, and others 
wowjoet to roe?, as in AV. 


39. A few words are added about the remarriage of widows. 
As their case is covered by wv. 8 and 34 we may suppose that 
the Corinthians had asked about the matter. In Rom. vii. 1-6 
the principle stated here is used again metaphorically to illustrate 
the transition from law to grace: é¢’ cov ypévov appears in both 
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passages. Romans was written soon after 1 Corinthians. There 
we have edv 8¢ arofdvy 6 avyp: for xoiunyOy see on xi. 30.* 

pdvov év Kupiw. ‘Only as a member of Christ,’ which implies 
that she marries a Christian.t To marry a heathen, especially in 
Corinth, would make loyalty to Chnist very difficult: cf. v. 22, 
ix. I, 2, Xl I1, xv. 58, xvi. 19. For the ellipse of the verb after 
povov see Lightfoot on Gal. il. ro and v. 13. 


Rom. vii. 2 has influenced the text here. N®?D? EFGLP ins, vépp 
after déderac, but 8* A B D* 17, Am. Copt. Aeth. Arm. omit. For couu}éy, 
A, Ong. Bas. have dro6dvy. 


40. paxapiwrépa. In the same sense aS paxdpiov padXor, 
Acts xx. 35. She will have more real happiness if she does not 
marry again. There is no inconsistency between this and 1 Tim. 
v. 14. The ‘younger widows’ come under the rule given in 
U. 9. 

oltws. Jn statu quo, as in 2 Pet. iu. 4, rdvra otrws Siapever 
Here the word refers to the condition which she entered when 
her husband died. This confirms the interpretation of ovrws in 
v. 26. In both cases the person had better make no change. 

KaTa thy euyy yvdunv. The euyv is emphatic, and implies 
that there are other opinions. 

Sond Se kdyd. Von dudbietatem significat (Primasius) any more 
than vouilw (v. 26). ‘And I also think,’ not ‘I think that I also’ 
(RV.). Other people may believe that their views are inspired, 
but the Apostle ventures also to believe that he is guided in his 
judgment by God’s Spirit. It seems to be clear from this that 
some of those who differed from him appealed to their spiritual 
illumination. See Goudge, p. 68 ; Stanley, pp. 117 f. ; Dobschiitz, 


p- 64. 


On the authority of B 17, Aeth. and some other witnesses, WH. read 
ydp in preference to 6é (NA DEFGKLP, Latt. Copt.), placing 6é in 
the margin. A few texts have no conjunction. 

F G and some Latin texts (Aadeo or habeanz) have €xw for Exew. 

Alford remarks on ch. vii., ‘‘In hardly any portion of the Epistles has 
the hand of correctors and interpolators of the text been busier than here. 
The absence of all ascetic tendency from the Apostle’s adyice, on the point 
where asceticism was busiest and most mischievous, was too strong a testi- 
mony against it to be left in its original clearness.” 


Saepe apostoli in epistolis de conjugio agunt: unus Paulus, 
semel, nec sua sponte, sed interrogatus, coelibatum suadet, tdgue 
lenissime (Beng.). These words are an excellent summary of the 


* Hermas seems to have vv. 39, 40, and 28 in his mind in Mand. Iv. iv. 1. 

f+ Harnack disputes this (A@sston and Expansion, i. p. 81). Tertulhan 
(Ad Uxoiem, it. 1, 2) mplies that marnages between Christians and heathen 
did take place. See Cypnan (Zest. ili. 62); matrimonium cum gentilibus 
non sungendum. 


II 
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teaching in this chapter as to the comparative value of marriage 
and celibacy: the preference given to celibacy is tentative and 
exceptional, to meet exceptional conditions. “No condemnation 
of marriage, no exclusion of the married from the highest bless- 
ings of the Christian life, finds a place in the N.T.” (Swete on 
Rev. xiv. 4, which he says ‘must be taken metaphorically, as the 
symbolical character of the Book suggests.”) See also Goudge, 


pp. 63-65. 


VIII. 1-XI. 1. FOOD OFFERED TO IDOLS. 
VIII. 1-8. General Principles. 


An idol represents nothing which really extsts. Conse- 
quently, eating what zs offered to such a nonentity ts a matter 
of indifference: yet,in tenderness to the scruples of the weak, 
we ought to abstain from eating. 


1Now, as to the subject of food that has been offered in 
sacrifice to idols, we are quite aware (as you say) that we all have 
knowledge; we all are acquainted with the facts and understand 
them. But do not let us forget that knowledge may breed conceit, 
while it is love that builds up character, If any one imagines 
that he has acquired knowledge, he may be sure that he has 
not yet attained to the knowledge to which he ought to have 
attained. ®But if any one has acquired love of God, this is 
the man who is known by God, and God’s recognition of him 
will not breed conceit. * Let us return then from these thoughts 
to the subject of eating the flesh of animals that have been sacri- 
ficed to idols. About that we are quite aware that there is no 
such thing in the world as the being that an idol stands for, and 
that there is no God but one. 5 For even if so-called gods do 
really exist,—if you like, in heaven, or, if you like, on earth; 
and, in fact, there are many such gods and many such lords,— 
6 nevertheless, for us there is but one God, who is the Source of 
all things and our Final End, and but one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom the whole universe was made and through whom 
we were made anew. ‘Still, as I have intimated, we do not find 
in all men the knowledge to which you appeal. On the contrary, 
some of you, through being accustomed all their lives to look 
upon an idol as real, partake of sacrificed meat as if it were a 
real sacrifice to a god, and their conscience, being too weak to 
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guide them aright, is defiled with the consciousness of having 
done something which they feel to be wrong. ®But surely it is 
not food that will affect our relation to God: if we do not eat, 
we are none the worse in Huis sight, and if we do eat, we are 
none the better. °% Always take care, however, that this freedom 
of yours to do as you like about eating or not eating does not 
become an obstacle to the well-being of the weak. 2° For if any 
such person- sees you, who have the necessary knowledge, not 
only eating this meat, but sitting and eating it in the court of the 
idol, will not the very fact of his weakness cause his conscience 
to be hardened—hardened into letting him eat what he still 
believes to be a sacrifice to an idol? 1This must be wrong; 
for it means bringing ruin to the weak man through your know- 
ledge—ruin to the brother for whom Christ died. 1% But in thus 
sinning against your brethren, and in fact giving their conscience 
a blow which it is too weak to stand, ye are sinning against 
Christ. 18Therefore, if what I eat puts a stumbling-block in my 
brother’s way, I will never eat meat again, so long as the world 
lasts, rather than put a stumbling-block in my brother’s way. 


1. Mept Sé trav eiSwAo0bUTwv. St Paul is probably following the 
order of the Corinthians’ questions, but the connexion between 
this subject and the advisability of marriage (vii. 2-5, 9, 36) is 
close. Impurity and the worship of idols were closely allied 
(Rev. li. 14, 20), especially at Corinth, and either evil might lead 
to the other (see Gray on Num. xxv. 1, 2). By ra eidwAdGura is 
meant the flesh that was left over from heathen sacrifices. This 
was either eaten sacrificially, or taken home for private meals, 
or sold in the markets (4 Macc. v. 2; Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25; Rev. 
li. 14, 20). In x. 28 we have iepd@vurov, which, like OedOvroy, gives 
the heathen point of view.* 

otdapev, See Rom. ii. 2, iii. 19, and Evans on 1 Cor. viii. 1, 
additional note, p. 299. The expression is frequent in Paul. 

advres yvaou Exonev. Perhaps a quotation, made with gentle 
irony, from the Corinthians’ letter. See Moffatt, Zit. of MZ, 
p. 112. They had claimed enlightenment—so dear to Greeks— 
on this subject of the true nature of idol-worship. They knew 
now that there were no gods ; the worship of them was a nullity. 
The Apostle does not dispute that, but enlightenment is not 
everything: and in the gift which is better than enlightenment 
the Corinthians are lacking. Some commentators take advres 
to mean all Christians, which has point. It can hardly mean 


* In Aristoph. Aves 1265, mortals are forbidden to send lepd@uroy xamwvdp 
to the gods through the air which belongs to the birds. 
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the Apostle and all who are similarly illuminated: he is urging 
that knowledge is not the prerogative of a privileged few. 

H yraors duatot. Enlightenment is not merely insufficient for 
solving these questions; unless it 1s accompanied by love, it is 
likely to generate pride. While love builds up, mere knowledge 
puffs up. Thus in Col. ii. 18 (the only place outside 1 Cor. in 
which the verb occurs) we have, ¢ix# puovovpevos ind tod vods 
rns gapxes. The Apostle once more glances at the inflated 
self-complacency which was so common at Corinth (iv. 6, 18, 
19, v. 2). ‘Puffed up’ is just what dydry is not (xi. 4). CE. 
ruddopuat, 1 Tim. ili. 6, vi. 43; 2 Tim. in. 4. 2st genus screntiae, quo 
homines tumescunt ; quae quia charitate non est condita, tdeo infiat. 
Ille qui putat se scire, propterea quia intelligtt omnia lictta, et non 
inguinare guod in nos intrat (Matt. xv. 11, 20), dum ad scandalum 
fratris lictta sumit, nondum cognovit quemadmodum oporteat eum 
scire (Atto). Loving consideration for the weakness of others 
buttresses them, and strengthens the whole edifice of the 
Church (Rom. xiv. 15). Ramsay, Pictures of the Apostolic Church, 

ae, 

: ; S¢ dydan oixoSopel. For the first time in this letter St Paul 
uses this verb: but oixodouy occurs iil. g and érouxodopety ui. Io. 
The earliest use of it in his writings is 1 Thess. v. 11, where he 
charges the Thessalonians to ‘build up each the other,’ and it 
becomes one of his favourite metaphors, especially in this Epistle 
(UY. 10, X. 23, XIV. 4, 17), with oixodouy still more frequent. It is 
possible that our Lord’s use of the metaphor of building up His 
Church (Matt. xvi. 18) may have suggested it to the Apostle ; but 
it is a natural metaphor for any one to use, We find it in Acts 
1X. 31, XX. 32; 1 Pet. 11.5; Jude 20; cf. Actsiv. x11. It is used 
of building up individuals, building up a society, and building 
up individuals to form a society (Hort on 1 Pet. i. 5).* The 
metaphor is elaborately worked out Eph. il, 20, 21; cf. 1 Cor. 
ili, 10-14. Jeremiah was set apart from his birth avouxodopetv 
kal karagurevew (Jer. 1.103; cf. xvui. 9, xxiv. 6; Ecclus. xlix. 7). 
In the hymn in praise of aydarn (xiil.) this characteristic is not 
mentioned, Cf. Aristotle (27%. Vic. 1. mu. 6), 76 rédos éariv ob 
yvaots GANG mpagéis: (11. ii. 1) 4 wapotoa wpayyareia ov Bewpias 
everd gory... GX i” ayabol yevmueba: also x. ix. 1. See 
Butler’s “Thirdly” in the Sermon on the Ignorance of Man. 
On oo see Deissmann, Bzd/e Studies, pp. 198f.; Lighs, 
p. 18. 


* In Spencer and other contemporary and earlier writers, ‘ edify’ and 
‘edification’ are used in their original sense of constructing buildings. See 
Church on Faery Queene, 1. i. 34, and Wright, Bzble Word-Book, p. 219. 
It 1s found as late as 1670, ‘‘the re-edifying Layton Church” (Izaac Walton, 
Life of G. Herberi, sub fin.). 
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The punctuation of Griesbach, Bengel, etc., oldauev’ rt, ‘Now about 
things offered we know; because we all have knowledge,’ is intolerably 
harsh. It would be almost impossible in zw 4, and oldapev ére in the two 


places are evidently parallel. Lachmann conjectured that the orginal 
reading was oldayev dre od mdvresx.rd. See Alford. 

St Bernard (Jz Canézca, xxxvi. 3) quotes Persius (i. 27), Scere tuum 
nthzl est, 2st te scare hoc scrat alter, m commenting on this passage, and re- 
marks: Szent gud scire volunt, ut sciantur ipsi , et turpis vanztas est. Et 
sunt quz serve volunt, ut sctentram suam vendant ; et turprs guaestus est, 
Sed sunt quogue qui scire volunt ut aedificent ; et charztas est. 


2. et Tus Bonet. ‘If any one fancies (existimat, Vulg.; stbz 
videtur, Beza) that he knows anything.’ The Corinthians fancied 
that they knew ; éyvwxévau (perf.) that they had acquired know- 
ledge, and that the knowledge was complete. If they had had 
more real knowledge they would have been less confident. It 
is the man of superficial knowledge that 1s ready to solve all 
questions ; and this readiness is evidence of want of real know- 
ledge, for it shows that he does not know how ignorant he is. 
Cf. iii, 18, xi. 16; 1 Tim. i. 7. In ovmw there is no reference 
to a future life. 


3. el 8€ tig dyawG. This is the sure test, love; and love of 
the highest of all objects, which is the highest form of love,— 
the love of Love Itself. This is a very different thing from 
thinking that one knows something. 

obtos éyvwotat bw atrod. The sentence is ambiguous in 
grammar, for either pronoun may refer to the man, and either 
to God; but there is no reasonable doubt that otros is the man, 
who is recognized and acknowledged by God as His. Ina 
special sense, ‘The Lord knoweth them that are His’ (2 Tim. 
ii. 19; Ps.1.6; Nahumi. 7; Jer.1.5; Isa. xlix. 1). To Moses 
He said, ‘I know thee by name,’ Otdd oe aapa wavras (Exod. 
XXXilil. 12, 17). It is in this sense that the man who loves God 
is known by God. We might have expected the Apostle to say, 
either, ‘He who knows God is known by Him’ (Gal. iv. 9), or 
‘He who loves God is loved by Him’ (1 John iv. 19): but the 
combination of the two verbs is more telling, and more to his 
purpose. One who in this special sense is known by God may 
safely be assumed to possess what may rightly be called yvaors 
and not something which merely generates pride. He has the 
highest recognition of all in being known by God, and is not 
eager to show off in order to gain the recognition of men. J/le 
veram habet scientiam qui Deum diligit; et quit diligit Deum, 
Jratris, ut suam, diligit salvationem (Atto). Consequently, the 
man who loves God is the one who can rightly solve the question 
about food offered to idols. What effect will his partaking of 
it have on his fellow-Christian’s progress in holiness? 
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4. Mepi ris Bpdcews ody. After these preliminary considera- 
tions (vv. 1-3), which indicate the direction in which a solution 
of the question is likely to be found, he returns with a resump- 
tive oy (Gal. iii. 5) to the question mentioned in v. 1, and states 
it more definitely. We now learn that it was respecting the 
lawfulness of eatzng what had been offered to idols that the 
Corinthians wanted to have his decision. It was a question of 
very frequent occurrence. In private sacrifices certain portions 
of the animal were the perquisite of the priests, but nearly all 
the rest might be taken away by the offerer, to be eaten at home 
or sold. In public sacrifices made by the state the skins and 
carcases, which at Athens sometimes amounted to hundreds, 
were an important source of revenue and patronage, the skins 
being sold for the state (ro Sepzarixdv), and the flesh being 
distributed to magistrates and others, who would sell what they 
did not need for home consumption. Smith, Dict. of Grk. and 
Rom. Ant. u. p. 585. In the markets and in private houses 
eldwAdbura were constantly to be found. 

oidapev, Here again he seems to be quoting from the 
Corinthian letter; ‘What you say about the nullity of idols is 
quite true, but it does not settle the matter.’ Cf. 1 Tim. i. 8. 

drt obSév efSodov .. . Ste oddels Oeds. These two clauses 
are parallel, and they should be translated in a similar way; 
and, as ovde’s cannot be the predicate, oid& is not the predicate, 
although most versions take it so (guia nihil est idolum in mundo, 
Vulg.; dass etn Gotze nichts in der Welt set, Luth.). Either, 
‘that there is no idol in the world, and that there is no God 
but one,’ or ‘that nothing in the world is an idol, and that no 
being is God except one,’ is probably right, and the former is 
far better: cf. Mark x. 18; Luke xvili. 19. An idol professes 
to be an image of a god, not of the only God, and such a thing 
does not, and cannot, exist, for you cannot represent what has 
no existence. If there is no Zeus, an eidwAov of Zeus is an 
impossibility. It represents ‘a no-god’ (see Driver on Deut. 
xxxii 17, 21), and the maker of it érAace aird yoveupa, dav- 
taciav wevdy (Hab. i. 18). This is what is meant by ‘they ate 
the sacrifices of the dead’ (Ps. cvi. 283; cf. cxv. 4~8, cxxxv. 
15-18), deaf and dumb idols (xii. 2) in contrast to the living 
God. They are called vexpot, Wisd. xiii. 10, xv. 17. Jews 
‘regarded them as ‘nothing’ (aven), mere ‘lies’ (edi/m). 

With év xoouw here compare Rom. v. 13. In the ordered 
universe there can be only one God, viz., the God who 
made it. 

D*E 17, Vulg. read wept 52 ris Bocicews without ofv. D* has wept de 


Tis yrdoews, and P 121, wepl ris yuwoews ofv. After obdels Oeds, NIK L, 
Syrr. add repos, asin AV. None of these readings is likely to be right. 
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B. kat ydp elmep x.r.A. ‘For even granted that there are so- 
called gods, whether in heaven or upon earth, just as there are 
gods many and lords many.’ Here eizep ciciv and dozep eiciv 
are correlative, and «icity must be taken in the same sense in 
both clauses. If both refer to what really exists, the meaning 
will be, ‘If you like to say that, because there are super- 
natural beings in abundance, as we all believe, therefore the 
so-called gods of the heathen really exist, nevertheless for us 
Christians there is only one God.’* If both refer to heathen 
superstition, the meaning will be, ‘Granted that there are so- 
called gods, as there are—plenty of them ; still for us,’ etc. He 
seems to mean that zo the worshippers the idol zs an object 
of adoration; so that, while actually they worship a nonentity, 
ethically they are worshippers of Sada (x. 20). Jehovah is 
God of gods and Lord of lords (Deut. x. 17; Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 3), 
and therefore the second eiviy probably refers to actual existence. 
Moreover, St Paul, while denying that the heathen gods existed 
(see Lightfoot on Gal. iv. 8), yet held that heathen sacrifices 
were offered to beings that do exist (x. 19-21); there were 
supernatural powers behind the idols, although not the gods 
which the idols represented. It is perhaps too much to say 
that efrep, which in N.T. is peculiar to St Paul (2 Thess. i. 6; 
Rom. ui. 30, viil. 9, 17), is used of what the writer holds to 
be true or probable, yet it certainly does not imply that the 
hypothesis is improbable: ‘granted that’ is the meaning. See 
Sanday and Headlam, p. 96; Thackeray, p. 144. ‘ Whether in 
heaven or on earth’ gives the two main divisions of the xécpos 
in v. 4. Dicuntur dit in caelo, ut sol, luna et varia sidera ; in 
terra, imago Jovis, Mercurit atque Herculis (Atto). More pro- 
bably the latter are the heavenly, while the earthly are the 
nymphs, fauns, etc. See Stanley’s notes on this verse. 


6. GAN’ Hiv els Ceds 6 matmp. ‘Nevertheless (whatever may 
the truth about these), for us believers (emphatically) there is 
one God, the Father, from whom come all things, while we tend 
towards Him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, we also through Him.t There are two parallel triplets ; 
Geo rodAol, els Beds, Ta wavra : KUptor moAXot, els Kiupuos, ra 
awavra, The one God is compared on the one side with many 
gods, on the other with the sum total of the universe: so also 
the one Lord. The comparison results in opposition in the one 
case, in harmony in the other. The zoAAo/é are intolerable rivals 

* Quocunque te flexeris, tb illum videbis occurrentem tibt ; nihil ab illo 
wacat, opus suum ipse zmplet (Seneca, De Benef. iv. 8; compare M. Aurelius, 
xii. 28, Xen. Mem. Iv. ui. 13). There is a close parallel in 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

{ With elwep . . . d\Ad here compare éav... dAAdiniv. 15. The context 
implies ‘ on/y one God.’ See Deissmann, Vew Light on the N.T. p. 81. 
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to the els @eds and «is Kupios : ra wadvra are welcome creatures. 
The jets, like the previous jiv, means ‘we Christians.’ Bruta 
animalia et injideles homines in terram curvantur et terrena quae- 
runt ;* nos vero per fidem et desiderium tendimus in eum a quo 
descendimus (Herv.). God is the central Fount and the central 
Goal: all beings proceed from the former; only believers 
consciously work towards the latter. See Resch, Agrapha, 
p. 129. 

In the case of Jesus Christ we have the same preposition 
(Sua c. gen.) with both ra advra and qyets.f But 60° od does 
not refer to the same fact as 8’ airov. The former points to 
the Son’s work in creation, the latter to His work in the new 
creation of mankind. ‘If any man is in Christ there 1s a new 
creation’ (2 Cor. v. 17; see Lightfoot on Gal. vi. 15). “This 
verse contains the earliest statement in the N.T. as to the work 
of our Lord in creation. This is stated more fully in Col. i. 
16-18. There, as here, the work of our Lord in creation and 
His work for the Church are spoken of together” (Goudge). 
Per quem creati sumus ut essemus, per tpsum recreatt sumus ut 
unum Deum intelligeremus, atque tdolum nthil esse recognos- 
ceremus (Atto). The statement 1s clear evidence of the Apostle’s 
belief in the pre-existence of Christ ; see on x. 4, where we have 
similar evidence. Schmiedel remarks that Paul nowhere else 
ascribes to Christ a share in the work of creation; but, as he 
frequently teaches the pre-existence, it is not going much further 
to ascribe to Him this work. Wace & Schaff, Wicene Library, 
IV. Athanasius, p. xxi. n.; Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent 
Research, p. 131, J. Kaftan, Jesus u. Paulus, p. 64; Weinel, 
St Paul, p. 45. 


B, Fay. omit d\N before fui. N* omits Oeds. B, Aeth. have év év 
for dt od. 


7. ANN odk é& raow f yvGous. ‘But not in all people is 
there the knowledge’ which is necessary for eating idol-meats 
without harm. They do not know the principle on which the 
more enlightened do this. Mon omnes sctunt guod propter con- 
tempium hoc factatis, sed putant vos propter venerationem hoc 
Jaceve (Primasius); and they know that any veneration of an 
idol must be wrong. There is perhaps a difference intended 

* But the unbelieving heathen must not be wholly excluded from the els 
avréy. While the Jew was being drawn by a special revelation through the 
Prophets towards God, the Gentile was groping his way in a general revelation 
through the order of Nature towards Him, till the course of both was com- 
pleted by the revelation in Christ (Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, p. 15). 

} The AV. is very inaccurate, translating e/s ‘in’ instead of ‘unto,’ and 


did ‘ by’ instead of ‘through.’ B. W. Bacon regards oz. 6 and 8 as quotati 
from the Corinthians’ letter. Se q 1005 
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between having knowledge (v. 1) and its being zz them as an 
effective and illuminating principle. 

ties Sé TH ocummOeta Ews dpti tou cidddou. To take €ws dpri 
with éo@iovowv, ‘continue the practice of eating such food even 
until now,’ simplifies the translation, but it is not correct: ry o. 
éws dpte vr. €i6. is all one expression, in which éws dpre (iv. 13, 
xv. 6) qualifies t7 o. It is the force of habit which lasts even 
until now. They have been so accustomed to regard an idol 
as a reality, as representing a god that exists, that even now, 
in spite of their conversion, they cannot get nid of the feeling 
that, by eating food which has been offered to an idol, they 
are taking part in the worship of heathen gods; they cannot 
eat é« wiorews (Rom. xiv. 23). Consequently, when the example 
of other Christians encourages them to eat meat of this kind, 
they do what they feel to be wrong. ‘But some, through the 
force of habit which still clings to them respecting the idol, eat 
the meat as being an idol sacrifice.’ Missionaries at the present 
day have similar experiences. <A belief in witchcraft long con- 
tinues to lurk in otherwise well-instructed Christians, and 
(against their reason and their conscience) they allow them- 
selves to be influenced by it. Note the emphasis on rf ovvnbeig. 
ews aprt, and compare the datives in Gal. vi. 12 and Rom. xi. 31. 

Kat  auveldnots adr&v doberhs odo podtverat. ‘And so their 
conscience, being weak, is defiled.’ It is defiled, not by the 
partaking of polluted food, for food cannot pollute (Mark vii. 
18, 19; Luke xi. 41), but by the doing of something which the 
unenlightened conscience does not allow. Cf. 2 Cor. vil 1. An 
uninstructed conscience may condemn what is not wrong, or allow 
what is; but even in such cases it ought to be obeyed. See notes 
on Rom. xiv. 23. It is not quite clear what is meant by dcOerys. 
It may mean ‘too weak to resist the temptation of following 
the example of others,’ or ‘weak through being untlluminated,’ * 
In either case it is defiled by a consciousness of guilt. The 
man feels that he is doing what is wrong; and, until he knows 
the real merits of the case, he is doing what is wrong. For 
cuvnbeia see xi. 16; John xvilil. 39; 4 Mac. ii. 12 (6 yap vopos 
kal THs didwv cuvybeias Seowdle, dia rovypias adrots éedéyxwv), 
vi. 13, Xili. 22, 273 and for ovveidyous see notes on Rom. ii. 15 
and Westcott on Heh. ix. 9, p. 293: ovveidyous is rare in LXX, 
frequent in the Pauline Epistles and Hebrews. See Hastings, 

* Perhaps xi. 30 indicates that do0ev7js here means ‘ unhealthy,’ ‘ morbid,’ 
and so ‘incapable of healthy action’: cf. Luke x. 9; Acts v. 15. Words 
signifying weakness of body easily become used of mental and moral weak- 
ness, A healthy conscience would not be uneasy about eating such food, 
and eating would then cause no defilement. In Ecclus. xxi. 28 the slanderer 


pondver rhy éavrot Yuxiv: in blackening his neighbour’s character he violates 
and blackens his own conscience. 
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DB. 1. pp. 468f. The ‘weakness’ consists in giving moral 
value to things that are morally indifferent. That must lessen 
the power of conscience. 

auwnbelg (N* ABP 17, Copt. Aeth.) is to be preferred to cuvedjoet 
(8? DEFGL, Vulg. Arm.), and éws dere should precede roi eldddov 
(NBDEFG, Latt ), not follow it (ALP) ‘With conscience of the 
idol’ (AV.) is hardly mtelligible, and ‘with consciousness of the idol’ 1s 
not much better. If cuverdjoe be adopted, we must expand the meaning ; 
‘with the scruple of conscience which they feel about the idol’ (Evans). 

8. Bpdpo Sé fpas ob wapaorice. TH OcG. ‘Commend’ (AV., 
RV.) is perhaps a trifle too definite for raptoryue: ‘present’ is 
accurate, meaning ‘present for approbation or condemnation.’ 
In this passage the Apostle probably had approbation chiefly 
in his mind, but in what follows both alternatives are given. 
Food will not bring us into any relation, good or bad, with God: 
it will have no effect on the estimate which He will form respect- 
ing us, or on the judgment which He will pronounce upon us. 
It 1s not one of the things which we shall have to answer for 
(Rom, xiv.17). Its the clean heart, and not clean food, that will 
matter; and the weak brother confounds the two. ‘The question 
of tense (see small print below) 1s important. The future can 
hardly refer to anything but the Day of Judgment. For the 
verb cf. Rom. vi. 13, xiv. 10; 2 Cor. iv. 14. The translation 
‘commend’ obscures the reference to a judgment to come: 
‘will not affect our standing before God’ is right. 

oltre edv pi) ddywper, Gorepodpeba. ‘If we abstain from 
eating we are not prejudiced (in God’s sight), and if we eat 
we have no advantage.’ We lose nothing by refraining from 
using our liberty in this matter, and we gain nothing by 
exercising it. Others explain itorepoduefa of being inferior to 
the man who does not abstain, and epecoevouey of being 
superior to the man who does abstain. This explanation is 
somewhat superficial and loses all connexion with the preceding 
sentence. Almost certainly 76 @e@ is to be understood in both 
clauses. See Alexander, Zhe £thics of St Paul, p. 2309. 

For quads the evidence is overwhelming, but 8* 17, 37 read duaés. The 
two words are often confused in MSS. srapacrijoes (N A B17, Copt.) is 
to be preferred to aaploryos (N°? DELP, Latt ). The ydp after the first 
ofre (DEF GLP, Vulg-Clem.) should be omitted (" AB 17, Am. Copt. 
Arm. Aeth.). And probably odre dav uh ¢., tor. should precede offre day 
g., wep. (A* B, Am. Copt. Arm ) rather than we versa (8 D F L P, Syrr ). 
The interchange of the verbs, diy wh ¢., wep., obre dav o., tor. (A as 
is not likely to be right, although adopted by Lachm. The interchange 
of the clauses was a natural correction, in order to put the positive before 
the negative hypothesis. The Apostle puts the negative first, because that 
is the course which he recommends ; ‘If we do not eat, although we may, 
we are in no worse position before God.’ The form zepiccetoueba 
(B, Orig.), adopted by the Revisers, 1s probably a mechanical assimilation 
to vorepovpeda, 
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9. Bréere SE py tos 4 efoucia Gpav. ‘Take heed, however, 
lest this liberty of yours prove a stumbling-block to the weak.’ 
It is lawful for those whose consciences are enlightened to do 
as they like about it (éfovctay as in vii. 37, ix. 4, and as éeorw 
in vi. 12); their eating will not do them any harm. But it may 
do harm to others, and thus may bring the eaters into a worse 
position before God. See notes on Rom. xiv. 13, 20: excepting 
the quotation in 1 Pet. ii. 8, wpéoxoppa in N.T. is confined to 
this passage and Romans; in LXX it is not rare. It is that 
against which the man with weak sight stumbles; it is no 
obstacle to the man who sees his way; but the weak-sighted 
must be considered.* 


doGevéow (NA BD EF, etc.), asin vw. 7; do@évovew (L, Chrys. Thdrt } 
perhaps from v. 11. P has quav. 


10. év ciSwdio Katakeipevov. In order to show how the 
offendiculum (Vulg.) arises, he takes an extreme case. A Cor- 
inthian, in a spirit of bravado, to show his superior enlightenment 
and the wide scope of his Christian freedom, not only partakes 
of idol-meats, but does so at a sacrificial banquet within the 
precincts of the idol-temple. This was Zev se idolatrous; but 
St Paul holds the more severe condemnation in reserve: see on 
x. 14f.f The rov éxovra yvaouw may mean either that this 1s the 
man’s own belief about himself, or that it is the weak brother’s 
opinion of him. EiééAuov, vocabulim aptum ad deterrendum 
(Beng.), is not classical: in LXX it occurs 1 Esdr. ii. 10; Bel 11; 
t Mac. i. 47 (v.d. ei8wda), x. 83 3 and in 1 Sam. xxxi. 10 we have 
the analogous “Acrapretov, like “AvoAAuvetov, TLovedwvetoy, etc.t 
Such words are frequent in papyri. 

dobevois Svtos. ‘Seeing that he is weak.’ It is just because 
he is feeble in insight and character that this following of a 
questionable example ‘builds up’ his conscience in a disastrous 


* ‘The stronger one can, for the sake of the weaker, refrain from using 
this liberty ; but the weaker cannot, on account of his conscience, follow the 
example of the stronger” (B. Weiss). 

+ Grenfell and Hunt (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, i. p. 177) give an invitation 
to sup at the «Alyy of the Lord Serapis in the Serapeium. There is another 
invitation to a meal in honour of cae in a private house. See Bach- 
mann, p. 307; also Deissmann, Light, p. 355. 

+ It is possible that St Paul used the unusual word eléwdov, because he 
was unwilling to put words with such sacred associations as lepov or vads to 
any such use (Edwards). But efdwAov (v. 4) suggests e/ddédcov, and no other 
word would have expressed the meaning so clearly. It is also possible that 
oixodounOjoera (a strange word in this connexion) is a sarcastic quotation 
of a Corinthian expression. Perhaps they talked of ‘edifying’ the weak 
brethren by showing them to what lengths they could go. This was 
‘‘educating their consciences,” but it was a ruznosa aedificateo (Calv.). The 
best MSS. have eldwAlw, not eldwreiy: compare ddvioy, Matt. xvii. 27. In 
Luke x. 34, mavddxcov is well attested, 
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way. His conscience is not sufficiently instructed to tell him 
that he may eat without scruple, and yet he eats. Doing 
violence to scruples is no true edification: it 1s rather a pulling 
down of bulwarks. Tertullian seems to have had this passage 
in his mind when he says of those who are seduced into heresy ; 
Solent quidem isti infirimtores aedtficari in ruinam (De Praescr. 
Haer. 3). Atto paraphrases ; provocabitur manducare tdolothyta, 
non tanien ea fide gua tu. It is ruinosa aedificatio, guae in sana 
doctrina fundata non est (Calv.). 


The cé before réy éxovra is omitted by BFG, Vulg. Some editors 
bracket it, but it is well attested (NADELP, Syrr Copt. Arm). 
GdoronOycerat is an insipid conjecture for olxodoun@joerat, which 1s 
deliberately chosen with gentle irony, and needs no mending. 


1]. dwodhuta, yap 6 doGevav év t. o. yv. ‘For it is destruc- 
tion that he who is weak finds in thy knowledge.’ Ruin, and 
not building up, is what he is getting by following the example 
of one who is better instructed than himself. There is the 
tragedy of it; that the illumination of one Corinthian is pre- 
cisely the field in which another Corinthian takes the road to 
ruin. And the tragedy reaches a climax in the fact that the 
one who is led astray is the brother in Christ of him who leads 
him astray, and is one whom Christ died to save from ruin. 
The last clause could hardly be more forcible in its appeal; 
every word tells; ‘the brother,’ not a mere stranger; ‘for the 
sake of whom,’ precisely to rescue him from destruction; 
‘Christ,’ no less than He; ‘died,’ no less than that: cf Rom. 
xiv. 15. Zu evts occasio mortis ejus propter quem Christus, ut 
redimeret, mortuus est (Herv.). See Matt. xvii. 6. 


dirod. yap (8* B 17, Copt. Goth ) is to be preferred to xal dod. 
(8? D*, de) or dwod. oy (AP 39). And xal darodetrat, though well sup- 
ported (DDE FGL, Vulg. Syrr. Arm. Aeth.), looks like a correction to 
assimilate the tense with olxodouyPjcera: and carry on the question through 
v. 11, The question ends at éc@few, and what follows is explanation. 
The emphatic position of dwdéd)Avraz, and also the tense, have forces it 
1S ne less than destruction that results, and the destruction is already at 
work, 


12. obrws 5€é dpaprdvovres eis tods 48. ‘But by sinning 
against your brothers in such a way as this’: otrws is emphatic. 
This verse confirms the view that eis 7. 18. cua duopr. (vi. 18) 
must mean ‘sins against his own body.’ 

kal rumtrovres. ‘ And by inflicting blows upon their conscience 
In its weakness.’ The xod makes the duaprdvovres more definite, 
by showing the kind of injury. The force of the present 
participles should be noted : the wounding is a continued pro- 
cess, and so also 1s the weakliness; not doOevy, but dcOevodcayv. 
Nowhere else in N.T. is rvm7w used in a metaphorical sense: 
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elsewhere only in the Synoptists and Acts. But this sense occurs 
in LXX (1 Sam. i. 8; Prov. xxvi. 22; Dan. xi. 20). ‘Wounding’ 
and ‘weakening’ are in emphatic contrast: what requires the 
tenderest handling is brutally treated, so that its sensibility is 
numbed. The wounding is not the shock which the weak 
Christian receives at seeing a fellow-Christian eating idol-meats 
in an idol-court, but the inducement to do the like, although he 
believes it to be wrong. His conscience is lamed by being 
crushed. This is the third metaphor used respecting the weak 
conscience ; it is soiled (v. 7), made to stumble (v. 9), wounded 
(v. 12). The order of the words is a climax; ‘inflicting blows, 
not on the back, but on the conscience, and on the conscience 
when it is in a weakly state.’ 

eis Xptoréy du. Like otrws and rumrovres, eis Xp. is emphatic 
by position: ‘it is against Christ that ye are sinning.’ St Paul 
may have known the parable of the Sheep and the Goats 
(Matt. xxv. 40, 45), but Christ Himself had taught him that an 
injury to the brethren was an injury to Himself (Acts ix. 4, 5). 

13. Sidmwep. ‘For this very reason,’ z.e. to avoid sinning 
against Christ ; the wép strengthens the 6.0: here and x. 14 only, 
in N.T. See 2 Mac. v. 20, vi. 27. 

ei Bpdpa x.t.d. ‘If food causes my brother to stumble, I will 
certainly never eat flesh again for evermore, that I may not make 
my brother to stumble.’ The declaration is conditional. If the 
Apostle knows of definite cases in which his eating food will lead 
to others being encouraged to violate the dictates of conscience, 
then certainly he will never eat meat so long as there is real 
danger of this (x. 28, 29). But if he knows of no such danger, 
he will use his Christian freedom and eat without scruple 
(x. 25-27). He does not, of course, mean that the whole practice 
of Christians is to be regulated with a view to the possible 
scrupulousness of the narrow-minded. That would be to sacrifice 
our divinely given liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17) to the ignorant pre- 
judices of bigots. The circumstances of this or that Christian 
may be such that it is his duty to abstain from intoxicants, 
although he is never tempted to drink to excess ; but Christians 
in general are bound by no such rule, and it would be tyranny 
to try to impose such a rule. 

The change from Bpapa to xpéa is natural enough. If such 
a thing as food (which is always a matter of indifference) 
causes ... I will never again eat flesh (which is in question 
here),’ etc. Note how he harps on ade dos. 

In dealing with both the question of fornication and that of 
eating idol-meats, the Apostle brings the solution ultimately from 
our relation to Christ. Fornication is taking from Christ what 
is His property and giving it toa harlot. Reckless eating of idol- 
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meats is an injury inflicted on Christ. In neither case does he 
appeal to the decree of the Apostles at the conference in Jerusalem 
(Acts xv. 20, 29). The principles to which he appeals were far 
more cogent, especially for Greeks.* Compare carefully Rom. 
XIX. 14, 17, 21. 


In his recent (1908) paper on the Apostolic Decree (Acts xv. 20-29), 
Dr. Sanday says; ‘‘ The decree was only addressed in the first instance to a 
limited area: and I can well believe that 1t soon fell into comparative disuse 
even within that area. It is true that, as we read 1t in the Acts, the decree 
has the appearance of a very authoritative document. Something of this 
appearance may be due to a mistaken estimate on the part of St Luke him- 
self. But, even so, we are apt to read into it more than it really means. 
For the moment the decree had a real significance: 1t meant a united 
Christendom, instead of a disunited. Many an official document has had 
a temporary success of this kind, which the course of events has soon 
caused to become a dead letter. That was really the fate of the decree. 
The tide of events ebbed away from it, and 1t was left on the beach 
stranded and lifeless—lifeless at least for the larger half of the Chuich, for 
that Gentile Church which soon began to advance by leaps and bounds.” 

‘* As to any further difficulty from St Paul’s treatment of meats offered 
in sacrifice to idols, I confess that I think little of it. He could upon 
occasion become a Jew to the Jews. But the decree, we may be sure, 
made no impression upon his mind. It ‘‘contributed nothing” to his 
Gospel. It was no outcome of his religious principles. It was just a 
practical concordat, valid in certain specified regions and under certain 
definite conditions But when he was altogether outside these, among his 
own converts, he dealt with them by his own methods, and without any 
thought of the authorities at Jerusalem.” 

The inference, from St Paul’s silence, that Acts xv. belongs to a period 
later than this Epistle, 1s quite untenable. 


IX. 1-27. THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF FORBEARANCE. 


I have not asked you to forego more rights than I forego 
myself. For the sake of others I surrender, not only what 
any Christian may claim, but what I can claim as an 
Apostle. 


1Can it be denied that I am a free agent, that I have the 
authority and independence of an Apostle? I have seen our 
Lord face to face and He made me His Apostle, and you who 
were won over to Him through me are a standing proof of my 
Apostleship. *It may be possible for other Christians to 
question whether I am an Apostle or not, but you at least 
cannot do so, for your very existence as a Christian Church is 
the seal which authenticates my Apostleship. ®There you have 
my answer to those who challenge my claim. 

* See Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, i. 57, 63. 
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4Surely we are free to do as we think best about eating and 
drinking at the cost of the Churches, ®to do as we think best 
about taking with us on our journey a Christian sister as a wife, 
as also the rest of the Apostles do, and the brethren of the 
Lord, and Peter. Or is it only I and Barnabas that are not 
free to do as we think best about working no longer for a living ? 
7 No soldier on service finds his own outfit and rations. If you 
plant a vineyard, you expect to partake of the produce, and if 
you tend cattle, you expect to get a share of the milk. 

8T am not saying all this merely from a worldly point of 
view. ®The Divine Law assumes just the same principle. In 
the Law of Moses it stands written, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox while it is treading out the grain. Do you think that it was 
merely out of consideration for the oxen that God caused that to 
be written? Surely He was looking beyond them, and it is 
really for us preachers that He says this. No doubt it was in 
our interest that this law was enacted; because thus the 
principle is laid down that the plougher ought not to plough, and 
the thresher ought not to thresh, without a good prospect of 
sharing in the profit. 44 Well then, if it is we who in your 
hearts sowed the seeds of spiritual life, is it a very outrageous 
thing that we out of your purses shall reap some worldly benefit P 
12Tf others get their share of this right of maintenance from you, 
have not we who taught you first a still better right? Neverthe- 
less, we did not avail ourselves of this right. On the contrary, 
we put up with every kind of privation, rather than cause the 
spread of the Glad-tidings of Christ to be in any way hampered. 
13Qf course you know that those who are engaged in the 
temple-services are maintained out of the temple-funds; those 
who serve at the altar share the sacrifices with the altar. 14On 
the same principle the Lord directed that those who proclaim the 
Glad-tidings should out of this work get enough to live on. 
15 But I have availed myself of none of these pleas. 

Now do not think that I write all this in order that the 
maintenance due to preachers should henceforth be granted in 
my case. Indeed not; for it would be better for me by far to 
die than submit to that: no one shall make void my glorying in 
taking nothing for my work. ¢It is quite true that I do preach 
the Glad-tidings ; but there is no glorying about that: it is a 
duty which I must perform,—must, because it will be the worse 
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for me if I do not perform it. 1! If I did this spontaneously, I 
should have my pay: but seeing that I do it because I must, it 
is a stewardship which has been entrusted tome. 148 What pay 
then do I get? Why, the pleasure of being a preacher who gives 
the Glad-tidings free of charge, so as not to use to the full a 
preacher’s right to maintenance. 

19So far from claiming my full rights, I submit to great 
curtailments. For, free and independent though I am from all 
men, yet I made myself all men’s slave, in order that I might 
win more of them. 2 Thus to the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might win Jews. That means that to those under the Mosaic 
Law I became like one of themselves (although, of course, I am 
nothing of the kind), that I might win those under the Law. 
21 To the Gentiles who are free from the Law I became like one 
of them (although, of course, I am not free from God’s law; on 
the contrary, I am under Christ’s law), that I might win those 
who are free from the Law. ** To the men of tender scruples 
I became like one of them, that I might win such people as 
these. In short, to all kinds of men I have assumed all kinds of 
characters, in order at all costs to save some. 73 But all this 
variety I practise for one and the same reason, that I may not 
keep the Gospel to myself but share its blessings with others. 

#4°You know that the competitors in a race all run, but only 
one gets the prize. * You must run like him, so as to secure it. 
Now, every one that competes in the games is in all directions 
temperate. ‘They verily aim at winning a perishable crown, but 
we one that is imperishable. *°TI accordingly so run as being in 
no doubt about my aim; I so fight as not wasting blows on the 
air. #’Far from it; I direct heavy blows against my body, and 
force it to be my slave, lest my preaching to others should end 
in my own rejection. 

It is a mistake to regard this chapter as an independent 
section in defence of the writer’s claim to be an Apostle. It is 
part of the discussion of the question as to eating food that has 
been offered to idols, in the midst of which it is inserted. 
Christians may eat such food, without fear of pollution; but in 
doing so they may harm other Christians: therefore, where there 
is risk of harming others, they should forbear. To show that 
this forbearance ought not to seem hard, he points out that his 
habitual forbearance is greater than that which he would 
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occasionally claim from them. As in vi. 1, he begins with 
animated questions. The conjecture that ix. I-x. 22 is part of 
the letter mentioned in v. 9 is not probable. 


1, Odk eipi ehedOepos ; odk eipl didotodhos ; This is the order of 
the questions in the best texts (see below). ‘Have I not the 
freedom of a Christian? Have I not the rights of an Apostle?’ 
Logically, this is the better order; but even if it were not, the 
evidence for it is too strong to be set aside on such grounds. It 
is the thought that he forbears to claim, not only what any 
Christian may claim, but also the exceptional claims of an 
Apostle, that makes him digress on an explanation of what an 
Apostle may claim. In v. 19 he glances back at his general 
independence. Cf. Gal. 11. 4, 5. 

obxt “I, 7. K. tpadv édpaxa; This question and the next 
vindicate the claim made in the second question. He is 
certainly an Apostle, for he has the essential qualification of 
having seen the Risen Lord (Acts i. 22, ii. 32, 1ii. 15, iv. 33, etc.), 
and his preaching has had the power of an Apostle (2 Cor. ui. 1 f., 
xii. 12). The reference is to the Lord’s appearance to him on 
the way to Damascus,—dé6@y xdpot (xv. 8); an appearance 
which he regarded as similar in kind to the appearances to the 
Eleven on the Easter Day and afterwards. Whether he is also 
referring to the experiences mentioned in Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17, 
and 2 Cor. x1i. 2~4 is uncertain. It is a mistake to say that we 
are not told that he saw the Lord who spoke to him on the 
way to Damascus. This is expressly stated, Acts ix. 17 (d¢6eis), 
27 (eidev), xxii. 14 (idetv).* Note that in this important question 
we have the stronger form of the negative, which .is specially 
frequent in this argumentative Epistle (i. 20, ili. 3, v. 12, vi. 7, 
Vili. 10, x. 16, 18). In the N.T. Epistles it is almost confined 
to this group of the Pauline Epistles. 

Nowhere else does St Paul use the expression ‘I have seen 
Jesus the Lord,’ and he seldom uses the name ‘ Jesus’ without 
‘Christ’ either before or after. See notes on Rom. 1. 1, pp. 3f. 
When he does use the name ‘ Jesus’ he commonly refers to our 
Lord’s life on earth, especially in connexion with His Death or 
Resurrection (1 Thess. i. 10, iv. 14; 2 Cor. iv. 10-14). In 
Rom. iv. 24 we have ‘Jesus our Lord,’ as here, and in both 
cases the reference is to the risen Jesus. The use of ‘Jesus’ 
without ‘Christ’ is very rare in the later Epistles: once in 
Philippians (ii. 10), once in Ephesians (iv. 21), and not at all 
in Colossians or the Pastoral Epistles. See J. A. Robinson, 
Ephesians, pp. 23, 107; Milligan, Thessalonians, p. 135 ; Selbie, 

* See Weinel, St Paul, pp. 79f.; A. T. Robertson, Zgochs un the Life of 
St Paul, pp. 39 f., a valuable chapter. 
12 
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Aspects of Christ, pp. 71f., a careful discussion of the question 
whether it is possible to separate the Christ of St Paul from 
the Jesus of history. See also the lectures of Dr. Moffatt and 
Dr. Milligan in Religion and the Modern World, Hodder, 1909, 
pp. 205-253. The Christ who appeared to Saul on the road 
to Damascus declared Himself to be the historic Jesus whom 
Saul was persecuting, and he thus not merely saw Jesus our 
Lord, but received a ‘voice from His mouth’ (Acts xxii. 14). 
That rested on his own testimony ; but the fact of his conversion 
and the work that he had done since that day was known to all 
(av. 153 2 Cor. xii. 12). 

73 épyov pou. The founding of the Corinthian Church was 
a work worthy of an Apostle: ad effectu jam secundo loco probat 
suum Apostolatum (Calv.). Edwards quotes meum opus es (Seneca, 
£p. 34). Lest he should seem to be claiming what he disclaims 
in iii. 5-7, he adds ‘in the Lord’: only in that power could such 
a work have been accomplished (ii. 9, iv. 15). 


The order of the first two questions adopted above (é\e’@epos before 
dméorodos) 1s that of 8 A BP, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth., Orig. Tert. The 
other is that of DE FGKL, Goth., which with P, Arm. insert Xpioréy 
either before or after’ Incodvy & AB, Am. and other versions omit Xpicrév. 


2. el Grows odk eipt dadotodos. The emphatic tyeis of the 
previous clause leads to an arvgumentum ad hominem. The 
Corinthians are the very last people who could reasonably 
question his claim to be an Apostle: at any rate to them he 
must be one.* ‘For my certificate of Apostleship are ye’ 
(2 Cor. ili. 2). They themselves are a certificate of the fact, a 
certificate the validity of which lies in the same sphere as the 
success of his work; it is ‘in the Lord.’ Authentication is the 
idea which is specially indicated by the figurative ogpayis. No- 
where in N.T. does o@payis seem to be used, as often in later 
writings, with reference to baptism. See notes on Rom. iv. rr, 
p. 107; Lightfoot, £72. of Clem. i. p. 226; Hastings, DZ. 
Art. ‘Seal.’ Preachers who were not Apostles might convert 
many, but the remarkable spiritual gifts which Corinthians 
possessed were a guarantee that one who was more than a mere 
preacher had been sent to them. Paulus a fructu colligit se 
aivinitus mtssum esse (Calv.). The aAos may allude to the 
Galatians. 


* ddAd ye occurs nowhere else in N.T., except Luke xxiv. 21, where see 
footnote, p. §53. He could not prove to any one that he had seen the Lord ; 
but Corinthians at any rate had no need of such evidence to convince them 
that he was an Apostle. He seems to be glancing at the rival teachers who 
questioned his claim to the title. See Dobschutz, Probleme des Ap. Leitalters, 
p. 1053 Fletcher, Zhe Conversion of St Paul, pp. 63f.; Ramsay, Pictures of 
the Apostolic Age, pp. 102, 
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Hou THs arocrokf#s with N BP 17, Onig., rather than rfjs éufjs dw. with 
DEFGKL. A few inferior witnesses have ér:orodjs. 


3. 4 ent dmodoyia . . . éori aity. WH. follow Chrysostom 
and Ambrose in making this verse refer to what follows; so also 
AV. and the Revisers. RV. leaves it doubtful. But it is more 
probable that it refers to what precedes. ‘That I have seen the 
Risen Lord, and that you are such a Church as you are,—there 
you have my defence when people ask me for the evidence of 
my Apostleship.’ What follows tells us that he refrained from 
making his converts maintain him, and no one disputed his right 
to do that: but the Judaizers did dispute his right to be 
accounted an Apostle. The éu) and éué look back to odpayis 
pov THS arooToAys. ‘ JZy reply to those who examine me is this’: 
éué, not we. Moreover vv. 4-11 are not so much a defence asa 
statement of claims. Defence begins in the middle of » 12; but 
a superfluous defence. People blamed him for maintaining his 
independence, but they could not deny his nght to doit. See 
Alford, Findlay, Edwards, and B. Weiss: for the other view see 
Bachmann. 

Both dzoXdcyia and dyaxpivovow are forensic expressions, 
perhaps purposely chosen to indicate the high hand which the 
Judaizers assumed in challenging St Paul’s claim. But in its 
strictly forensic sense, of a judicial investigation, dvaxpivw is 
peculiar to Luke in N.T. See on Luke xxiii. 14, and cf. Acts iv. 
Q, Xii. 19, etc. It does not much matter whether we take airy 
as predicate (so better), or subject: in either case it means ‘just 
what I have stated.’ Cf. rodro in vii. 6 and xi. 17, and atry in 
John 1. 19, xvil. 3. For the dative cf. Acts xix. 33; 2 Cor. xii. 19. 


4. Mh obk gxopev éouocay; The py is the interrogative mum ; 
the ov« belongs to the verb. ‘Do you mean to say that we have 
no tight?’ Mumguid non habemus potestatem (Vulg.): cf. xi. 22 ; 
Rom. x. 19. Here, as often in the Pauline Epistles, we are in 
doubt whether the plur. includes others with the Apostle: he 
may mean himself and Barnabas. Where he means himself 
exclusively he commonly uses the singular: but it is more 
certain that the singular is always personal than that the plural 
commonly includes some one else. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. il, 4. 

payety kal meiv. ‘To eat and drink what those to whom we 
preach provide for us.’ He is not now thinking of eating idol- 
meats: that subject is for the moment quite in abeyance. Still 
less is he contending that preachers are not bound to be ascetics. 
He says that although he personally refuses entertainment at the 
cost of those to whom he ministers, yet he has a right to it. He 
can do as he likes (%eoré pot) about it; he has the privilege of 
being maintained. See Clem. Hom. iii. 71; Luke x. 7. 
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wey (or wiv) as 2nd ao: inf of wivw is well supported here and x. 7 
(& B* D* FG) against meet» (A B? D? E K LP), and appears everywhere 
as a variant, except Matt. xx. 22. It is frequent in MSS. of LXX. See 


WH. 1. Notes, p. 170. 


5. d8edpiy yuvatka wepidyew. ‘Do you mean to say that we 
have no right to take about (with us on our missionary journeys) 
a Christian person as a wife?’ ‘A sister (= Christian woman) 
as wife’ is right. Even if yuvatka in this construction could 
mean ‘woman,’ it would be superfluous. The Vulgate encour- 
ages the mistranslation ‘woman’ with mulierem sororem. The 
Apostle is not contending that a missionary had a right to take 
about with him a woman who was not his wife. The fact that a 
group of women ministered to Christ could not be supposed to 
justify such indiscretion. But there is an early tradition that 
very few of the Apostles were married, and hence the temptation 
to make yvvaika mean ‘woman’ rather than ‘wife.’ Tertullian 
(Exhort. Cast. 8) translates rightly, “ebat et apostolis nubere et 
uxores airvcumducere, and again (Monogam. 8), potestafem uxores 
circumducendi ; but in the latter passage he suggests that only 
muleres, such as ministered to the Lord, may be meant. This 
misinterpretation is followed by Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and others. It led to a great abuse, not confined to the clergy, 
in the early ages of the Church. Some Christians contracted a 
sort of spiritual union with unmarried persons, and the two lived 
together, without marriage, for mutual spiritual benefit. The 
women in such cases were known as dde\dai, ayarnrai, and 
cvveioaxrot, Under the last name they are strictly forbidden, in 
the case of any cleric, by the third Canon of the first Council of 
Nicaea (Hefele, Councils, p. 3793; Suicer, Thesaurus, under all 
three words and under yuv7). 

St Paul is not here claiming that Apostles had a right to 
marry ; no one in that age would be likely to dispute that. He 
is Claiming that they have a right to maintenance at the cost of 
the Church, and that, if they are married, the wife who travels 
with them shares this privilege. The whole of this passage 
(5-18) is concerned with the privilege (of which he refused to 
make use in his own case) of being maintained at the charges of 
the congregations. But here, as in Gal. i. 19 and elsewhere, we 
are left in doubt as to the exact meaning of dadécroAor: see on 
XV. 5, 7. 

The Sophists blamed Socrates and Plato for teaching gratuit- 
ously, thus confessing that their teaching was worth nothing 
(Xen. Mem. i. 6; Plat. Gorg. 520, Apol. 20; Arist. Eth. Nic. 
IX. i. 5). This kind of charge may have been made by the 
Judaizers at Corinth. Other Apostles accepted maintenance. 
Why did Paul refuse it? Because he knew that he was no true 
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Apostle ; or, because he set up for being better than the Twelve ; 
or, because he was too proud to accept hospitality.* 

For wepidyeiv transitive see 2 Mac. vi. ro. 

&s Kat of owrol dméoroko.. It is probably on this that the 
interpolator of the Ignatian Epistles (PAz/ad. 4) bases his state- 
ment that Peter and Paul and of d\Aoz ardcrodoe were married ; 
where the words e¢ Paulus are omitted in some Latin texts. See 
on vil. 8. The only Apostles of whose marriage we have direct 
evidence on good authority are Peter and Philip (Papias in Eus. 
HE. in. 39): see Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 45. This passage 
would certainly lead us to suppose that most of the Apostles 
were married men; it contends that all had the privilege of 
having themselves and their wives maintained by the Church, 
and it implies that some used the privilege, and therefore were 
married. ‘The exact meaning of Aorroé is not clear: it may dis- 
tinguish those who are included from ‘the brethren of the Lord 
and Kephas,’ or from Paul and Barnabas (v7. 6). In the former 
case ‘the brethren of the Lord’ are Apostles, for the Apostolic 
body is divided into three parts ; ‘ Kephas,’ ‘the brethren of the 
Lord,’ and ‘the rest of the Apostles.’{ But it is possible that, 
without any stnctly logical arrangement, he is mentioning persons 
in high position in the Church who availed themselves of the 
privilege of having their wives maintained as well as themselves, 
when they were engaged in missionary work. See Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p.95. In dictating, he mentions Peter, by himself, 
at the end, as a specially telling instance ; but we cannot safely 
infer from this that Peter had been in Corinth with his wife: 
i. 12 does not prove it. See Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 
I. P. 323, Il. 99. 

ot ddeApot rod Kupiov. Here only does St Paul mention them, 
though he tells us (Gal. i. 19) that James was one. The question 
of their exact relation to Christ has produced endless discussion, 
and the question remains undecided. There is nothing in Scrip- 
ture which forbids the natural interpretation, that they were the 
children of Joseph and Mary born after the birth of Christ. To 
some students of the problem, Matt. i. 25 seems to be decisive 
for this interpretation: see Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 9, 10, and 
the literature there cited. There is wide agreement that Jerome’s 


* There was, of course, another reason. Owing to the influence of St 
Paul, a good deal of money that had previously supported Judaism now went 
elsewhere. The Jews said that he was making a fortune out of his new 
religion. Hence his protests that he never took maimtenance. 

+ Here, as in 2 Cor. xi. 13 and Luke xxiv. 10, AV. ignores the article ; 
‘other apostles,’ ‘other churches,’ ‘ other women.’ 

With ds xal compare kaOds xal, 1 Thess. ii. 14: it introduces an argument 
from induction; v. 7 is an argument from analogy; wv. 8 is an appeal to 
authority. 
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theory, that they were our Lord’s first cousins, children of a Mary 
who was sister to His Mother, cannot be maintained. But see 
Chapman, /ZS. April 1906, pp. 412f. The choice lies between 
the Helvidian and the Epiphanian theories. The decision does 
not affect the argument here. In any case they were persons 
whose close relationship to the Lord gave them distinction in 
the primitive Church: what they did constituted a precedent. 
Kydas, as almost always in Paul (1. ra, ili, 22, xv. 5). 


6. % pdvos éy kai B. The 7, as in vi. 2, 9, puts the question 
from the other point of view; that it adds “some degree of 
emotion” is not so clear. ‘Or is it only I and Barnabas that 
have not a right to forbear working with our hands for a living?’ 
The reason for including Barnabas is uncertain, and it seems to 
be an afterthought; hence the singular pévos. It implies that 
Barnabas, like Paul, had refused maintenance ; and it is possible 
that there had been an agreement between them that on their 
missionary journey (Acts xii. 3) they would not cost the Churches 
anything, It seems also to imply that the practice of Barnabas 
was well known. 

épydfec@a:. Manual labour, to earn a livelihood, is com- 
monly meant by the word, with (iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 11) or 
without (Matt. xxi. 28; Luke xiii. 14; Acts xviii. 3) tats yepoiv 
added. Here again Greek sentiment would be against the 
Apostle’s practice. That a teacher who claimed to lead and to 
rule should work with his hands for a living would be thought 
most unbecoming: nothing but the direst necessity excused 
labour in a free citizen (Arist. Pol. iu. 5). Contrast 2 Thess, iii. 
6-12. 


7. Three illustrations add force to the argument, and they 

are such as are analogous to the Chnistian minister, who wages 
war upon evil, plants churches, and is a shepherd to congrega- 
tions.* It is perhaps accidental that in each case the status of 
the worker is different ; but this strengthens the argument. The 
soldier works for pay; the vine-planter is a proprietor; the 
shepherd is a slave. But to all alike the principle is applicable 
that labour may claim some kind of return. Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 6. 
_  Spwviors. Though applying primarily to the soldier’s food, 
it may cover his pay and his outfit generally. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 8; 
Rom. vi. 23; Luke iii. 14, where see note. The word is late 
(1 Esdr. iv. 56; 1 Mac. iii. 28; xiv. 32), and is sometimes 
extended to mean the supplies of an army. See Lightfoot on 
Rom. vi. 23; Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 226. 

Tov kapév . . . €x TOU yddaKxtos. The change of construction 


* Origen points out that it is as a disciple of the Good Shepherd, who laid 
down His life for the sheep, that the Apostle uses this illustration. 
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is perhaps intentional. A proprietor disposes of the whole of the 
produce; a slave gets only a portion of it. Cf. Tobit1.10. In 
some texts rov xapzév has been corrected to é Tod xapzot (E K L, 
Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.). See Prov. xxvii. 18. 


8. Mh kata dv8pwrov. ‘Do you think that I am speaking 
these things by man’s rule?’ It is not merely in accordance with 
human judgment of what is fitting that he lays down the prin- 
ciple that labour has a right to a living wage. There is higher 
authority than that. The expression xara dvOpwrov occurs thrice 
in this Epistle (111. 3, xv. 32) and thrice in the same group 
(Rom. in. 5; Gal. i. 11, ili. 15), with slightly different shades of 
meaning : ‘from a human point of view’ is the leading idea. 

4% kat 6 vopos. ‘Or (uv. 6) does the Law also not say these 
things?’ Perhaps some one had urged that 6 vopos ratra ov 
Aéye ‘is silent on the subject’: it is not laid down that con- 
gregations must maintain Apostles. The change from Aadé to 
Aéye. is perhaps intentional, the one referring to mere human 
expression, the other to the substance of what is said. As in ovx 
éxouev (v. 4), the negative belongs to the verb. 


Neither Vulg. (dco . . . décat) nor AV. distinguishes the verbs : they 
apparently follow D EF G in reading Aéyw for Avo. KLP have 4 otyxi 
kal 6 véuos rabra Aéyer: F G have 7 ef xaléy.7.X. Doubtless # cal o m7. 
or. (NABCDE, Vulg. Copt.) is right. 


9. Philo (De Humanzitate) quotes this prohibition as evidence 
of the benevolence of the Law; and Driver (on Deut. xxv. 4) 
says that it is “another example of thehumanity which is character- 
istic of Dt.” Cf. Exod. xx. 10, xxii. 12; Prov. xii. 10. Oxen 
still, as a rule, thresh unmuzzled in the East. Conder says that 
exceptions are rare. Near Jericho, Robinson saw the oxen of 
Christians muzzled, while those belonging to Mahometans were 
not. Driver quotes these and other instances. Cf. 2 Sam. xxiv. 
22; Isa. xxviii. 27f.; Mic. iv. 12f. Elsewhere (De Spec. Leg.) 
Philo says, od yap drép GAdywv 6 vépos, GAG Tov BvovTu. 

It is not easy to decide between geurdcas (NA B® CDE KL P) and 
Khpwoets (B* D* FG). There is the same difference of reading 1 Tim. v. 
18, but there diudoets is unquestionably right, as in LXX of Deut. xxv. 4. 
How could xjuwoets be so well attested, if it were not original? If it were 
original it would readily be corrected to the LXX, esp. as xnudw is rare: 


xnuos is found in LXX (Ps xxxi.9; Ezek. xix. 4, 9), but not xnpdw. 
Here Chrys. and Thdrt. support xypdcets. 


10. ph tav Body pda. 76 GEG; ‘Do you suppose that it Is 
for the oxen that God cares?’ St Paul does not mean that God 
has no care for the brutes (Ps. civ. 14, 21, 27, cxlv. 9, 15; Matt. 
vi. 26, x. 30). Nor does he mean that in forbidding the 
muzzling, God was not thinking of the oxen at all. He means 
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that the prohibition had a higher significance, in comparison 
with which the literal purport of it was of small moment. Jewish 
interpreters sometimes abandoned the literal meaning of Scripture, 
and turned it entirely into allegory. They not merely allegorized 
the words, but said that the literal meaning was untrue. In 
some cases they urged that the literal meaning was incredible, 
and that therefore the words were intended to be understood 
symbolically and in no other way. Thus Philo (De Somn.i 16) 
says that Exod. xxii. 27 cannot be supposed to be meant literally, 
for the Creator would not be interested about such a trifle as a 
garment: and elsewhere (De Sacrzf. 1) he says that the Law was 
not given for the sake of irrational animals, but for the sake of 
those who have mind and reason. Cf. Zp. Barn. x. 1, 2, x1. 1. 
St Paul elsewhere allegorizes the O.T., as Hagar and Sarah 
(Gal. iv. 24), and the fading of the light on Moses’ face (2 Cor. 
ili. 13), but in neither case does he reject the literal meaning. It 
is not probable that he does so here; even if ravrws be rendered 
‘entirely,’ it need not be pressed to mean that the oxen were 
not cared for at all. Weinel, St Paul, p. 59. 

% 8 Hpas wdvtws héye.; ‘Or is it for our sakes, as doubtless 
it is, that He saith it?’ See RV. marg. For rdvrws Vulg. has 
uligue ; Beza, omnino: utique is probably right. It emphasizes 
the truth of this second suggestion ‘assuredly’; cf. Luke iv. 23 ; 
ActS xvill. 21, xxl. 22, xxviii. 4. In Rom. ili. 9, od ravrws 
means ‘entirely not,’ ‘not at all,’ rather than ‘not entirely,’ ‘not 
altogether.” See Thackeray, pp. 193f. The auds probably 
means Christians;* but it may mean the Jewish nation, or 
mankind, to teach them to be just and humane. Origen prefers 
the former interpretation ; otKxotv dv yuds robs riy Kawny Siabyenv 
maperyporas eipyrat Tatra, Kat wept dvOpdérwv yéyparral, tvevpa- 
TUKGS TOU fyToU voovpevov Kara Tov Belov dmdcro\ov. Among 
Christians, Christian missionaries are specially meant. We 
might expect od Aéye, as in v. 8. B. Weiss makes the sentence 
categorical; ‘ Rather for our sakes absolutely (v. 10) He says it.’ 

Su’ pds yap eypddy. The yap, as in 1 Thess. li. 20, implies 
an affirmative answer to the previous question. ‘Yes indeed for 
our sakes it was written.’ It was with an eye to men rather than 
to oxen that this prohibition was laid down. Weinel, S¢ Paul, 
Pp. 53; Resch, Agvapha, pp. 30, 152, 336. 
ore Sethe. em eAmidsi. The ore is explanatory: ‘fo show that 
it is in hope that the plougher ought to plough and the thresher 
(ought to thresh) in the hope of having a share (of the produce).’ 
The sentence is condensed, but quite intelligible: ém edi: is 
emphatic by position, and is then repeated for emphasis when 


* The record of what was preparatory to the Gospel was made f 
sake of those who received the aps a P made for the 
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the thing hoped for is stated. RV. renders dri ‘because,’ as if 
the meaning were that the prohibition must have an eye to men, 
because it is in accordance with common notions of what is fair: 
which is unlikely. The ‘that’ of AV. is too indefinite. “Few 
particles in the N.T. give greater difficulty to the interpreter 
than 67.” (Ellicott). Retaining ‘ Christian teachers’ or ‘Apostles’ 
as the meaning of 7jués, we must understand the ploughing and 
threshing as metaphors for different stages of missionary work. 
Such work, and indeed teaching of any kind, is often compared 
to agriculture. Some of the processes of agriculture represent 
mission-work better than others, and St Paul would perhaps have 
taken reaping rather than threshing, had not the quotation about 
threshing preceded. But threshing may represent the separation 
of the true converts from the rest.* To take éypady as referring 
to what follows, and introducing another quotation, is a most 
improbable construction: there is no such Scripture. 

Opethee er’ edridc 6 dp. dp. (N* ABC P 17, Vulg., Orig. Eus.) is to 
be preferred to ém’ édmli: dg. 6 dp. ap. (R? D?K L, Chrys. Thdit.), where 
the desire to make én’ éAmlé: still more emphatic has influenced the order. 
Other texts are much confused 

kal 6 ddody én’ édaldt ror peréxew (N* A BCP 17, Syrr. Copt. Arm. 
Aeth., Orig. Eus.) is to be preferred to x. 6 aX. rijs éAmldos abrof peréxev 
én’ édrlde (N° D3 E KL, Chrys. Thdrt.) and to «. 6 dy. rijs éAaldos abrod 
peréxew (D* F G, Ambst.). Some scribe did not see that dd\ogy must be 


understood, and thus took peréyew to be the verb after ddelAet, making 
alterations to suit this construction. 


Ll. Et tpets Sutv . . . et tpets Guay. The yes in both places 
is emphatic and by juxtaposition is brought into contrast with the 
pronoun which follows. Cf. ov pou vires tots rédas (John xiii. 
6). There is possibly a slight vein of banter in the question. 
‘If it is we who in your hearts sowed spiritual blessings, is it an 
exorbitant thing that we out of your possessions shall reap 
material blessings?’ What the Apostle gave was incalculable in 
its richness, what he might have claimed but never took, was a 
trivial advantage: was it worth disputing about? Was a little 
bodily sustenance to be compared with the blessings of the 
Gospel? With peya ei cf. 2 Cor. xi. 15: with ra capxixa cf. ra 
Buorixa (vi. 3); ‘all that is necessary for our bodily sustenance.’ 


Geplrowev (N A BK) seems preferable to Oepicwuev (CD EF GLP). 
The future indicative marks the 1eaping as more certain to follow, for 
which reason Evans prefers the subjunctive. The Apostle refused to reap. 
See Lightfoot on Phil. iii. 11: he thinks that there 1s only one decisive 
instance of ef with subj. in N.T. 


12. et dhdor THs Spdv efouclas petéxouow. ‘If others (the 
Judaizing teachers) have a share of the privilege which you 


* Cf. the separation of the fruit of the Spirit from the works of the flesh, 
Gal. v. 19-23. 
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bestow,’ viz. the privilege of being maintained by the congregation. 
It seems better to make tay the subjective genitive. Yet most 
commentators make it the objective genitive; ‘have a share of 
the right exercised over you’ (Mark vi. 7). But throughout the 
id : a 

passage the éfoveta is looked at from the Apostles’ side, the 
advantage which rightly belongs to them. This implies power 
over the Corinthians to make them supply the maintenance ; 
but that is not the side under consideration. And ‘to have a 
share in power over people’ is a somewhat strange expression : 
‘to have a share of a privilege which people allow’ is natural 
enough. But the sense is the same, however the genitive is 
interpreted. ‘We have a better claim than others to the right 
of maintenance.’ Some conjecture juéay for ipar. 

GN’ odk éxpnodpeba rH efoucla t. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he triumph- 
antly exclaims, ‘we never availed ourselves of this privilege’ ; 
after elaborately demonstrating his right to the privilege, as if he 
were about to say, ‘ Therefore I hope that you will recognize the 
right and give the necessary maintenance for us in future,’ he 
declares that he has never accepted it and never means to do 
so ;* and he seems to include Silvanus and Timothy. 

GAG mdvra oréyoney, ‘On the contrary, we endure all 
things’; ‘we bear up under all kinds of privations and depriva- 
tions, sooner than make use of this privilege.’ The verb may mean 
‘we are proof against,’ but it may be doubted whether rdyra 
means “all pressure of temptation” to avail ourselves of mainten- 
ance. See on xiii. 7, and Milligan on 1 Thess. iii. 1. Beza 
needlessly conjectures orépyoper. 

iva, py Twa evxomhy Sder. ‘In order that we may not furnish 
any hindrance to the Gospel of Christ.’ Neither in LXX nor 
elsewhere in N.T. does évxory occur, and the word is rare in 
class. Grk. It is literally ‘an incision,’ and hence an ‘inter- 
ruption’ or ‘violent break,’ as rijs dpyovias. It is perhaps a 
metaphor from breaking bridges or roads to stop the march of 
an enemy. The English ‘hamper’ had a similar origin, of 
impeding by means of cutting. ‘That we may not in any way 
hamper the progress of the Gospel’ is therefore the meaning. 
Obviously, if he took maintenance, he might be suspected of 
preaching merely for the sake of what he got by it. Moreover, 
those who had to maintain him might resent the burden, and be 
unwilling to listen to him. Chrysostom uses dvaBoiy, ‘a mound 
thrown up to stop progress,’ as equivalent to évkomj. St Paul’s 
passionate determination to keep himself independent, especially 


* Dix fois il vevient avec fierté sur ce détail, en apparence puéril, qu'il n'a 
ren could d personne, guoigue’ il eht bien pu faire comme les autres et wture 
de Tautel, Le mobile de son xéle att un amour des ames en quelque sorte 


snjind (Renan, S. Paul, 237). 
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at Corinth, appears in various places ; 2 Cor. xi. 9,10; 1 Thess. 
li. 95 2 Thess. ii, 8. He must be free to rebuke, and his praise 
must be above the suspicion of being bought. While labouring 
at Corinth, he could accept help from Macedonians, but not from 
Corinthians. When Ignatius (Philad. 6) says that no one can 
accuse him of having been oppressive (€Bapyoa), he probably 
refers to the suppression of opinion rather than the enforcing of 
maintenance. Cf. évéxowev, 1 Thess. ii. 18. 


The MSS. vary between tudv efouslas (NR ABCDEFGP) and é€€ 
Duay : between tTiva éyx. (RN ABC) and éyx. ria: between éyxorjy (A C D* 
EFGK P), évxomjy (B* F G) and éxxorjv (8 D*L). Thereis no authority 
for judy éfouclas. 


18. He has reminded them that he has never in the past 
taken maintenance. Before stating what he means to do in the 
future, he strengthens the proof that he has a right to it. 
There is a higher and closer analogy than that of the soldier or 
of the different kinds of husbandmen. The other analogies may 
have escaped their notice, but surely they must be aware of the 
usages of the Temple, which in this matter did not differ from 
heathen usage. See Gray on Num. xviii. 8-20. 

obx oldate; ‘Do you not know that those who perform the 
temple-rites eat the food that comes out of the temple, those 
who constantly attend on the altar share with the altar’ what is 
offered thereon? ‘The second half is not an additional fact; it 
repeats the first half in a more definite form. See Num. 
Xvlii. 8-20 of the priest’s portions, and 21-24 of the Levite’s 
tithe, and contrast Deut. xiv. 23 (see Driver, p. a Nowhere 
else in N.T. does cuvpepiGopar occur. 


ra éx Tod lepot (N B D* F G, Copt.) is preferable to éx rob iepot, without 
ra(AC D9 EK LP, Syrr. Arm.): and rapedpetovres (R* ABCDEFGP) 
to mpocedpevovres (88 KL). Neither verb occurs elsewhere in N.T., and 
there 1s little difference of meaning between them. See LXX of Prov. 
i, 21, viii. 3. 


14. Just as God appointed that the priests and Levites should 
be supported out of what the people offered to Him, so did 
Christ also appoint that missionaries should be supported out 
of the proceeds of missions. For the parallel between Christian 
preachers and Jewish priests see Rom. xv. 16. It is clear that 
6 Kvpios means Christ; ‘the Lord aéso, just as Jehovah had 
done. St Paul was familiar with what is recorded Matt. x. ro ; : 
Luke x. 7, 8. See on vii. ro and xi. 23. 

éyd Se od néxpypar obdert todTwy. He repeats, in a stronger 
form, the statement of v 12. The change of tense brings it 
down to the present moment: ‘I did not avail myself,’ ov« 
éxpnodpnv, and ‘I have not availed myself,’ ob xéxpnuar. More- 
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over, the addition of the pronoun makes the statement more 
emphatic; ‘JZ, however, have not availed myself of any of these 
advantages.’ Others may have done so, but he has not. He 
now thinks no longer of Silvanus and Timothy, who were per- 
haps included in ot« éypyodueba (v. 12), and speaks only of 
himself. Even the close analogy of the maintenance of the 
priests has not induced him to do that. He has now com- 
pletely justified the plea that he is not asking them to forego 
more than he foregoes himself. Sz ego propier altorum salutem 
a debitis sumptibus abstinut, saltem vos ab immolatis carnibus 
abstinete, ne multos fratrum praectpitetts in interitum (Herv.). But 
@. 13 may possibly have been introduced for the sake of another 
parallel. ‘Like the priests who partake of what has been sacri- 
ficed, I have a right to partake of offerings, but for the sake of 
others I forbear. Then may I not ask you, although you have 
a right to partake of what has been sacrificed, for the sake of 
others to forbear P’ 

Having emphatically reminded them of his practice in the 
past, he now declares that he means to make no change. All 
this argument is not a prelude to requiring maintenance from 
them in future. 

Odk éypaa Sé taira. ‘Now I did not write all this,’ viz. all 
the pleas which he has been urging (gv. 4-14). Or dé may be 
‘yet,’ ‘however,’ and éypaya may be the epistolary aorist, like 
Hynodpyy and émepa (Phil. il. 25, 28), dvérewa and éypava 
(Philem. rz, 19, 21); ‘Yet I am not writing all this’: Winer, 
p- 347- Deissmann gives examples from papyri, Zight, pp. 
157, 164. . 

; iva, obrws yévntat ev énot. ‘That it may be so done (for the 
future) in my case’: not ‘unto me,’ as A.V. Vulg. has iz me 
rightly, and zz ¢0, Matt. xvii. 12, where both AV. and RV. have 
‘unto him.’ 

kahov ydp por. . . ov8eig xevdcet. Both reading and con- 
struction are doubtful. WH. make a rather violent aposiopesis 
after paddov arofaveiy 7: ‘For a happy thing (it were) for me 
rather to die than No one shall make void my glorying,’ 
t.e. his repeated declaration that he has never used his privilege 
of free maintenance. Lachmann’s punctuation is still more 
violent ; ‘Fora happy thing it were for me rather to die than 
that my glorying should do so: no one shall make it void.’ * 
The alternative is mentally to supply iva, which with the fut. 
indic. is unusual, but not impossible (see v. 18). This difficulty 
led to the reading iva mis xevéoy. It is impossible to get a 
satisfactory construction out of what seems to be the true text. 


_ ™ Lachmann conjectures v} 7d xatxnpd mov: cf. xv. 31. Michelsen con- 
jectures vi) 7d kK. pou 8 ovdels Kevidborer. 
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od Kéxpnuat ovdevt (N* ABC D*EFGP 17) may safely be adopted: 
other texts vary the order, and some have éxpyocduny from vw 12. And 
ovdels kevdoet (N* B D* 17) 1s to be preferred to tva ris Kevoy or Keviseet 
(n?C D?K LP). But whatever text or construction we adopt the sense 
remains the same; ‘I would rather die than be deprived of my independ- 
ence.’ But ‘rather die of unger than accept food’ 1s not the meaning, 
For cadov . . . 4 see Swete on Mark ix. 43; Winer, p. 302: the con- 
struction is not rare in LXX. 


16. There must be no misunderstanding as to what he con- 
siders a matter for glorying. There can be no glory in doing 
what one is forced to do; and he is forced to preach the Gospel, 
because if he refused to do so, God would punish him. But he 
is not forced to preach the Gospel gratis ; and he does preach 
gratis. In this there is room for glorying. See Chadwick, 
Pastoral Teaching, pp. 306 f. 

dvdykn ydp pov emixerrat. He refers to the special com- 
mission which he had received on the way to Damascus (Acts 
ix. 6). He was ‘a chosen vessel to bear Christ’s name before the 
Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel’ (Acts ix. 15); he 
was separated for the work to which the Holy Spirit had called 
him (Acts xiii. 2); and this commission had been repeated in 
the Temple (Acts xxii. 21). It was impossible for him to reject 
it: Rom. i. 14; Gal. 1. 15 f.; Ezek. ii. 17f. ‘Is laid’ (AV., 
RV.) is not accurate for éwixerat: ‘lies’ or ‘presses upon me’ 
is the meaning (Luke v. 1, xxii. 23; Acts xxvil. 20): érixecrac 
jpiv 7a THS BaoiwWeias (1 Mac. vi. 57); xparepy & érexeioer 
avayxn (Hom. J7. vi. 458). But St Paul’s dvayxy is the call 
of God, not the Greek’s driving of blind fate. 


17, 18. Various explanations have been given of these rather 
obscure verses, and it is not worth while to discuss them all. 
The following is close to the Greek and fits the context. ‘For 
if by my own choice I make a business of this (as other teachers 
do), I get a reward (as they do).’ As a matter of fact the 
Apostle does zof do this; he preaches because he must, and 
does not make a business of it or take any reward. But in 
order to make the argument complete, he states an alternative 
which wught be a fact. He then states what zs a fact. ‘If, 
however, it is not of my own choice, then it 1s a stewardship 
that has been entrusted to me. What, then, is the reward that 
comes to me? Why, that in preaching the Gospel I shall 
render the Gospel free of charge, so as not to use to the utter- 
most my privilege in the Gospel.’ Or we may explain thus: 
(1) St Paul Aad a pucOds (v. 18); therefore ei yap éxdy . . . 1S 
not a rejected alternative ; (2) his pucGds is practically the same 
as his xavyypa (v.15). Thus the alternatives of v.17 are doth 
true. He preached of obligation, but also in a way he was not 
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obliged to adopt, ze. without pay. The latter, not the former, 
secured him a reward. If he wished to exercise his privilege 
as an Apostle for all that it was worth (xaraypjoac@ar), he 
would insist upon full maintenance as his piocOds. But the 
puoOdés which he prefers and gets is the delight of preaching 
without pay, of giving the Glad-tidings for nought, and taking 
no money for them. The idea of his pucGos being the com- 
mendation which he will recetve at the Day of Judgment is 
quite foreign to the passage. Some editors carry the interroga- 
tion on to ebayyeAiy. This makes a question of awkward length, 
and leaves the question to answer itself. To put the question 
at 6 pucOds, and make what follows the answer to it, is more 
pointed. ‘What is the pay that I get? Why, the pleasure of 
refusing pay.’ An oixovéuos was often a slave (Luke xii. 42). 
With zerlorevpar compare Gal. il. 7 and Lukyn Williams’ note 
there; also 1 Tim. i 11; Tit. i. 3; and see Deissmann, Zighi, 
p. 379. Nowhere else in the Bible does ddamavov occur, and 
nowhere else in N.T. does dxwy occur. See on vil. 31 for 
Kataxpyoac Ga, 


pot éorty (N83 BL P) rather than dorly wor (D? E), or wou éorty (N* ACK), 
or erat po. (D* FG) After 7d edayyékiov, DOE F GK LP, Syrr. add 
rot Xpiorod: NA BC D*, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth, omit, 


19. "EhedQepos yap dv. ‘For although I am free from all, yet 
I made myself a bondservant to all, in order that I might gain 
the more.’* He is about to show other ways in which he 
waives his rights, in order to serve others and help the spread 
of the Gospel. Others take these verses (19-23) as explaining 
the ways in which he gets his recompense by refusing recom- 
pense. But €Aevdepos dv seems to look back to vw. 1 and to 
prepare the way for further instances of his forgoing his éAewGepia. 
Note the emphatic juxtaposition of ravrwy zaéow by chiasmus. 
Both wavrev and zaow are ambiguous as regards gender ; but 
wacw 1s almost certainly masculine, and that makes it almost 
certain that wdvrwv is masculine; ‘all men’ (AV., RV.); jeder- 
mann (Luther); so also Calvin, though he regards the neuter 
as possible. Ongen adopts the neuter as if it were certain. 
“To be free éx« wavrwv,” he says, “is the mark of a perfect 
Apostle. A man may be free from unchastity but be a slave 
to anger, free from avarice but a slave to vanity; he may be 
free from one sin but a slave to another sin. But to say, 
* Although I am free from all,’ is the mark of a perfect Apostle: 
and such was Paul.” Strange that Origen should suppose that 
the Apostle would make any such claim. He rightly points 


* The éx expresses more strongly than dé (Rom. vii. 3) that he is freed 
out of all dependence on others; he is extricated from entangling ties. 
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out that there was no harm in Paul’s going to Jewish synagogues 
and observing Jewish customs, for he did not do this deceitfully, 
GANG Onpedwv twas €€ airdv. In interpreting, Origen inserts the 
article before véuov, and each time writes of td rév vépor. 
He says that people asked what was the difference between of 
Tovdatot and of taé rév vépov, and he thinks that the latter refers 
to such people as the Samaritans. But, in guoting, he omits the 
article. He points out that St Paul does not say pa dy “Iovdatos, 
for he was a Jew, although ov«érs &v 7G davepd: but he does say 
py Gv trd voyov, for he was not a Samaritan. The meaning 
of it all is, that he could find in all men something with which 
he could sympathize, and he used this to win them. This was 
hard work for one with so strong and pronounced an individu- 
ality as he had. 

Tous aAelovag. He could not expect to win a@//; but rovs 
aXelovas does not mean ‘the majority of mankind,’ nor ‘more 
than any other Apostle,’ but ‘more than I should have gained if 
I had not made myself a slave to all.’ This is best expressed 
by ‘the more’ (AV., RV.). With xepdyow cf. Matt. xviii. 15; 
1 Pet. iii, 1.* 

20. He now gives examples of his becoming a slave to all. 
He is the slave of Christ, and becomes a slave to others, in order, 
like a faithful oixdvouos, to make gains for his Master. An 
oixdvopos (see above) might be a slave. ‘And (xai epexegetic) 
I behaved to the Jews as a Jew,’ ¢g. in circumcising Timothy 
at Lystra (Acts xvi. 3). Cf. Acts xxi. 26. 

Tots bird vépov ws bird voor. ‘To them that are under Law 
I behaved as one under Law.’ The context shows clearly that 
vomos here means the Mosaic Law as a whole: but the sentence 
is not a mere explication of the preceding one. The one 
refers to nationality, the other to religion; and there were some 
who were under the Mosaic Law who were not Jews by race. 
The Apostle includes all who are not heathen. 

ph Gv adrés bwd vopov. ‘Though I knew that I was not 
myself under Law.’ He does not say otk oy, which might refer 
to a fact of which he was not aware: but od with participles 
is rarein N.T. The parenthesis is remarkable as showing how 
completely St Paul had broken with Judaism. See Dobschuitz, 
Probleme, p. 82. In commenting on this verse Origen indicates 
that he was not the first to do so; tives elyjrycay tis 4 Siadopa 
Tv td Tov Vopov mapa Tods Iovdaiovs. See oni. 24. 

This parenthesis is omitted in D*? K, Copt. Aeth. AV., but is clearly to 


be inserted with NABCD*EFGP, Vulg. Arm. RV. The omission 
is probably due to homoeoteleuton, vduov to vduor. 


* It is just possible that there is an allusion to the charge of making a gain 
(2 Cor. xi. 12, xi. 17): his only gain was winning souls. 
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21. rois dvduos. He goes a good deal further, and says 
that he was willing to behave as a heathen to heathen (cf. 
Gal. ii. 19). He did this, as Origen remarks, when he quoted 
heathen poets, and took as a text the inscription on a heathen 
altar, ayviory @eG See also Acts xiv. 15, xxlv. 25, where 
his arguments are such as a heathen would appreciate. Here 
dvowos does not mean ‘lawless’ in the sense of disregarding 
and transgressing law (Luke xxi. 37; Acts i, 23; 1 Tim. 
i. 9), but=of wy tard vopov, ‘those who were outside Law’; 
Rom. it. 14. Evans (following Estius, ex/ex, in/ex) translates, 
‘To God’s outlaws I behaved as an outlaw, not being (as I 
well knew) an outlaw of God, but an inlaw of Christ’; and 
Origen explains the latter as meaning rypa@v tHv wodurelay tiv 
Kata Td evayyédtoy. But even ‘outlaw’ has too much of the idea 
of lawlessness to be quite satisfactory. The genitives, @cot and 
Xpicrod mean ‘in relation to.’ Qu? est dvonos Wed est etiam 
dvonos Xpirra* gui est Evvonos XpiorG est evvopos Wed: and (on 
Gal. vi. 2) lex Christi, lex amoris (Beng.). It was the /ex amoris, 
as followed by himself, that the Apostle would enforce on the 
Corinthians with regard to eating idol-meats; and this thought 
brings him to the last illustration of his forbearing conformity, 
tos doGevéow aobevys. The Law of Christ, while freeing him 
from the Law of Moses, did not leave him free to do as he 
pleased: it restrained him, and kept him from wandering to 
other objects than the service of God and man (2 Cor. v. 14). 


Geod and Xpicrod (N A BC D* FGP, Latt. Copt., Orig. Chrys.) rather 
than Oeg and Xpierg@ (DSK L, Arm Thdrt.): see Blass, § 36. 11. Kepddvew 
or kepdavd (N* ABCFGP 17) rather than xepdjow (X' DEK L, Ong, 
Chrys. Thdrt.), which is from vv. 19, 20. rods dvéuous (XN ABCDEP 17, 
Orig.) rather than dvéuous (8° F G K L, Chrys. Thdrt.), perhaps to conform 
with ’Iovdaious. 


22, tois dobevéow dobenjs. ‘To the weaklings I became a 
weakling’ (no as). When he had to deal with the over- 
scrupulous, he sympathized with their scruples, abstaining from 
things which seemed to them (though not to him) to be wrong, 
Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29; Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 1. Certainly this is the 
meaning, not “those who had not strength to believe the 
Gospel.” Origen says that he was weak to the weak when he 
allowed those who burn to marry. He points out that Paul 
does not say py dv airos dabevis, which would have been 
addalovixdy and trepigavoy: yet surely not so much so as Origen’s 
own interpretation of é\evBepos ex wavrwy (see on v. 19). See 
Resch, Agrapha, p. 132. 

Tois tiow yéyova wdvta. ‘To them all I am become all 
things.’ The change from aorist to perfect is significant ; this is 
the permanent result of his past action ; he is always all-sided in 
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all relations. His accommodation has no limit excepting the 
one just stated, that he is &voyos Xpucrod. See Lightfoot on 
Gal. 11. 5, where we see this limit operating; also Ox Revision, 
p. 92. ‘Tarsus taught him to be many-sided. (Ramsay, Pictures 
of the Apostolic Church, pp. 3461.) 

iva, wdvTws tivds odow. Another significant change; from 
Kepoyow to cdow. When he sums up the various conciliations 
and accommodations he states the ultimate aim ;—not merely to 
win this or that class to his side, but, by every method that was 
admissible, to save their souls. Peter sacrificed a Christian 
principle to save himself from Jewish criticism (Gal. ii. 12-14). 
Cf. for the wdvrws Tobit xiv. 8; 2 Mac. iit. 13. See the remark- 
able comment on vv. 20 22 in Cassian, Conf. xvi. 20. 


Before dofevjs, NR? CDFGKLP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. insert ads 
from vv. 20, 21: N* AB, Latt. Ong omit. Before ravra, D?K LP, 
Ong. Thdrt. insert 74: NABCD* FG omit. For rdvrws rwds some 
texts (DEF G, Latt.) have mrdyras, or (17, Clem-Alex.) rods mdyvras. 
Clem-Alex. (Strom. V. 3) has three variations from the true text; wavra 
évyevduny tva rovs ravras kepdjow. Orig. varies between rovs wrdvras, révras 
# twas, and wdvra. Calv., rejecting wt omnes facerem salvos (Vulg.) for 
ut omnino aliquos servem, remarks; guia successu interdum caret indul- 
gentia cus Paulus meminit, optinie convenit haec restrictio> quamozs non 
proficeret apud omnes, non tamen destitisse, gquin paucorum saltem utzletati 
consuleret. 


23. wdvra $é ord 81a 7d ebayyédtov. ‘Yet all that I do, I do 
because of the Gospel.’* Not, ‘for the Gospel’s sake,’ in order 
to help its progress, but because the Gospel is so precious to 
himself. He has just been stating how much he does for the 
salvation of others; he now adds that he is also careful of his 
own salvation, and thus anticipates the conclusion of v. 27. 
What follows shows that this is the meaning; he must secure his 
share in that eternal life which the Gospel offers. 

iva, guvKowvwvds adtod yévwpar. ‘In order that I may prove to 
be a fellow-partaker thereof,’ z.e. not lose his share in the salva- 
tion which he tries to bring to others.— Even in speaking of his 
own salvation he does not regard it as the main thing, or as 
something apart by itself. Salvation is offered by the Gospel to 
all; and he must strive to be one of those who receive it. The 
prize is not yet won: ovv et yiyvoya magnam habent modestiam 


(Beng ). 


24. The thought of possible failure, where failure would be 
so disastrous, suggests an exhortation to great exertion, which is 


* © This I do’ (AV.) comes from a wrong reading; rofro (KL, Syrr.), 
instead of wavra. 

+ This gives some support to the view that, in iti. 9, Geo cvvepyol means 
‘ sharers in work for God,’ but it does not make that view probable, 


13 
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illustrated by the practice of runners and boxers in the Isthmian 
games. These were held once in three years close to Corinth. 
See Hastings, DJ#. art. ‘Games’; Smith, D. of Grk. and Rom. 
Ani. art. ‘Isthmia.’ The reference to the games is certain; 
such contests were common everywhere. The reference to the 
Isthmian games is much less certain. See Ramsay, Pauline 
Studies, p. 332, Lictures of the Apostolic Church, p. 363. 

ot év otadiw tpdxyovres .. . BpaBetov. ‘The runners in a 
race-course all of them run, but one taketh the prize.’* Does 
that mean, asks Origen, that only one Christian is saved, while 
the rest of us are lost? Not so, for all who are in the way of 
salvation are one, ‘one body.’ It is the Christian Church that 
runs, and there is a prize for each of its members. But the prize 
1s not in all cases the same: God gives to each according to his 
merit. The derivation of BpaBetov (drabeum, brabium, bravium) 
is unknown. It occurs Phil. iii, 14; Clem. Rom. Con 5; 
Tatian, Ad Graec. 33. 


25. otttws tpéxete, iva xarahdByre. ‘So run, that ye may 
secure it.’ The otrws may look back to the successful com- 
petitor ; ‘run as he does’: or it may simply anticipate the ta.t 
The change from AapBave to xaradkdByre marks the difference 
between mere receiving and securing as one’s own possession, 
and this play on words cannot be reproduced in English. Evans 
suggests ‘take’ and ‘overtake.’ This would be excellent, if we 
had otrws dudkere, va xaraddByre, for Stdxew and xarodayBdvew 
are common correlatives for ‘pursue’ and ‘overtake.’ But here 
the idea of one Christian overtaking another is alien to the 
context, and ‘to overtake a prize’ is not a natural expression. 
In Phil. in. 12 we have the same play on words, but there we 
have 8idxw, as also in Rom. ix. 30. 

mas S€ 6 dywvifdpevos. It is easy to talk about securing the 
prize, ‘du¢ every one who enters for a contest, in everything 
practises self-control’; he goes into strict trainmg, which for a 
Greek athlete lasted ten months. The verb occurs vii. 9, and 
nowhere else in NT. Cf. Hor. Avs Poet. 412f. AV. puts a 
colon, RV. a full stop, here, so that what follows is an inde- 
pendent sentence. More probably, éxeivor pév and fyets 8¢ are 
two classes which make up the whole company of athletes, was 6 
aywvifopevos. With WH. put only a comma after éykparevera. 
Emphasis on zds and rdyvra. 

@lapréy orépavov, In the Isthmian games a pine-wreath : 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 4; Wisd. iv. 2. Philo (De Migr. Abr. 6), “Thou 
* Compare the contrast between wdvres and ovx év Tots melooww (x. I. 5). 

t In any case it means perseveranter nec resprctentes retro,—Recte dictum 


est, Deum adverbia, non verba remunerare ; menipe eos gui fortier et juste, 
non autem qui fortia et jusia operatur (Salmeron in Denton). 
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hast proved thyself to me a perfect athlete, and hast been deemed 
worthy of prizes and wreaths (GpaBetwy xat oreddvwv), while 
Virtue presides over the games and holds forth to thee rewards 
of victory.” Even Pindar has not succeeded in making the 
wreath of glory af@@apros: the victors in the games are not those 
who are remembered in history. Von solum corona, sed etiam 
memoria gus perit (Beng.). The otv is independent of the pé, 
which anticipates the following dé (contrast vi. 4, 7); ‘they 
verily,’ or ‘they of course, in order to receive a perishable 
crown.’ 

hpets Se dpOaprov, The exact expression is not found else- 
where in N.T., but we have dpapdvrwov ris Sdéys arédavov 
(x Pet. v. 4), where ‘made of immortelles’ is perhaps the mean- 
ing rather than ‘which fadeth not away’: see Bigg ad Joc. But 
‘amaranth’ and ‘immortelles’ are flowers that do not fade, so 
that the meaning is much the same. Elsewhere we have roy 
orépavoy THs Cwns (Jas. i. 12; Rev. i. 10), 6 tHs dtxacocivys 
orépavos (2 Tim. iv. 8). In all these places, as here, it is a 
crown of victory that is meant, rather than a royal crown, 
duddnpuo (Rev. xil. 3, xix. 12; Isa. lxii. 3; 1 Esdr. iv. 30; 1 Mac. 
xi. 13, xii. 32). The contrast between faprés and ddéapros 
occurs in 1 Pet. i. 23. In LXX of Zech. vi. 14 we have 6 8 
oTépavos tora: Tois wrouévovow: but more to the point is the 
description of Virtue in Wisd. iv. 2, év T@ alin orepavngopotca 
Topzrevel, Tov TOV duidvrwy AOrAwy aydva viknoaca. The figure is 
frequent in 4 Mac. 

Lightfoot (St Paul and Seneca) quotes from Seneca (£4. Afor. 
Ixxvili, 16) a remarkable parallel; “What blows do athletes 
receive in their face, what blows all over their body. Yet they 
bear all the torture from thirst of glory. Let us also overcome 
all things, for our reward is not a crown or a palm branch or 
the trumpeter proclaiming silence for the announcement of our 
name, but virtue and strength of mind and peace acquired 
ever after.” 

Epictetus also (Dzs. iii. 21) has a fine passage on the 
qualifications and responsibilities of teachers; “The thing is 
great, it is mystical, not a common thing, nor is it given to every 
man. But not even wisdom perhaps is enough to enable a man 
to take care of youths: a man must have a certain readiness and 
fitness for this purpose ; and above all things he must have God 
to advise him to occupy this office (vv. 16, 17; vil. 40), as God 
advised Socrates to occupy the place of one who confutes error. 
Why then do you act at hazard in things of the greatest import- 
ance? Leave it to those who are able to do it, and to do it 
well.” And again (ili. 22), “‘He who without God attempts so 
great a matter, is hateful to God.” 
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26. éyd rotvuy. Instead of going on with his exhortation to 
others, he looks to himself. Ae cannot dispense with painful 
effort. ‘I for my part, therefore, am so running, as one with no 
uncertain course.’ He knew the goal quite well, and he knew 
the road which led to it (Gal. ii. 2). Here o¥rus anticipates as 
(iv. 1), which adds weight to the view that in % 24 otras 
anticipates fva. But otrws rpéyw does not make it probable that 
obras tpéxere is indicative. To render od« édydws ‘not without 
certainty of reaching the goal’ makes it almost contradict the 
fear expressed in py mus dddxiynos yevupar. Sao guod petam et 
guomodo (Beng.) 1s better. In N.T., rotvey generally begins a 
sentence (see on Luke xx. 25 and cf. Heb. xii. 13): St Paul 
has the usual classical order (cf. Wisd. i. 11, viii. 9). Nowhere 
else in the Bible is a67Aws found: but see 2 Mac. vil. 34; 
Phil. iii. 14. 

odrws tuxtedw. ‘I so box as smiting not the air.’ It is 
unlikely that he means ‘I do not smite the az7, but I beat my 
body,’ in which case pov 76 céya would have preceded irwmridle, 
and it is rash to say that ov« negatives dépa, because the negative 
of dépwy would have been wy. We may regard od dépa dépwv as 
one term, ‘no air-smiter’: he uses his fists as one in deadly 
earnest, and does not miss: he plants his blow. And od with 
participles still survives in N.T., where the writer feels “that the 
proper negative for a statement of downright fact is od.” 


There are eleven other instances in Paul: four in 2 Cor. iv. 8, 93 two 
in a quotation in Gal. iv. 27 ; one each in Rom. 1x. 25; Gal. iv. 8; Phil. 
iii, 3; Col. 1.19; 1 Thess. u. 4. See also Matt. xvii. 113 Luke vi. 42; 
John x. 12; Acts vii 5, xxvi, 22, xxviii. 17, 19; Heb. xi, 1, 35; 1 Pet. 
1. 8 (see Hort), and a quotation in u. 10. J. H. Moulton (G”. i. p. 231) 
gives numerous illustrations from papyri, and concludes with a remark 
which apples to this passage. ‘‘ The closeness of the participle to the 
indicative in the kinds of sentence found in this lst makes the survival of 
ov natural.” See Blass, § 75. 5. 

‘Beating the air,’ whether literally or metaphorically, is common in 
literature. Virgil’s Dares (den. vV. 377), verberat ictibus auras, and 
Exntelius vires in ventum effudit (446) may occur to any one; also 
ventosque lacesstt ictibus (xii. 105; Geor. ii 233). Ovid, Med. vii. 786, 
wacuos exercet in aera morsus, Valerius Flaccus, Avg. iv. 302, vacuas 
agit inconsulia per anras brachia. Hom. J/, xx. 446, rpls Ojépa rive 
Babeiay Cf, also els dépa Nadel (xiv. 9). But we are not to under- 
stand the Apostle as speaking of dractising boxing: both rpéxyw and 
gli refer to the actual contest. We see the close of it in 2 Tim. 
iv. 7, 8. 


27. add’ bromdfo . . . Soulaywyd. ‘But I bruise my body 
black and blue and lead it along as a bond-servant.’? The 
renderings of trwmdgw (lit. give a black eye by hitting 1é 
trdmov) are various ; castigo (Vulg.), Hoidum facio (d), contundo 
(Beza), subigo (Calv.). See on Luke xviii. 5, where Vulg. has 
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sugillo.* tis perhaps too much to say that St Paul regards his 
body as an antagonist. Rather, it is something which becomes 
a bad master, if it is not made to be a good servant. It is like 
the horses 1n a chariot race, which must be kept well in hand by 
whip and rein if the prize is to be secured. The Apostle was 
no Gnostic, regarding the body as incurably evil, and here he 
says oGua and not odpg. But the body must be made the dodAos of 
the spirit. Nowhere else in the Bible does dovAaywy& occur: cf. 
dovAow in Rom. vi. 18, 22. The purpose of SovAaywyd is rot 
pnxere SovAcviey TH duapria (Rom. vi. 6). Ignatius recalls what 
follows (Zral/. 12). See Lietzmann, Greek Papyri, p. 6. 

pr mas Gos kynpigas adtés AbdKipos yevwpar. The thought 
of possible failure, which is just discernible in v. 23, is here 
expressed with full distinctness, and the metaphor of contests in 
the games perhaps still continues. There was a xypvé at the 
games who announced the coming contest and called out the 
competitors: “Then our herald, in accordance with the prevail- 
ing practice, will first summon the runner” (Plat. Zaws, viii. p. 
833). This the Apostle had done in preaching the Gospel; he 
had proclaimed, otrws tpéxere, va. xaradaByre. But he was not 
only the herald to summon competitors and teach them the 
conditions of the contest ; he was a competitor himself. How 
tragic, therefore, if one who had instructed others as to the rules 
to be observed for winning the prize, should himself be rejected 
for having transgressed them! Excepting Heb. vi. 8, dddxipos 
is found only in Paul: 2 Cor. xiii. 5-7; Rom. 1. 28; Tit. 1. 16; 
2 Tim. iii. 8: dd«iuos also (xi. 19) is mainly Pauline. Manifestly 
exclusion from the contest, as not being qualified, is not the 
meaning; he represents himself as running and fighting: it is 
exclusion from the prize that is meant.[ He might prove to be 
disqualified. His effective preaching and his miracles (x. 9~11, 
xiv. 18, 19; 2-Cor. xii. 12; Rom. xv. 18, 193 Gal. iil. 5) will 
avail nothing if he has broken the rules of the course (see on 
Matt. vii. 22, 23). J guo monentur omnes, ut timendo sperent et 
sperando timeant, quatenus spes foveat laborantes et timor incitet 
negligentes (Atto). lta certus est de praemio, ut timeat illud 
amittere ; et ttametuit amittere, ut certus sit de eo(Herv.). Lotest 


* Cf. Cic. Zuse. ii. 17, Inde pugiles caestibus contust ne ingemtscunt 
guidem, gladiatores quas plagas perferunt, accipere plagam malunt quam 
turpiter urtare. 

+ ‘There is one that is wise and teacheth many, and yet is unprofitable to 
his own soul’ (Ecclus. xxxvii. 19), picd cogiorhy bors otx airy copds 
(Menander). 

+ There was a herald who proclaimed the victors, and was himself crowned 
for his services. Nero proclaimed his own success at the games, and thus 
competed with the heralds. Vaectorem se ipse pronunciabat: qua de causa et 
pracconio ubique contendzt (Suet. Mero, 24). 
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eliam tonjungi cum superiore ditto,in hunc modum, Ne Evangelto 
defrauder, cugus alti mea opera fiunt participes (Calv.). 


frwmdte (ABC D* 17) is to be preferred to tromdfw(F GK LP), 
iwwmrétw (D%), or tromé(w (22). ‘ Keep under’ (AV.) is from bromdgu. 
For cya F has orépa. For dddatuos, reprodus (Vulg ), reyectaneus (Beza). 
Schmiedel suspects vv, 24~27 as an interpolation. 


X. 1-XI. 1. THESE PRINCIPLES APPLIED. 


The fear expressed in ix. 27 suggests the case of the 
Israelites, who, through want of self-control, lost the promised 
prize. They presumed on their privileges, and fell into idolatry, 
which they might have resisted (1-13). This shows the danger 
of idolatry: and idol-feasts are really idolatry, as the parallels of 
the Christian Eucharist and of the Jewish sacrifices show. I[dol- 
feasts must always be avoided (14-22). Idol-meats need not 
always be avoided, but only when the fact that they have been 
sacrificed to idols is pointed out by the scrupulous (23—xi. 1). 


X. 1-18. Take warning from the fall of our fathers in 
the wilderness. Distrust yourselves. Trust in God. 


1The risk of being rejected 1s real. Our ancestors had 
extraordinary advantages, such as might seem to ensure success. 
They were all of them protected by the cloud, and they all 
passed safely through the sea, *and all pledged themselves to 
trust in Moses by virtue of their trustful following of the cloud 
and their trustful march in the sea; all ate the same supernatural 
food, “and all drank the same supernatural drink ; for they used 
to drink from a supernatural Rock which attended them, and the 
Rock was really a manifestation of the Messiah. 5 Yet, in spite 
of these amazing advantages, the vast majority of them frustrated 
the good purpose of God who granted these mercies. This is 
manifest ; for they were overthrown by Him in the wilderness. 

5 Now all these experiences of theirs happened as examples 
which we possess for our guidance, to warn us against lusting 
after evil thmgs, just as those ancestors of ours actually did. 
7 And so you must not fall into idolatry, as some of them fell; 
even as it stands written, The people sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to sport. ®And let us not be led on to 
commit fornication, as some of them committed, and died in a 
single day, 23,000 of them. ° And let us not strain beyond all 
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bounds the Lord’s forbearance, as some of them strained it, and 
were destroyed, one after another, by serpents. 12Nor yet 
murmur ye, which is just what some of them did, and were 
destroyed forthwith by the destroying angel. 1 Now all these 
experiences by way of example occurred one after another to 
them, and they were recorded with a view to admonishing us, 
unto whom the ends of the ages, with their weight of authority, 
have come down. ! Therefore if, like our forefathers, you think 
that you are standing securely, beware lest self-confidence cause 
you, in lke manner, to fall. 48 And you can avoid falling. No 
temptation has taken you other than a man can withstand. Yes, 
you may trust God: He will not let you be tempted beyond your 
strength. While He arranges the temptation to brace your 
character, He will also arrange the necessary way of escape, and 
the certainty that He wlll do this will give you strength to 
endure. 


1. Od behLw. .. AdeXpoi. See on xii. xr. The ydp shows the 
connexion with what precedes: ‘Failure through lack of self- 
discipline is not an imaginary peril: if you lack it, your great 
spiritual gifts will not save you from disaster.’ * 

ol matépes Huey. Just as Christ spoke of the ancestors of the 
Jews as ‘your fathers’ (Matt. xxiil. 32; Luke x. 47; John vi. 
49), so the Apostle calls them ‘our fathers’: some members of 
the Church of Corinth were Jews, and the expression, was literally 
true of them, as of St Paul. But he may mean that the Israelites 
were the spiritual ancestors of all Chnstians. In Gal, vi. 16 
‘the Israel of God’ means the whole body of believers. Clem. 
Rom. (Cov. 60) uses trois rarpaow Auov in the same sense, and 
speaks to the Corinthians of Jacob (4), and Abraham (31) as 
6 rarnp nuav. See on Rom. iv. 1. 

advtes. The emphatic repetition in each clause marks the 
contrast with otx é rois rXeioow (v. 5). All, without exception, 
shared these great privileges, but not even a majority (in fact 
only two) secured the blessing which God offered them. No 
privilege justifies a sense of security: privilege must be used 
with fear and trembling. 

Gawd thy vebé&\nv. ‘Under the cloud’ which every one 
remembers (Exod. xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 19, 24, xl. 38; etc.). The 


* The ‘ Moreover’ of AV. is from a false reading 5é (N* K L, Syrr.): the 
evidence for ydép is overwhelming. It introduces further justification of his 
demand that they should imitate hmm in his forbearance and Entsagung, 
The od 0. duds ayv. (xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8; Rom. i. 133 1 Thess. iv. 43) 
implies no reproach: contrast ovx oléare (iil. 16, v. 6, vi. 2, etc.), 
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acc. perhaps indicates movement. They marched with the 
cloud above them * The pillar of fire is not mentioned, as 
less suitable for the figurative é¢Samricavro which follows: 
Wisd. xix. 7. 


2. eis tov Maiiogv €B. ‘They received baptism unto Moses,’ 
as a sign of allegiance to him and trust in him; or ‘into Moses,’ 
as a pledge of union with him. Comparison with baptism ‘into 
Christ’ (Rom. vi. 3; Gal. ili. 27) is suggested, and it 1s implied 
that the union with Moses which was the saving of the Israelites 
was in some way analogous to the union with Christ which was 
the salvation of the Corinthians. Throughout the paragraph, 
the incidents are chosen from the Pentateuch with a view to 
parallels with the condition of the Corinthian Christians. The 
Israelites had had a baptism into Moses, just as the Corinthians 
had had a baptism into Christ. For a contrast between Christ 
and Moses, see Heb. iii. 1-6. With the aor. mid. compare 
arerotcacbe, Vi. 12, with the e/s, Acts xix. 3. 

év rh vebédn kat év tH Oaddooy. Both cloud and sea 
represent “the element in which their typical baptism took 
place.” To make the cloud the Holy Spirit and the sea the water 
is forced and illogical; both are material and watery elements, and 
both refer to the water in baptism. In what follows it is the 
material elements in the Eucharist which are indicated. 


Editors are divided between éSarricavro (B K L P) and éSarricéncay 
(NACDEFG). But the latter looks like a correction to the expression 
bl was generally used of Christian baptism (i. 13, 15, xii. 133 etc.). 

. Vi. II. 


3. 75 atts Bpdpa mveuparikéy. The manna which typified the 
bread in the Eucharist (Jn. vi. 31, 32) was ‘spiritual’ as being 
of supernatural origin, dpros dyyéAwy (Ps. Ixxviii. 25), dyyéAwr 
tpopy (Wisd. xvi. 20). In all three passages, as here and Neh. 
IX. 15, 20, the aorist is used throughout ;—quite naturally, of an 
act which is past, and the repetition of which is not under 
consideration. It is possible that mavevyarixov also means that 
“the immediate relief and continuous supply of their bodily 
needs tended to have an effect upon their spirit; that is, to 
strengthen their faith” (Massie). Jsvaelitis, una cum cibo corporis, 
alimentum animarum datum est (Beng.). Others take it as 
meaning that the manna and the water had a spiritual or 
allegorical meaning. It is remarkable that St Paul chooses the 
manna and the rock, and not any of the Jewish sacrifices, as 


* Onkelos paraphrases Deut. xxxiii. 3 ; ‘‘ With power He brought th 
ut of Egypt, ay ee led pared pel cloud they soumneved according ts 
y word.’ Dkelos 1s said to have been, hke St Paul 
Gamaliel, Cf. Ps. cv. 30, eg erence 
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parallels to the Eucharist. In class. Grk. zaua is more common 
than zropa. 


WH. bracket the first 76 adr6, which &*, Aeth. omit, while A C* omit 
avrd: but 7é atré 1s very strongly attested (8? BC? DEFGKLP, Latt.). 
MSS. vary between rv. Bp. é@ (N&* BC? P), Bp. wv. eb. (N27 DEFGKL), 
and wv. éd. Bp. (A 17). A omits the second aiéré, and again there is 
difference as to the order; wy. ém. réua (NABCP), wéua wr. er. 
(DEFGKL). 


4. émvov yap €k my. d&kodoulovens métpas. ‘For they used to 
drink from a spiritual rock accompanying them,’ or ‘from a 
spiritual accompanying rock.’ The change to the imperfect is 
here quite intelligible: they habitually made use of a source 
which was always at hand. It is not so easy to determine the 
thought which lies at the back of this statement. That the 
wording of the passage has been influenced by the Jewish legend 
about a rock following the Israelites in their wanderings and 
supplying them with water, is hardly doubtful; but that the 
Apostle believed the legend is very doubtful. In its oldest form, 
the legend made the well of Beer (Num. xxi. 16f.) follow the 
Israelites ; afterwards it was the rock of Kadesh (Num. xx. 1 f.) 
which did so, or a stream flowing from the rock. St Paul seems 
to take up this Rabbinic fancy and give it a spiritual meaning. 
The origin of the allusion is interesting, but not of great import- 
ance: further discussion by Driver (Zxfosttor, 3rd series, ix. pp. 
15 f.); Thackeray, pp. 195, 204 f.; Selbie (Hastings, DJS. art. 
‘Rock’); Abbott (Zhe Son of Man, pp. 648 f., 762). 

Of much more importance is the unquestionable evidence of 
the Apostle’s belief in the pre-existence of Christ. He does not 
say, ‘ And the rock zs Christ,’ which might mean no more than, 
‘And the rock is a type of Christ,’ but, ‘And the rock was 
Christ.’ In Gal. iv. 24, 25 he uses the present tense, Hagar and 
Sarah ‘ave two covenants,’ ze. represent them, are typical of 
them. Similarly, in the interpretation of parables (Matt. xiii. 
19-23, 37-38) we have ‘is’ throughout. The 7 implies that 
Christ was the source of the water which saved the Israelites 
from perishing of thirst; there was a real Presence of Christ in 
the element which revived their bodies and strengthened their 
faith, The comment of Herveius, Ste solet logui Scriptura, res 
significantes tangam tllas quae significantur appellans, is true, but 
inadequate ; 1t overlooks the difference between éo7i and jv. 
We have an approach to this in Wisd. xi. 4, where the Israelites 
are represented as calling on the Divine Wisdom in their thirst, 
and it is Wisdom which grants the water. Philo (Quod deterius 
potiori, p. 176) speaks of the Divine Wisdom as a solid rock 
which gives imperishable sustenance to those who desired it; 
and he then goes on to identify the rock with the manna. The 
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pre-existence of Christ is implied in érrdyevoey (2 Cor. viii 9), 
in éEaréorevcey 6 @eds tov vidy abrov (Gal. iv. 4), and in 6 @eds roy 
éavrotd vidv wéuwas (Rom. vui. 3). Cf. Phil. i. 5, 6, and see 
Julicher, Paulus u. Jesus, p. 313 J. Kaftan, Jesus wu. Paulus, 
p. 64; Walther, Pauli Christentim Jesu Evangelium, p. 24. 
Justin (Zry. 114) probably had this passage in his mind when 
he wrote of dying for the name ris xadjjs rérpas, kal Cav Bdwp 
rats Kapdias Bpvodons, cal woriLovons tots BovAopévovs TO Tis 
fwns téwp meiv. By the statement that the life-saving rock was 
a manifestation of the power of Christ, present with the Israelites, 
the Apostle indicates that the legend, at which he seems to 
glance in dxoAovfovcys, is not to be believed literally. What 
clearly emerges is that, as the Israelites had something anal- 
ogous to Baptism, so also they had something analogous to the 
Eucharist; and this is the only passage in N.T. in which the 
two sacraments are mentioned together. 


MSS, vary between 4 érpa de (& B D**), 4 5é wérpa (AC D? K LP), 
and mérpa oé (FG). 


3. add’ od ev Tots tAEloow adtay nuddxycev 6 Oads. * Howbeit, 
not with most of them was God well pleased.’ Although a// of 
them had great blessings (and, in particular, those which re- 
sembled the two sacraments which the Corinthian Church 
enjoyed), there were very few in whom God’s gracious purpose 
respecting them could be fulfilled. In obd« & rots wieioow we 
have a mournful understatement: only two, Caleb and Joshua, 
entered the Promised Land (Num. xiv. 30-32). A// the rest, 
thousands in number, though they entered the lists, were dis- 
qualified, d8oxtpou éyévovro (ix. 27), by their misconduct. 

In the Epistles, the evidence as to the augment of eddoxéw varies greatly ; 
in i. 21, edddxnoev 1s undisputed ; here the balance favours n¥d (A B*C): 
see WH. 11. Noles p. 162, 

The construction e065, &y rive is characteristic of LXX and N.T., while 
Polybius and others write e’d. rw: but exceptions both ways are found 


(2 Thess. 11, 123 1 Mac. i. 43). In Matt. xi. 18 and Heb. x. 6 we have 
the accusative. 


kateotpdbyoay yap ev ti epipw. The ydp introduces a justi- 
fication of the previous statement. God cannot have been well 
pleased with them, for xaréotpwoev atrots év rH épjuw (Num. 
xiv. 16). They did not die a natural death; their death was 
a judicial overthrow. The verb is frequent in Judges and 
2 Maccabees; cf. Eur. Her. Fur. 1000: nowhere else in N.T. It 
gives a graphic picture, the desert strewn with dead (Heb. iii. 17). 


6. Taira dé rumor Hpdv eyeriOycay. ‘Now these things came 
to pass as examples for us to possess.’ The examples were of 
two kinds; Jdeneficia quae populus accepit et peccata quae idem 
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admisit (Beng.). The one kind was being followed; the Cor- 
inthians had sacraments and spiritual gifts: they must take care 
that the other kind was avoided. This is better than under- 
standing tuo in the sense of types, the Israelites being types 
and the Corinthians antitypes; in which case npav would be the 
subjective genitive.* Origen understands it in the sense of 
examples to warn us. The transition from ruzos (rirrw) as ‘the 
mark of a blow’ (John Xx. 25) to ‘ the stamp of a die,’ and 
thence to any ‘copy,’ is easy. But a ‘Copy’ may be a thing to 
be copied, and hence rizos comes to mean ‘ pattern’ or ‘example.’ 
See Milligan on 1 Thess. 1. 7. Deus, inguit, illos puntendo 
tanquam in tabula nobis severitatem suam repraesentavtt, ut inde 
edocti timere discamus(Calv.). Ea potissemum delicta memorantur, 
guae ad Corinthios admonendos pertinent (Beng.). See Weinel, 
St Paul, pp. 58, 59. 

eis Td py} eva, This confirms the view that rimos does not 
mean ‘types,’ but examples for guidance, ‘to the intent that we 
should not be.’ In saying efvac ércOuuyrds rather than ériOupety 
he is probably thinking of éxet @awav tov Aadv Tov eribupyryy 
(Num. xi. 34). The substantive occtrs nowhere else in N.T. 

Kaas Kaxelvor émeQupnoay. ‘Even as they also lusted.’ The 
kat is not logical, and perhaps ought to be omitted in translation ; 
it means ‘they as well as you,’ which assumes that the Corinthians 
have done what they are here charged not to do: cf. 1 Thess. iv. 
13. Longing for past heathen pleasures may be meant. 


7. pryde eiSododdtpar yiveobe. ‘ Neither become ye idolaters.’ 
The py is not logical; it puts a species on a level with its genus. 
‘Lusting after evil things’ is the class, of which idolatry and 
fornication are instances; and the pyéé, ‘nor yet,’ implies that 
idolatry isa new class. It was, however, the most important of 
the special instances, because of its close connexion with the 
Corinthian question. But this is another point in which Greek 
idiom is sometimes rather illogical. We should say ‘ Zherefore 
do not become.’ The reves is another understatement, like otx 
év rots 7Acioow: the passage quoted shows that the whole people 
took part in the idolatry. St Paul seems to be glancing at the 
extreme case in vill. 10, of a Christian showing his superior 
yvaous by sitting at an idol-banquet in an idol-temple. Such 
conduct does amount to taking part in idolatrous rites. The 
Apostle intimates, more plainly than before, that the danger 
of actual idolatry is not so imaginary as the Corinthians in their 
enlightened emancipation supposed. 

maifew. The quotation is the LXX of Exod. xxxti. 6, and 


* This would imply that the Corinthians were predestined to fall as the 
Israelites did. 
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we know that the ‘play’ or ‘sport’ included xopot, which Moses 
saw as he drew near.* These dances would be in honour of the 
golden calf, like those of David in honour of the Ark of God, as 
he brought it back (2 Sam. vi. 14) The quotation, therefore, 
indicates an idolatrous banquet followed by idolatrous sport. 

Calvin asks why the Apostle mentions the banquet and the 
sport, which were mere accessories, and says nothing about the 
adoration of the image, which was the essence of the idolatry. 
He replies that it was in these accessories that some Corinthians 
thought that they might indulge. None of them thought that 
they might go so far as to join in idolatrous worship. 

No doubt domep (NX A B D* L) before yéypamrra: is to be preferred to ws 
(CD* KP), and pethaps wety (B* D* F G) to meetv (ABPCDI EK LP): 
wiv (8) supports weiv. See on 1x. 4. 

8. The relationship of idol-worship and fornication is often 
very close, and was specially so at Corinth (Jowett, ‘On the 
Connexion of Immorality and Idolatry,’ £pp. of St Paul, 11. p. 
70). Hence fornication is taken as the second instance of 
lusting after evil things. In the matter of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 
1-9), to which allusion is made here, it was the intimacy with 
the strange women which led to participation in the idolatrous 
feasts, not vice versa as the RV. suggests; ‘the people began to 
commit whoredom with the daughters of Moab: for they called 
the people unto the sacrifices of their gods.’ It is remarkable 
that precisely at this point the Apostle changes the form of this 
exhortation and passes from the 2nd pers. (yiverOe) to the 1st 
(ropvetwyev), thus once more putting himself on a level with his 
readers. But there is nothing in the brief reference to the sins 
of the Israelites to show that, when the Moabite women invited 
the Israelites to the sacrifices of their gods, immoral intercourse 
had preceded the invitation.t In Wisd. xiv. 12 the connexion 
between idolatry and fornication and the consequent destruction 
are pointed out; ’“Apxy yap zropveias érivoia cidwAwv, eipéres Se 
airav pOopa fwys, where the rendering ‘s#iritual fornication’ 
(AV.) is unnecessary, and probably incorrect. 

€recav pd hepa etkoce Tpets xidtddes. Here we have, in the 
most literal sense, PGopa fwijs. In Num. xxv. 9 the number is 


* Aristoph. Ran. 450, ray hyuérepov rpdrov Trav Kaddxoptraroy malfoyres. 
The verb is found nowhere else in N.T. In LXX it is frequent. 

{+ But in Num. xxv. we have two different stories combined and somewhat 
confused: wz. I-5 come from one source, vv. 6-18 from another. The 
locality in one case is Shittim, in the other Peor; the god im one case is 
arr ed Kemosh the God of Moab, but he 1s called in both cases the 

aal of Peor; the punishment in one case is execution by the judges, in the 
other plagues sent by God; the cause of the evil in one case is MoalLite, in 
‘he other Midianite See Gray, Vambers, pp. 380 f., and cf. the interchange 
of Ishmaelite with Midianite, Gen. xxxvii. 25-36. 
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24,000. St Paul quotes from memory, without verifying, the 
exact number being unimportant. But harmonizers suggest that 
tooo were slain by the judges; or that 23,000 and 24,000 are 
round numbers for a figure which lay between the two; or that, 
of the 24,000 who died of the plague, 23,000 died on one day.* 
All these suggestions are the result of a ‘weak’ (viii. 9 f., ix. 22) 
theory of inspiration ; and the first does not avoid the charge of 
error, for we are told that ‘those that died by the p/agwe were 
24,000.’ For érecav see 1 Chron. xxi. 14. 


For sropredwpyev (8 A BD? E) and érdpvevear (2béd.) D* F G have éxrop- 
vevwopev and egerdpvevoay from LXX of Num. xxv. 1. Excepting Jude 7, 
the compound 1s not foundinN T. érecoy (RPABCD* FGP 17)15 to 
be preferred to érecov (D?K L)- see W H. 1. Modes p. 164. SACD? 
KLP insert év before wa. R* BD* FG, Latt. omit. ‘In one day’ 
augments the terror of the punishment. 


9. pide éxrerpdlwpey tov Kdptov. ‘ Neither let us sorely tempt 
the Lord,’ try Him out and out, provoke Him to the uttermost, 
till His longsuffering ceases. This the Israelites did by their 
frequent rebellion. It is rather fanciful to connect this with g. 8, 
as v. 8 is connected with v. 7. It is true that “‘ fornication leads 
to tempting God”; but is that the Apostle’s reason for passing 
from opvevwpev to exreipdfwyev? The compound occurs (in 
quotations from LXX of Deut. vi. 16) Matt. iv. 7; Luke iv. 12; 
also Luke x. 25; in LXX, both of man trying God (Ps. xxviii. 
18), and of God trying man (Deut. vill. 2, 16). It implies pro- 
longed and severe testing. See on ill. 18. Here the meaning 1s 
that God was put to the proof, as to whether He had the will 
and the power to punish. In class. Grk. éxrepacoOar is used. 
It is doubtful whether the Apostle is thinking of anything more 
definite than the general frailty and faultiness of the Corinthian 
Christians. Misuse of the gift of tongues (Theodoret) and a 
craving for miracles (Chrysostom) are not good conjectures. 

ind trav shewy Gmddduvro. ‘Perished day by day by the 
serpents.’ The imperfect marks the continual process, and the 
article points to the well-known story. ‘ Perished’=‘were de- 
stroyed,’ and hence tro is admissible. In class. Grk. ivo is 
used of the agent after an intrans. verb, but it is not very 
frequent in N.T. We have wrdcyew tro, Matt. xvii. 12 and 
1 Thess. il. 14, where Milligan quotes from papyri, Biav rdéoywv 
éxdorore td “Exioews. See Winer, p. 462. 


We may safely prefer ray Kipiuov (SN BCP 17, Aeth. Arm.) to ray 
Xpurrdvy (DEFGKL, Latt.) or rév Gedy (A). No doubt Xpioréy, if 
original, might have been changed to Kupsov or Gedy because of the diffi- 


* The wig qyépg increases the horror: omnia ademit Una dies tfesta tibé 
tot pracmia vitae (Lucr. iit. 9, 11): cf. Rev. xviii. 8. 
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culty of supposing that the Israelites in the wilderness tempted Christ. 
On the other hand, either Xpurrévy or Gedy might be a gloss to explain 
the meaning of Kupiov. Epiphanius says that Marcion substituted Xpiorév 
for Kupiov, that the Apostle might not appear to assert the lordship of 
Christ. Whatever may be the truth about this, it 1s rash to say that 
‘¢Marcion was right in thinking that the reading Kupioy identifies the 
Lord Jehovah of the narrative with the historical Jesus Christ.” It 1s safer 
to say with Hort on 1 Pet ii. 3, ‘* No such identification can be clearly 
made out in the N.T.” But see on Rom. x. 12,13. Inthe N.T. 6 Kuvpios 
commonly means ‘our Lord’; but this is by no means always the case, and 
here it almost certainly means Jehovah, as Num. xxi. 4-9 and Ps. Ixxvi. 18 
imply. There seems to be no difference in LXX between Kupios and 
6 Kupios, and in N T. we can lay down no rule that Kvpsos means God 
and 6 Kips Christ. See Bigg on 3 Pet. 1. 3, 25, li. 3, ni. 153 Nestle, 
Text. Crit, of N T. p. 307 

kabes rues (NABCD*FGP 17) rather than xaéws kal ives 
(DIEKL). érefpacay (ABD* KL) rather than éferelpacay (& C D* 
FG P17), the latter being an assimilation to éxmecpéfwuer. It 1s more 
difficult to decide between dirdéAX\uyro (& AB) and dradd\ovro (CD EFG 
KL P): but drdAduvro would be more likely to be changed to dard\ovro 
(v. 10) than wece versa. 


10. pydé yoyyt~ere. Rebellious discontent of any kind is 
forbidden ; and there is nothing said as to the persons against 
whom, or the things about which, murmuring is likely to take 
place. But the warning mstance (xaOazep reves) can hardly 
refer to anything but that of the people against Moses and 
Aaron for the punishment of Korah and his company (Num. 
xvi. 41 f.), for we know of no other case in which the murmurers 
were punished with death.* From this, and the return to the 
2nd pers. (yoyyvfere), we may conjecture that the Apostle is 
warning those who might be disposed to murmur against him 
for his punishment of the incestuous person, and for his severe 
rebukes in this letter.t 

Gd tod dAc@peutoé. Not Satan, but the destroying angel 
sent by God to smite the people with pestilence. The Apostle 
assumes that there was such an agent, as in the slaying of the 
firstborn (rév dAeBpevovra, Exod. xii. 23), and inthe plague that 
punished David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16; dyyedos Kupiov é£odeOpedur, 
1 Chron. xxi. 12), and in the destruction of the Assyrians 
(2 Chron. xxxil. 21; Ecclus. xlviii. 21). Cf. Acts xi. 23: Heb. 
xi. 28. Vulg. has ab exterminatore, Calv. a vastatore; in Heb. 
xi. 28 Vulg. has gud vastadat, in Exod. xi. 23 percussor. The 
angelology and demonology of the Jews was confused and 
unstable. Satan is sometimes the destroyer (Wisd. ii. 24). By 
introducing sin he brought men under the power of death; 


* The murmuring against the report of the spies can hardly be meant, for 
that was punished by the murmurers dying off in the wilderness, not by any 
special destruction (Num. xiv. 1, 2, 29). 

‘+ It is perhaps for this reason that he changes from dowep to Kabdrep, 
which implies the very closest resemblance, ‘ exactly as.’ 
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Rom. y. 12; Heb. it. 14; John viii. 44. Nowhere else in the 
Bible does 6Ao@pevris occur. 


Assimilation has produced four corruptions of the text in this verse: 
yoyyusere (A BC K LP, Vulg. Syrr. Aeth ) has been corrected to -yoyyi- 
twuev (N DE FG): xaddrep (8 BP) has been corrected to xafuds (AC D 
EFGKL): KL mserts xai before ries: and A corrects drwAovTo to 
Gr WANT O. 


11. taitira Sé tumKds cuvéBawey éxeivors. ‘Now these things 
by way of lesson happened one after another to ¢hem’: em- 
phasis on éxeivots. ‘The imperfect sets forth the enumerated 
events as in process of happening; the singular sums them up 
as one series. In v. 6 we had the plural, éyevrnPyoay, attention 
being directed to the separate rvroe in vv. 1-5 ; Moreover, there 
may be attraction to tvor, Winer, p. 645. 

éypdgy Sé mw. v fy. ‘And were written for our admonition,’ 
ne similiter peccantes similia patiamur. The written record was 
of no service to those who had been punished; guid enim 
moriuts prodesset historia? vivis autem quo modo prodesset, nisi 
aliorum exemplis admoniti resipiscerent? (Calv.). Note the 
change from imperfect to aorist. 

eis ols TA TAA TOY aidvev Katdytgoev. ‘Unto whom the ends 
of the ages have reached.’ The common meaning of xatavrdw 
in N.T. is ‘reach one’s destination’: see on xiv. 36. The point 
of the statement hereis obscure. ‘The ages’ are “the successive 
periods in the history of humanity, and perhaps also the parallel 
penods for different nations and parts of the world” (Hort on éz’ 
éoxdrov trav xpévur, t Pet. i. 20).* In what sense have the ends 
of these ages reached us as their destination? ‘The ends’ of 
them implies that each one of them is completed and summed 
up; and the sum-total has come down to us for whom it was 
intended. That would seem to mean that we reap the benefit 
of the experience of all these completed ages. Such an inter- 
pretation comes as a fit conclusion to a passage in which the 
Corinthians are exhorted to take the experiences of the Israelites 
as lessons for themselves. lurvalis habet vim magnam: omnia 
concurrunt ef ad summam veniunt, beneficia et pericula, poenae 
et praemia (Beng.). 

Or it may mean that the ends of the ages have reached us, 
and therefore we are already in a new age, which is the final 


* The education of the Gentiles went on side by side with the education 
of the Jews, and both streams met in the Chnstian Church, ‘‘ The Church 
is the heir of the spintual training of mankmd” (Findlay). The temptation 
to make ra 7. r@y al, singular produced coiruptions ; 27 guos fimis sacculorum 
devenzt (Iren. IV. xiv. 3), 2% guos fines seculorum obvenit (Aug. De cat, rud. 
3). Tert. preserves the plural; ad nos commionendos, in guos fimes aevorum 
decucurrerunt (Marc. v. 7); also Vulg. ; ad correptionem nostram, in quos 
Jines seculorum devenerunt, 
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one and will be short (vii. 29: see Westcott on Heb. ix. 26 and 
1 John it. 18). The interpretation will then be that “the last 
act in the drama of time is begun” (Rutherford), and therefore 
the warnings contained in these examples ought at once to be 
laid to heart. The Day of Judgment is near and may come at 
any moment (xvi. 22); it is madness not to be watchful. 


AV. has § Now all these things,’ and ‘all’ is well supported ; radra dé 
advra (CK LP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. Arm ); mévra 6¢ radra (NDEFG, 
Aeth.); ABr7, Theb. omit rdvra: Orig and Tert. sometimes omit. 
The fact that wdvra is inserted 1n different positions, and that insertion is 
more intelligible than omission, justifies exclusion rtumiuds (NABCKP, 
Vulg. 22 figura) is to be preferred to réro (DEFGL), and cuvéBaver 
(8 BCK L) to cuvé8aivoy (A DEF GL), which looks hke assimilation to 
v. 6; also cariryxerv (NX B D* F G) to carjvrqcery (AC DK L). 


12,18. The Apostle adds two admonitions: to those who 
are so self-confident that they think that they have no need 
to be watchful; and to those that are so despondent that they 
think that it is useless to struggle with temptation. 


12. “Qore. See on iii. 21. ‘So then, let him that thinketh 
that he is standing securely beware lest he fall’; ze. fall from 
his secure position and become daddxios. The Apostle does 
not question the man’s opimion of his condition; he takes 
the security for granted. but there is danger in feeling secure, 
for this leads to carelessness. Perhaps there is special reference 
to feeling secure against contamination from idol-feasts. It is 
less likely that there is a reference to one who “thinks that 
through the sacrament he zZso facto possesses eternal life with 
God.” See Rom. xi. 20, xiv. 4. My roivu éri 19 ordoen ppover 
péya, GAA pdarrov tiv wrocw (Chrys. ). 

Both AV. and RV. disregard the difference between dove 
here and dep in v. 14, translatmg both ‘wherefore.’ In 
Phil. u. 12, AV. has ‘wherefore,’ and RV. ‘so then,’ for dore. 
Vulg. nghtly distinguishes, with zfagwe here and propier quod in 
v. 14. Avdwep indicates more strongly than dore that what 
follows is a reasoned result of what precedes. 


13. teipacpss Spas odx ei\npev. An appeal to their past 
experience. Hitherto they have had no highly exceptional, 
superhuman temptations, but only such as commonly aassail 
men, and therefore such asa man can endure. The rézou just 
mentioned show that others have had similar temptations. 
This ought to encourage them with regard to the future, which 
he goes on to consider. It is reading too much into the verse 
to suppose that Corinthians had been pleading that they must 
go to idol-feasts; otherwise they might be persecuted and 
tempted to apostatize. In three of his letters, however (to the 
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Alexandrians, to the clergy of Samosata, and to Acacius and 
others), Basil applies this text to persecution (Zp. 139, 219, 256). 
With efAndev compare Wisd. x1. 12; Luke v. 26, vil. 16, ix. 30. 

motos 8é€ 6 Gedy. ‘On the contrary, God is faithful,’ zd est 
verax in hac promtssione, ut sit semper nobiscum (Herv.). Both 
AV. and RV have ‘but’ for dé But the opposition is to what 
is negatived in what precedes; this clause continues the en- 
couragement already given. The perfect tense (od« cinder) 
brings us down to the present moment; there never has 
been vepacpos py) avOpdmivos. In addition to this there is the 
certainty that God will never prove faithless: est certus custos 
suorum (Calv.). 

ds odk édoet Suds. ‘And therefore He will not suffer you to 
be tempted beyond what ye are able to endure.’ This follows 
from His faithfulness, ‘as being one who will not allow,’ etc. 
For a similar use of 6s see 1 Tim. il. 4. 

GAAG rroujoes K.7.A. ‘But will provide, with the temptation, 
the way of escape also.’ ‘A way to escape’ (AV.) ignores the 
article before éxBacw, ‘the necessary way of escape,’ the one 
suitable for such a difficulty. The ovv and the articles imply 
that temptations and possibilities of escape always go in pairs: 
there is no zetpacpds without its proper éxGacrs, for these pairs 
are arranged by God, who permits no unfairness. He knows 
the powers with which He has endowed us, and how much 
pressure they can withstand. He will not leave us to become 
the victims of circumstances which He has Himself ordered 
for us, and impossibilia non jubet. For éxBaows Vulg. has p7o- 
ventus; Beza and Calv. (better) exifus, which Vulg. has Heb. 
xiii. 75 egressus might be better stil]. On the history of weipafeww 
see Kennedy, Sources, p. 106 As to God’s part in temptation, 
see Matt. vi. 13; 1 Chron. xxi. 1; Jobi. 12, il. 6; Exod. xvi. 4; 
Deut. viii. 2; and, on the other side, Jas. 1. 13. 

tod Sdvacbat Sreveyxetv. This rod with the infinitive to 
express purpose or result * is very frequent in Luke (i. 77, 79, 
li. 24, where see note) and not rare in Paul (Gal. i. 103; Phil. 
iii. 10; Rom. i. 24, Vi. 6, Vil. 3, Vili. 12, xi. 8, 10). “Yarodépey 
means ‘to bear up under,’ ‘to endure patiently’ (2 Tim. ii. 11; 
1 Pet. ii. 19; Prov. vi. 33; Ps. lxix.7; Jobii.10). Temptation 
is probation, and God orders the probation in such a way ‘that 
ye may be able to endure it.’ The gower to endure is given ot 
T® wepacpa, the endurance is not given; that depends on 


* J. H. Moulton (Gr. 1. p. 217) prefers to call this use of roi c. evejin. 
* epexegetic,’ and thinks that ‘‘ when Paul wishes to express purpose he uses 
other means.” Bachmann makes rod divacOa the genitive of the substantival 
infinitive, dependent on éxPacw, ‘the escape of being able to bear it’; ze, 
the éxBacts cousists in the power to endure. 


14 
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ourselves. On the liturgical addition to the Prayer, ‘Lead us 
not into temptation which we are not able to bear,’ see Resch, 
Agrapha, pp. 85, 355; Hastings, DZ. 111. p. 144. 

Cassian (/mst. v. 16) says that ‘‘some not understanding this testimony 
of the Apostle have read the subjunctive instead of the indicative mood : 
tentatio vos non apprehendat nist humana” (so Vulg.). The verse 1s a 
favourite one with Cassian. 


A few texts insert od before divacfe and dreveyxety after it: a few 
insert tuds before or after breveyxetlv: N* ABC D*F LP 17 omit dpas. 


14-22. The Lord's Supper and the Jewish sacrifices may 
convince you of the fact that to participate in a sacrificial 
feast 1s to participate in worship. Therefore, avoid all 
idol-feasts, which ave a worship of demons. 


14. Ves, God provides escapes from temptations, and so my 
affection for you moves me to urge you to escape from tempta- 
tion to idolatry; avoid all contact with it. I appeal to your 
good sense; you are capable of judging for yourselves whether 
my arguments are sound. 

16 The cup of the blessing, on which we invoke the benediction 
of God in the Lord’s Supper, is it not a means of communion 
in the Blood-shedding of Christ? The bread which we break 
there, is it not a means of communion in the Body of Christ? 
17 Because the many broken pieces are all one bread, we, 
the assembled many, are all one body; for we, the whole con- 
gregation, have with one another what comes from the one 
bread. 1®Here is another parallel. Consider the Israelites, 
as we have them in history with their national ritual. Is it 
not a fact that those Israelites who eat the prescribed sacrifices 
enter into fellowship with the altar of sacrifice, and therefore 
with Him whose altar it is? The altar unites them to one 
another and to Him. You ask me what I imply by that. 
Not, of course, that there is any real sacrifice to an idol, or that 
there 1s any real idol, such as the heathen believe in. 2 But 
I do imply that the sacrifices which the heathen offer they offer 
to demons and to a no-god: and I do not wish you to enter 
into fellowship with the company of demons. *!Is my meaning 
still not plain? It is simply impossible that you should drink 
of a cup that brings you into communion with the Lord and 
of a cup that brings you into communion with demons; that 
you should eat in common with others at the table of the Lord 
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and at the table of demons. *#Or do we think so lightly of 
this, that we persist in doing just what the Israelites did in the 
wilderness,—provoking the Lord to jealousy by putting Him on 
a level with demons? Are we able, any more than they were, 
to defy Him with impunity ? 


14. Avéwep. Here and viii. 13 only. ‘Wherefore, my 
beloved ones (the affectionate address turns the command into 
an entreaty), flee right away from idolatry.’ Flight is the sure 
écBacis in all such temptations, and they have it in their own 
power: all occasions must be shunned. They must not de- 
liberately go into temptation and then expect deliverance. They 
must not try how near they can go, but how far they can fly. 
Fugite idolatram: omnem utique et totam (Tert. De Cor. 10). 
This might seem a hard saying to some of them, especially after 
expecting a wide measure of liberty, and he softens it with 
dyaryrot pov. It is his love for them that makes him seem to 
be severe and compels him to lay down this rule. Cf. xv. 58; 
2 Cor. vii. 1; Phil. 1. 12, etc. St Paul more commonly has 
the simple accusative after gevyew (vi. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 17; 
2 Tim. ii. 22), and it is not clear that Pevyew dard, which is more 
common in Gospels and Rev., is a stronger expression. The 
accusative would not have implied that the Corinthians were 
already involved in idolatry: that would require éx. 


15. &s povipos. Cf. ii. 1; Eph. v. 28. There is no 
sarcasm, aS in 2 Cor. x1. 19. They have plenty of intelligence, 
and can see whether an argument is sound or not, so that pauca 
verba sufficiunt ad judicandum (Beng.). Yet there is perhaps 
a gentle rebuke in the compliment. They ought not to need 
any argument in a matter, de guo judicium jferre non erat 
difficile (Calv.). Resch, Agrapha, p. 127. 

kpivate Gets 6 ype. The bpeis is emphatic, and the change 
from A€yw to dypé should be marked in translation, although 
it may be made merely for variety; ‘Judge for yourselves what 
I declare.’ Vulg. has Joguor and dico; in Rom. 1. 8 aiunt 
(paci) and dicere (Aéyewv). 


16. Td rorjptoy tis eddoyias. ‘The cup of the blessing,’ 
ie. over which a benediction is pronounced by Christian 
ministers, as by Christ at the Last Supper. It does not mean 
‘the cup which brings a blessing,’ as is clear from what follows. 
We know too little about the ritual of the Passover at the time 
of Christ to be certain which of the Paschal cups was the cup 
of the Institution. There was probably a Paschal ‘cup of the 
thanksgiving’ or ‘blessing,’ and the expression here used may 
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come from that, but the addition of ‘which we bless’ in our 
Christian assemblies shows that the phrase is used with a fuller 
meaning. Cf. morjpiov owrnypiov (Ps. cxv. 4). EiAoyetv and 
evxaptoreiy express two aspects of the same action: se€ On Xl. 24. 
The plurals, edAoyotpev and xAdmev, do not necessarily mean 
that the whole congregation took part in saying the benedic- 
tion or thanksgiving and in breaking the bread, except so 
far as the minister represented the whole body. The Apostle 
is speaking of Christian practice generally, without going into 
details. See notes on xi. 23-25, where he does give some 
details, and cf. Acts i. 42, 46. Evans enlarges on the ed in 
evAoyoupnev, ‘over which we speak the word for good,’ and con- 
cludes, ‘‘the bread and wine, after their benediction or consecra- 
tion, are not indeed changed in their nature, but become in 
their use and their effects the very body and blood of Christ 
to the worthy receiver.” 

oxi Kowwria éotly tT. aip. tT. Xptorod; ‘Is it not communion 
in the Blood of Christ?’ The RV. margin has ‘participation 
in. But ‘partake’ is peréyew: xowwvely is ‘to have a share 
in’; therefore xowwvia is ‘fellowship’ rather than ‘ participation.’ 
This is clear from what follows respecting the bread. It is 
better not to put any article before ‘communion’ or ‘fellow- 
ship.’ AV. has ‘the,’ which is justifiable, for xowwvia, being 
the predicate, does not need the article. RV. has ‘a,’ which 
is admissible, but is not needed. Strangely enough, Vulg. 
varies the translation of this important word; communicatio 
sanguinis, but participatio corporis: communio (Beza) is better 
than either. As xowvwvety is ‘to give a share to’ as well as ‘to 
have a share in,’ communticatio is a possible rendering of xowwvia. 
The difference between ‘participation’ and ‘fellowship’ or 
‘communion’ is the difference between having a share and 
having the whole. In Holy Communion each recipient has a 
share of the bread and of the wine, but he has the whole of 
Christ: 08 ydp TO peréyev povoy xal perorapBdvev GAAd 7d 
EvotoGat kovvodmev (Chrys. ).* 

Here, as in Luke xxii. 17, and in the Dédache 9, the cup 
is mentioned first, and this order is repeated v. 21; but in the 
account of the Institution (xi. 23) the usual order is observed. 
This may be in order to give prominence to the Blood-shedding, 
the characteristic act of Christ’s sacrifice, and also to bring the 


* Ellicott says that this distinction between peréxewv and xowwvety “cannot 
be substantiated. All that can properly be said 1s that xowwveiv implies more 
distinctly the idea of a community with others”: and that is sufficient. See 
Cremer, p. 363. Lightfoot points out the caprice of AV. in translating 
kowwvoi first ‘partakers’ and then ‘have fellowship,’ while cowwvla is ‘com- 
munion,’ and peréxew is ‘to be partakers’ (On Revision, p. 39). 
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eating of the bread into immediate juxtaposition with the eating 
at heathen sacrifices. As regards construction, 76 zorypiov and 
tov dprov are attracted to the case of the relatives which follow. 

6v kAGpev. It is clear from edyapiorjoas (xi. 24) that St Paul 
does not mean to limit etAoyotuey to the cup: there was a 
benediction or thanksgiving over this also. There is no action 
with regard to the cup which would be parallel to breaking the 
bread, and therefore we cannot say that xA@mev is equivalent 
to, or a substitute for, edAcyotuev. Nor would “‘zivouey corre- 
spond to cAéuev”: eating would correspond to drinking, and 
both are assumed. ‘The transition from the Body of Christ to 
the Church, which in another sense is His Body, is easily made, 
but it is not made here: that comes in the next verse. 

It is evident from xi. 18f. that the mention of the cup 
before the bread here does not imply that in celebrating the 
rite the cup ever came first. Here he is not describing the rite, 
but pointing out a certain similarity between the Christian rite 
and pagan rites. Ramsay (Zx~. Zimes, March 1910, p. 252) 
thinks that he names the cup first “partly because the more 
important part of the pagan ceremony lay in the drinking of 
the wine, and partly because the common food in the pagan 
ceremony was not bread, but something eaten out of a dish,” 
which was one and the same for all. To this we may add that 
in the heathen rite it seems to have been usual for each wor- 
shipper to bring his own loaf. The worshippers drank out of 
the same cup and took sacrificial meat out of the same dish, 
but they did not partake of the same bread: els dpros was not 
true of them (Hastings, DB. v. p. 132b). This is said to be 
“the usual practice of simple Oriental meals, in which each 
guest has his own loaf, though all eat from a common dish.” 
There was therefore less analogy between the heathen bread 
and the Christian bread than between the heathen cup and the 
Christian cup, and for this reason also the cup may have been 
mentioned first. For this reason again he goes on (v. 17) to 
point out the unity implied in the bread of the Christian rite. 
The single loaf is a symbol and an instrument of unity, a unity 
which obliterates the distinction between Jew and Gentile and 
all social distinctions. There is only one Body, the Body of 
Christ, the Body of His Church, of which each Christian is a 
member. That is the meaning of ‘This is My Body.’ 

The main point to which the Apostle is leading his readers, 
is that to partake ceremonially of the Thing Sacrificed is to 
become a sharer in the Sacrificial Act, and all that that involves. 


It is not easy to decide whether the first éorw should follow xowwvla, 
(ABP, Copt. Arm.) or Xporod (NCDEFGKLP, Latt.). Probably 
the latter order arose through assimilation to the position of the second 
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éoriv. A and a few other authorities put the second éorey after the second 
kowwvia, probably for assimilation & BCD FKLP have the second éorw 
after Xptoro?. For the second Xpiorod, D* F, Latt. have Kuplov. 


17. om els Aptos, &y cSpa of woddot oper. It is not difficult 
to get good sense out of these ambiguous words, but it is not 
easy to decide how they should be translated. Fortunately 
the meaning 1s much the same, whichever translation 1s adopted. 
The dr. may = ‘because’ and introduce the protasis, of which 
ty cGpa... éopey is the apodosis; ‘Because there is one 
bread, one body are we the many,’ ze. Because the bread, 
although broken into many pieces, is yet one bread, we, although 
we are many, are one body. Vulg. seems to take it in this way ; 
guoniam unus panis, unum corpus multi sumus.* The awkward- 
ness of this is that there is no particle to connect the statement 
with what precedes. The Syriac inserts a ‘therefore’; ‘as, 
therefore, that bread is one, so are we one body.’ Or (better) 
Sr: may = ‘for’ (AV.), or ‘seeing that’ (RV.), and be the 
connecting particle that is required; ‘Seeing that we, who 
are many, are one bread, one body’ (RV.). But, however 
we unravel the construction, we have the parallel between 
many fragments, yet one bread, and many members, yet one 
body. See Lightfoot on Ign. #4. 20, where we have sdvres 
ouvépyeoGe ey pid wiore Kai évi Incot Xpiore followed by &a 
dptoy xAovres. See also Philad. 4. The Apostle’s aim is to show 
that all who partake of the one bread have fellowship with Christ. 
This is plain from what follows. See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, 

» 496. 
= ol yap wdytes €x Tod évds Gptou peréxoner. ‘For we all have 
our share from the one bread,’ z.e. the bread which is the means 
of fellowship with Christ. Nowhere else have we peréyew with 
ék: the usual construction is the simple genitive (21, ix. 12), 
which may be understood (30, ix. 10); but compare é« in xi. 28. 
The meaning seems to be that we all have a share which is taken 
from the one bread, and there is possibly a suggestion that the 
one bread remains after all have received their shares. All have 
communion with the Body, but the Body is not divided. The 
idea of Augustine, that the one loaf composed of many grains of 
corn is analogous to the one body composed of many members, 
however true in itself, is foreign to this passage. We have the 
same idea in the Didache 9; “As this broken bread was scattered 
(as grain) upon the mountains and gathered together became one, 
etc.” ‘‘ How the sacramental bread becomes in its use and effects 
the body of Christ, is a thing that passes all understanding: 
* Quonzam unus est panis, unum corpus nos, qui multi sumus (Beza). 


Wetl Ein Brod es ist das wir brechen, sind Em Leib wir, die Vielen 
(Schmiedel). 
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the manner is a mystery” (Evans). He adds that of wédvres 
= ‘all as one,’ ‘all the whole congregation.’ It is remarkable 
how St Paul insists upon the social aspect of both the sacra- 
ments; ‘For in one Spirit were we all baptized zxtfo one body’ 
(xi. 13). 


18. The sacrifices of the Jews furnish a similar argument 
to show that participation in sacrificial feasts is communion with 
the unseen. 

Bdérrere tSv “‘IopaydA Kata odpka. ‘Look at Israel after the 
flesh,’ the actual Israel of history. Christians are a new Israel, 
Israel after the Spirit, rév “IopayA rod @eod (Gal. vi. 16, 111. 29; 
Phil. 111. 3), whether Jews or Gentiles by birth. 

obx ot eoBiovres x.t.A. ‘Are not they who eat the sacrifices 
in fellowship with the altar?’ They are in fellowship with the 
altar, and therefore with the unseen God, whose altar it is. To 
swear by the Temple is to swear by Him that dwelleth therein 
(Matt. xxiii. 21), and to have fellowship with the altar is to have 
fellowship with Him whose sacrifices are offered thereon. As 
in the Holy Communion, therefore, so also in the Temple 
services, participating in sacrificial feasts is sacrificial fellowship 
with an unseen power, a power that is Divine. There is some- 
thing analogous to this in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen ; 
but in that case the unseen power is not Divine. See Lev. 
vil. 6, 14, vi. 26, and Westcott on Heb. xii. ro. 


19. ti ody gypt; ‘What then do I declare?’ This refers 
back to the dé in v. 15 and guards against apparent incon- 
sistency with vill. 4. ‘Do J declare that a thing sacrificed to an 
idol is something, or that an idol is something?’ In neither 
case was there reality. The e«idwAd6vrov professed to be an 
offering made to a god, and the eidwAov professed to represent 
a god. Both were shams. The cidwAo@vrov was just a piece 
of flesh and nothing more, and its being sacrificed to a being 
that had no existence did not alter its quality; the meat was 
neither the better nor the worse for that. The eidwAov was just 
so much metal, or wood, or stone, and its being supposed to 
represent a being that had no existence did not alter its value; 
it was neither more nor less useful than before. As a sacrifice 
to a god, and as the image of a god, the eiSwAo@urov and the 
eiSwAov had no reality, for there was no such being as Aphrodite 
or Serapis. Nevertheless, there was something behind both, 
although not what was believed to be there. 


AV , following KL, Syrr., has ‘idol’ first; and, without authority, 
inserts the article, ‘the idol.” NBCDE P, Vulg. Copt. Arm. Aeth. have 
Sri eldwrd6uTrov . . . Ori eldwrov. The accentuation of Tisch., drt eldwdd- 
Burov re €oriv, } Gre eldwAdy Te €or, is probably wrong: better, rl dor 
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in each case; ‘that it is somethzng’ (alrquzd) is the meaning, not ‘that any 
such thing exists.’ The omission of # éri efdwrév ri dorw (N* AC*) is 
no doubt owing to homoeoteleuton, rl éorw to rl éorw. 


20. ad ore & OUoucw rd 26m. ‘But (what I do declare is) 
that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice.’ Here (according 
to the best texts), as in Rom. li. 14, xv. 27, €0vy has a plural 
verb: in Rom. 1x. 30 it has the singular. As 7a éOvy are 
animate and numerous, the plural is natural. On the history 
of the term €Ovos see Kennedy, Sources, p. 98. 

Sarpoviors Kai of OG Ovoucw. The Apostle seems to have 
LXX of Deut. xxxii. 17, @voav Sdaipoviors Kai ov bed, Oeots ols 
obx qoecav, ‘They sacrificed to demons (.SAédim) and to a no- 
god, to gods whom they knew not,’ in his mind. That kat od 
6es means ‘and to a no-god’ rather than ‘and not to God’ is 
confirmed by Deut. xxxil. 21; abrot rapeljdwody pe er ov bed 
-. + Kaya rapafnAdow abrovs ér otk eve, ‘They have made 
me jealous with a no-god... and I will make them jealous 
with a no-people’; see Driver’s notes. In Bar. iv. 7 we have 
the same expression, probably based on Deut. xxxii. 17; @icavres 
Satpoviots xat ov bem ‘by sacrificing to demons and no-god.’ 
The Skédim are mentioned nowhere else, excepting Ps. cvi. 37, 
a late Psalm, possibly of the Greek period: according to it 
human sacrifices were offered to the Shédim; see Briggs ad Joc. 
In Ps. xcvi. 5, ‘ All the gods of the nations are idols,’ LXX wavres 
of Beot rav eOvav Satonma, the word rendered ‘idols’ and Satudvia 
means ‘things of nought’ (Lev. xix. 4, xxvi. 1; Ps. xcvii. 7; 
cf. Is. xl. 18f., xliv. 9 f.). Asmodaeus, the evil spirit of Tob. 
iii. 8, vi. 14, is called in the Aram. and Heb. versions ‘king of 
the Shédim’; and it is possible that St Paul has the Shédim in 
his mind here. See Edersheim, Liye and Times, ul. pp. 759— 
763. Here, the translation, ‘and not to God,’ introduces a 
thought which is quite superfluous: there was no need to 
declare that sacrifices to idols are not offered to God. But 
‘to a no-god’ has point, and is probably a reminiscence of O.T. 
The Apostle is showing that taking part in the sacrificial feasts 
of the heathen involves two evils,—sharing in the worship of 
a thing-of-nought, and (what is still worse) having fellowship 
with demons. This latter point is the main thing, and it is 
expressly stated in what follows. -See Hastings, DJ. art. 
‘Demon’; Thackeray, p. 144. The primitive and wider-spread 
idea that there is, in sacrifice, communion between deity and 
worshippers, and between the different worshippers, greatly 
aided St Paul in his teaching, 


The idea that evil spirits are worshipped, when idols which represent 
non-existent pagan deities are worshipped, was common among the Jews, 
and passed over from them into the Christian Church, with the support 
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of various passages in both O T. and N.T. In addition to those quoted 
above may be mentioned Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14, where both AV. and RV. 
have ‘satyrs’ and LXX dada. In Lev. xvu. 7 and 2 Chron. xi. 15, 
AV. has ‘devils,’ RV. ‘he goats,’ RV marg. ‘satyrs,’ and LXX pdraca : 
see Curtis on 2 Chron. xi. 15. In Enoch xcix. 7, ‘‘ Others will make 
graven images of gold and silver and wood and clay, and others will 
worship impure spirits and demons and all kinds of superstitions not 
according to knowledge,” quoted by Tertullian (De Jdol. 4) Book of 
Jubilees i, 11, ‘‘ They will worship each his own (image), so as to go 
astray, and they will sacnfice their children to demons”; and again, 
xx. 17, ‘*They offer their sacrifices to the dead and they worship evil 
spirits.” In Rev. ix. 20, tva uh mpooxuyyoovew Tra Sandvia Kal Ta eidwra. 
In the Gospels, and probably in the Apocalypse, Sacuévia seem to be the 
same as wvevuara dxd@apra, and that is likely to have been St Paul’s view. 
The close connexion between idolatry and impunty would point to this 
(see Weinel, St Paul, pp. 31-34). By entering into fellowship with 
demons or unclean spirits, they were exposing themselves to hideous 
temptations of terrific violence. 


of 6é\w Se «7.4. ‘And I do not wish that you should become 
fellows of the demons’: ‘have fellowship with’ (AV.) or ‘ have 
communion with’ (RV.) does not give the force of yiveo@a. 
The article shows that ‘the demons’ are regarded here as a 
soctety, into which the worshipper of idols is admitted. 


The text of v. 20 has been much varied by copyists, and some points 
remain doubtful. @vovow (8 ABC DEFGP) is to be preferred to Ave 
(KL), which is a grammatical correction in both places. After the first 
Qtovow, NACKLP, Vulg. Syrr. Copt. have ra @vn: BDEF omit. 
WH. bracket. The second 6vovow follows xal od beg (NX A BCP, Arm.), 
not precedes (D EF G, Vulg. Syrr. Copt.). For xowwvovs t&v datpoviwr, 
D* EFG have datpoviwy xowwvots. For ylver@a, F, Syrr. Copt. have 
elvat, 


21. od Suvacbe. Of course it is not meant that there is any 
impossibility in going to the Lord’s Supper, and then going to 
an idol-feast: but it is morally impossible for one who has real 
fellowship with Christ to consent to have fellowship with demons. 
For one who does so consent otk éorw kupiaxdy Setrvoy dayetv. 
Only those who do not realize what the Supper is, or do not 
realize what an idol-feast is, could think of taking part in both: 
cf. 2 Cor. vi. 15; Matt. vi. 22. The genitives may be possessive 
genitives, but the context indicates that they mean ‘the cup 
which brings you into fellowship with,’ genitives of relation. 

tpameéLns Kupiov. In Mal. i. 7, 12, ‘ My table,’ ze. the Lord’s 
table, means the altar; see also Ezek. xli. 22, xliv. 16. Here it 
can only mean the Lord’s Supper, ‘table’ (as often) including 
what was on it, especially food; hence the expression, tparéfys 
peréxetv. Wetstem quotes Diod. Iv. 74, peracxar Kouvijs tpamélys. 
Deissmann (Wew Light on the N.T., p. 83; see also Light, 
P. 355) quotes the invitation to “‘dine at the «Aim of the Lord 
Serapis in the house of Cl. Serapion.” Probably from this 
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passage, and perhaps also from Luke xxii. 30, ‘the Lord’s Table’ 
came to mean the Lord’s Supper. Augustine calls it ‘the table 
of Christ’ and ‘that great table’; Ambrose and Gregory 
Nazianzen, ‘the mystical table’; etc. 

22. % wapalndodpey tov Kupioyv; A reminiscence of Deut. 
xxx1i. 24 quoted above; see on Rom. x. 19, xi. 11: ‘Or are we 
provoking the Lord to jealousy?’ ‘Is that what we are engaged 
in—trying whether the Lord will suffer Himself to be placed on 
a level with demons?’ In Deut. ‘the Lord’ of course means 
Jehovah, and some understand it so here; but w. 2r almost 
necessitates a reference to Christ. The 4 introduces the alter- 
native, ‘Or (if you think that you can eat of Christ’s table and of 
the table of demons) are we going to provoke His jealousy ?’ 

pi) loyupdétepor adtod éopev; ‘Surely we are not stronger than 
He?’ His anger cannot be braved with impunity; Job ix. 32, 
Xxxvii. 23; Eccles. vi. 10; Isa. xlv. 9; Ezek. xxii 14; some of 
which passages may have been in the Apostle’s mind when he 
thus reduced such an argument eis dromov. It is as when 
Jehovah answers Job out of the whirlwind. Cf. i. 13. 


x, 28-xi.1. /dol-meats need not always be avoided, but 
brotherly love limits Christian freedom. Abstain from tdol- 
meats when an over-scrupulous brother tells you that they 
have been sacrificed to tdols. In this and in all things seek 
God's glory. That 1s my rule, and ut keeps one from injuring 
others. And itts my rule because it ts Christ's. 


23 As was agreed before, In all things one may do as one 
likes, but not all things that one may do do good. In all things 
one may do as one likes, but not all things build up the life of 
the Church. *4In all open questions, it is the well-being of the 
persons concerned, and not one’s own rights, that should deter- 
mine one’s action. 

25 See how this works in practice. Anything that is on sale 
in the meat-market buy and eat, asking for no information that 
might perplex your conscience ; 7° for the meat in the market, 
like everything else in the world, is the Lord’s, and His children 
may eat what is His without scruple. 2’ Take another case. If 
one of the heathen invites some of you to a meal, and you care 
to go, anything that may be set before you eat, asking for no 
information, as before. 7° But if one of your fellow-guests should 
think it his duty to warn you and say, This piece of meat has 
been offered in sacrifice, then refrain from eating it, so as to 
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avoid shocking your informant and wounding conscience. ” Of 
course I do not mean your own conscience, but the conscience 
of the over-scrupulous brother who warned you. For to what 
purpose should I, by using my liberty, place myself in a false 
position, judged by the conscience of another? °% Fancy ‘saying 
grace’ for food which causes offence and involves me in blame! 

81 In short, that aim solves all these questions. Whether you 
are eating or drinking or doing anything else, let your motive 
always be the promotion of God’s glory. ** Beware of putting 
difficulties in the way of Jews by ill-considered liberty, or of 
Greeks by narrow-minded scruples, or of the Church of God by 
unchristian self-seeking. * That is just my own principle. I try 
to win the approval of everybody in everything, not aiming at 
my own advantage, but at that of the many, that they may be 
saved from perdition. 1!In this I am only following in the foot- 
steps of Christ. Will not you follow in mine? 

The whole discussion of eidwAd6vos, accordingly, issues in 
three distinct classes of cases, for each of which St Paul has a 
definite solution : 

(1) Eating at sacrificial feasts. This is idolatry, and absol- 
utely forbidden. 

(2) Eating food bought in the shops, which may or may not 
have an idolatrous history. This is unreservedly allowed. 

There remains (3) the mtermediate case of food at non- 
ceremonial feasts in private houses. If no attention is drawn to 
the “history” of the food, this class falls into class (2). But if 
attention is pointedly called to the history of the food, its eating 
is prohibited, not as fer se idolatrous, but because it places the 
eater in a false position, and confuses the conscience of others. 


28. Mdvra é€eorw. A return, without special personal refer- 
ence, to the principle stated (or perhaps quoted) in vi. 12; where 
see notes. Of course he means all things zndiferen?, with regard 
to which a Christian has freedom. He repeats this principle, 
with its limitation, before dealing finally with the question of 
idol-meats. See Moffatt, Let. of V.T., p. 112. 

ob mdvta oikoSopet. This explains ov rdvra ovpdépe. There 
are some things which do not build up either the character of 
the individual, or the faith which he professes, or the society to 
which he belongs. A liberty which harms others is not likely to 
benefit oneself, and a liberty which harms oneself is not likely 
to benefit others. Cf. xiv. 26; Rom. xiv. 19. 
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Before &eorv, in both clauses, 8?’ H KL, Syrr. AV. insert yo: from 
vi. 12: 8* ABC* DE, Am. Copt. omt. Through homoeoteleuton, 
rdvra to ravra, F G omit the first clause and 17 omits the second. 


24. pydets 1d Eautod Lytefrw. This is the practice which 
really cuudéper and oixodopet: ‘Let no one seek his own good.’ 
The prohibition is, of course, relative: seeking one’s own good 
is not always wrong, but it is less important than seeking the 
good of others; and when the two conflict it 1s one’s own good 
that must give way: cf. v. 33, vi. 18; Luke x. 20, xiv. 12, 13, 
Xxul. 28. 

GANG Td Too érépov. The pnoe’s of course is not the subject, 
but éxagros, understood from the pde’s. Such ellipses are as 
common in English as in Greek. Here, as in i. 7 and vil. 19, 
the dAaa implies the opposite of the previous negative. Here, 
D? E K Ladd éxaoros after érepov. The Apostle now returns to 
vill. 1-13 to finish the subject. 


25. év paxédXw. The word occurs nowhere else in Biblical, 
and is rare in classical, Greek ; = sacel/um, which may be derived 
from macto=‘slaughter’ or macerta=‘enclosure.’ It means 
‘provision-market,’ and especially ‘meat-market.’ Probably a 
great deal of the meat offered for sale (rwAovpevov) came from 
the sacrifices, especially what was sold to the poor. See Deiss- 
mann, Light, p. 274. 

pndev dvaxpivovres. ‘Making no inquiry’ as to whether the 
meat had been offered in sacrifice. It is not likely that the 
meaning is, ‘not examining any piece of meat,’ because of v. 27. 
In the market, it might be possible to distinguish sacrificial meat, 
but not after it had been served at table. 

dud Thy ouvetSyou. ‘Out of regard to conscience.’ Is this 
clause to be taken with pydev dvaxpivovres, or with dvaxpivovres 
only? If the latter, the meaning is ‘making no conscientious 
inquiries,’ asking no questions prompted by a scrupulous con- 
science. Had the order been pydey dca 7. ov. dvaxp., this would 
no doubt be the meaning. As the words stand, the former con- 
struction is better; ‘For the sake of your conscience making no 
inquiry,’ asking no questions which might trouble conscience. 
It is not wise to seek difficulties. The connexion with éc6/ere, 
‘eat, because your conscience is an enlightened one,’ may safely 
be rejected. 


26. tod Kuptov ydép. Quotation from Ps. xxiv. x to justify 
the advice just given. The emphasis is on rod Kupiov, ‘To the 
Lord belongs the earth.’ Meat does not cease to be God’s 
creature and possession because it has been offered in sacrifice: 
what is His will not pollute any one. This agrees with Mark 
Vil. 19, Kafapifwv wdvra ra Bpdyara, and with Acts x. 15, & 6 
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@eds éxabdpicer. It is stated that the words here quoted are 
used by Jews as grace at meals. Whether or no they were so 
used in St Paul’s day, the principle laid down in 1 Tim. iv. 4 
was recognized ; ‘Every creature of God 1s good, and nothing to 
be rejected, if it be received with thanksgiving.’ 

75 wjpwpa adtis. ‘That which fills it,’ ‘its contents.’ See 
J. A. Robinson, Ephestans, p. 259. Cf. Ps. xcvi. 11, ‘The sea 
and all that therein is,’ 7 6aAacoa kai 76 7wANpwpe avrys. 


27. xahet Guds. The pronoun here has a slight change of 
meaning. He has been addressing all the Corinthian Christians, 
but this duds can only mean ‘some of you.’ All of them had 
heathen acquaintances, one of whom might invite several of 
them. And the emphasis is on xode?: he suggests that without 
an express invitation they surely would not go. 

kat OéXere ropevecOar. ‘And you care to go’: an intimation 
that he does not advise their going, though he does not forbid 
it; satius fore si recusarent (Calv.). 

way Td rapaTidénevov. Placed first with emphasis, like ré@y ré 
év p. wwX.: ‘Anything that is put before you’; ‘Anything that 
is for sale,’ etc. Cf. Luke x. 8. 


ef rs (SNABD*FGP, Latt.) is to be preferred to ef dé ris (C D® 
EH KL, Syrr.). 


28. dav 3€ rig Spiv etry. The change from ef to édy is 
perhaps intentional, although the difference between the two is 
less in late Greek than in earlier. ‘If any one invites you,’ a 
thing which is very possible and may have happened. ‘If any 
one should say to you,’ a pure hypothesis, and not so very 
probable. In Gal. i. 8, 9 we have a change from éay to ei See 
J. H. Moulton, Gz p. 187. This shows clearly that the meal is 
a private one, and not such as is mentioned in vill. ro. The 
Apostle has already ruled that banquets év eciéwAém must be 
avoided, and at such a banquet there would be no need to say 
Totro tepdOurdv éorw. It is less easy to decide who the speaker 
is. Certainly not the host, whose conscience would not be 
mentioned, but a fellow-guest. And we are almost certainly to 
understand a fellow-Christian, one of the ‘weak’ brethren, who, 
being scrupulous himself about such things, thinks that he ought 
to warn others of what he chances to know. That a heathen 
would do it out of malice, or amusement, or good-nature (“I 
dare say, you would rather not eat that”), is possible, but As 
conscience would hardly come into consideration. And his 
using fepd@vrov rather than eidwAd@vrov would seem to indicate 
that he was a Gentile Christian: when he was a heathen and 
regarded sacrifices to the gods as sacred, he would use tepd@vrov 
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and not eidwAd@urov: and he uses the old word still.* It shows 
how St Paul has realized the situation. The word occurs 
nowhere else in Bibl. Grk. See Deissmann, Zighé, p. 355 n. 

ph éobiere. This cannot mean ‘Cease from eating.’ As 
éobiere (v. 25) means ‘make a practice of eating,’ py éodiere 
means ‘make a practice of abstaining from eating’ 

Bu éketvov . . . Kal thy cuveldyouw. We expect adrod after 
auveidyow, but the Apostle purposely omits to say whose con 
science is considered, in order to leave an opening for the 
emphatic statement which follows: ‘out of regard to your 
informant and to conscience.’ He would be shocked, and the 
shock would be a shock to conscience. 


lepd0vrov (XN A BH, Sah.) 1s to be preferred to eldwdé0uror (C DEF 
GK LP, Copt. Arm.), which is a correction toa more usual and apparently 
more correct term. There would be little temptation to change eldwAdOurov 
into lepééurov, which occurs nowhere else in N T. or LXX. The AV., 
following H? K L, Goth., Chrys. Thdrt., adds from v. 26 ‘The earth is the 
Lords,’ etc. NABCDEFGH*P, Latt. Copt. Aeth. Arm. omit. 


29. suvelSyow $& Aéyo. ‘Now by conscience I mean, not 
one’s own, but the other’s,’ not the guest’s who received the 
information, but the fellow-guest’s who gave it. There is no 
need to regard éavrod as second person (‘thine own,’ AV., RV.) 
for ocavrov: it may be indefinite, ‘one’s own.’ In the plural, 
éavray, etc. is regularly used in N.T. for quay airév and tyév 
abrév, etc. (xi. 31; Phil ii. 12, etc.); but, in the singular, there 
is not one decisive example of this use. In Rom. xui. 9; Gal. 
v. 14; Matt. xxi. 39, ceavréy is the better reading; in John 
XVI. 34, ceavrod. Here, éavrod is the right reading. 

iva ti yap # édeubepia pou; The Apostle graphically puts 
himself in the place of the Christian guest who has been placed 
in a difficulty by the officiousness of his scrupulous informant ; 
éx sua persona docet. va rt ydp: the force of the iva is lost 
in most explanations of this clause (except Godet). wa ré (see 
small print) never means ‘by what right,’ but rather ‘for what 
object’? St Paul’s main pomt in the context is uw} éoOlere, for 
which ydép introduces a reason: ‘Eat not, ... for what good 
will you gain?’ (cf. viii. 8). What follows is really a characteriza- 
tion of the act of eating. The clue to the tense is in Rom. xiv. 16, 
where the same verb, Bracdypeciobu, is used in a very similar 
connexion, ‘What good shall I gain by (eating, 2.é.) by suffering 
my liberty to incur judgment (as xi. 31; Rom. ii. 12; Acts xiii. 


* See Origen (Cels. viii. 21 sed évit.), where he says that Celsus would 
call lepséura what are properly called e/SwAédura, or, still better, dacuovid0vra. 
There is no improbability in a ‘weak’ Chnstian accepting the invitation of a 
heathen. There would be plenty of food that had never been sacrificed : and 
he might avoid the word eldwAé6urev out of consideration for his entertainer, 
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27) at the hands of another’s conscience? Why incur blame 
for food for which I give thanks, if I “‘say grace” for it?’ In the 
last clause, the point is in the incongruity of ‘saying grace’ for 
what places me in a false position ; the structure exhibits a slight 
logical inversion closely similar to that in Rom. vii. 16 (see 
Introd. § on Style). 

For éavrod (8 ABC D*E, etc.), D*, Latt. (tam) have ceavrof, and H 
has éuavrod, which are manifest corrections. For a&ddys, F, dg Goth., 
Ambr have dricrov, which 1s wrong both as reading and as interpretation. 

The interrogative iva vi (with yévyra: or yévorro understood) 1s found 
in several places, both in N.T. (Matt. ix. 4, xxvin. 46; Luke xi. 7; Acts 
Iv. 25, vil. 25) and in LXX (Ruthi. 11, 21; Ecclus. xiv. 3; 1 Mac. ii. 7); 
also in Plato and Aristophanes. Cf. wt gzzd? and im gued? and ad guid? 


B30. ei éym xdpite peréxw. ‘If I with thanksgiving partake, 
why do I receive reviling about that for which I give thanks?’ 
This suggests, if it does not imply, that one’s being able to 
thank God for it is evidence that the enjoyment is innocent. 
One cannot thank God for a pleasure which one knows to be 
wrong. The connexion between xéper: and edyapicr@ should be 
preserved in translation. Apparently both refer to grace at 
meals, and the meaning is that all food, whether sacrificial or 
not, is sanctified, ‘if it be received with thanksgiving,’ peta edya- 
pirrias, ayidlerar yap dua Adyou Oeod xal evrevdfews (1 Tim. iv. 4). 
Evans translates, ‘If I with grace sazd have meat with others, 
why am I evil spoken of for having meat for which I have said 
grace?’ AV. and RV. render xdpeti ‘by grace,’ which means 
‘by God’s grace’ (xv. 10), either His grace in providing food, or 
His grace in enlightening the conscience (Chrys.). So also 
Calvin; guum Dei beneficium sit, quod omnia mihi licent. But 
this is less likely than ‘thanksgiving.’ See Ellicott. 

The 5€ between ef and éy# (CD? EHKL, Syrr.) may be safely 
omitted (§ BD* FG P, Latt.). AV. has ‘For,’ which has no authority. 
No connecting particle is required, and 6é interrupts the sense. In any 
case éyw 1s emphatic, ‘If I for my part.” For xdprre without the article cf. 
Eph. 11. 5; Heb. ii. 9, xiii. 9. 

31. Etre ody éoOiere. The ovv gathers up the results of the long 
discussion, and introduces a comprehensive principle which 
covers this question and a great many other things. All is to 
be done to God’s glory ; and this aim will be a good guide in 
doubtful cases.* It has been suggested before, vi. 20. 

elre tt rovetre. ‘Or do anything’; the active side of life as 
distinct from enjoyment and refreshment. Cf. 6 re edv wocyre, 
wdvra év dvopar. Kupiov “Incov, and & éav rrounre, épydlerbe ds TO 

* Epictetus (Arr. Dzs. ii 19) says; “‘I have this purpose, to make you 
free from constraint, compulsion, hmdrance, to make you free, prosperous, 


happy, looking to God in everything small and great,” eis Qedv dgopdyras év 
mayrt pikp@ Kat eyary. 
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Kupiw (Col. ili. 17, 23). Foregoing our rights out of Christian 
charity would illustrate this. Adsta:meng from action, for a good 
motive, is included in re wocetre as well as deeds, whether simple 
or heroic. Ignatius repeatedly has the phrase, eis tipyy Ocod 
(Eph. 21 dis, Smyrn. ur, Polye. 5; cf. Magn. 3, Trall. 12). 
Here again, as in v. 28, we have the refrain interpolated; ‘For 
the earth is the Lord’s,’ etc. (C°). See Deissmann, Zig&?, p. 459. 


832. dmpdoxorro: yiverOe. ‘Behave without giving offence,’ ‘prove 
yourselves to be averse to causing others to stumble’; szve 
offensione estote(Vulg.) The term here, as in Ecclus. xxxu. 21, 
is certainly transitive, ‘not making to stumble’: in Acts xxiv. 16 
it is certainly intransitive, ‘without stumbling’: in Phil.1. ro it 
may be either, but is probably intransitive. The use of the term 
here, in continuation of the great principle set forth in v. 31, 
shows that 7e/raining from doing is much in his mind when he 
SayS elre Tt 7roLeLTe. 

kat “loudaious y. kat “EAAnow kal TH éxxAnoia toi Geos. These are 
three separate bodies; the third does not include the other two. 
Therefore unconverted Jews and unconverted Greeks are meant ; 
they are of @w (v. 12), and it is an Apostolic principle that 
Christian conduct must be regulated with reference to those 
outside the Church as well as those within : tva wepurarjre eboyy- 
poves mpos tovs ew (1 Thess. iv. 123 cf. Col. iv. 5). An ill- 
advised exhibition of Christian freedom might shock Jews and 
an ill-advised rigour about matters indifferent might excite the 
derision of Greeks, and thus those who might have been won 
over would be alienated. In kai r7 ex. rod @, (1. 2, xi. 16, 22, 
xv. 9) he is again thinking of the weak brethren who have 
needless scruples.* See on xii. 12. 

kat 'Tovdalors ylvecGe is the order in 8* ABC 17, Orig. There would 


be obvious temptation to correct to yiveoGe rots 'IlL,asmN*®DEFGKLP; 
and versions follow suit. 


33. xabas Kdyo ... dpéoxw. ‘Just as I also am ready to 
render service to all men in all things.’ The rendering ‘please’ 
for dpéoxw 1s somewhat misleading, for it seems to mean that 
the Apostle habitually curried favour with every one and tried to 
be liked by all. Cf. Gal. i. 10. ‘Please’ is used from his own 
point of view of what ought to please.t ’“Apéckev is sometimes 
almost ‘to be a benefactor to.’ “In monumental inscriptions 
the words dpéoavres 77 woe, TH warpide, etc. are used to describe 
those who have proved themselves of use to the commonwealth, 


* There is no ‘‘harsh note of ecclesiasticism” here. It 1s the glory of 
God that is put in the first place, and, after that, the good of others. 

tT Ignatius recalls these words and iv. 1, when he writes (77ai/. 2), def 5¢ 
kal robs Siaxévous Byras puoryplwr "I. Xpicrod xara wdvra tpbrov waoww dpéckew. 
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as in O. G. I. S. 646, 12, dpécavra TH Te ait7y BovAG Kai ra onpy” 
(Milligan on 1 Thess. 1i. 4). What follows shows that his aim 
was not popularity. 

py (ytav 73 €pautod atpdopov. The conclusion shows what 
kind of ovpopov is meant, viz. spiritual profit. The saving of 
his own soul is not his main object in life; that would be a 
refined kind of selfishness. He seeks his own salvation through 
the salvation of others. The unity of the Church as the Body of 
Christ is such that the spiritual gain of one member is to be 
sought in the spiritual gain of the whole (v. 17, xii. 12, 25, 26). 
It is for this reason that he prefers inspired preaching to speaking 
in a Tongue (xiv. 4, 19). It is a commonplace among philo- 
sophers that the man who seeks his own happiness does not 
find it: it is in seeking the happiness of others that each man 
finds his own. See Phil. it. 4; Rom. xv. I. Josephus (B./. Iv. 
v. 2) praises Ananus as zpo rav idiwv AvoireAay 76 Kowy ovpdépov 
TiBepevos. 

iva cw8ow. Asin ix. 22. This effort must be to the glory 
of God, for it is carrying on His work (Col. i. 13, 14). Cf. i. 21; 
1 Thess. li. 163; 1 Tim. ii. 4. This shows what sraow dpéoxw means. 


As in vii. 3 35» cvppopov (N* A BC) is to be preferred to cuupépor 
(SSDEFGKLP). Nowhere else in N.T. does ovuqopos occur ; in LXX 
only 1 Mac. iv 5. Hence the change to a more familiar word. In xii. 7, 
cunpepoy is right: cuuépery is frequent. 


XI. 1. The division of the chapters is unfortunate. This verse 
clearly belongs to what precedes. He has just stated his own 
principle of action, and he begs them to follow it, because it is 
Christ’s: Hine apparet, quam ineptae sint capitum sectiones (Calv.). 
There is no connexion with what follows. 

pipyTat pou yiveode. ‘Become imitators of me.’ Excepting 
Heb. iv. 12, pupyrys is in N.T. peculiar to Paul (iv. 16 ; Eph. v. 

1; 1 Thess. i. 6, ii. 14): not found in LXX. Everywhere it is 
joined with yiveo Bar, which indicates moral effort; ‘Strive to 
behave as I do.’ Everywhere the more definite ° imitator’ (RV. ) 
is to be preferred to ‘follower’ (AV.): ‘ Be ye Sollowers of me’ 
is doubly defective. Cf. domep Kal Trav dAdo épywv of SddoKaXor 
Tous pabyras pypnras éavrav drodexviovow (Xen. Mem. i. vi. 3). 

kaos xéyo Xpioros. This addition dispels the idea that it is 
in any spirit of arrogance that he asks them to imitate him ; 
once more he is only asking them to do what he does himself, 
to follow the example of one whom they recognized as their 
teacher: hil praescribit alts guod non prior observaverit ; 
deinde se et altos ad Christum, tanguam unicum recte agendt 
exemplar revocat (Calv.). It is as an example of self-sacrifice 
that he takes Christ as his model: the whole context shows this. 


5 
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And it is commonly this aspect of Christ’s life that is regarded, 
when He is put before us in N.T. as an example. Rom. xv. 2, 3; 
2 Cor. viii. 9; Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 4, 5. ‘“‘The details of His 
life are not generally imitable, our calling and circumstances 
being so different from His. Indeed, the question, ‘What 
would Jesus do?’ may be actually misleading” (Goudge). The 
wiser question is, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?’ It is 
seldom that St Paul mentions any of the details of our Lord’s 
life on earth, and it 1s therefore unlikely that he is thinking of 
anything but the subject in hand—sacrificing one’s own rights 
and pleasures for the good of others. Nevertheless, the know- 
ledge which St Paul displays of details is sufficient to show that 
he knew a great deal more than he mentions, and exaggerated 
statements have been made respecting his supposed ignorance. 
See Knowling, Zhe Testimony of St Paul to Christ, Lect. x. ; 
Jacquier, Aistoire des Livres du N.T., 1. 22-24; The Fifth 
Gospel, pp. 75, 195 f. On the supposed difference between the 
teaching of Christ and that of St Paul see Kaftan, Jesus und 
Paulus, Tubingen 1906, esp. pp. 24, 32, 58; Walther, Pauli 
Christentum Jesu Evangelium, Leipzig, 1908, esp. pp. 25-30; 
Julicher, Paulus und Jesus, Tubingen, 1907, esp. pp. 35 f. 


SI. 2-XIV. 40. DISORDERS IN CONNEXION WITH 
PUBLIC WORSHIP AND THE MANIFESTATION OF 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 

This constitutes the third * main division of the Epistle, and 
it contains three clearly marked sections; respecting (1) the 
Veiling of Women, xi. 2-16; (2) Disorders connected with the 
Lord’s Supper, xl. 17-34; (3) Spiritual Gifts, especially Pro- 
phesying and Tongues, xi. 1—xiv. 40. At the outset there is a 
possible reference to the Corinthians’ letter to the Apostle; but 
the sections deal with evils which had come to his knowledge in 
other ways. 


XI. 2-16. The Veiling of Women in Public Worship. 


Although in respect of religion men and women are on 
an equality, yet the Gospel does not overthrow the natural 
ordinance, which ts really of Divine appointment, that woman 
zs subject to man. To disavow thes subjection before the con- 
gregaiton must cause grave scandal ; and such shamelessness 
2s condemned by nature, by authority, and by general custom. 

* The fourth, if the Introduction (i. 1~9) be counted, 
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2Now, as to another question, J do commend you for re- 
membering me, as you assure me you do, in all things, and for 
loyally holding to the traditions just as I transmitted them to 
you. % But I should like you to grasp, what has not previously 
been mentioned, that of every man, whether married or un- 
married, Christ is the head, while a woman’s head is her husband, 
and Christ’s head is God. ‘Every man, whether married or 
unmarried, who has any covering on his head when he publicly 
prays to God or expounds the will of God, thereby dishonours 
his head: 5 whereas every woman, whether married or unmarried, 
who has her head uncovered when she publicly prays to God or 
expounds the will of God, thereby dishonours her head ; for she 
is then not one whit the better than the wanton whose head is 
shaven. §®A woman who persists in being unveiled like a man 
should go the whole length of cutting her hair short like a 
man. But seeing that it is a mark of infamy for a woman to 
have her hair cut off or shorn, let her wear a veil. 7A man has 
no right to cover his head; he is by constitution the image of 
God and reflects God’s glory: whereas the woman reflects man’s 
glory. 

8Man was created first; he does not owe his origin to 
woman, but woman owes hers to him; 9and, what is more, she 
was made for his sake, and not he for hers. 1°For this reason 
she ought, by covering her head, publicly to acknowledge her 
subjection. Even if she does not shrink from scandalizing men, 
she might surely fear to be an offence to angels. 

11 Nevertheless, this dependence of the woman has its limits: 
in the Lord neither sex has any exclusive privileges, but each 
has an equal share. 12 For as, at the first, the woman came into 
being from the man, so, ever since then, the man has come into 
being by means of the woman ; and, like everything else, both 
are from God. 

18Use your own powers of discernment. Is it decent that a 
woman should have her head uncovered when she publicly offers 
prayer to God? 14Surely even nature itself teaches you that for 
a man to wear his hair long is degrading to him ; }5whereas this is 
a glory to a woman, because her long hair is God’s gift to her, 
to serve her asa covering. 16 Yet, if any one is so contentious 
as to dispute this conclusion, it will suffice to say that both 
Christian authority and Christian usage are against him. 


k 
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2, "Eraw Sé buds. ‘Now I do praise you that in all things 
ye remember me and hold fast the delivered instructions exactly 
as I delivered them to you.’ The verse is introductory to the 
whole of this division of the letter which treats of public worship. 
With his usual tact and generosity, the Apostle, before finding 
fault, mentions things which he can heartily and honestly praise.* 
The S€ marks the transition to a new topic, and perhaps from 
topics which the Corinthians had mentioned in their letter to 
others which he selects for himself. “Emawé looks forward to 
od« érawv® which is coming (v. 17): here he can praise, in some 
other matters he cannot. He may be referring to his own letter 
(v. 2); ‘Now, it is quite true that I praise you.” Or he may be 
referring to their letter, ‘Now, I do praise you that, as you tell 
me, in all things you remember me’; comp. vill. 1. Primasius, 
in any case, gives the right key; Quzd erat, quod subito laudat 
guos ante vituperavit? Ubi legis auctoritatem non habet, blands- 
mentis provocat ad rationem, ‘The translation, ‘that ye remember 
everything of mine,’ 1s possible but not probable: péuvyuar «, 
acc. is fairly common in classical Greek, but is not found in 
N.T. Both wdvra and xalas mapédwxa suiv are emphatic: their 
remembrance of him was unfailing, and they observed with loyal 
precision what he had told them—by word of mouth or in the 
lost letter. Neither wapad{Swp. (in this sense) nor zapddoots 
(Gal. i. 14; Col. ii. 8; 2 Thess. ii. 15, m1. 6) are common in the 
Pauline Epp. It is possible that in some of these passages, as 
in w 23 and xv. 3, we have an allusion to some rudimentary 
creed which was given to missionaries and catechists t: comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 5. There had been a Jewish zapddoots of monstrous 
growth, and it had done much harm (Matt. xv. 6; Mark vii 8; 
Gal. i.14). There is now a Christian zrapdSocus to supersede it, 
and it was from the first regarded as precious (1 Tim. vi. 20; 
2 Tim. i. 14). See Mayor, St Jude and 2 Peter, pp. 23, 613 
A. E. Burn, Juir. to the Creeds, ch. it. This zapddoois contained 
the leading facts of the Gospel and the teaching of Christ and 
the Apostles. As yet there were no written Gospels for St Paul 
to appeal to, although there may have been written collections 
of the Sayings of our Lord. For xaréyere cf. xv. 2; 1 Thess. v. 
21; Heb. x. 23; Luke vii. 15 ; and see Milligan, 7hessalonians, 
p. 155. There may be a reference to v. 1; in this they are 
imitating him ; or a reference to their own letter. 

* Atto of Vercelli seems to be mistaken in saying, Haec nempe verba per 
tvontam dicta sunt. So also Herveius; Per zroniam incipit logui. His 
verbis plus illos tangit, guam St manifeste increparet eos. Quasi diceret ; 
Vos oblete estes met, et traditiones meas non tenetis, sed volo ut ista guae sub- 
jrmgo, strates, ‘There isno sarcasm. Cf. i. 4-0. 


+ See Basil De Spir, xxix. 71. ; The puéuvynoGe rather implies a consider- 
able time since he had been at Corinth. It may have been over two years. 
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The ‘brethren’ in AV., following DEF GKL, Latt., is an interpola- 
tion: & ABC P Copt. Arm, Aeth. omit. 


3. O€tw dé Guas eiSdvar. ‘But I would have you know’ 
something not previously mentioned, but of more importance 
than they supposed, because of the principles involved. In Col. 
1. 1 we have the same formula, but more often ot Gé\w spas 
dyvoeiv (xX. I, xl. 1; 2 Cor. i. 8; Rom. i, 13, xi. 25), which is 
always accompanied by the affectionate address, ddeAdou He 
feels bound to insist upon the point in question, and perhaps 
would hint that the Corinthians do not know everything. 

mavTos dvipés. ‘Of every man Christ is the head’: zavrds is 
emphatic, every male of the human family. He says dvdpds rather 
than évOpdéaov (xv. 45) to mark the contrast with yor}, and he 
takes the middle relationship first; ‘man to Christ’ comes 
between ‘woman to man’ and ‘Christ to God.’ By xedadA7 is 
meant supremacy, and in each clause it is the predicate ; ‘ Chnist 
is the head of man, man is the head of woman, and God is the 
head of Christ’: ill. 23; Eph. i, 22, iv. 15, v. 23, comp. Judg. 
xl. 11; 2 Sam. xxii. 44. God is supreme in reference to the 
Messiah as having sent Him. This was a favourite Arian text ; 
it is in harmony with xv. 24-28, and, like that passage, it 
implies more than the inferiority of Christ’s human nature ; 
John vi. 57. See Ellicott, 1 Corinthians, pp. 64, 65; H. St 
J. Thackeray, S¢ Paul and Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 49 3 
Godet, ad loc. 


4, mpocvevxspevos } mpopynteudy Kata kedadijs €xav. ‘When he 
prays or prophesies having (a veil) down over his head.’ The 
participles are temporal and give the circumstances of the case. 
With xara xed. Exwv comp. Avrovpevos xara kep. Of Haman 
(Esth. vi. 12), Vulg. oferto capite; here velato capite. ‘The 
‘ prophesying’ means public teaching, admonishing or comfort- 
ing ; delivering God’s message to the congregation (xiii. 9, xiv. 1, 
3, 24, 31, 39). Such conduct ‘dishonours his head’ because 
covering it 1s a usage which symbolizes subjection to some 
visible superior, and in common worship the man has none: 
those who are visibly present are either his equals or his inferiors. 
There is no reason for supposing that men at Corinth had been 
making this mistake in the congregation. ‘The conduct which 
would be improper for men is mentioned in order to give point 
to the censure on women, who in this matter had been acting as 
men. It is doubtful whether the Jews used the ‘a/i7th or veil 
in prayer as early as this. We need not suppose that the 
Apostle is advocating the Greek practice of praying bare-headed 
in opposition to Jewish custom: he is arguing on independent 
Christian principles. ‘Tertullian’s protest to the heathen (Aol. 
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30), that the Christians pray with head uncovered, because they 
have nothing to be ashamed of, is not quite in point here. 

If in ‘dishonoureth his head’ (not ‘ Head’) there is any 
allusion to Christ (v. 3), it is only indirect. The head, as the 
symbol of Christ, must be treated with reverence; so also the 
body (vi. 19), as the temple of the Spirit. And there may be a 
hint that, in covering his head in public worship, the man would 
be acknowledging some head other than Christ. See Edwards 
and Ellicott; also Art. ‘Schleier’ in Kraus, Real+Ency. d. christ. 
Alf. U1. p. 735. 


5. ‘Praying or prophesying’ must be understood in the same 
way in both verses: it is arbitrary to say that the man is 
supposed to be taking the lead in full public worship, but the 
woman in mission services or family prayers. Was a woman to 
be veiled at family prayers? Yet in public worship women were 
not to speak at all (xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12). Very possibly the 
women had urged that, if the Spirit moved them to speak, they 
must speak ; and how could they speak if their faces were veiled ? 
In that extreme case, which perhaps would never occur, the Apostle 
says that they must speak veiled. They must not outrage 
propriety by coming to public worship unveiled because of the 
bare possibility that the Spirit may compel them to speak.* 
Comp. Philip’s daughters (Acts xxi. 9), and the quotation from 
Joel (Acts ii. 18). In neither men nor women must prophesying 
be interpreted as speaking with Tongues. The latter was 
addressed to God and was unintelligible to most hearers ; 
prophesying was addressed to the congregation. The women 
perhaps argued that distinctions of sex were done away in Christ 
(Gal. iii. 28), and that it was not seemly that a mark of servitude 
should be worn in Christian worship; or they may have asked 
why considerations about the head should lead to women being 
veiled and men not. And perhaps they expected that the 
Apostle who preached against the bondage of the Law would 
be in favour of the emancipation of women. See De Wette, 
ad loc. 

The unveiled woman dishonours her head, because that is the 
part in which the indecency is manifested. Also by claiming 
equality with the other sex she disgraces the head of her own 
sex; she is a bare-faced woman, ‘for she is one and the same 
thing (neut. Blass, Gr. § 31. 2) with the woman that is shaven,’ 
either as a disgrace for some scandalous offence, or out of 
bravado. Aristoph. Zhesm. 838; Tac. Germ 19; and other 
illustrations in Wetst. The Apostle has married women chiefly 


“See Hamack, The Mésston and Expansion of Christianity, 11. pp. 65, 
395-6, ed. 1902. See also Tert. De Virgin vel. 13; De Orat, 21. 
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in view. In Corinth anything questionable in Christian wives 
was specially dangerous, and the Gospel had difficulties enough 
to contend against without shocking people by breaches of usage. 
Christianity does not cancel the natural ordinances of life; and 
it is by the original ordinance of God that the husband has 
control of the wife. Only here and v. 13 does axaraxddumros 
occur in N.T. Having decided the matter in question (vz. 4, 5), 
St Paul now proceeds (vv. 6-16) to justify his decision. 


6. If a woman refuses to be veiled, let her be consistently 
masculine and cut her hair close; no veil, short hair: the verbs 
are middle, not passive, and express her own action (Blass, Gr. 
§ 55.2). If she flings away the covering provided by Divine 
ordinance, let her also fling away the covering provided by 
nature (Chrys.). The combination of the aor. mid. with the 
pres. mid. (keipac@a 7 EvpacGat) is so unusual that some editors 
prefer €dpac0a:, aor. mid. from évpw, a late form found in 
Plutarch (Veitch, s.v.; Blass, Gr. § 24). 


%. The connexion between édeiAa (v. 10) and obk ddeirc 
here must be marked: the woman is morally bound, the man is 
not morally bound, to veil his head. But ‘not bound to’ may be 
an understatement for ‘ bound not to’; comp. Acts xvii. 29: St 
Paul can hardly mean that the man may please himself, while the 
woman may not—magis liber est viro habitus capitis quam multeri 
(Beng.); for he has just said that the man puts his head to 
shame by covering it, as a woman puts her head to shame by not 
doing so. Sicut vir professione libertatis caput suum honorat, ita 
mulier, subjectionis (Calvin). The man ought not to wear a 
covering, ‘since he is by original constitution (irdpxwv) God’s 
image and glory,’ reflecting the Creator’s will and power, ‘ while 
the wife is her husband’s glory.’ This she is as a matter of fact 
(éoriv, not trdpxet). See Abbott, The Son of Man, p. 674. 
She also was made xar’ eixéva Weoi, for in Gen. 11. 26 av@pwrov 
includes both sexes, but this fact is omitted here, because it is 
the relation of woman to man, not of woman to God, that is 
under consideration; and, as she has a superior, she does not 
so well represent Him who has no Superior. Moreover, it 
is the son, rather than the wife, who is the elxwy of the man. 
Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 13. 


8, 9. Parenthetical, to confirm the statement that the 
woman is man’s glory by an appeal to both initial (éx) and final 
(dud ¢. acc.) causes. Woman was created out of man, and more- 
over (wat yap) for man, not vice versa. The articles in v. 9, rv 
yuvaixa . . . Tov dvdpa, may mean the woman and the man in 
Gen. ii. 18-22, Eve and Adam. For xai ydp see Blass, § 78, 6. 
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10, 8:4 roto. Because* man is a reflexion of the divine 
glory, while woman is only a reflexion of that reflexion, “ there- 
fore the woman (generic) is morally bound to have [the mark of 
his| authority upon her head.” The passage is unique, no 
satisfactory parallel having been found. There is no real doubt 
as to the meaning, which 1s clear from the context. The diff- 
culty is to see why the Apostle has expressed himself in this 
extraordinary manner. That ‘authority’ (éfoveia) is put for 
‘sion of authority’ is not difficult; but why does St Paul say 
‘authority’ when he means ‘subjection’? The man has the 
symbol of authority, no veil on his head; the woman has the 
symbol of subjection, a veilon her head. For é{oveia we should 
expect trorayy (1 Tim. ii. 11, iii, 4, of the subjection of women), 
or treéis (Plut. 2. 751D of the subjection of women; comp. 
bweixew, Heb. xiii. 17), or draxon (Rom. v. 19, vi. 16, XVI. 19). 
Is it likely that St Paul would say the exact opposite of what he 
means? The words put in square brackets can scarcely be the 
true explanation. For conjectural emendations of éfovciay (all 
worthless) see Stanley, ad Joc. p. 184. 

In Rev. xi. 6, eovaiay éyovow éri trav tddérwy means ‘have 
control over the waters’; xiv. 18, éywv efovolay éml rod zupds, 
“having control over fire’; xx. 6, él rovrwy 6 dedrepos Odvatos odK 
ger efovciav, ‘over these the second death has no control.’ 
Comp. Rom. ix. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 37; the LXX of Dan. i. 30 (97). 
Can the meaning here be, ‘ought to have control over her head,’ 
so as not to expose it to indignity? If she unveils it, every one 
has control over it and can gaze at her so as to put her out of 
countenance. Her face is no longer under her own control. 

Ramsay (Zhe Cities of St Paul, pp. 202 ff.) scouts the 
common explanation that the ‘authority’ which the woman 
wears on her head is the authority to which she is subject, “a 
preposterous idea which a Greek scholar would laugh at any 
where except in the N.T.” Following Thomson (Zhe Land and 
the Book, p. 31) he explains thus. “In Oriental lands the veil is 
the power and the honour and dignity of the woman. With the 
veil on her head she can go anywhere in security and profound 
respect. She is not seen; it is a mark of thoroughly bad 
manners to observe a veiled woman in the street. She is alone. 
The rest of the people around are non-existent to her, as she 
istothem. Sheissupreme in thecrowd. ... But without the veil 
the woman isa thing of nought, whom any one mayinsult.... A 


* One might say, ‘ Precisely for this reason,’ da Tofro being stronger 
than ody, and introducing a special, if an exclusive reason. This helps to 
decide the explanation of 54 rods dyyéhous, which must mean something that 
is at least a very important reason for women being veiled in public worship, 
if not the only reason. 
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woman’s authority and dignity vanish along with the all-covering 
veil that she discards. That is the Oriental view, which Paul 
learned at Tarsus.” In his Preface (vi.) Ramsay adds; “In the 
Hebrew marriage ceremony, as it is celebrated in modern 
Palestine, I am informed that the husband snatches off the 
bride’s veil and throws it on his own shoulder, as a sign that he 
has assumed authority over her.” Was Rebekah’s veiling 
herself a sign of subjection? Gen. xxiv. 65. See Glover, Zhe 
Conjiict of Religions in the Roman World, p. 154. 

dua tods dyyéAous. These words have produced much 
discussion, but there is not serious doubt as to their meaning. 
They are not a gloss (Baur), still less is the whole verse an 
interpolation (Holsten, Baljon). Marcion had the words, and 
the evidence for them is overwhelming.* An interpolator would 
have made his meaning clearer. Accepting them, we may 
safely reject the explanation that ‘angels’ here mean the bishops 
(Ambrose) or presbyters (Ephraem) or all the clergy (Primasius). 
Nor can evil angels be meant (Tert. De Virg. vel vil, xvii.); the 
article is against It: ot dyyeAo. always means good angels 
(xili. 1; Matt. xiii. 49, xxv. 31; Luke xvi. 22; Heb. i. 4, 5, etc.). 
And the suggestion that the Apostle is hinting that unveiled 
women might be a temptation to angels (Gen. vi. 1, 2) is some- 
what childish. Is it to be supposed that a veil hides a human 
face from angels, or that public worship would be the only 
occasion when an unveiled woman might lead angels into 
temptation? It is a mistake to quote the Testament of the 
XII. Patriarchs (Reuben v. 6), or the Book of Jubilees (iv. 15, 
22), or Theodotus (Frag. 44; C. R. Gregory, Eindett. in d. NV.T., 
p. 151), inillustration of this passage. The meaning is plain. If 
a woman thinks lightly of shocking men, she must remember 
that she will also be shocking the angels, who of course are 
present at public worship. Compare iv. 9, and évavriov ayyéAwv 
Wad oo. (Ps. cxxxviii. 1), and ‘O ye angels of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord’ (Song of the Three Children, 37). Ancient liturgies 
often bear witness to this belief, as does ourown ; “ Therefore with 
Angels and Archangels,” etc., Chrysostom says, “ Knowest thou 
not that thou standest in the midst of the angels? with them 
thou singest, with them thou chantest, and dost thou stand 
laughing?” See Luke xv. 7, 10, xii. 8, 9. 

One other suggestion is worth considering, viz. that da r. 
dyyé\ous might mean ‘because the angels do so.’ Angels, in 
the presence of their direct and visible Superior, veil their faces 


* St Paul assumes, as obvious to his readers, a connexion no longer 
obvious to us. We can hardly regard the reason intended as falling outside 
the scope of the 6:4 rofro (see above). The question is, what point of 
contact for da 7. dy. is furnished in wv. 3-9? 
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(Isa. vi. 2); a woman, when worshipping in the presence of her 
direct and visible superior (man), should do the same. 


Conjectural emendations (all worthless) are quoted by Stanley: see 
also Expositor, st series, xi p. 20. ‘‘ None of the known emendations 
can possibly be mght; and the intrinsic and obvious difficulty 1s itself 
enough to set aside the suggestion that the whole verse 1s an interpolation ” 


(WH. 422. p. 116). 


11. whi. Limitation. Although by original constitution 
woman is dependent on man, yet he has no right to look down 
on her. In the Christian sphere each is dependent on the other, 
and both are dependent on God (vii. 6; Rom. xi. 36); and it 
is only in the Christian sphere that woman’s rights are duly 
respected. Each sex is incomplete without the other. 

év Kuptw. There can be no separation between man and 
woman when both are members of Christ. Cf. for év Kupiw 
1 Thess. iv. 1; 2 Thess. iii. 4; Gal. v. 10; Eph. iv. 17. 


NABCD* DPEFGHP, RV. have ofre yurh x. d. before otre dvip 
x.y D*KL, Vulg, AV. transpose the clauses. 


12. This mutual dependence of the sexes is shown by the 
fact that, although originally woman sprang from man, yet ever 
since then it is through woman that man comes into existence: 
if he is her initial cause (é), she is his instrumental cause 
(dia ¢. gen.), But (another reason why man must not be con- 
temptuous) the whole universe—man and woman and their 
whole environment—owes its origin to God. Cf. xv. 27; Eph. 
v. 23; and see Basil, De Spiritu, v. 12, xviii. 46. 


13. In conclusion he asks two questions, the second of 
which clinches the first. He appeals to their general sense of 
propriety, a sense which is in harmony with the teaching of ducts 
and is doubtless inspired by ¢vous. Their ideas of what is 
apérov are in the best sense watural. It should be noted that 
both in AV. and RV. the second question 1s brought to a close 
too soon. The note of interrogation should be placed after 
‘it is a glory to her,’ as in the Vulgate, Luther, Tyndale, and 
Coverdale. Beza and others make three questions, breaking up 
the second into two. 

év duty adtots kpivate, In their own inner judgment (vi. 2), 
cannot they decide (x. 15)? ‘Is it becoming that a woman 
should pray to God unveiled?’ Usually zpooevyouar has no 
case after it, but here rG @eS is added to emphasize the prin- 
ciple that when she is addressing God she ought not to be 
asserting her equality with men or trying to draw the attention 
of men: comp. Matt. vi. 6. For mpéroy see Westcott on Heb. 
li. 10, 
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14. A further argument, supporting the previous one. In- 
stinctively they must feel the impropriety; and then external 
nature confirms the instinctive feeling. Even if the internal 
feeling should not arise, does not even nature by itself show 
that, while doubtless man, being short-haired, is by Divine order 
unveiled, woman, being long-haired, is by Divine order veiled ? 
Naturae debet respondere voluntas (Beng.).* While fanaticism 
defies nature, Christianity respects and refines it; and whatever 
shocks the common feelings of mankind is not likely to be 
right. At this period, civilized men, whether Jews, Greeks, or 
Romans, wore their hair short. ‘Long hair is a permanent 
endowment (éédorat) of woman, to serve as an enveloping 
mantle’ (Heb. i. 12 from Ps. ci. 273; Judg. viii. 26; Ezek. 
XVl. 13, xxvil. 7; Isa. lix. 17). Note the emphasis on dij 
and yvv7, also on the clause introduced by 5é Nowhere else in 
Biblical Greek does xoxaw occur. Milligan, Grk. Papyri, p. 84. 


16. This is best taken as concluding the subject of the 
veil; it makes a clumsy opening to the next subject. ‘But if 
any one seemeth to be (or is minded -to be) t contentious, we 
have no such custom, nor yet the Churches of God.’ There 
are people who are so fond of disputing that they will contest 
the clearest conclusions, and the Corinthians were fond of dis- 
putation. But the Apostle will not encourage them. If such 
should question the dictates of decorum and of nature in this 
matter, they may be told that the teachers have no such usage 
as permitting women to be unveiled,—a thing unheard of in 
Christian congregations. It is possible that jets means only 
himself, but he probably means that he knows of no Apostle 
who allows this.{ 

Throughout the section he appeals to principles. ‘The 
wearing or not wearing a veil may seem to be a small matter. 
Everything depends upon what the wearing or not wearing 
implies, and what kind of sanction the one practice or the 
other can claim. He does not use de about the matter; 


* Was the obscure metaphor of ‘the veil,’ which Dante (Puvg. xxix. 27) 
uses of Eve, Nom sofferse dz star sotto alcun velo, suggested by the revolt 
of the women of Connth against ‘‘standing under any veil” in public 
worship ? 

+ Comp. iti. 18, viii, 2, and especially xiv. 37, where we have a summary 
conclusion simular to this. 

+ Herveius interprets juets as ‘we Jews.’ ost rationes ponit auctorzfatem, 
ut contentiosos vincat, quia neque Judaismus hoc habuit, nec Ecclesia Dei, 
ostendens gura neque Moyses neque Salvator sic tradzdit. Atto has the same 
idea. ‘os’ propter Judaeos, ‘ Ecclesia’ dicit propter gentes. Quapropter, 
st hance consuetudinem habetzs, non saluim non Chrisit, sed nec Moyst dascip- 
ulos fore monstratis. Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX is tdévetxos found, 
excepting Ezek. u1. 7, where all Israel are said to be such. 
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there is no intrinsic necessity (v. 19): but he does use both 
épetke (7, 10) and zapérov éori (13); for there is both moral 
obligation and natural fitness. His final appeal—to the practice 
of all congregations—would be of special weight in democratic 
Corinth. For ai éxxAyoiat rod @eod comp. 2 Thess. 1. 4. See 
Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 108, 117,120 There is no 
need to conjecture that v. 16 is an interpolation, or that 
ouvyfe. refers to contentiousness. Would St Paul think it 
necessary to say that Apostles have no habit of contentious- 


ness ? 
For Greek and Roman customs respecting the hair and veils, 


see Smith, Dict. of Ant. Artt. ‘Coma,’ ‘Flammeum,’ ‘ Vestales.’ 
The cases in which males, both Greek and Roman, wore long hair 
do not interfere with the argument.* Such cases were either 
exceptional or temporary; and they were temporary because 
nature taught men otherwise. For men to wear their hair 
long, and for women to wear it short, for men to veil their 
heads in public assemblies, and for women not to do so, were 
alike attempts to obliterate natural distinctions of sex. In the 
Catacombs the men are represented with short hair. 


RI. 17-34. Disorders connected with the Lord’s Supper. 


Theve ave abuses of a grave kind in your public worship ; 
a chronic state of adtssenston, and gross selfishness and 
excess in your love-feasts and celebrations of the Lord’s 
Supper. This profanation brings grievous judgments on 
you. Avert the zudgments by putting a stop to the pro- 
Janation. 


7 Now, in giving you this charge about the veiling of 
women, I do of commend you that your religious gatherings 
do you more harm than good. 1° First of all, when you meet 
as a Christian congregation, you are split into sets:—so I am 
told, and to some extent I am afraid that it is true. 1 Indeed, 
party-divisions among you can hardly be avoided if men of 
proved worth are not to be lost in the crowd. 

20 Well then, as to your religious gatherings: it cannot be 
said that it is the Zord’s Supper that youeat. #! For everybody’s 
first thought is to be beforehand in getting his ow supper; and 
so, while the poor man who brings nothing cannot get enough even 


* Hom. /2, ii. 472, 542; Hdt. i. 82, v. 72; Aristoph. Zz. 580. Cf our 
Cavaliers. 
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to eat, the rich man who brings abundance takes a great deal too 
much even to drink. 22 Surely you do not mean that you have no 
homes in which you can satisfy hunger and thirst? Or do you 
think that you need have no reverence for God’s congregation ; 
or that because a man is poor you may treat him with contempt? 
What am I to say to you? Do you expect me to commend 
you? In this matter that is impossible. 

23 Quite impossible; for I know that you know better. I 
myself received from the Lord that which in turn I transmitted 
to you, namely, that the Lord Jesus, in the night in which He 
was being delivered up, took bread: *and when He had given 
thanks, He brake it, and said, ‘This is My Body, which is for 
you. This do ye, in remembrance of Me.’ %In like manner 
also the cup, after supper was over, saying, ‘This cup is the new 
covenant in virtue of My Blood. This do ye, as often as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of Me.’ 

26 Ves, He gave this command; for as often as you eat this 
bread and drink this cup, it is the death of the Lord that you 
are proclaiming,—nothing less than that,—until His return. 
27 Tt follows, therefore, that whoever eats the bread or drinks the 
cup of the Lord in a way that dishonours Him, shall be held 
responsible for profaning the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
28 But, in order to avoid this profanation, let a man scrutinize 
his own spiritual condition and his motives; then, and not till 
then, let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup. * For he 
who eats and drinks is thereby eating and drinking a sentence 
on himself, if he fails to recognize the sanctity of the Body. 
80 The proof of this is within your own experience; for it is 
because people fail to recognize this sanctity that so many of 
you are sick and ill, while not a few have died. *%! But if we 
recognized our own condition and motives, we should escape this 
sentence. 82 Yet, when we are thus sentenced, we are being 
chastened by the Lord, to save us from being involved in the 
final condemnation of the world. 

88So then, my brothers, at your religious gatherings for a 
common meal, wait until all are ready. If any one is too 
hungry to wait, let him stay at home and eat; so that your 
gatherings may not have these fatal results. All the other 
matters in which you need instruction I will regulate whenever 
I come. 
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The shocking desecration of the Lord’s Supper by the dis- 
orders which St Paul here censures was, no doubt, the primary 
reason why he is so severe in his condemnation of the conduct 
of those Corinthians who profaned it by their selfish mus- 
behaviour, but it was not the only reason for distress and 
indignation. ‘In the whole range of history there is no more 
striking contrast than that of the Apostolic Churches with the 
heathenism round them. They had shortcomings enough, it is 
true, and divisions and scandals not a few, for even apostolic 
times were no golden age of purity and primitive simplicity. 
Yet we can see that their fulness of life, and hope, and promise 
for the future was a new power in the world. Within their own 
limits they had solved almost by the way the social problem 
which baffled Rome, and baffles Europe still, They had lifted 
woman to her rightful place, restored the digmity of labour, 
abolished beggary, and drawn the sting of slavery. The secret 
of the revolution is that the selfishness of race and class was 
forgotten in the Supper of the Lord, and a new basis for society 
found in love of the visible image of God in men for whom 
Christ died” (Gwatkin, Zarly Church History, p. 73). The 
Corinthian offenders were reviving the selfishness of class, were 
treating with contumely the image of God visible in their fellow- 
men, and were thus bringing into serious peril the best results 
of this blessed revolution. The Apostle does not hesitate to 
declare (vv. 30-32) that this evil work of theirs is bringing upon 
them the manifest judgments of God. 

It is worth noting that he appeals to what ‘the Lord Jesus’ 
did at the Supper, not to what ‘Jesus’ did. There is no basis 
for the hypothesis that St Paul did not regard Jesus as the Son 
of God until after His Resurrection, comp. v. 4, 5. See Intro- 
duction, § ‘ Doctrine.’ 


17. Toiro dé mapayyéANwv otk érawd. The reading is some- 
what doubtful (see below), as also is the meaning of rotro. If 
tovro refers to the charge which he gives respecting the Love- 
feasts (28-34), then the interval between this preface and the 
words which it anticipates is awkwardly prolonged. It is not 
impossible that rodro refers to the charge about women wearing 
veils.* The connexion between the two subjects 1s close, both 
being concerned with proper behaviour at public worship. ‘Now 
In giving you this charge I do not praise [you], that your 
religious gatherings do you harm instead of good.’ It is an 


* There is similar doubt as to the scope of the rofro in vii. 6, and the 
ary in ix, 3. Here the doubt is considerable. The wapayy. about veiling 
was prefaced by praise (v. 2): and rofro dé may mtroduce another rapayy. 
where praise is impossible ; ‘In giving ¢hzs chaige I have no praise to give.’ 
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understatement, purposely made in contrast to wv. 2, that he 
does not praise them. He censures them severely. What was 
intended for their wealth they had made an occasion of falling. 
These gatherings, instead of quickening their spiritual life, had 
led to grievous misconduct and consequent suffering. For eis, 
of result, comp. Col. 11. ro. 


The evidence for rapayyé\Auv ovbk éralyw is somewhat stronger than for 
mapayyéAdw otx éraivwv. Bis neutral with rapayyé\Awy obk éralywy, and 
D with mwapayyé\\w od éraivw Vulg fZaeczpr0 non laudans. There is 
no buds in the Gieek; but neither AV. nor RV. put ‘yoz’ in italics, 

Both the Attic xpetrroy (vu 9) and the un-Attic xpefsooyv (here and 
vu. 38) are well attested : 7d jacov here only; comp. 2 Cor. xu. 15. Its 
possible that both xpetscov and foooy were pronounced in a similar way 
(2reesson heesson); uf so, we have a play upon sound. 


18. ‘For, to begin with.’ The Apostle hastens to justify his 
refusal to give praise. The aparov pé has no dedrepov dé or 
érera, S€ afterwards, and possibly there is no antithesis; but 
some find it in the section about spiritual gifts (xii. 1f.): cf. 
Rom. i. 8, iii. 2, x. I, Xi 133 2 Cor. xii, 12: Blass, Gr. 
$77. 12. 

év éxx\ynoia. ‘In assembly,’ z.¢. ina gathering of the members 
of the Corinthian Church. “This use is at once classical and a 
return to the original force of g@hal” (Hort, The Chr. Eecles. 
p. 118): xiv. 19, 28, 35; comp. 3 John 6 and é& ovvaywyy, John 
vi. 59, xvii. 22, ‘Church’ in the sense of a building for public 
worship cannot be meant; there were no such buildings. 

dxovw cyiopata év Suiv Smdpxew. ‘I continually hear (pres.) 
that dissensions among you prevail’ (not simply etvac) : these splits 
are the rule. In the Love-feasts they seem to have been chiefly 
social, between rich and poor. Possibly what St James con- 
demns (ii. 1-4) took place; the wealthy got the best places at 
the tables. Yet neither cyiopara (see on i. 10) nor aipéces are 
separations from the Church, but dissensions within it. Wherever 
people deliberately choose (aipetv) their own line independently 
of authority, there is aipeous: Gal. v. 20. 

pépos tu moredw. The Apostle has the love which ‘hopeth 
all things’ (xni. 7), and he will not believe that all that he hears 
to their discredit is true ; zz sermone utztur (Beng.). 


The reading év 77 éxxAX. (TR., ‘in the Church’ AV.) is found only in a 
few cursives. There is no reason for suspecting that év éxxi. (all uncials) 
is an interpolation. 

Hépos re is the accusative of the extent to which the action applies: 
comp. rdévra waow apéoxw (x. 33). We might have had é« pépous (xiii. 9, 
12). ; 


19, Sei yap Kat atpécers. Comp. Matt. xvii. 7. In the 
nature of things, if there are splits of any kind, these are sure 
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to settle down into parties,—factions with self-chosen views. 
Human nature being what it is, and Corinthian love of faction 
being so great, if a division once became chronic, it was certain 
to be intensified. But here perhaps there is not much difference 
between oxicpara and aipéces. Justin M. (Z7y. 35) mixes the 
words écovrat cyiopara xat aip. with Matt. xxiv. 5, 11, 24, Vi. 15, 
and attributes them to our Lord. Comp. Clem. Hom. xvi. 21, 
and see Resch, p. 100. For aipesis comp. Acts v. 17, XV. 5, 
XXVI1. 5, etc. io 

iva [kat] of Sdxipor pavepol yévwvrat. Divine Providence turns 
this evil tendency to good account: it is the means of causing 
the trusty and true to become recognizable. Either by coming 
to the front in the interests of unity, or by keeping aloof from 
all divisions, the more stable characters will become manifest: 
2 Thess. ii. 11, 12. To have religious zeal, without becoming a 
religious partizan, is a great proof of true devotion. Contrast 
ASdxipos (ix. 27). 

DFG, Latt. omit é syty before efva. BD, Latt. inseit cal before of 
Séssuon: NACEFGKLP, Syrr. omit. The ddxiuor are those who have 
been ‘accepted’ after being tested hke metals or stones (Gen. xxm. 16) ; 
hence ‘ proved’ and ‘approved’ (Rom. xvi. 10; 2 Cor. x. 18, xiu. 7), 


See Origen, Co. Cels. u1. 13, Philocafia xvi. 2, Quite needlessly, some 
suspect that va... év duiv is an interpolation. 


20. Xuvepxopevey oy Gudy émt 1d adté. ‘When therefore you 
come together to one place’ (Acts i. 15, ii. 1, 44, ili, 1), ‘when 
you are assembled éy éxxAnoig, z.e. for a religious purpose.’ Or 
éri 76 avré might (less probably) mean ‘for the same object.’ 
The place is not yet a building set apart. In any case, éri ré 
avro emphasizes the contrast between the external union and the 
internal dissension. Compare vii. 5, xiv. 23. 

obk €or kuptaxdy Setrvoy dayetv. The adjective is emphatic 
by position: ‘there is no eating a Zord’s supper.’ A supper they 
may eat, but it is not the Lord’s: ovd« éorw, ‘there is no such 
thing,’ for such conduct as theirs excludes it. Hence odx gory 
may be rendered ‘it 1s not possible,’ zon icet (Ecclus. xiv. 16) ; 
but this is not necessary. At first, the Eucharist proper seems to 
have followed the Agape or Love-feast, being a continuation of 
it. Later the Eucharist preceded and was transferred from 
evening to morning. Here, kupiaxdy deizvey probably includes 
both, the whole re-enactment of the Last Supper including the 
Eucharist. Placuit Spiritui Sancto ut in honorem tanti sacramenti 
tn os Christiant prius Dominicum corpus intraret quam exteri abi 
(Aug. ZY. cxviti. 6, 7, ad Januar.). See Hastings, DB. m1. 
p. 1573; Smith, D. Chr. Ant. 1. p. 40; Ency. Bibl. u. 1424. We 
cannot be sure from the use of xupiaxdv instead of rod xvpiov that 
the name xvpiaxdy detzvov was already in use. The expression 
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must have had a beginning, and this may be the first use of it. 
Inscriptions and papyri show that, as early as A.D. 68, xupiaxds 
was in use in the sense of ‘ pertaining to the Emperor,’ ‘imperial’ 
(Deissmann, /Vew Light on the N.T. p. 82, Bible Studies, p. 217, 
Light, p. 361). The word detzvoy occurs only here and Rev. 
xix. 9, 17, outside the Gospels; in LXX, only in Daniel and 
4 Macc. 


21. Exacros yap Td tdiov Setmvoy mpokapBaver. ‘ For each one 
takes before the rest (mstead of with them) his owz supper’: he 
anticipates the partaking in common, and thus destroys the 
whole meaning and beauty of the ordinance. It was thus not 
even a xowdv detzvov, much less xuptaxdv. The év r@ dayetv is 
not an otiose addition: it is a mere eating, which he might just 
as well or better have done elsewhere and elsewhen.* 

kal ds pev med. ‘The consequence is that one man cannot 
even satisfy his hunger, while another even drinks to excess.’ 
These are probably respectively the rich and the poor. The 
poor brought little or nothing to the common meal, and got 
little or nothing from the rich, who brought plenty ; while some 
of the rich, out of their abundant supplies, became drunk. There 
is a Sharp antithesis between deficiency in necessary food and 
excess in superfluous drink. There is no need to water down 
the usual meaning of pefvew (Matt. xxiv. 49; John it 10; 
Acts ii. 15; xr Thess. v. 7). Even in a heathen épavos such 
selfish and disgusting behaviour would have been considered 
shameful, as the directions given by Socrates show; they are 
very similar to those of St Paul (Xen. Afem. 111. iv. 1). Certainly 
such meetings must have been ‘for the worse’; hungry poor 
meeting intoxicated rich, at what was supposed to be a supper of 
the Lord! In these gatherings the religious element was far 
more important than the social, but the Corinthians had 
destroyed both. For this late use of the relative, 6s pev... 
ds $2... comp. Rom. ix. 21; 2 Tim. 1. 20; Matt. xxi. 35, 
xxii. 5, xxv. 15. Coincidence is implied. 

For rpokauBdvee (RN BCDEFGKLP) A and some cursives have 


mpochauBdver, the active of which does not occur in the N.T., except as a 
variant here and Acts xxvii. 34. 


22. ph yap oixias odk éxere. ‘For surely you do not mean 
that you have not got houses to eat and to drink in!’ Comp. 
py ov« exouev (ix. 4, 5, 6), and eis 76... éoOiew (vill. 10); and 


* Comp. ‘‘ And no prophet that orders a table in the spirit eats of it 
himself: but if he does, he is a false prophet” (Dzdache xi. 9). This calling 
for a Love-feast in a state of ecstasy (év rveduarc) is a curious possibility, 
which had probably been experienced. Only a false prophet would do this 
in order to get food for himself 


16 
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see Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2702 6. ‘Well, then, if that is 
not true (and of course it is not), there is only one alternative,’ 
which is introduced by 7. ‘Ye despise the congregation that is 
assembled for the worship of God, and ye put the poor to shame.’ 
They treated a religious meal as if it were a licentious entertain- 
ment, and therein exposed the poverty of those who were in need. 
There can be little doubt that, as of éyovres=‘the rich,’ of pi 
éxovres =‘the poor.’ Here it might mean ‘those who have not 
houses for meals’ (Alford); so also Wiclif, ‘han noon’; but this 
is very improbable. The rot @eod is added with solemnity (z. 16, 
X. 32) to give emphasis to the profanity. The addition is frequent 
in the two earliest groups of the Pauline Epistles (Hort, Zhe Chr. 
Eccles. pp. 103, 108, 117): xatappovetre, aS Rom. it. 4; Matt. 
XVilil. 10; xaraicytvere, aS Rom. v. 5. The majority of the 
Corinthian Christians would be poor.* 

tt eimw Guiv; érawvéow spas; Deliberative subjunctives: 
‘What am I to say to you? Am I to praise you?’ The éy 
tor» may be taken with what precedes (AV., RV.), or with 
what follows (Tisch., WH., Ell.). The latter seems to be better, 
as limiting the censure to this particular, and also as preparing 
for what follows. 


28. éyo yap tapéhaBoy dard toG Kuptov. ‘I cannot praise you, 
jor what Z received from the Lord, and also delivered to you, 
was this.” We cannot tell Zow St Paul received this. Neither 
does the éyw imply that the communication was direct, nor does 
the dé that it was not direct, although, if it was direct, we 
should probably have had zapa (Gal. i.12; 1 Thess. ii. 13, iv. 1; 
etc.) The éyo balances tyiv: the Apostle received and trans- 
mitted to them this very thing, so that both know exactly what 
took place. He was a sure link in a chain which reached from 
the Lord Himself to them. They did not receive it from the 
Lord, but they received it from one who had so received it, and 
therefore they have no excuse. This is one of the wapaddcets 
which they professed to be holding fast (v. 2). See Ramsay, 
Exp. Times, April 1910; Julicher, Paulus u. Jesus, p. 30. 

It is urged that in a matter of such moment a direct revela- 
tion to the Apostle is not incredible. On the other hand, why 
assume a supernatural communication when a natural one was 
ready at hand? It would be easy for St Paul to learn every- 
thing from some of the Twelve. But what is important is, 
not the mode of the communication, but the souzce. In some 
way or other St Paul received this from Christ, and its authen- 

* Rutherford translates ; ‘Or do you think that you need stand on no 


ceremony with the Church of God; that because men 
affront them ?” : men aré poor you may 
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ticity cannot be gainsaid; but his adding dé rod Kypiov is no 
guide as to the way in which he received it. More important 
also than the mode are the contents of the communication, and 
it is to them that rapaAapBdvew frequently points (1 Thess. ii. 13 ; 
2 Thess. iii. 6, 1 Cor. xv. 1, 3): see Lightfoot on Gal. i, 1, 13. 
It certainly does not point to anything wrztten: St Paul does 
not say that he had vead what he delivered to them. See 
Knowling, Zhe Zestimony of St Paul to Christ, pp. 275 f. Zahn 
and Schmiedel are here agreed that St Paul is appealing to 
historical tradition. See also Camb. Bibl. Ess. pp. 336f.; 
Mansfield College Essays, pp. 48 f. 

3S Kat wapédwxa uty. ‘Which I also delivered to you.’ 
He transmitted to them the very thing which he had received 
from the Lord, so that they were well aware of what ought to 
have made these disorders impossible. This would be St Paul’s 
own reply to the assertion that he, and not Jesus, is the founder 
of Christianity. 

év TH vuKTl 4 twapedidero, *In the night in which He was 
being dehvered up.’ St Paul mentions the sad solemnity of 
the occasion in contrast to the irreverent revelry of the Cor- 
inthians. Neither AV. nor RV. keeps the same translations 
for wapadidéwue in this verse, nor marks the imperfect. The 
delivery to His enemigs had already begun and was going on 
at the very time when the Lord instituted the Eucharist. 
Moreover, to translate ‘was betrayed’ confines the meaning to 
the action of Judas; whereas the Father’s surrender of the Son 
is included, and perhaps is chiefly meant, and the Son’s self- 
sacrifice may also be included (E. A. Abbott, Paradosis, §§ 1155, 
1202, 1417). Itis plain that St Paul assumes that his readers 
are acquainted with the details of the Passion; and the pre- 
cision with which he writes here and xv. 3-8 is evidence that 
‘Che is drawing from a well-furnished store” (Sanday, DCG. 11 
p- 888). He himself is well acquainted with the chief facts in 
the life of Christ (A. T. Robertson, Zpochs in the Life of 
St Paul, p. 89; Fletcher, Zhe Conversion of St Paul, pp. 55 f.). 

€haBev dprov. ‘Took a loaf,’ one of the thin cakes of bread 
used for the Paschal meal. It was perhaps more like our 
biscuit or oatcake than ordinary loaves. Hastings, DCG. 1. 


pp. 230 f. 


24. elxaptomjoas éxAacey. All four accounts of the Institu 
tion have ékAacev here, a detail of Divinely-appointed ritual. 
Luke also has edyapiorryoas, for which Mark and Matthew 
substitute etAoyjoas. The two words doubtless refer to the 
same utterance of Christ, in which He gave thanks and blessed 
God, and both contain the significant e}: comp. edayyéduor, 
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eddoxia, and see T. S. Evans ad loc. Mark has these features, 
which are omitted here; ‘as they were eating,’ ‘Take ye,’ 
‘they all drank of it,’ ‘which is shed for many.’ For the third 
of these Matthew substitutes ‘Drink ye all of it’; he has the 
other three. Luke has none of them. Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke have edyapurrjoas, of the cup also, and here dcatrus 
covers it. The three, moreover, give, what 1s omitted here, ‘I 
say to you I will in no wise drink of the fruit of the vine until’ 

. ‘the Kingdom.’ The details which are common to all 
four accounts are (1) the taking bread, (2) the giving thanks, 
(3) the breaking, (4) the words, ‘This is My Body,’ (5) the 
cup; and, if the disputed passage in Luke be retained, (6) the 
words ‘blood’ and ‘covenant.’ The disputed passage is almost 
verbatim as vv. 24, 25 here, from 76 twrép tpav . . . aipare 

Of the four accounts of the Institution this is the earliest 
that has come down to us, and the words of our Lord which 
are contained in it are the earliest record of any of His utter- 
ances; for this Epistle was written before any of the Gospels. 
It is, however, possible that Mark used a document in giving 
his account, and this document might be earlier than this 
Epistle. 

Toiré pou éotiy 73 cGpa 1d drép spay. All carnal ideas 
respecting these much-discussed words are excluded by the 
fact that the Institution took place before the Passion. Our 
Lord’s human Body was present, and His Blood was not yet 
shed. What is certain is that those who nghtly receive the 
consecrated bread and wine in the Eucharist receive spiritually 
the Body and the Blood of Christ. How this takes place is 
beyond our comprehension, and it is vain to claim knowledge 
which cannot be possessed, or to attempt to explain what 
cannot be explained. “If there is a point on which the witness 
of Scripture, of the purest ecclesiastical tradition, and of our 
own Church, is more express and uniform than another, it is 
the peculiar and transcendent quality of the blessing which 
this Sacrament both represents and exhibits, and consequently 
of the Presence by which that blessing is conferred. How this 
Presence differs from that of which we are assured by our 
Lord’s promise, where two or three are gathered together in 
His name—whether only in degree or in kind—it is beyond 
the power of human language to define and of human thought 
to conceive. It is a subject fit, not for curious speculation, 
but for the exercise of pious meditation and devotional feeling ; 
and it is one in which there is a certainty that the highest 
flight of contemplation will always fall short of the Divine 
reality” (Bishop Thirlwall, Charges, vol. i. p. 278; see also 
pp. 245, 246). “I could not consent to make our Church 
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answerable for a dogma committing those who hold it to the 
belief that, in the institution of the Supper, that which our 
Lord held in His hand, and gave to His disciples, was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and Godhead” (Zéd. 
vol. ii. p. 2515; see also the appendix on Transubstantiation, 
pp. 281f.). The notes of Ellicott and Evans ad Joc, with 
Gould on Mark xiv. 22; Westcott on John vi. and xiii.; Gore, 
Dissertations, pp. 230f.; Hastings, DZ. 11. pp. 148f, with 
the bibliography there given, may be consulted. Excellent 
remarks and summaries of doctrine will be found in Beet, 
A Manual of Theology, pp. 380-96. Happily, no theory of 
the manner of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist is necessary 
for the fruitful reception of it, and to have this demonstrated 
would not make us better Christians, any more than a know- 
ledge of the chemical properties of bread makes us better able 
to digest it. Stanley, Christian Institutions, ch. vi. 

TouTo Tovetre els Thy env avdpynow. ‘Perform this action 
(continue to take bread, give thanks, and break it) in remem- 
brance of Me’ (Num. x. 10; Ps. xxxviii. 1, Ixx. 1). This 
implies that hereafter He is to be absent from sight. The 
words are not in Mark or Matthew, nor in Luke, except in 
the disputed verses. ‘Therefore the command to continue the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper rests upon the testimony of 
St Paul. This, however, does not for a moment imply that 
he was the first to repeat the celebration, or the first to teach 
Christians to do so. This passage plainly implies that repeated 
celebrations were already a firmly established practice. The 
authority of St Paul was quite inadequate to this immense 
result. Nothing less than the authority of Christ would have 
sufficed to produce it. See Knowling, pp. 279 f. 

The proposal to give to rotro vrovetre the meaning ‘sacrifice 
this’ must be abandoned. As the Romanist commentator 
Estius says, it is plane praeter mentem Scripturae.* So also 
Westcott; “I have not the least doubt that rotro zoveire can 
mean only do fhis act (including the whole action of hands 
and lips), and not sacrifice this; and that the Latin also can 
have only the same rendering” (in a letter quoted in his Zz/,, 
II, p. 353): and Bachmann, rotro geht auf die ganze Handlung, 
wie sie durch das Tun Jesu und seiner Junger dargestellt ist: 
and Herveius; ‘Hoc facite, id est, corpus meum accipite et 
manducate per successionem temporis usque in finem saecult, in 
memoriam passionis meae. See Ellicott and Goudge ad loc; 
Expositor, 31d series, vii. 441; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 


* Hoc factte, id est accipite et date (Card. Hugo de Sto. Caro, d. 1263); 
Mandat fieri quod ipse fectt, scilicet acci~ere panem, gratias agere, frangere, 
consecrare, sumere, ac dare (Card. Thomas de Vio, Caietanus, d, 1534). 
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Original Texts of O. and N.T. p. 110; A Reply to Mr. Supple's 
and other Criticisms; and notes on Luke xx. 19 in the Zt, 
Crit. Com. p. 497- 

Edwards translates thy éphvy dvapvyow, ‘4Zy commemora- 
tion,’ in contrast to that of Moses (x. 2), thus making tiv éuyy 
parallel to xawy (v. 25). See Blass, Gv.§ 48.7. The Eucharist 
perpetually calls to mind the redemption by Christ from the 
bondage of sin, as the Passover recalled the redemption from 
the bondage of Egypt. Christ did not say, ‘in remembrance 
of My death.’ The recorded words, ‘as My memorial,’ are of 
wider import; they imply ‘in remembrance of all that I have 
done for you and all that I am to you.’ The early Christians 
seem to have regarded the Eucharist as a commemoration of 
the Resurrection as well as the Death, for they selected the 
first day of the week for this memorial. Wetstein compares 
the address of T. Manlius to the troops after his colleague 
Decius had devoted himself to secure their success ; Consurgite 
nunc, memores consulis pro vestra victoria morte occumbentis 
(Livy, viii. 10). 


AdBere, gdyere (C7K LP, Syrr. Aeth.) are an interpolation from 
Matt. xxvi. 26; 8X ABC* DEFG, Lat-Vet. Aegyptt. Arm. omit. After 
7d irép judy, NECSEFGKL P insert xAdyevov, D* inserts Opvrrdpevor, 
Vulg. (guod . .. tradetur) and some other versions have a rende1ing 
which umphes dciduevov. N* ABC* 17 and other witnesses omit. The 
mterpolation of any of these words weakens the nervosa sententza (Beng.), 
70 brép buwv, which means ‘for your salvation’ (Mark x. 45). AV. inserts 
* Take, eat,’ and ‘broken’; RY. gives the latter a place in the margin. 


25. doavtrws 15 Torjpiov. He acted with the cup as with 
the bread: He took it, gave thanks, and administered it to 
the disciples. ‘Zhe cup’ means ‘the usual cup,’ the well- 
known one (x. 16). The addition of pera 7d Seurvioae shows 
that the bread was distributed during the meal, écO.vrwv airav 
(Mark xiv. 22): but it was after supper was over, postguam 
caenatum est (Aug.), not fostguam coenavit (Vulg.), that the 
cup was administered. Perhaps the Apostle is pointing out 
that the cup, against which they had so grievously offended 
by intoxication, was no part of the meal, but a solemn addition 
to it. But we must not translate, ‘the after-supper cup,’ which 
would require 16 pera 7d 8. rorypiov. Thomas Aquinas would 
give a meaning to the fact that the bread was distributed 
during the meal, while the cup was not administered till the 
meal was over. The one represents the Incarnation, which 
took place while the observances of the Law still had force; 
but the other represents the Passion, which put an end to the 
observances of the Law. And Cornelius & Lapide regards 
Christ’s taking the cup into His hands as a token of His 
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voluntarily taking death for us. Such thoughts are admissible, 
if it is not maintained that they are the meaning which is 
intended in Scripture.* 

Toito Td morypioy Hy Kath Sabin eotly év 7H end aipars. 
Hic calix novum testamentum est in meo sanguine. The position 
of éoriy is against combining & 7@ éu@ aipam with F Kawy 
diabyxyn. Rather, ‘This cup is the new covenant, and it is so 
in virtue of My Blood.’ ‘In My Blood’ is an expansion or 
explanation of the ‘is,’ and is equivalent to an adverb such 
as ‘mystically.’ The cup represents that which it contains, 
and the wine which it contains represents the Blood which 
seals the covenant. The Atonement is implied, without which 
doctrine the Lord’s Supper is scarcely intelligible. Only 
St Paul (and Luke?) has the xawy The covenant is ‘fresh’ 
as distinct from the former covenant which is now obsolete. 
It is xacvy in its contents, in the blessings which it secures, 
viz. forgiveness and grace: and 7@ éy@ aip. is in contrast to 
the blood with which the old covenant was confirmed (Exod. 
xxiv. 8). See Jer. xxxi. 31, the only place in O.T. in which 
diabyxyn Kawy occurs. The choice of da0y7«y, rather than ovvOyKn, 
which is the common word for covenant,1s no doubt deliberate, 
for cuvO4xn might imply that the parties to the covenant con- 
tracted on equal terms. Between God and man that is impossible. 
When He enters into a contract He disposes everything, as a 
man disposes of his property by will: hence diafyxy often 
means a testament or will. In the LXX ovw6yx7y is rare; in 
the N.T. it does not occur. Westcott, Hebrews, p. 299. On 
the meaning of ‘blood,’ ‘which is the life,’ in connexion with 
Christ’s Sacrifice, see Westcott, Hebrews, pp. 293 f.; pp. of 
St John, pp. 34f.; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, pp. 89, 91. 

Toro wovetre xk.t.A. St Paul alone has these words of the 
cup. In the disputed passage in Luke they are wanting. 

dodkig édv trivnte. This makes the command very compre- 
hensive ; guottescungue: comp. écdxis éav GeAjoworv (Rev. xi. 6). 
Every time that they partake of the sacramental cup (rodro ro 
moTypiov), they are to do as He has done in remembrance of 
Him. He does not merely give permission; He commands. 
It is perverse to interpret this as a general command, referring 
to all meals at which anything is drunk. What precedes and 


* On the other hand, ‘‘ the crude suggestion of Professor P. Gardner (7%e 
Origen of the Lord’s Supper, 1893), that St Paul borrowed the idea of the 
Eucharist from the Eleusmian Mysteries, which he may have learned about 
at Corinth,” is not admissible. The theory ignores the evidence of the 
Mark-tradition, and involves misapprehension of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
See E. L. Hicks, Studia Bibizca, iv. 12. Ramsay thinks that the interval 
between the bread and the cup “‘was occupied with instruction in the 
meaning of the symbolism” (#xp. Times, March 1910). 
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follows limits the meaning to ‘the cup of blessing.” The Lord 
commands that the Supper be often repeated, and His Apostle 
charges those who repeat it to keep in view Him who instituted 
it, and who died to give life to them. In liturgies these words 
are transferred to Christ; ‘ye proclaim AZy death till Z come.’ 

With regard to the Lord’s presence in Holy Communion, 
Bishop Westcott wrote to the Archbishop of York, 8th Oct. 1900 ; 
“The circumstances of the Institution are, we may say, spiritu- 
ally reproduced. The Lord Himself offers His Body given and 
His Blood shed. But these gifts are not either separately (as 
the Council of Trent) or in combination Himself... I shrink 
with my whole nature from speaking of such a mystery, but it 
seems to me to be vital to guard against the thought of the 
Presence of the Lord ‘in or under the forms of bread and wine.’ 
From this the greatest practical errors follow” (Life and Letters 
of B. F. Westcott, 0. p. 351). 

It is very remarkable that “the words of institution” differ 
widely in the four accounts. There is substantial agreement in 
meaning; but the only clause in which all four agree is ‘This 
is My Body’; and even here there is a difference of order 
between Totré nov éorly 76 cGpa (1 Cor) and Totré éorw ro cud 
pov (Mark, Matt., Luke). It is quite clear that in all four 
accounts these words are words of administration, not of con- 
secration. This is specially manifest in Mark, where they are 
preceded by ‘Take ye’ (Ad@ere), and in Matt., where they are 
preceded by ‘Take, eat’ (AdGere, ddyere). The same may be 
said of ‘This is My Blood’ (Mark, Matt.): they are words of 
administration, not of consecration. The consecration has 
preceded, and would seem to be included in edyapiorjoas or 
evAoyjoas. “All liturgies of every type agree in bearing witness 
to the fact that the original form of consecration was a thanks- 
giving”; and the form of words in which our Lord gave thanks 
has not been preserved. In the Eastern liturgies “the words of 
institution were not recited as of themselves effecting the con- 
secration, but rather as fhe authority in obediencé to which the 
vite 1s performed” (W. C. Bishop, Ch. Quart. Rev., July 1908, 
pp. 387-92). In the main lines of Eucharistic teaching in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, ‘‘The moment of consecration 
is associated with the invocation of God the Word (Serapion, 1), 
or with the invocation of God the Holy Ghost (St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Caz. xxi. 3), or with the Invocation of the Holy 
Trinity (Zéid. xix. 7),* or with the recital of the words recorded 
to have been used by our Lord at the institution (Pseudo- 
Ambrose, De Sacr. iv. 21-23)” (Darwell Stone, Ch. Quart. Rev. 


7 a this may be added the still earlier testimony of Origen; see on 
vil. 5. 
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Oct. 1908, p. 36). Cyril of Jerusalem quotes St Paul as saying 
(uv. 25), “ And having taken the cup and given thanks, He said, 
Take, drink, this is My Blood,” which is wide of St Paul’s words, 
and agrees exactly with none of the other accounts (Cav. xxi. 1). 
It would thus appear that we know the exact words of institu- 
tion only very imperfectly, and the exact words of consecration 
not at all. Again, just as we do not know the manner of our 
Lord’s Presence in the nite as a whole, so we do not know 
“‘the supreme moment of consecration.” It is lawful to believe 
that we should zof be in a better position for making a good use 
of this mystery if all these things were known.* 


26. oodkis yap édv éoBinre. In Apost. Const, vill. 12, 16 
these words are put into Christ’s mouth, with the change, “ Ay 
death, till Jcome.” The ydp introduces the Apostle’s explana- 
tion of the Lord’s command to continue making this commemor- 
ative act. Or possibly ydp refers to the whole passage (23-25); 
*‘Such being the original Institution, it follows that as often as 
ye eat,” etc. To make the ydp co-ordinate with the ydp of 
@. 23, as giving an additional reason for ovx éravé, is very 
forced. St Paul gives no directions as to 4ow frequently the 
Lord’s Supper is to be celebrated, but he implies that it is to be 
done frequently, in order to keep the remembrance of the Lord 
fresh. We may conjecture that at Corinth celebrations had been 
frequent, and that it was familiarity with them that had led to 
their being so dishonoured. By ‘this bread’ (rév dprov rotrov) 
would seem to be meant bread used in the manner prescribed 
by Christ (vv. 23, 24). 

The rofro with 7d rorjpioy (‘ zhzs cup,’ AV.) isa manifest interpolation : 
n* A BC* D* FG, Latt. Arm. omit. Note the chiasmus between éc@lyre 
and mfyynre, but the change of order seems to have no significance. What 


is significant is the addition of xai 7d roripiov awlyyre, which can hardly be 
reconciled with the practice of denying the cup to the laity. 


tov O@dvaroy toi Kupiou xatayyéANere. ‘Ye proclaim (‘shew’ 
is inadequate) continually (pres. indic.) the death of the Lord.’ 
The Eucharist is an acted sermon, an acted proclamation of the 
death which it commemorates ;}+ but it is possible that there 
is reference to some expression of belief in the atoning death of 
Christ as being a usual element in the service. The verb is 
indicative, not imperative. 

dxpt ob €X@y. The Eucharist looks backwards to the Cruci- 


* See art. Abendmahl in Schiele, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart, in which the doubtful points in the history of the institution are clearly 
stated ; also Plummer, S. Matthew, pp. 361 f.; Dobschutz, Probleme d. Ap. 
Zeutalters, p. 733 Hastings, DZ. ili. p. 146, DCG. I1. p. 66. 

+ Comp. Cyprian (De zelo et vore, 17); De sacramento crucis et cibum 
sums et potum. 
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fixion and forwards to the Return: hoc mysterium duo tempora 
extrema conjungit (Beng.). But at the Second Advent Euchar- 
ists will come to an end, for the commemoration of the absent 
ceases when the absent returns. ‘No further need of symbols 
of the Body, when the Body itself appears” (Theodoret). Then 
instead of their drinking in memory of Him, He will drink with 
them in His Kingdom (Matt. xxvi. 29). 


The dv between dypx or dxpis od and @\éy is not likely to be genuine: 
n* ABC D* F and Fathersomit If 1t were genuine, it would indicate that 
the Coming 1s uncertain, and this can hardly be the Apostle’s meaning. 
How nea: the Coming may be is not here in question; but Eucharists 
must continue till then. 


27. dare... €voxos ora. ‘Consequently... he will be 
guilty.’ Seeing that partaking of the bread and of the cup is 
a proclaiming of the Lord’s death, partaking unworthily must 
be a grievous sin. No definition of ‘unworthily’ is given; but 
the expression covers all that is incompatible with the intention 
of Christ in instituting the rite. It is quite certain that selfish 
and greedy irreverence is incompatible. But what follows shows 
that not only external behaviour but an inward attitude of soul 
is included. There must be brotherly love towards all and sure 
faith in Christ Weinel fails to notice this (p. 259). 

#) ivy. As the cup followed the bread ata considerable 
interval, it was possible to receive one unworthily without 
receiving the other at all. In either case the whole sacrament 
was profaned. It is on the use of 7 here, and not xai, that an 
argument is based for communion in one kind only; and it is 
the only one that can be found in Scripture. But the argument 
is baseless. Because profaning one element involves profaning 
both, it does not follow that receiving one element worthily is 
the same as worthily receiving both.* It is eating this bread 
and drinking the cup that proclaims the death of the Lord 
(v. 26): we have no right to assume that eating without drinking, 
or vice versa, Will suffice. The whole passage, especially ov. 22, 
26, 28, 29, may be called proof that we are to eat amd drink. 
And see Blass, § 77. 1: on the quasi-copulative sense which 7 
has in such sentences: vel (Vulg.), aut (Calvin). 

76 ToT}ptoy Too Kupiou. The cup which has reference to the 
Lord and brings us into communion with Him, as the ‘cup of 
demons’ (zoryptoy Sanoviwy) brings the partakers into com- 
munion with them (x. 21): comp. xuptaxéy Sefzvov (v. 20). No- 
where else in N.T. does dvagiws occur: in vi. 2 we have dvdétos. 

Evoxos €ota. toi odpatos «1.4. ‘Shall be under guilt of 

* To break one commandment is to break the whole Law, but to keep one 


command is not to keep the whole Law. See Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 
2759f,, and comp. # in Rom. i, 21. 
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violating, be guilty of a sin against, the Body and the Blood of 
the Lord.’ The dignity of that of which they partake (x. 16) is 
the measure of the dignity which their irreverence profanes. 
He does not say evoyos éxrat tov Oavdrov +. K., par factt, guast 
Christum trucidaret (Grotius). The guilt is rather that of 
deliberate injury or insult to the king’s effigy or seal, or profane 
treatment of a crucifix. Dishonour to the symbols is dishonour 
to that which they represent; and to use the bread and the 
wine as the Corinthians used them was to treat the memorials 
of Christ’s death, and therefore that which they commemorated, 
with insult. 


The use of évoyos 1s varied: ¢. gen. of the offence (Mark ii. 39), of 
that which is violated (here and Jas. ii. 10), and of the penalty (Mark 
xiv. 64; Heb. it. 15); ¢ dat. of that which 1s violated (Deut. xix. 10), 
and of the tribunal (Matt. v. 21, 22). 

After roy dprov, KL P, Vulg AV. add rofrov? RABCDEFG, 
Lat.-Vet. RV. omit. For 7 before wivy A, Aegypt. Aeth. AV. read xal, 
a manifest correction. After dvatiws, DL, Pesh. Goth. add rof Kupiov. 
A few unimportant witnesses support the TR. in omitting rod before 
atuaros. The AV. inserts ‘this’ before ‘cup of the Lord,’ without 
authority. 


28. Soxipalérw Sé dvOpwros éautév. ‘But (in order to avoid 
all this profanity) let a man (iv. 1; Gal. vi. 1) prove himself’ 
(t Thess. v. 21; Gal. vi. 4). Let him see whether he is in a 
proper state of mind for commemorating and proclaiming the 
death of the Lord. The emphasis is on doxiaférw, It is 
assumed that the result of the testing will either directly or 
indirectly be satisfactory. This is sometimes implied in doxiya- 
Cey as distinct from wepafev: Lightfoot on 1 Thess. v. 21; 
Trench, Syz. §lxxiv. The man will either find that he is already in 
a right condition to receive, or he will take the necessary means 
to become so. Nothing is said here either for or against employ- 
ing the help of a minister, as in private confession: but doxipagérw 
éavrov shows that the individual Christian can do it for himself, 
and perhaps implies that this is the normal condition of things.* 
Those who are unskilful in testing themselves may reasonably 
seek help; and confession, whether public or private, is help 
supplied by the Church to those who need it. But when the 
right condition has been reached, by whatever means, then and 
not till then (otrws) let him come and partake. 

ék To’ dprou . . . ék to mornpiov. The prepositions seem to 
imply that there are other communicants (x. 17); but the change 
of construction in ix. 7 renders this doubtful. Evans interprets 
the é of “the mystical effects of the bread eaten.” 

* Chrysostom insists on this; ‘‘He does not order one man to test 


another, but each man himself ; thus making the court a private one and the 
verdict without witnesses.” Unicuigue commitiitur suimet judictum (Cajetan). 
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29. It is impossible to reproduce in English the play upon 
words which is manifest in these verses (29-34), in which changes 
are rung upon xpiya and xpivw with its compounds: Blass, G7. 
§ 82.4. Such things are very common in 2 Cor. (i. 13, ill. 2, 
iv. 8, vi. 10, x. 6, 12, xii. 4). The exact meaning of this verse is 
uncertain. Either (1) ‘For the (mere) eater and drinker,’ who 
turns the Supper into an ordinary meal, or, (2) ‘For he who 
eats and drinks (unworthily, or without testing himself).’ There 
is not much difference between these two, and in either case pi 
Siaxpivey must mean ‘decause he does not rightly judge,’ or 
‘without rightly yudging.’ Or else, (3) ‘ He who eats and drinks, 
eats and drinks judgment to himself, zf/he does not nghtly judge.’ 
In any case xpiya is a neutral word, ‘judgment’ or ‘sentence,’ 
not ‘condemnation,’ still less ‘damnation.’ The context implies 
that the judgment is adverse and penal (v. 30); but it also 
implies that the punishments are temporal, not eternal. These 
temporal chastisements are sent to save offenders from eternal 
condemnation. For xpiua, not xpiow, comp. Rom. ili. 8, v. 16; 
Gal. v. 10; and see Thayer’s Grimm. 

It seems to be safe to assume that diaxpivw has the same 
meaning in vv. 29 and 31. In that case ‘discern’ or ‘dis- 
criminate ’ (RV. and marg.) can hardly be right, for this meaning 
makes poor sense in v. 31. ‘Judge rightly’ makes good sense 
in both places. Of course one who forms a right judgment will 
discern and discriminate (in this case, will distinguish the Body 
from ordinary food), but ‘distinguish’ is not the primary idea. 
Chrysostom paraphrases, pv évvoay, ds xp7, Td wéeyeOos TOV mpoKel- 
pevor, py AoyeCouevos. It is not likely that, because the bread 
symbolizes the many grains of Christian souls united in one 
Church, 76 c&pa here means the body of Christians ;* still less 
that it means ‘the substance’ which is veiled in the bread, as 
some Lutherans interpret. 


The addition of dvaélws after rivwy, and of rod Kupiov after 7d cGue in 
a number of texts, are obvious inte:polations. Why should x* A BC* and 
other authorities omit in both cases, if the additions were genuine? 

Editors differ as to the accent of xplua. In classical Greek xpiue is right, 
but in this later Greek the earlier witnesses for accents give xplua. Much 
the same difference is found with regard to ervdos, which Tisch. accents 
aTidos. See Lightfoot on Gal. it. 9, v. 10. 

On the insoluble problem as to wat it is that the wicked receive in the 
Lord’s Supper, see E. H. Browne and E. C. S. Gibson on article xxix ; 





* Stanley strongly contends for this meaning ; 1t was ‘‘ the community and 
fellowship one with another which the Corinthian Christians were so slow to 
discern” ; and he appeals to xi. 12, 13, 20,27; Rom. xi. 4, 5; Eph. ii. 
16, 11. 6, iv. 12, 16; Col. i. 18, u 19, til. 15 (Chrzstean Instetutions, p. 111). 
In any case we may compare the striking saying of Ignatius (om. vii., 
Trail, viii.), that ‘‘the Blood of Jesus Christ is Jove,” 
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the correspondence between Keble and Pusey at the end of vol. iii. of Zhe 
Life of Pusey; and J. B. Mozley, Lectuves and other Theological Papers, 
p. 205. ‘If he receive unworthily, he verily rejects the Body and Blood 
of Christ” (Khomiakoff, Essay on the Church, in Birkbeck, Russia and 
the English Church, p. 207). Some problems respecting the Euchanist are 
the result of theories (which may be erroneous) respecting the manner 
of Christ’s Presence in the Eucharist: 1f the theory 1s relinquished, the 
difficulty disappears. It is clear from vv. 28, 29, which have xal and not 
# between éc@. and miv., that communion in both kinds was usual, and 
there 1s no mention of special ministers who distributed the bread and the 
wine. But these abuses might suggest the employment of munisters. 

30. 84 toito. He proceeds to prove the truth of kpiva éaurg 
éofie. kat wives from the Corinthians’ own experiences. It is 
because of their irreverence at the Lord’s Supper that many 
among them have been chastised with sickness, and some even 
with death. To interpret this of spiritual weakness and deadness 
is inadequate; and no ancient commentator thus explains the 
words. Their spiritual deadness produced the irreverence, and 
for this irreverence God chastised them with bodily suffering. 
Had spiritual maladies been meant, we should probably have 
had év wvevpari, or év rats xapdiats tpav. Perhaps at this time 
there was much sickness in the Church of Corinth, and St Paul 
points out the cause of it. We need not assume that he had 
received a special revelation on the subject. It is possible that 
the excess in drinking may have led in some cases to illness. 
Both doOeveis and dppworor imply the weakness of ill-health (Mark 
vi. 5, 13; Matt. xiv. 14), and it is not clear which is the stronger 
word of the two: injfirmi et imbecilles (Vulg.); but dppworey 
(2 Chron, xxxii. 24) is perhaps more than doOevety. By ixavoi is 
meant ‘enough to be considerable’: in this sense the word is 
frequent in Luke and Acts, and in 1 and 2 Mac., but is rare else- 
where: in Rom. xv. 23 the reading is somewhat doubtful. See 
Swete on Mark x. 46. 

kounavrar, ‘Are sleeping’ (in death), dormiunt, rather than 
‘are falling asleep,’ obdormiunt: here and elsewhere the Vulg. 
has dorvmio. ‘The word was welcomed by Christians as harmon- 
izing with the belief in a resurrection, but 1t was previously used 
by Jews and heathen without any such belief. Test. of x11. 
Patr. Joseph xx. 4, éxoiuyOy tavw xadg, where some texts read 
éx. Umvoy aidviov: comp. drws KapwHacw Kai trvecwow trvov 
aimvioy, and trvadcovew vavoy aidviov Kat py eeyepPdow (Jer. li. 
39, 57);* Book of Jubilees xxiii. 1; Zum consanguineus Leti 
Sopor (Virg. Aen. vi. 278. See Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 13). 
Calvin points out that these consequences of profanation must 


* With aldveos here comp. Kowujoaro xd\keor tarvov (Hom. J/. xi. 241) ; 
Jerreus urget somnus (Virg. Aen. x. 745), perpetuus sopor urget (Hor. Od. 1. 
xxiv. 5). These illnesses and deaths would be all the more remarkable in a 
Church which had a ydotwrpa laydrwy (xii. 9). 
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be regarded as admonitions: neque enim frustra nos affirgit Deus, 
guia malts nostris non delectatur ; argumentum copiosum et amplum. 
He also seems to regard solitary masses as a repetition of the 
offence in v. 21; ut unus seorsum epulam suam habeat, abolita 
communicatione. 


Sl, ei Sé éaurods Srexpivoner, ‘But if we made a practice 
(imperf.) of nghtly judging ourselves’: éavrovs is emphatic, and 
éavrovs duexp. is stronger than the middle. The reference is to 
gy. 28. ‘If we habitually tested ourselves, and reached a might 
estimate, we should not receive judgment’ (such as these sick- 
nesses and deaths). For the construction comp. John v. 46, 
vill. 19, 42, XV. 19, xviii. 36; and for éavrovs with the rst pers. 
Acts xxiii. 14; 1 Johni. 8. In using the rst pers. the Apostle 
softens the admonition by including himself. What follows is 
much less stern than what precedes. He is anxious to close 
gently. 


el 6é (§* AB DEFG, Vulg, Aeth. Goth. RV.) is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to ei ydp (NR? CK LP, Syrr. Aegyptt. AV.). 


32. xpivdpevor $8. ‘But when we do receive judgment (as is 
actually the case by these sicknesses), we are being chastened by the 
Lord, in order that we may not receive judgment of condemnation 
(be judged to death) with the world.’ These temporal sufferings 
are indeed punishments for sin, but their purpose is disciplinary 
and educational (1 Tim. i. 20), to induce us to amend our ways 
and escape the sentence which will be pronounced on rebels at 
the last day. The xécpos here is, not God’s well-ordered 
creature, but His enemy, as commonly in St John. ‘I beseech 
therefore those who read this book, that they be not dis- 
couraged because of the calamities, but account that these 
punishments were not for the destruction, but for the chastening 
of our race’ (2 Mac. vi. 12). For atdevduefa (as implying 
moral training as distinct from mere teaching), see Westcott on 
Heb. xii. 7; Trench, Syx. § 32; Mulligan, Grk. Papyri, p. 94.* 


33. dere, ddedpoi pou. In vv. 31, 32 he has been regarding 
offences generally. He now returns to the disorders in con- 
nexion with the Lord’s Supper in order to close the subject, and 
in so doing he repeats the affectionate address (i. 11) which 
still further migitates the recent severity. This conclusion 
indicates where the great fault has been: in the common meal 
of Christian love and fellowship there has been no love or fellow- 
ship. Having charged them to secure the necessary internal 


* The Apostle did not say codaféue6a, nor ryswpovpeda, but madevdueda. 


For his purpose is to admonish, not to condemn; to heal, not to requite ; 
to correct, not to punish” (Chrys.). 
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feeling by means of self-examination, he now insists upon the 
necessity for the external expression of it. To the last he harps 
upon ovvépyecba. These are meetings, Christian gatherings, the 
object of which is to manifest mutual love. Moreover, the 
purpose of the congregational meal is spiritual, not physical ; not 
to satisfy hunger, but to commemorate and to hold communion 
with Christ. Let them cease to come together eis jocov, eis 
kpiua, As in ¥. 21, 7d dayely is a general expression for a 
common meal. 

GAAHAOus exSexerOe. ‘Wait for one another,’ ¢xzzcem expectate 
(Vulg.). This is the usual meaning of the verb in the N.T. 
(xvi. 11; Heb. x 13, xi. 10; Acts xviii. 16; Jas. v. 7). The 
meaning ‘receive ye one another’ (common in the LXX and in 
class. Grk.) is less suitable: for this he would perhaps have used 
mpocdapBaverOac (Rom. xiv. 1, xv. 7). The waiting would 
prevent the greedy wpoAauBdpew (21): and Chrysostom points 
out the delicacy of the expression. It is the rich who are to wait 
for the poor; but neither rich nor poor are mentioned. 


34, The mere satisfying of hunger should be done é& oikw 
(xiv. 35), not év éxxAyola (v. 18). Comp. xar’ oikov (Acts il. 46, 
v. 42). The abrupt conclusion is similar to the conclusion of 
the discussion about women wearing veils (v. 16). He is not 
going to argue the matter any further; the difference between 
the a ae and ordinary meals must be clearly marked: that is 
final. 


The 6¢ after ef,—el 6 mus (N7 D9 EK LP, Syrr. AV.) is a manifest 
interpolation (X* ABC D* FG, Latt. RV. omit) The asyndeton makes 
an abrupt conclusion. 


va Sé€ Morwd. One may guess for ever, and without result, as 
to what things the Apostle was going to set in order, just as one 
may guess for ever as to what directions our Lord gave to the 
Apostles respecting Church order during the forty days. Here 
‘all the other matters’ possibly refers to matters about which the 
Corinthians had asked, and probably to matters connected with 
the Love-feasts and the Eucharist. The use of dardéomon (vii. 
17, ix. 14, Xvi. 1; Tit. i. 5) suggests that these had reference to 
externals, evrag/a, rather than to the inner meaning of the rite. 
But the evidence is slight, and does not carry us far, 

&s Gv Zw. ‘Whensoever I shall have come,’ or ‘according 
as 1 come.’ The dy makes both event and time uncertain. 
Comp. és ay ropedwpat eis THY Sraviav (Rom. xv. 24); ds av 
dridw ra wept éué (Phil. ii. 23) J. H. Moulton, i. p. 167. 
Meanwhile there seems to be no overseer or body of elders to 
act for him. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XI. 17-34. 


This passage throws considerable light upon the manner of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper in St Paul’s day. On the negative 
side we have important evidence. As J. A. Beet zz doc. points 
out very incisively, the Apostle says nothing about ‘ consecration’ 
by a ‘priest’; and, had there been anything of the kind, would 
he not have said, ‘ Wait for the consecration,’ rather than ‘ Wait 
for one another’ (v. 33)? Beet points out further (AZanual of 
Theology, p. 388) that private members were able to appropriate 
beforehand the food designed for the communion, which implies 
that they were not in the habit of receiving the bread and wine 
from the church officers. And St Paul does not tell them that 
they must not help themselves to the bread and wine, although 
this would have effectually put a stop to the abuses in question ; 
which shows that he did not look upon reception of the elements 
as essential to the validity of the nte. From this we infer with 
certainty that, when Christ ordained the Supper, He did not 
direct, and that, when 1 Corinthians was written, the Apostles 
had not directed, that the sacred rite should be administered by 
the church officers and them alone. Nor have we in the N.T. 
any evidence that the Apostles afterwards gave this direction. 
What we ave is evidence that a body of church officers was 
being developed: and it is reasonable to suppose that, when a 
distinction had been made between laity and clergy, the duty of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper would very soon be reserved fur 
the clergy. 

On the positive side we may assume from rotro rovefre that 
the Christian Supper was closely modelled, in all essentials, on 
what Christ did at the Paschal Supper. This carries with it— 

(a) The Blessing and Breaking of Bread and the Blessing of 
a Cup, as then by Christ, so later by a presiding person. 

(B) The Meal itself, originally meant, like the Passover, to be 
a genuine meal, for satisfying hunger and thirst. 

But (wv. 22) St Paul began a change which tended to make 
the meal connected with the Lord’s Supper a mere ceremony. 
The genuine meal, for satisfying hunger, is to be taken at home, 
and the Lord’s Supper is not to be used for that purpose by all 
communicants as a matter of course, although the poor are to 
have an opportunity of satisfying their appetites. This change 
naturally tended to the goal which was ultimately reached, 
viz., the complete separation of the Eucharist from the Supper, 
which became a mere ‘Agape.’ The contributions of food 
brought by the worshippers survived in later times as the First 
Oblation, the EvAoyia See Dict. of Chr. Ani. Artt. ‘ Agape,’ 
*Eulogia,’ ‘ Eucharist’; Kraus, Real-Enc. d. christ. Alt. 1. Artt. 
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‘Eucharistie,’ ‘Eulogien’; Hastings, D&B. and DCG. Artt. 
‘Lord’s Supper,’ ‘Communion.’ 


XII. 1-XIV. 40. SPIRITUAL GIFTS, ESPECIALLY 
PROPHESYING AND TONGUES. 


This is the third and longest section of the fourth main 
division of the Epistle; and, as at the beginning of this 
division (xi. 2), there is a possible reference to the letter of the 
Corinthians to the Apostle; but he would no doubt have 
treated of a number of the topics which are handled, even if 
they had not mentioned them. 

In all three of the sections we are reminded that he is 
dealing with a young Church in which some of the faults of their 
former state of life are reappearing. This is specially the case 
with the Corinthian love of faction. There were rivalries, 
cliques, and splits, hardening sometimes into parties with party- 
leaders. About the veils, there was the rivalry between men and 
women. At the love feasts, there was the rivalry between rich 
and poor. And here we have evidence of rivalries as to the 
possession of spiritual gifts, and especially as to those which 
were most demonstrative, and therefore seemed to confer most 
distinction. 

The difficulty of this section lies in our ignorance of the 
condition of things to which it refers. The phenomena which 
are described, or sometimes only alluded to, were to a large 
extent abnormal and transitory. They were not part of the 
regular development of the Christian Church. Even in 
Chrysostom’s time there was so much ignorance about them as 
to cause perplexity. He remarks that the whole of the passage 
is very obscure, because of our defective information respecting 
facts, which took place then, but take place no longer. Some 
members of the Corinthian Church, in the first glow of early 
enthusiasm, found themselves in possession of exceptional 
spiritual endowments. These appear to have been either wholly 
supernatural endowments or natural gifts raised to an extra- 
ordinarily high power. It seems tobe clear that these endowments, 
although spiritual, did not of themselves make the possessors of 
them morally better. In some instances the reverse was the 
case; for the gifted person was puffed up and looked down on 
the ungifted. Moreover, the gifts which were most desired and 
valued were not those which were most useful, but those which 
made most show. 

The chapter falls into two clearly marked parts: (1) The 
Variety, Unity, and true Purpose of Spiritual Gifts, 1~11; (2) 


17 
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Illustration from Man’s Body of the truth that, though the Gifts 
may be various, those who possess them are one organic Whole, 
12-31. The first three verses are introductory, to supply a test 
which a Church consisting chiefly of converts from heathenism 
would be likely to require. Converts from Judaism might know 
from their own history and previous experience what manifesta- 
tions of power were divinely inspired, and what not. But 
converts from idolatry would not be able to distinguish: 
incantations and spells were all alike to them. Then follows 
(4-11) the paragraph on the oneness of the origin of all gifts 
that are beneficial. 


A sure test of the origin of any spiritual gift ts, Does it 
promote the glory of Jesus Christ? What dishonours Him 
cannot be from above. The good gifts are very various in 
their mantfestations, but they have only one Source—God's 
Holy Spirit. 


1 Now concerning spiritual manifestations, Brethren, I am 
anxious that you should be underno delusions. ® You remember 
that, when you were heathens, you were led away, just as the 
impulse might take you, to the dumb idols that could tell you 
nothing. ® Those experiences do not help you now; and therefore 
I would impress upon you this as a sure test. No one who is 
speaking under the influence of God’s Spirit ever says, Jesus is 
anathema ; and no one can say, Jesus is Lord, except under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. 

4Now there are various distributions of gifts; but it is one 
and the same Spirit who bestows them. 5 And there are various 
distributions of ministrations; and it is to one and the same 
Lord that they are rendered. ®And there are various distribu- 
tions of effects ; yet it is the same God who causes every one of 
them in every Chnistian that manifests them. 7’ But to each 
Christian the manifestation of the Spirit is granted with a view 
to some beneficent end. *®¥For to one man is granted through 
the Spirit the utterance of wisdom ; to another, the utterance of 
knowledge according to the leading of the same Spirit; %to a 
third, potent faith by means of the same Spirit ; and to another, 
manifold gifts of healings by means of the one Spirit ; 1° and to 
another, various miraculous effects; to another, inspired utter- 
ance ; to another, powers of discriminating between inspirations ; 
to yet another, different kinds of Tongues; and to another, 
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the interpretation of Tongues. 1! But every one of these mani- 
festations of power is caused by one and the same Spirit, who 
distributes them to each individual singly, exactly as He wills. 


1. Mept 8€ tOv mveuparuay. ‘Now concerning spiritual 
powers’ or ‘gifts.’ The epi, as in vii. 1 and viii. 1, probably 
refers to topics mentioned by them; and the 6¢, as in xi. 2, 
marks the transition from one topic to another, and probably 
from one topic about which they had asked to another about 
which they had asked. With less probability some make the dé 
antithetical, as distinguishing what he deals with at once from 
what he has decided to postpone; ‘ But, while I postpone 71a 
Aourd, I must not delay to instruct you about 7a mvevparixd.’ 
Some again would make rév avevparixév masculine, as in 11. 15 
and xiv. 37; but it is certainly neuter, as in xiv. 1. What 
follows treats of the spiritual gifts, rather than those who are 
endowed with them; but the difference is not very important. 
Spiritualia dona vocat, quia solius Spiritus Sancti opera sunt, 
industria humana nihil ad hoc conferente (Natalis Alexander): 
see Denton on the Ep. for roth Sunday after Trinity. 

of éhw Gas dyvoetv. As in x. 1; comp. Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 
2 Cor.i,8; 1 Thess. iv. 13. The formula marks the introduction 
of an important subject which must not be overlooked, and is 
always softened by the addition of the affectionate ddeAdoi: he 
will not leave his brethreninignorance. Moreover, this addition 
reminds them that there ought to be no jealousies between 
brethven as to the possession of spiritual gifts. 


2. oidate Stu dre... draydpevor. The sentence is not 
grammatical, and the simplest remedy is to understand jre with 
dmayouevot, which is not a violent supplement. The main 
sentence in that case is oldare dru mpds Ta cl8wAa draydspevor 
(jre). ‘Ye know that, when ye were heathen, ye were led away, 
as from time to time ye might be led,* to worship the idols, the 
speechless things.’ They were hurried along, like dumb brutes, 
to pay reverence to the dumb idols,—objects of worship which, 
so far from inspiring others to speak, could not speak themselves. 
They had no revelation to give, and could not have communi- 
cated it, if they had. ‘They have mouths and speak not’ 
(Ps. cxv. 5; Hab. it. 18; Wisd. xiii. 17-19; Baruch vi. 8), and 
can neither answer questions nor make known their own will : 
coect ad mutos ibatis, muti ad coecos (Beng.). The insertion of ‘as 
at any time ye might be led,’ added to dzaydmevor, emphasizes 
the idea of senseless, and almost unconscious following. They 


* This is one of the places in which the old zterative force of dy seems to 
survive in the N.T. Comp. Acts 1i. 45, 1v. 35. J. H. Moulton, p. 167, 
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were led, not by any revelation of Divine will, but by local 
custom, or by the command of priests or rulers.* But drayé- 
pevot Goes not mean ‘led astray’: the heathen were not seduced 
from a better religion to idolatry. Here only is dwadyew found in 
the N.T., except in the Synoptics and Acts; and there the 
common meaning is to lead away by force, rather than by 
seductive guile, to trial, prison, or punishment (Matt. xxvi. 57, 
xxvil. 2, 31; etc.; Acts xii. 19, xxiv. 7) The agent who led 
them on to the worship of idols is not mentioned; but we 
are probably to understand the evil one as at the back of custom 
or command, Satan, “the wily wire-puller of moral mischief” 
(Evans). Contrast rvetpart dyecOo (Gal. v. 18; Rom. vill. 14), 
and with 6re éOvy Fre comp. dre Ruev viriot (Gal. iv. 3). On the 
verse as a whole Calvin rightly remarks, pevturdata est constructio, 
sea tamen clarus est sensus. 


We may safely adopt ds dv HyeoGe rather than ws dyjyerfe. Other 
doubts are not so easily settled. 

Some regaid ws dv #yecde as a resumption of the clause introduced by 
&re: ‘Ye know that, when ye were heathen,—how ye were led to those 
voiceless idols, being carried away.’ This makes the dayéuevoe come in 
very awkwaidly. Both Src and ére are found in 8A BCDETLP, Vulg. 
Arm., but some texts omit dre and some omit dr. WH. suspect a 
primitive error, and for drt 6re conjecture dr: wére. The error might easily 
aiise in dictation. This is very attractive; 1t gets rid of all giammatical 
difficulty and is in accoidance with Pauline usage; ‘ Ye know that once ye 
were heathen, carried away to those voiceless idols, as on occasions ye 
might be led.” St Paul often contrasts his readers’ previous unhappy 
paganism (767e) with their happy condition as believers (viv) Rom. xi. 30; 
Col, i. 21, vii. 8; Eph. 11. 11-13, v. 8. But whichever reading or con- 
struction we adopt, the import of the verse is clear: it is because they once 
were idolaters that he is so anxious that they should be properly instructed 
about rd rvevparcKd. 


8. 816 yvwpitw spiv. ‘On which account I make known to 
you’ (xv. 1; Gal.i.tr). Excepting the Pastoral Epistles, did is 
frequent in the Pauline Epp. Seeing that in their heathen state 
they could know nothing about spiritual gifts, nor how to discern 
whether a person was speaking by the Spirit or not, he must tell 
them by what kind of spiritual power God makes revelations to 
man.t No utterance inspired by Him can be against Chnist. 
Every word for Christ is inspired by Him. 


* ** Much of the immorality which St Paul so graphically describes was 
associated with religious worship. So that the Apostle assigns as the cause 
of the universal condition of moral coiruption in the world the universal 
prevalence not so much of no religion as of false religion” (Du Bose, 7he 
Gospel according to St Paul, p. 63). On the idea of Christians ceasing to 
belong to the vn, see Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christzanity, 


i. pp. 60, 89. 
t Chrysostom thinks that he is contrasting Christian inspiration with the 
frenzy of the Dionysiac and other mysteries ; this may be true i” part. 
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éy [vedpat. Oeot. The év may express either sphere or 
instrumentality: comp. Rom. ix. 1, xiv. 17, xv. 16; Luke iu. 16. 
Although it is perhaps more common to have the article where 
direct agency is meant (vi. 11), yet active influence rather than 
surrounding element seems to be implied here. See J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. v. 18. The difference between Aavciy and 
déyeww may be noted, the one of uttering sounds, the other of 
articulately saying something: comp. ch. xiv. passim; Acts il. 4, 
6, 7, 11. The blasphemous ‘AvdGeya “Incots would be more 
likely to be uttered by a Jew than a Gentile; faciebant genies, 
sed magis Judaet (Beng.). It is possible that it was uttered 
against Jesus by His bitter enemies even during His life on 
earth. It is not improbable that Saul himself used it in his per- 
secuting days, and strove to make others do so (Acts xxvi. 11). 
When the Gospel was preached in the synagogues the fanatical 
Jews would be likely to use these very words when Jesus was 
proclaimed as the Messiah (Acts xii. 45, xvui. 6). Unbelievers, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, were admitted to Christian gatherings 
(xiv. 24), and therefore one of these might suddenly exclaim in 
the middle of public worship, “Avd@eua ‘Incots. To the inexperi- 
enced Corinthians a mad shout of this kind, reminding them of 
the shrieks of frenzied worshippers of Dionysus and the 
Corybantes, might seem to be inspired: see Findlay ad loc. St 
Paul assures them that this anti-Christian utterance is absolutely 
decisive: it cannot come from the Spirit.* For dvd@eua comp. 
xvl. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9; Trench, Syz. § v.; Cremer, p. 547; Suicer, 
268. Itis one of the 103 words which in N.T. are found only 
in Paul and Luke (Hawkins, Hor. Syn. p. 190). It is less likely 
that St Paul is thinking of cases of apostasy. Fifty years later, 
those who denied that they were Christians were required to 
blaspheme Christ: this was the crucial test. Quz negadant esse 
se Christianos aut fuisse, cum praeceunte me deos appellarent et 
imagini tuae ture ac vino supplicarent, praeterea male dicerent 
Christo, guorum nihil posse cogt dicuntur qui sunt re vera Chris- 
tiant, dimittendos esse putavi (Pliny to Trajan, ZZ. x. 96). 

Kuptos “Inaois. This comprehensive utterance is as wide as 
Christendom: every loyal Christian is inspired. Those who 
have received special gifts, such as those which are mentioned 
below (4-11), must not regard those who have not received them 
as devoid of the Spirit. This is one of the ways in which the 


* Origen says that the Ophites required this utterance from those who 
jomed them: fori ris alpects #ris od mpoclerat roy mpocidrra el wh dvabepatloy 
Tov "Inooty. See JTS. x. 37, p. 30. 

Here the RV. 1s right in making ‘Jesus is anathema’ and ‘ Jesus is Lord’ 
the oratio recta: NABC have dvd@eya "Inoots, not "Incoiv, and Kupuos 
"Inoots, not Kipcov ’Incody. 
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Spirit glorifies Jesus (John xvi. 14), by enabling many to confess 
Him as Lord. Comp. the similar double test, negative and 
positive, given in 1 John iv. 2-4; but while St John has in view 
those who denied the humanity of Christ, St Paul has in view 
those who denied His Divinity. In Gal. iv. 6 we have the 
parallel cry, ‘Abba, Father,’ as a mark of Christian adoption ; 
and in Acts viii. 16, xix. 5 we have the formula, baptized ‘into 
the name of the Zord Jesus.’ * 


4-6. These verses give the keynote of the passage. Having 
given the negative and positive criterion of genuine spiritual 
endowments as manifested in speech, the Apostle goes on to 
point out the essential oneness of these very varied gifts. In 
doing so he shows clearly, and perhaps of set purpose, that 
Trinitarian doctrine is the basis of his thought. We have the 
three Persons in inverse order, the Fount of Deity being reached 
last, —IIvedua, Kupuos, @eds. We have the same order, and 
similar thought in Eph. iv. 4-6; one body, quickened by one 
Spirit, dependent upon one Lord, and having the origin of its 
being in one God and Father of all. And there, as here, the 
Trinitarian Unity 1s at once followed by a statement of the 
distribution of grace to each separate individual; é&i 8& éxdorw 
qpav edd6y 4 xdpis. Still more clear 1s the benediction at the 
end of 2 Cor. (xi. 14); see notes in the Camb. Grk. Test. 
Comp. Clem. Rom. Cor. xlv1. 3; ‘one God and one Christ and 
one Spirit of grace”; and lviii. 2; “as God liveth, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy Spint.” See also Sanday in 
Hastings, DB. uw. p. 213; Goudge, 1 Corinthians, pp. xxix ff. 
This language of St Paul, in which the Trinitarian point of view 
is not paraded, but comes out quite naturally and incidentally, 
gives confirmation to the authenticity of Matt. xxvili. 19. This 
Epistle was written a dozen years or more before the First 
Gospel; but St Paul’s language is all the more intelligible if it 
was well known that our Lord had spoken as Matt. reports. 


4. Acaipécers S€ xapiopdtwv eiciv. Although every one who 
knows the significance of ‘ Jesus is Lord,’ and can heartily affirm 
it, is inspired, ‘yet there are distributions of special gifts ’— 
dtvistones gratiarum (Vulg.). Ataipeors occurs nowhere else in 
the N.T., and it may mean either ‘differences,’ ‘distinctions,’ or 
‘distributions,’ ‘apportionings,’ ‘dealings out.’t The use of 


* Our Lord uses a similar argument (Mark ix. 39; Luke ix. so). Itis 
quite possible that, at baptism, the convert made some short confession of 
faith, such as Kupios Inoods. He confessed the Name, when he was baptized 
in the Name. 

t It is frequent in LXX, especially in Chronicles, of the ‘courses of 
priests, Levites, and troops. 
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duapodv in v. 11 seems to decide for the latter. In all three 
cases here the word refers to the gifts being distributed among 
different individuals rather than to the distinctions between the 
gifts themselves. Both meanings are true; but it is the dealing 
out of the gifts, rather than the variety of them, that is insisted 
upon here.* Xdpicpa is almost exclusively a N.T. word, and 
(excepting 1 Pet. iv. 10) is peculiar to Paul. It is found as a 
doubtful reading twice in Ecclus.; in vii. 33 xdpis is probably 
right, and in xxxvliil. 34 (30) xptowa may be 1ght. The word is 
frequent in 1 Cor. and Rom., and is found once each in 2 Cor. 
and x and 2 Tim. See especially Rom. xu. 3-8, which was 
perhaps written when the Apostle had this chapter in his mind. 
From neither passage can we gather that there were definite 
ministers, differing in function, and each endowed with special 
and appropriate xapiopara. The impression conveyed is that 
these gifts were widely diffused, and that perhaps there were not 
many Christians at Corinth who were not endowed with at least 
one of them. See J. A. Robinson, Zxcy. Brd/. iv. 4755 f.; Hort, 
The Chr. Eccles, pp. 153f.; W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral 
Teaching of St Paul, ch. iui.; J. Wilhelm in Zhe Catholic Cyelo- 
paedia, iii. Art. ‘Charismata’; Sanday and Headlam, Romans, 
pp. 358f.; Cremer, p. 577; Suicer, 1500. The word is some- 
times used in a wider sense of any gift of grace, 4g. continence 
(vii. 7), or faith (Rom. i. 11). 

7d 8 airs Nvedpo. The dé marks the antithesis between the 
one Fount and the many streams. The Spirit which bestows all 
these special gifts is the same as that which enables Gentile or 
Jew to confess Christ; consequently the test given in a. 3 is 
available in each case. See Dale, Lphestans, pp. 133 ff. 


5. Siaxovdvy. Like ydpiopa, the word has both a general 
and a special meaning: (1) any Christian ministration or service 
(here; Rom. xi. 13; Eph. iv. 12), whether of an Apostle or of 
the humblest believer; (2) some special administration, as of 
alms, or attendance to bodily needs (xvi. 15; 2 Cor. viii. 4). 
“Spiritual service of an official kind” is not included in the 
meaning, but may be implied in the context. See Hort, 
Christian Ecclesta, pp. 202 f. 

kat & adrds Képtos. Here there is no antithesis (xaé, not 6é) 
between the many and the one: the two facts are stated as 
parallel. On the one side are the apportionments of ministra- 
tions; on the other is He who ‘came not to be ministered 
to, but to minister’ (Mark x. 45), but who counts all service 
to others as service done to Himself (Matt. xxv. 40). ‘Ye serve 


* Comp. Maharbal’s words to Hannibal; Non omnia nimirum ezdem dit 
dedere (Livy, xxii. 51). 
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the Lord Christ’ (Col. iii, 24): it is He who is glorified by the 
diverse distribution of ministries. 


6. évepynpdrav. These are the results or effects of the évép- 
yen given by God (Eph. ii. 7; Col. i. 29, ii. 12), the outward 
manifestations of His power. Among these évepy. are certainly 
xapicpara iapdrev. The word occurs again v. 10, but nowhere 
else in Biblical Greek: it is almost co-extensive with yapionara, 
but it gives prominence to the idea of power rather than that of 
endowment. Cremer, pp. 262, 713; he quotes Polyb. iv. 8. 4, 
at rav dvOpdruv pices Exovot tu modveidés, Gore Tov avrov dvdpo. 
py povov év rots Sapépovory tov évepynpdrov : and Diodor. iv. 51, 
trav 8& évepynpdrov trtp thy évOpwrivyy dicw davevruv. 

6 $€ abtds Oeds. If this is the right reading, we again have 
a contrast between the oneness of the Operator and the multi- 
plicity of the operations, as before in v. 4. The Operator 
(6 évepy&v) is always God: every one of the gifts in every person 
that manifests them (r& wdvra év wacw) is bestowed and set in 
motion by Him. See J. A. Robinson, Zp. p. 241; Westcott, 


Eph. p. 155. 


6 dé airés is the reading of SAK LP, Latt. Syrr. Arm., and the é¢ is 
supported by the 6 atrés 6é of DE FG. But cal 6 adrés is found in BC, 
some cursives, and Origen. If kat 6 a’rés may be due to assimilation to 
v. 5, 6 6¢ adrés may be due to assimilation to v. 4. St Paul would be as 
likely to repeat the cal as to go back to the dé. 


7. The emphasis is on the first word and on the last. One 
and the same Divine Unity works throughout, as Spirit, Lord, 
and God: ‘but to each one is being given the manifestation of the 
Spirit with a view to profiting” The purpose of all these various 
gifts, like their origin, is one and the same—the good of the 
congregation ; they are bestowed to be exercised for the benefit 
of all: Eph. iv. 7-16. The AV. is unfortunate; ‘to every man’ 
is wrong and wrongly placed. In % avépwors (2 Cor. iv. 2 only) 
Tod Muedpartos, the genitive is probably objective, ‘the operation 
which manifests the Spirit, rather than subjective, ‘the mani- 
festation which the Spirit produces.’ There are many such 
doubtful genitives; Moul.-Win. p. 232. 

mpds TO cuppepov. ‘ With a view to advantage,’ ze. ‘the profit 
of all.’ We are probably to understand that it is common weal 
that is meant, not the advantage of the gifted individual. These 
charismata are not for self-glorification, nor merely for the 
spiritual benefit of the recipient, but for that of the whole Church. 
Here ovpdépov is certainly nght; comp. Acts xx. 20; Heb. xii. 
10: in vil. 35 and x. 33 ovpdopor is to be preferred, but in x. 33 
the Revisers have ovpdépor, as here. 

The import of ov. 6 and 7 is, that the very various gifts, 
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bestowed not for merit but of free bounty—gvratiae gratis datae, 
are being distributed to each individual according to his capacity ; 
and he must use the new powers, opportunities, and activities for 
the well-being of the whole. They are talents out of one and the 
same treasury of love, and must be used for the profit of the 
one body. What follows is the explanation of éxdorw didoras 
(8-11), and then we have an amplification of apés 16 cupdépor 
(12 ff.). 


8-11. The details of the continual giving are now stated. It 
is by no means certain that St Paul is consciously classifymg the 
nine gifts which he mentions; still less is it certain that the 
érépw in vv. 9 and 10 marks the beginning of a newclass. The 
change to érépw may be made merely to break the intolerable 
monotony of d\Aw eight times in succession; and we might 
render the first érépm ‘to a third,’ and the second ‘to a seventh.’ 
Comp. dAhkw... dAAw.. . éréepw . . . GAA in Hom. LZ, xiii. 
730-2. Nevertheless, 1f we take each érépw as marking a new 
division, we get an intelligible result. Of the three classes thus 
made, the first is connected with the intellect, the second with 
faith, and the third with the Tongues. Note that the Tongues 
come last. For Origen’s comment, see /ZS. x. 37, p. 31. 


8. Gd pev . . . Adyos copias, EAA 8é Adyos yreoews. In each 
case it is the Adyos which is divinely imparted, the power of 
communicating to others: the oddia and the yvGou.s may come 
from above, or from human study or instruction. The Adyos 
gopias is discourse which expounds the mysteries of God’s 
counsels and makes known the means of salvation. It 1s a 
higher gift than Adyos yvdoews, and hence is placed first, and is 
given by the instrumentality (dia rod) of the Spirit, whereas the 
latter is given in accordance with (kara 7é) the Spirit. Com- 
mentators differ as to the exact differences between oodia and 
yvios; but o. is the more comprehensive term. By it we know 
the true value of things through seeing what they really are; 
it is spiritual insight and comprehension (Eph. i. 17; 2 Esdras 
xiv. 22, 25). By yv. we have an intelligent grasp of the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel; by o. a comprehensive survey of their 
relations to one another and to other things. Contrast, the 
shallow codia Adyou, so valued at Corinth (1. 17). In itself, yv. 
may be the result of instruction guided by reason, and it requires 
no special illumination ; but the use of this knowledge, in accord- 
ance with the Spirit, for the edification of others, is a special 
gift. But our ignorance of the situation makes our distinctions 
between the two words precarious: to the Corinthians, among 
whom these two gifts were of common occurrence, the difference 
between o. and yv. would be clear enough. 
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9, érépw wiotts. ‘To a third, faith.’ This cannot mean the 
first faith of a convert’s self-surrender to the truth, nor the saving 
faith which is permanently possessed by every sincere Christian, 
but the wonder-working faith (xi. 2; Matt. xvii. 20) which mani- 
fests itself in épya rather than in Adyos; potent faith; ardentissima 
et praesentissima apprehensio Det in ipstus potissimum voluntate 
(Beng.); alorw ov trav tév Soyparwv, GAG THY TOV oNpEw 
(Chrys.); the faith which produces, not only miracles, but 
martyrs. We are perhaps to understand the next four gifts, or 
at any rate the next two, as grouped under wiots. If wiéores is 
thus regarded as generic, and as including some of the gifts 
which follow, then the six gifts which follow zioris, like the two 
which precede it, fall into pairs: Adyos o, and Adyos y., xapio- 
para iaudrov and évepyypara Suvdpewv, rpopyrefa and diaxpices 
mvevpdtwy, yevn yAwooar and épynvela yucca. 

xapiopata iopdtrev ‘Gifts of healings,’ ‘gifts which result in 
healings’: faya in this chap. only, in the N.T., and always in 
this phrase (vv 28, 30), but frequent in the LXX. Cf Acts 
iv. 30. The plur. seems to imply that different persons each had 
a disease or group of diseases that they could cure: that any one 
could cure racav vécov kal racav podaxiav (Theophyl.) is not 
stated. The means may have been supernatural, or an excep- 
tionally successful use of natural powers, such as ‘suggestion’: 
see Jas. v. 14.* 

évepyyjpara Suvdpewv. This may be added to cover wonderful 
works which are not healings, such as the exorcizing of demons ; 
and such chastisements as were inflicted on Elymas the sorcerer, 
or on Hymenaeus and Philetus may be included. Cf. Gal. iii. 5 ; 
Heb. it. 4. 


10. mpopyreia. Not necessarily predicting the future, but 
preaching the word with power (xiv. 3, 24, 30): comp. Didache 
xi. This gift implies special insight into revealed truths and a 
great faculty for making them and their consequences known to 
others. It was about the two pairs of gifts mentioned in this 
verse that the Corinthians were specially excited. See Ecy. Bibl. 
I. 3886, IV. 4760. 


* Harnack holds that St Luke was ‘a physician endowed with peculiar 
‘spintual’ gifts of healing, and this fact profoundly affects his conception of 
Christianity” (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, p. 133). Again, ‘‘ whose own we- 
account shows him to have been a physician endowed with miraculous gifts of 
healing” (p. 143; comp. p. 146). 

It 1s remarkable that although there are allusions to signs and wonders in 
the Apostolic age (2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. ni. 5; Rom. xv, 9, Heb. ii. 4), there 
is no allusion to miracles wrought by Christ. It cannot be said that in the 
age in which the Gospels were being framed there was a tendency to glorify 
Christ by attributing miracles to Him. See L. Ragg, Zhe Book of Books, 
p. 221. 
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Siakpices mvevpdtwy. ‘The gift of discerning in various cases 
(hence the plur.) whether extraordinary spiritual manifestations 
were from above or not’; they might be purely natural, though 
strange, or they might be diabolical. An intuitive discernment 
is implied, without the application of tests. Perhaps the expres- 
sion chiefly refers to the prophetic gift, which might easily be 
claimed by vainglorious persons or by those who made a trade 
of religion. The Didache (xi. 8) says that “not every one that 
speaks in the spirit is a prophet, but only if he has the ways of 
the Lord. By their ways therefore the false prophet and the true 
shall be known.” The whole chapter should be read in this 
connexion: but the Didache gives certain external tests, about 
which St Paul says nothing either here or 1 Thess. v. rg~21. 
He implies that the discrimination between true and false mani- 
festations of power is a purely spiritual act (ii 15). Dollinger 
(First Age of the Chruch, p. 312) remarks; “How St Paul 
distinguished the gift of wisdom, which he claimed for himself 
also, from the gift of knowledge, must remain doubtful. The 
special gift of faith which he mentions can only have consisted 
in the energetic power and heroic confidence of unlimited trust 
in God. The gift of discerning spirits enabled its possessor to 
discriminate true prophets from false, and judge whether what 
was announced came from God or was an illusion. Such a gift 
was indispensable to the Church at a time when false prophets 
abounded, forced their way into congregations, and increased 
every year in numbers and audacity. There were false teachers, 
as St John intimates (1 John iv. rf.), who preached their own 
doctrine as a revelation imparted to them from above.” 

yévn yooody. St Paul places last the gifts on which the 
Corinthians specially prided themselves, and which they were 
most eager to possess, because they made most display. Their 
enthusiasm for the gift of Tongues was exaggerated. The 
undisciplined spirit which had turned even the name of Christ 
into a party-cry (i. 12), and the Lord’s Supper into a drunken 
revel, turned spiritual gifts into food for selfish vanity, instead 
of means for the good of all. Amd here again they would not 
‘wait for one another,’ but each was eager to take his turn 
first, and numbers were speaking all at once (xiv. 27). The yévy 
indicates that the manifestations of this gift varied much ; comp. 
yévn hover (xiv. 10): but it seems to be clear that in all cases 
persons who possessed this gift spoke in ecstasy a language 
which was intelligible to themselves, but not to their hearers, 
unless some one was present who had the gift of interpretation. 
The soul was undergoing experiences which ordinary language 
could not express, but the Spirit which caused the experiences 
supplied also a language in which to express them. This 
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ecstatic language was a blissful outlet of blissful emotions, but 
was of no service to any one but the speaker and those who 
had the gift of interpretation. The gift of interpreting these 
ecstatic utterances might be possessed by the person who 
uttered them (xiv. 5, 13); but this seems to have been excep- 
tional: comp. Acts x. 46, xix. 6; [Mark] xvi. 17. From 
xiv. 27, 28 it seems to be clear that this ecstatic utterance was 
not uncontrollable: it was very different from the frenzy of 
some heathen rites, in which the worshipper parted with both 
reason and power of will. And whatever may be the relation 
of this gift to the Tongues at Pentecost, the two are alike in 
being exceptional and transitory (see below on xiv.). 


The conjunctions in these two verses (9, 10) are somewhat uncertain. 
In v. 9 there should probably be no 6é after érépy: N* B D* EF G, Latt. 
Arm. omit. Inv, 10 there should perhaps be no 6é until the last clause, 
d\kw O¢ épu. yA. But there is considerable authonty for a dé after the 
first and the second dAAw: yet BDEFG, Latt. omit. 

In v. 9, & 7@ évi (AB, cursives, Latt.) 1s to be preferred to é& rq 
airg, which comes from the previous clause. The temptation to alter 
évi to air would be great ; and w 11 confirms the évl. In v. 10 dtaxploes 
(A BKL) is to be preferred to dudxpiois(& CD* F GP). The plur. would 
be changed to the sing. to harmonize with mpopyrela and épunvla, ‘Epunvla 
occurs again xiv. 26, and nowhere else in N.T. 


1l. wdvta 8€ taira. The zavra is very emphatic, and the 
dé marks the contrast of transition from the man:fold gifts and 
powers to the one Source of them all. This Source is the Spirit 
of God; so that there is no contradiction between v. 6 and zw. Io. 
What God works, the Spirit works. Nor is there any contra- 
diction between v. 10 and v. 31. Our earnest desire for the 
best gifts is one of the things which fits us to receive them, 
and each man receives in proportion to this desire, a desire 
which may be cultivated. The Spirit knows the capacity of 
each ; ill. 8, vil. 7, XV. 23. 

73 &y Kai 16 adrs Mvedua. This is a combination of rd & 
Uy. with ro abro Ty. in v. 9g, and is so far a confirmation of 
the reading, r@ évi. This one and the same Spirit has already 
been defined as ‘God’s Spirit’ (v. 3), who is here said to do 
what God does (v. 6). But here there is something added; 
the Spirit ‘distinguishes and distributes severally to each, exactly 
as He willeth.’ Throughout the verse, but especially in the 
last words (xafds BovAerat), the personality of the Spirit 1s 
implied.* It is in the will that personality chiefly consists. 


_.. . St Paul commonly uses évepyetv with a personal subject (v. 6; Gal. ii. 8, 
lil, 5; Eph. i. II, 20, ii, 2, as here; Phil. ii, 13), but éevepyeio@ac with an 
impersonal subject (Rom. vil. 5; 2 Cor. i. 6, iv. 12; Gal. v. 6; Eph. ili. 20; 
Col. i, 29; 1 Thess. i. 13; 2 Thess. u. 7). See J. A. Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 246, See also Basil, De Spir. xvi. 37, xxvi. 61, and Zp, xxxviii, 4. 
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The Apostle here teaches the Corinthians that they ought not 
to plume themselves upon the possession of one or more of 
these gifts. They may be evidence of capacity, but they are 
no proof of merit. It is the will of the Spirit that decides, a 
will which discriminates, but which cannot be compelled by 
anything which man can do: singuls dat singula, vel aliqua, 
varia mensura (Beng.). The Church consists of many persons 
very variously endowed, and the gifts bestowed upon individuals 
benefit the whole. Araipéw in NT. is found only here and Luke 
XV. 12. 


The addition of léfg (sc. 86) emphasizes the fact that the Spirit deals 
with men, not e masse, but one by one, ‘to each according to his several 
ability’ (Matt. xxv. 15 ; Rom. xii. 6; Eph.iv. 11) In N.T. we commonly 
have xar’ dd.ay in this sense: here only délg, and 2 Mac. iv. 34 only in 
LXX. But /6/g is not rare in class. Grk. 


12-81. We pass on to an illustration (taken from the human 
body) of the truth that, though the gifts of God’s Spirit may 
be many and various, yet those who are endowed with them 
constitute one organic whole. The illustration is a common 
one, and is used several times by the Apostle: Rom. xii. 4, 5; 
Eph. iv. 16, v. 30; Col. ii 19. See J. A. Robinson on 
Eph. iv. 16. The difference between the famous parable of 
Menenius Agrippa (Livy ii. 32) and this simile of St Paul is 
that the Apostle does not say anything about a centre of 
nourishment: it is not the feeding of the body, but its unity, 
and the dependence of the members on one another, that is 
the lesson to be instilled.* In the brute creation, as Buckland 
taught his Oxford pupils, and among brutalized men, it is the 
stomach that rules the world. The ultimate aim of the violence 
and cunning of each animal is to feed itself, and often at the 
cost of the lives of other animals: this determines its activities. 
The ultimate aim of the Christian is the well-being of the whole 
body, of which the controlling power is Christ, who is at once 
the Head and the Body, for every Christian is a member of 
Him (vi. 15; Eph. v. 30), and represents Him (Matt. xxv. 
40, 45). Hence, inter Christianos longe alia est ratio (Calvin). 
The Church is neither a dead mass of similar particles, like 
a heap of sand, nor a living swarm of antagonistic individuals, 
like a cage of wild beasts: it has the unity of a living organism, 
in which no two parts are exactly alike, but all discharge different 


* The Emperor Marcus Aurelius frequently insists on this; Teydévapmer 
yap pds cuvepylav, ws rddes, ws xetpes, ws Brépapa, ws ol rotor ray dvw rai 
Tov kdrw dddvruv* 7d obv dvrumpdocew adMjAols, mapa Pvow (ii. 1). Ta Aoyexd 
(Sa dddjrwv evexev yéyove (iv. 3). Oldv dori ev jvwpévors ra pédyn Tod 
odparos, Tolrov éxet Toy Né-yor év dierTGot Ta oyixd, mpds play rivd cuvepylay 
Kareckevacpéva (vil. 13). 
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functions for the good of the whole. All men are not equal, 
and no individual can be independent of the rest: everywhere 
there is subordination and dependence. Some have special 
gifts, some have none; some have several gifts, some only 
one; some have higher gifts, some have lower: but every 
individual has some function to discharge, and all must work 
together for the common good. This 1s the all-important point 
—unity in loving service. The Church is an organic body, an 
organized society, of which all the parts are moved by a spirit 
of common interest and mutual affection. Weinel, St Paul, 


Pp. 130-133. 

In considering these various gifts, remember that there 
is in the Christian body, just as there is in the frame of 
the living man, a divinely ordained diversity of members, 
combined with a oneness in mutual help and in devotion to 
the whole: so that no member can be despised as useless, 
either by himself or by other members, for each has his 
proper function, and all are altke necessary. This unity 
involves mutual dependence, and therefore tt excludes dts- 
content and jealousy on the one hand, arrogance and contempt 
on the other. 


12Just as the human body is one whole and has many 
organs, while all the organs, although many, form only one 
body, so is it with the Christ, in whom all Christians are one. 
13 For it was by means of one Spirit, and in order to form one 
body, that we all of us were baptized—Jews and Greeks, slaves 
and freemen, without distinction,—and were all made to drink 
deeply of that one Spirit. For, I repeat, the human body 
consists, not of one organ, but of many. 15Suppose the foot 
were to grumble and say, ‘As I am not as high up as the hand, 
I do not count as part of the body,’ not for all it can say does 
it cease to belong to the body. +4 And suppose the ear were 
to grumble and say, ‘As I am not as well placed as the eye, 
I do not count as part of the body,’ not for all it can say does 
it cease to belong to the body. 1’ If the whole body were one 
monstrous eye, where would the hearing be? If the whole 
were hearing, where would the smelling be? 18 But, as a 
matter of fact, God gave every one of the organs its proper 
place in the body, exactly as He willed. 1 Now, if all made 
only one organ, where would the body be? % But, as it is, 
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although there be many organs, there is only one body. *! And 
the eye has no right to look down on the hand and say, ‘Thou 
art of no use to me’; nor the head to look down on the feet 
and say, ‘Ye are of no use to me.’ 2?QOn the contrary, it is 
much truer to say that those organs of the body which seem 
to be somewhat feeble are really as indispensable as any, 28 and 
the parts of the body which we regard as less honourable are 
just those which we clothe with more especial care, and in 
this way our uncomely parts have a special comeliness; 
24 whereas our comely parts have all that they need, without 
special attention Why, yes; God framed the body on prin- 
ciples of compensation, by giving additional dignity to whatever 
part showed any deficiency, so as to prevent anything lke 
disunion in the body, and to secure in all organs alike the 
same anxious care for one another’s welfare, 6 And, accord- 
ingly, if one of them is in pain, all the rest are in pain with it; 
and honour done to one is a joy to all. 2? Now you are a body 
—the Body of Christ, and individually you are His members. 
28 And God gave each his proper place within the Church,— 
Apostles first, inspired preachers next, teachers third; besides 
these, He gave miraculous powers and gifts of healing, powers 
of succouring, powers of governing, ecstatic utterance. 29 Surely 
you do not all of you expect to be Apostles, or inspired preachers, 
or teachers: surely you do not all of you expect to have all 
these wonderful gifts, and even more than these! 3! What 
you ought to do is persistently to long for yet greater gifts. 
And accordingly I go on to show you a still more excellent 
way by which you may attain to them. 


12, wdvra 8é ra péXn. ‘While a// the members of the body, 
though they be many, are one body, so also is the Christ,’ in 
whose Nature they share, in whom they all form one body 
(v. 27), and whom they all serve (v. 5). From one point of 
view Christ is the Head, but that is not the thought here. 
Here He is the whole Body, as being that which unites the 
members and makes them an organic whole. We might have 
had otrws kal 4 éxxAnoia, for Christ or the Church is only one 
Body with many members. The superfluous rod owparos after 
Ta péAn emphasizes the idea of unity; and some texts make 
this still more emphatic by interpolating rod és after rod 
owparos, The human body is a unique illustration of unity 
in diversity. Comp. Justin M. Zry. 42, In Eph. and Col. 
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76 capa has become a common designation of the Church. 
The congregation, having to serve one and the same Lord, 
must be united. 


13. Kai yap éy évl Mvedpar.. The ‘one body’ suggests the 
‘one Spirit,’ for it is in a body that spirit has a field for its 
operations. ‘For in ome Spirit also we a// were baptized so 
as to form ome body.’ An additional reason (xat ydp, v. 7, 
xi. 9) for the oneness of the many. The Spirit is the element 
in (&) which the baptism takes place, and the one body is 
the end to (eis) which the act is directed: wt simus unum 
corpus uno Spiritu animatum (Beng.); éxt rovtm adore eis & 
adpa teddy (Theod.). St Paul insists here on the social 
aspect of Baptism, as in x 17 on the social aspect of the 
Eucharist. 

elre “loudator etre “E\Anves, elte Sodhar eite ehedbepor. The 
insertion of this parenthetical explanation shows in the clearest 
way how diverse were to be the members and how close the 
oneness of the body. ‘The racial difference between Jew and 
Greek was a fundamental distinction made by nature; the 
social difference between slave and freeman was a fundamental 
distinction made by custom and law: and yet both differences 
were to be done away, when those who were thus separated 
became members of Christ. In Gal. li. 28 this momentous 
truth is stated still more broadly, and with more detail in 
Col. inti, 11. In each case the wording is probably determined 
by the thought of those to whom the Apostle is writing. See 
Lightfoot on Col. iit. 1, and cf. vii. 22; Rom. x. 12; Eph. ii. 14, 
with J. A. Robinson’s note. 

mavres év mvedpa éroricOnpev. ‘Were all watered, saturated, 
imbued, with ome Spirit.” The mwdvres and the & are placed 
together in emphatic antithesis. The Christ is the év odpa, and 
this suggests €y Ilvedua, for in man odyue and zvedya are correla- 
tives. Comp. ‘AroAAas érédricer. 

The verse is taken in three different ways. (1) The whole 
refers to Baptism under two different figures,—being immersed 
in the Spirit, and being made to drink the Spirit as a new elixir 
of life. But, as worilew is used of irrigating lands, there is 
perhaps not much change of metaphor. (2) The first part refers 
to Baptism, the second to the outpouring of spiritual gifts after 
Baptism. (3) The first refers to Baptism, the second to the 
Eucharist (Aug. Luth. Calv.). This is certainly wrong; the 
aorists refer to some definite occasion, and ‘ drinking the Spirit’ 
is not used of the Eucharist. Both parts refer to Baptism. 
Compare the thought in Gal. iil. 26 f., and see /7S., Jan. 1906, 
p. 198. 
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Before év mp. éror., K L, Vulg. AV. insert els, to agree with the first 
clause: NBC D*FP, Syrr. Aeth. Arm. RV. omit. For & ay. éror., A 
has év cGpd éopev. For érorlo@quev, L and some cursives have édwria6n- 
ev, a verb which in ecclesiastical Greek is often used of baptism. 

In the active zrorl{w has two accusatives, ydAa duds éxrdrica, and therefore 
retains one acc. in the passive: comp. 2 Thess. ii. 15 , Luke xii. 47, xvi. 19. 


14. kat yap 13 o. Additional confirmation ; ‘For the body 
also is not one member, but many.’ * 


15. ‘If the foot should say, Because I am not hand, I am 
not of the body, it is not on account of this (discontented 
grumbling) not of the body.’ The apa rodro (‘all along of 
this,’ 4 Mac. x. 19) refers to the pettish argument of the foot, 
rather than to the fact of its not being a hand. In each case it 
is the inferior limb which grumbles, the hand being of more value 
than the foot, and the eye than the ear. And Chrysostom 
remarks that the foot contrasts itself with the hand rather than 
with the ear, because we do not envy those who are very much 
higher than ourselves so much as those who have got a little 
above us; ov Trois ofddpa trepéxovow, GAAG Tols ddfyov dvaBe- 
Byxdot. For eiwi éx, ‘belong to,’ and so ‘dependent on,’ see 
John iv. 22; and for the double negative, 2 Thess. ili. 9. 
Bengel compares Theoph. Ant. (ad Autol. 3); ob rapa rd py 
Brérew rovs tudrovs Hdy Kal ov gore 7d Has Tod HArlov daivor: 
and Origen (con. Cels. vii. 63); od Ota Totro ov potyedovow. 
Some would take od rapa rotro in vv. 15, 16 interrogatively, as 
inthe AV. But this would require j.7. 


17. ei ddov 1d cGpa. ‘If the whole body (Luke xi. 34) were 
eye (Num. x. 31), where were the hearing?’ Each member has 
a function which it alone can discharge, and no organ ought to 
think little of its own function, or covet that of another organ.T 
In class. Grk. ooppyots is common, but it occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible. 


. ™M Aurelius, as we have seen, says that we are made to co-operate with 
one another, as feet, and hands, and eyelids, and upper and lower jaws. To 
act in opposition to one another is unnatural (ii, 1). Socrates points out 
how monstrous it would be if hands and feet, which God made to work in 
harmony, were to thwart and impede one another (Xen. Mem. 11. iii. 18). 

+ Wetstein quotes Quintilian, viii. 5; Megue oculos esse toto corpore velim, 
me castera membra suum officeum perdant. Cic. De Off. i. 353 Princepio 
corpores nostri magnam natura ipsa videtur habutsse rationem, quae formam 
nostram, reliquamgue figuram, in qua esset species honesta, cam posuit in 
promptu ; guae partes autem corporis ad naturae necessitatem datae adspectum 
essent deformen habiturae atque turpem, eas contexit atque abdidit. De Off. 
jii. 5; Sz unumgquodque membrum sensum hunc haberet, ut posse putaret se 
valere, st proxime membrt valetudinem ad se traduxisset, aebilitari et intertre 
totum corpus necesse est. 

Primasius turns wv 17 thus; Sz tot? docentes, ubé auditores? St toti 
auditores, quis sctret discernere bonum vel malum? 


18 
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18, viv Se 6 Oeds Ebero. ‘But, as itis, God placed the members, 
each one of them, in the body, even as He willed.’ As we see 
from manifest facts, God ‘made unity, but not uniformity; He 
did not level all down to monotonous similarity. The aorists 
refer to the act of creation, and there is no need to turn either 
into a perfect (‘hath set,’ AV., RV.). From the very first it was 
ordered so, as part of a plan; therefore ‘placed’ rather than 
‘set.’ Every member cannot have the same function, and 
therefore there must be higher and lower gifts. But pride and 
discontent are quite out of place, for they are not only the out- 
come of selfishness, but also rebellion against God’s will. This has 
two points; it was not our fellow-men who placed us in an 
inferior position, but God; and He did it, not to please us or 
our fellows, but in accordance with His will, which must be 
right. Who is so disloyal as to gainsay what God willed to 
arrange? Rom. ix. 20. Compare xafas BovAerar (v. 11), but 
the change of verb and of tense should be noted: it is not mere 
repetition. Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 252) quotes as 6 @eds 
nOecXev from a private letter of about 200 a.D. 


19. ‘Now, if they all (ra wdyra) were one member, where 
were the body?’ This is the second absurdity: the first was 
‘where were the other members?’ ‘The very idea of body implies 
many members, and if all the members tried to have the honour 
of the highest member, the body would be lost. Quanta ergo 
insania erit, si membrum unum, pottus quam alteri cedat, in suum 
et corporis interitum conspiret (Calv.). See Pope, Zssay on Man, 
1. 259f., “ What if the foot,” etc. 


20. ‘But, as it is (But now you see), there are many 
members, yet one body.’ Perhaps there was already a proverb— 
woAAa peAn, & cova. St Paul reiterates this truth, for on it 
everything which he desires to inculcate turns. From the oneness 
of the whole the mutual dependence of the parts follows of neces- 
sity. See M. Aurelius, il. 3; in the universe, part and whole must 
co-operate. 


viv dé 1s specially frequent in 1 Cor. (v. 11, vii. 14, xii. 20, xiv. 6); but 
both here ae elsewhere authorities are divided between viy and vupl: in 
xiii 13 and xv. 20 vuel is probably right. In vw 19, BF G omit the ré 
before wdyra, and in v 20 the pév after wd\da is omitted by B D*, Arm. 
Goth. If we retain wév, ‘yet one body’ or ‘but one body’ may be 
strengthened to ‘yet but one body’ (AV.), zezem vero corpus (Beza). 


21. Hitherto he has been regarding the inferior organs, who 
grumbled because they were not superior. Now he takes the 
superior, who looked down on the inferior. All, of course, with 
teference to evils at Corinth. ‘But the eye cannot say to the 
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hand’—cannot, without stultifying itself: it is manifestly untrue. 
What would become of the desire of the eyes if there were no 
hand to grasp it? There is no such thing as independence 
either in an organism or in society. All parts are not equal, and 
no one part can isolate itself. From the first there is dependence 
and subordination. 


GLP), 


The article before 6¢6-Auos is cettainly genuine (NA BCDEF 
EKL, Latt.). 


and the 6é before 6 é6p@aduds is probably genuine (X BD 
Arm. omits both. 


22. ‘Nay, on the contrary (4d), much rather those members 
of the body which seem to be naturally (irdpyew) somewhat 
feeble, are necessary.’ The humbler parts not only are indis- 
pensable, but are as indispensable as the rest. So also in society. 
It is the humblest workers, the day-labourers in each trade, that 
are not only as necessary as the higher ones, but are more 
necessary. We can spare this artizan better than this poet; 
but we can spare all the poets better than all the artizans. 
With this use of the comparative to soften the meaning, comp. 
2 Tim. i. 8; Acts xvii. 22. St Paul does not specify the ‘some- 
what feeble’ members, and we need not do so. 


28. nal & Soxodpev drysdrepa . . . mepiTiBeney. ‘And the 
parts of the body which we deem to be less honourable, these we 
clothe with more abundant honour.’ Elsewhere in the N.T. 
mepitiOnus occurs only in the Gospels and there only in the 
literal sense, and generally of clothing (Matt. xxvii. 28), or the 
crown of thorns (Mark xv. 17), or a fence (Matt. xxi. 33 ; Mark 
xii. 1), etc.; but in the LXX we have this same metaphor; xal 
ovrws macat ai yuvaixes wepiOjnoovow tiysjv Tois avdpdow éavTay 
(Esth, i, 20): ripiv éavre@ repiriGels (Prov. xii. 9). 

The division of the verses is unfortunate, and the punctuation 
of the AV. is wrong, while that of the RV. might be improved. 
Put a comma at the end of wv. 23, and a full stop at the end of 
the first clause of v. 24. ‘And so our uncomely parts have a 
comeliness more exceeding, whereas our comely parts have no 
need.’ This is the result of giving more abundant honour to the 
less honourable; acting on that principle, we give most honour 
to the Zeast honourable. The ‘more exceeding comeliness’ 
refers to the abundance of clothing, which, even when other 
parts are unclothed, 7a doyyjpova receive. For these the Vulg. 
has tnhonesta, Beza indecora, Calv. minus honesta, There are 
three classes ; Ta evox7pova, Which have no need of clothing or 
adornment, and are commonly exposed to view; ra dripérepa, 
which are usually clothed and often adorned; and 74 aoyjpova, 
which are always carefully clothed, ut membra quae turpiter 
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paterent, lateant honeste (Calv.). The least honourable are not 
only not despised, they are treated with exceptional care.* 
There is no doubt that here, as elsewhere, evoyynpoovvy refers to 
external grace, elegance, or decorum. It does not refer to 
dignity of function. It is true that fatherhood has high responsi- 
bility, and that the womb and the breast are sacred, but evoynpo- 
otvn is not the word to express that. Throughout the passage the 
Apostle is thinking of the members of the Church, and therefore 
more or less personifies the organs of the body. We might 
render ov ypelav éyex ‘ feels no need,’ no need of anything additional, 
nullius egent (Vulg.), which is better than the more definite z7s 
decore non est opus (Beza). Wedo not adorn the eye, or protect 
the face as we protect the feet. “Acyjuwy occurs several times 
in LXX, but nowhere else in N.T.; evoynpocvvy in 4 Mac. vi. 2, 
but nowhere else in N.T. or LXX. See Abbott, Son of Man, 


p. 178. 


24. GAG & Ceds ouvexépacey Td cpa. The nominative is 
emphatic. ‘But the fact is, it was God who compounded 
(blended) the body together, by giving to that which feeleth lack 
more abundant honour.’ The two aorists are contemporaneous, 
Sovs with ovvexépacev: in giving, or by giving, He tempered ; and 
in tempering, or by tempering, He gave. In the LXX and N.T. 
ovyxepavvuvas is rare (Dan. ii. 43; 2 Mac. xv. 39; Heb. iv. 2), 
but it is common in class. Grk. Comp. the speech of Alcibiades 
(Thuc. vi. xvii. 6); vopioare vedryra pév Kal yfpas dvev dAAjAwV 
pndev StvacGar, dyod 8& rd Te podAov Kat TO pécov Kal Td rdvy 
dxpiBes av Evyxpafiy paddor av toxydew: also ovyxpacis tis éorw & 
awaow (Clem. Rom. Cor. 37). In v. 23 the Apostle shows how 
men, led by a natural instinct, equalize the dignity of their 
members. Here he shows that it is in reality God who blends 
and balances the whole by endowing men with this instinctive 
sense of propriety. What is in accordance with the common 
feelings of mankind is evidence of what is right (xi. 14). 


We should read r@ torrepouuévy (NX A BC) rather than rg borepodyri 
(DEFGKL). The former expresses the member's sézs¢ of inferiority. 


25. tva ph Y oxtopa év tr. o. ‘That there should be no 
disunion in the body, but that (on the contrary) the members 
should have the same care one for another’: 15 adré is emphatic, 
and pepipvdow is plural because the argument requires that the 
members be thought of as many and separate: 1 Tim. v. 25; 
Rev. v. 14; Luke xxiv. rz. The verb implies anxious care, 
thoughtful trouble. 


* Atto of Vercelli illustrates this principle by the honour which is paid to 
those who, out of humility, go bare-footed and wear shabby clothing. 
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26. kai. ‘And so (as a consequence of the perfect blending), 
whether one member suffereth, all the members rejoice with it.’ 
Not only are the members united to one another and careful for 
one another, but what is felt by one is felt by all. See St Paul’s 
own sympathy, 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29. Plato (Repud. v. 462) points 
out that when one’s finger is hurt, one does not say, “‘ My finger 
is in pain,” but ‘7 have a pain in my finger”; and Chrysostom 
(ad loc.) graphically describes how the various organs are affected 
when a thorn runs into the foot, and also when the head is 
crowned. ‘Is glorified’ may mean either by adornment, or 
by healthy action, or by special cultivation. In ovyyaipe. the 
personification of the organs is complete: congaudent (Vulg.), 
congratulantur (Beza). But Beza, by substituting szzmul dolent for 
compatiuntur (Vulg.), makes ovyrdéoxe: imply as much personifica- 
tion as ovyxaipe. The Christian principle is the law of sympathy. 
The interests of all individuals, of all classes, and of all nations 
are really identical, although we are seldom able to take a 
view sufficiently extended to see that this is so: but we must 
try to believe it. The benefit of one is the benefit of every 
one; and a wrong done to one is a wrong done to every 
one. Salva esse soctetas, nist amore et custodia partium, non 
potest (Seneca).* The verb in N.T. is found only in Paul 
and Luke. 


God, in the nature of its being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds: 
But as He framed a whole the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness. 
Thus God and nature linked the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 
Pope, Essay on Man, ili. 109, 217. 


27. tpets 8é éore cpa Xprorod. ‘Now ye are Body of Christ’: 
no article. ‘Body of Christ’ is the quality of the whole which 
each of them individually helps to constitute. Comp. 6 Weds das 
éore (I John 5), 6 Meds dydary éoriy (x John iv. 8), rvedpa 6 
@eos (John iv. 24), @eds Hv 6 Adyos (John i. 1); 1 Cor. il. 9, 16. 
It does not mean, ‘Ye are “ke Body of Christ,’ although that 
translation is admissible, and indicates the truth that each 
Christian community is the Universal Church in miniature; nor, 
‘Ye are Christ’s Body,’ which makes ‘ Christ’s ’ emphatic, whereas 
the emphasis is on capa as the antithesis of wéAn. Least of all 


* *©One of the most remarkable sides of the history of Rome is the growth 
of ideas which found their realization and completion in the Chnstian Empire. 
Universal citizenship, universal equality, universal religion, a universal 
Church, all were ideas which the Empire was slowly working out, but which 
it could not realize till 1t merged itself in Christianity’ (Ramsay, Zhe Church 
in the Roman Empire, p. 192). 
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does it mean, ‘ Ye are a Body of Christ,’ as if St Paul was insisting 
that the Corinthians were only @ Church and not fhe Church, a 
meaning which is quite remote from the passage. Nowhere in 
the Pauline Epistles is there the idea that the one Ecclesia is 
made of many Ecclesiae. ‘‘The members which make up the 
One Ecclesia are not communities but individual men. The 
One Ecclesia includes all members of partial Ecclesiae ; but its 
relations to them all are direct, not mediate... . There is no 
indication that St Paul regarded the conditions of membership 
in the universal Ecclesia as differing from the conditions of 
membership in the partial local Ecclesiae” (Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. 
pp. 168-9). He means here that the nature of the whole of 
which the Corinthians are parts is that it is Body of Christ, 
not any other kind of whole. Consequently, whatever gift each 
one of them receives is not to be hidden away, or selfishly 
enjoyed, or exhibited for show, but to be used for the good of 
the whole community. The 6 marks a return to what was laid 
down in vw. 12. 

péhn éx pépous. membra de membro (Vulg.); membra ex parte 
(Calv.) , membra particulatim (Beza). The meaning is uncertain, 
but probably, ‘members each in his assigned part,’ ‘apportioned 
members of it.’ Chrysostom and Bengel explain that the 
Corinthians were not the whole Church, but ‘members of a 
part’ of the Universalis Ecclesia. This seems to Calvin to be 
sensus coactior, and he prefers the other interpretation. Still 
less satisfactory is the explanation ‘partial members of it,’ 
z.é. imperfect members, which does not suit the context at 
all. Cf. Eph. iv. 16. 


The Vulgate, with def Arm., supports D* in reading wédy éx pédovs. 
Origen and Eusebius commonly have pépous, but once each has pédovs: 
Theodoret the same. Chrysostom always uépous. 


28. Kai ols pev Beto 6 eds év TH exkAnoia. The correspond- 
ence with v. 18 is manifest, and it must be marked in translation. 
‘And some God placed in the Church,’ or ‘in His Church’ 
(i. 2, X. 32, xl. 16, 22, xv.g). Just as God in the original con- 
stitution of the body placed differently endowed members in it, 
so in the original constitution of the Church He placed (Acts 
xx. 28) differently endowed members in it. The mid. implies 
that He placed them for His own purpose, xadds 70é\noev. The 
Church is the Church Universal, not the Corinthian Church; 
and this is perhaps the first Epistle in which we find this use: 
comp. X. 32, xl. 22, xv.9; Hort, p. 117. The sentence should 
have run, ots pév arocrddovs, ods 88 zpodyjras, but the original 
construction is abandoned, perhaps intentionally, because 
an arrangement in order of dignity seemed better than a 
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mere enumeration, the last place being again reserved for the 
Tongues. Later he drops into a mere enumeration. Moul.- 
Win. p. 710. 

mpatov G&moorédous. Not to be restricted to the Twelve. 
The term included Paul and Barnabas, James the Lord’s brother 
(xv. 7; Gal. i. 19; comp. ix. 5), apparently Andronicus and 
Junias (Rom. xvi. 7), and probably others (xv. 5, 7). There 
could not have been false apostles (2 Cor. xi. 13) unless the 
number of Apostles had been indefinite. From this passage, 
and from Eph. iv. 11 (comp. il. 20), we learn that Apostles were 
the first order in the Church; also that St Peter is not an order 
by himself. Apparently it was essential that an Apostle should 
have seen the Lord, and especially the risen Lord (ix. 1, 2; 
Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 21-23): he must be a ‘witness of 
His resurrection.’ This was true of Matthias, James, and Paul; 
and may easily have been true of Barnabas, Andronicus, and 
Junias; but not of Apollos or Timothy. The Apostles were 
analogous to the Prophets of the O.T., being sent to the 
new Israel, as the Prophets to the old. They had admini- 
strative functions, but no local jurisdiction: they belonged to 
the whole Church. Nevertheless various ties made local 
Churches to be more under the control of one Apostle than of 
others. See Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 92f. The ‘evangelists’ 
and ‘pastors’ of Eph. iv. rz are perhaps included here under 
‘prophets and teachers.’ But evangelists are not ad rem here, 
because the subject is the spiritual life of members of the 
Church, and their relations to one another zz the Church, rather 
than their external activity among the heathen. The enumera- 
tion here is more concrete than that in wv. 8-10, but less 
concrete than in Eph. iv. 11. The first three are explicitly in 
order of eminence; but the évera with the next two probably 
means no more than that these come after the first three. The 
gifts that follow the first three are not connected with particular 
persons, but are distributed ‘at will’ for the profit of the whole 
congregation; and it is remarkable that duwvdyes and yapiopara 
taparwy are placed after di8acxadovs. See Dobschiitz, Prodleme, 
p. 105. 

mpopytas. See on v. ro and xiv. 3, 24, 25. They were 
inspired to utter the deep things of God, for the conviction of 
sin, for edification, and for comfort; sometimes also for pre- 
dicting the future, as in the case of Agabus. 

Sudackddous. Men whose natural powers and acquired know- 
ledge were augmented by a special gift. It is evident from ‘ Are 
all teachers ?’ (v. 29) that there was a class of teachers to which 
only some Christians belonged, and the questions which follow 
show that ‘ teachers,’ like ‘ workers of miracles,’ were distinguished 
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by the possession of some gift.* In Eph. iv. 11 we are not 
sure whether ‘ pastors and teachers’ means one class or two, but 
at any rate it 1s probable that whereas ‘ Apostles,’ ‘ prophets,’ 
and ‘evangelists’ instructed both the converted and the uncon- 
verted, ‘pastors and teachers’ ministered to settled congregations. 
In Acts xii. 1 we are equally in doubt whether ‘prophets and 
teachers’ means one class or two. St Luke may mean that of 
the five people mentioned some were prophets and some were 
teachers, or he may mean that all were both. ‘Teacher’ might 
be applied to Apostles, prophets, and evangelists, as well as to 
the special class of teachers. In 1 Tim. ut. 7 St Paul calls 
himself a ‘preacher’ («ypvé), an ‘ Apostle,’ and a ‘teacher.’ In 
the JD:zdache the ‘teacher’ seems to be itinerant like the 
‘prophet’ (xui. 2). When the ministry became more settled 
the ‘bishops’ and ‘elders’ seem to have become the official 
teachers; but perhaps not all elders taught (1 Tim. v.17). In 
the Shepherd of Hermas the teachers are still distinct from the 
bishops; “The stones that are squared and white, and that fit 
together in their joints, these are the Apostles and bishops and 
teachers and deacons” (Vis. iii. 5). See Hastings, DB. 1Vv. 
p. 691; Lacy. Bibl. iv. 4917. 

éreita Suvdpers, €merta xapiopata iapdrwv. Change from the 
concrete to the abstract, perhaps for the sake of variety; in 
Rom. xii. 7 the converse change is made. We must not 
count érera, éreita as equivalent to ‘fourthly, fifthly’: the 
classification according to rank ends with ‘teachers,’ but yévy 
yAwoouv are purposely placed last. ‘Gifts of healing’ are 
a special kind of ‘miraculous powers’: see on v. 9, where the 
less comprehensive gift 1s placed first, while here we descend 
from the general to the particular. It would bea lesson to the 
Corinthians to hear these brilliant gifts expressly declared to be 
inferior to teaching ; the éreera clearly means that. 

dvrukyjpipes. This and the next gift form a pair, referring to 
general management of an external character. This term occurs 
nowhere else in the N.T., but it comes from avriAapBdverba 
(Luke 1. 54; Acts xx. 35; 1 Tim. vi. 2; comp. Rom. viii. 26), 


* Tt is impossible to determine exactly how people were recognized as 
teachers. One clue, however, seems visible in Jas. iii. 1. From this it 
follows that to become a teacher was a matter of personal choice—based, of 
course, upon the imdividual’s consciousness of possessing a charisma” 
(Harnack, Zhe Mission and Expansion of Christranzty, 1. p. 3363 p. 243, 
ed. 1902). The whole chapter (Ist of the 3rd Book) should be read. It 
shows that the order ‘Apostles, prophets, and teachers’ is very early. 
**St Paul is thinking without doubt of some arrangement in the Church 
which held good among Jewish Christian communities founded apart from 
- co-operation, no less than among the communities of Greece and Asia 

inor. 
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which means to take firm hold of some one, in order to help. 
These ‘helpings’ therefore probably refer to the succouring of 
those in need, whether poor, sick, widows, orphans, strangers, 
travellers, or what not; the work of the diaconate, both male 
and female. We have those who need avriAnpins (Ecclus. xi. 12, 
li. 7). The word is fairly common in the Psalms and 2 and 
3 Mac. See also Psalms of Solomon vii. 9, xvi. title. 

kuBepyyoets. ‘Governings’ or ‘administrations.’ This pro- 
bably refers to those who superintended the externals of organ- 
ization, of mporordpevo. (Rom. xii. 8; 1 Thess. v. 12), or of qyov- 
pevor (Heb. xill. 7, 17, 24; Acts xv. 22; Clem. Rom. Com 1). 
See Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. p. 126. The word is derived from the 
idea of piloting a ship (Acts xxvil. 11; Rev. xvili. 17), and hence 
easily acquires the sense of directing with skill and wisdom: ols jx) 
trdpxer KuBepvyois, rimtovow as PidAda, ubi non est gubernator, 
populus corruet (Prov. xi. 14). The term, which is found nowhere 
else in N.T., may be equivalent to éricxowo. and wpecBurepor. 
We must, however, remember that we are here dealing with 
gifts rather than with the offices which grew out of the gifts. 

These two classes, avrAnupes and xvBepvijces, are not 
mentioned in vv. 5-10; nor are they repeated in vz. 29, 30. 
But Stanley would identify the former with the 4e/p rendered in 
the ‘intepretation of tongues,’ and the latter with the gusdance 
given in the ‘discerning of spirits.’ This is not at all probable. 
See Deissmann, ible Studies, p. 92. 

With regard to the subordinate position which these two 
gifts have in the one list which contains them, Renan (Saint 
Paul, pp. 409, 410) has a fine passage. ‘Malheur a celui qui 
s’arréterait 4 la surface, et qui, pour deux ou trois dons chimér- 
iques, oublierait que dans cette étrange énumération, parmi les 
diaconies et les charismata de ’Eglise primitive, se trouve le soin 
de ceux qui souffrent, l’administration des deniers du pauvre, 
assistance réciproque! Paule énumére ces fonctions en dernier 
lieu et comme d’humbles choses. Mais son regard percant sait 
encore ici voir le vrai. ‘ Prenez garde,’ dit-il; ‘nos membres 
les moins nobles sont justement les plus honorés.’ Prophétes, 
docteurs, vous passerez.  Diacres, veuves dévouées, vous 
resterez ; vous fondez pour l’éternité,” * 


Greira. .. érevra is right (RN ABC), not érera... era (KL, f Vulg. 
deinde ... exznde), nor émeira, without either to follow (DEFG). 
_ Vulg. after genera hnguarum adds interpretationes sermonum from v, 10, 
But whence comes the change to sermonum? Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. 
v. 8) has genera linguarum... interpretatio... linguarum. 


* The shortness of the list of charismata in Eph. iv. 11 as compared with 
the list here 1s perhaps an indication that the regular exercise of extraordinary 
gifts in public worship was already dying out. Hastings, DB. It. p. 141. 
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29. ph wavres dadéotohot; ‘Surely all are not Apostles?’ 
These rhetorical questions explain péAy éx pépous (v. 27) and 
look back to 76 cpa ovx & pédos GAG TOAAG (v. 14). God did 
not give all these spiritual gifts to all. That would have been to 
make each member a kind of complete body, independent of the 
other members; and this would have been fatal to the whole. 
He has made no one member self-sufficient; each needs much 
from others and supplies something to them. See Godet. Here 
all the illustrations are concrete, with the possible exception of 
Suvdues. But seeing that dvvdues and yap. iayarwy form a pair, 
we may put the two questions together and take €yovow with 
both terms; ‘Have all (the power of working) miracles, all 
gifts of healing?’ The Vulgate may be taken in a simular 
manner; Vumguid omnes virtutes, numgquid omnes gratiam habent 
curationum? but again, why the change from gratas (v. 28) to 
gratiam? For the third time the gift of Tongues is placed 
last. 


30. The compound verb diepunvevw here has led to the reading Scep- 
pyveia (or -ca) in v. 10 (A D*), The compound (xiv. 5, 13,27; Luke 
xxiv. 27; Acts 1x. 36) 1s more common in the N.T. than the more classical 
épunvedw (John 1. 43, x 7; Heb. vii. 2). As language weakens, the ten- 
dency to strengthen by means of compounds increases. Whth the general 
sense of the two verses compare Hom. J// xiii. 729; ’ANN od arws dua 
wdvra Suvioeat adrds édécPar, and the familiar non omnza possumus omnes. 


81. {ndodre 5é ra xaplopara rd peifova. ‘Continue to desire 
earnestly (pres. imperat.) the greater gifts.’ The Corinthians 
coveted the greater gifts, but they had formed a wrong estimate 
as to which were the greater. The Hymn of Love, which follows, 
is to guide them to a better decision: not those which make 
most show, but those which do most good, are the better. As 
members of one and the same body they must exhibit self- 
sacrificing love, and they must use their gifts for the benefit of 
the whole body. ‘This is the lesson of ch, xiv. We cannot all 
of us have all the best gifts; but (8) by prayer and habitual 
preparation we can strive to obtain them: and a continual 
desire is in itself a preparation. Mévere ér.Ovpodvyres yapiopdrur, 
as Chrysostom says. For fjAodre comp. xiv. I, 39; and éfjAwoa 
to ayaldy (Ecclus. lh. 18). The verb is also used in a bad 
sense, ‘be moved with envy or hatred’ (xiii. 4; Acts vii. 9, 
xvii. 5). See Hort and also Mayor on Jas. iv. 2. It is perhaps 
with a double entendre that it is used here, as an indirect rebuke 
to the jealousy with which some of them regarded the gifts 
bestowed on others. Chrysostom (om. xxxi. 4) has some 
strong remarks on jealousy, as the chief cause of dissension, 
and as even more deadly in its effects than avarice. Hucusgue 
revocavit tllos a schismate ad concordiam et untonem, ut nullus 
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glorietur de charismate supertori, nullusque doleat de inferiori. 
Fine eos in charitatem imnutt, ostendens sine ea nthil caetera 
valere (Herveius). Szcut publica via excelsior est religuis vits ac 
semitis, tta et charitas via est directa, per quam ad coelestem 
metropolim tenditur (Primasius). 

kat étu Kal GrepBodty 686v Gutv Seixvun.. There is no con- 
trast with what precedes (‘And yet,’ AV.): on the contrary, xaé 
means ‘And in accordance with this charge to desire what is 
best,’ while ére belongs to what follows; ‘And a still more 
excellent way show I to you,’ xa trepBoAy being equivalent 
to a comparative, excellentiorem viam (Vulg.). If ére be taken 
with xa, 1t means ‘moreover,’ ef porro (Beza); ‘And besides, I 
show you a supremely excellent way.’ What is this way xar 
égoxyv? Is it the way by which the greater gifts are to be 
reached? Or is it the way by which something better than 
these gifts may be reached? The latter seems to be right. 
‘Yearn for the best gifts; that is good, as far as it goes. But 
the gifts do not make you better Christians; and I am going to 
point out the way to something better, which will show you the 
best gifts, and how to use them.’* xiv. 1 confirms this view. 


There is considerable evidence (D EF GK L, Vulg. Arm.) for xpefrrova 
or xpelocova, and Chrys. expressly prefers the reading ; but wetfova (NA BC, 
Am. Aeth., Orig.) 1s probably right. 

In the N.T. drepBod is confined to this group of the Pauline Epp. 
(1 and 2 Cor. Gal. Rom.), and generally m this phrase, xaé’ dwepBorjv. 
Comp. Rom. vu. 13. 

Risse adopts the reading of D*; kai ef ri xad’ SarepBondjy, 8dov 
byty Selxvupe, ‘And if (ye desire eainestly) something superlatively good, 
I show you a way.’ But the earliest versions confirm the other MSS. in 
reading é7t. 


The Spiritual Grfts. 


In this chapter we have had three enumeiations of these gifts (vv. 8-10, 
28, 29-30) ; and in Romans (xii. 6-8) and Ephesians (iv. 11) we have other 
lists. It will be useful to compare the five statements. 


1 Cor. xu. 8-10 xu, 28 xii. 29, 30 
I. Adyos codlas I. dardoro\oe I. dwdoroAoe 
3. Ad-yos yrwoews 2. pop Fras 2. wpodFrar 
aloris 3. deddoKadot 3. diddoKanor 
5. xap. lapdrwy 4. duvdpecs 4. duvdpecs 
4. évepy. durduewv 5. xap laparwy 5. Xap. lapdray 
2, mpogpnrela 6. dvridjurpecs 
diaxp. wreuparuy 7, KuBepyhoets 
8. yévn yAwoo dy 8 yérn yAwoody 8. yAdooats Nadety 
9. €py. YAwoo Gp 9. 9. diepunvedvew 


* Comp. the use of * 60s, ‘the Way’ par excellence, for Christianity 
(Acts ix. 2, x1x. 9, 23, XXll. 4, XXIV. 14, 22). Bengel has wa maxime viales: 
it has the true characteristic of a way in perfection. 
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Rom. xii. 6-8. Eph. iv. ri. 

2. mpopyrela I. dardoroNot 
diaxovla 2. Tpopyrat 

3. dvdacKxarla evaryyenoral 
wapaKnnyoes moueves Kal 
peradddvat 3. dddoKaror 
mwpoirrac Gat 


It will be observed that in four of the lists there are at least two gifts 
which are not mentioned in the other lists: in 1 Cor. xu. 8-10, ricris and 
Sidxpirts mvevpdrww ; in xii 28, dvridjwpers and xuBeprjores* in Rom x11. 
6-8, Siaxovla, rapdxAnos, peradidévat, and wpoloracdac; and in Eph. iv. 11, 
etayyenioral and rouéves, if zrouéves is a separate class from diddoxadho. We 
must not assume that in all cases the difference of name means a difference 
of gift or of function. We may tentatively identify dtaxovla with dvrianuyis, 
and ol rpowordmevor with xuSepvioes, and perhaps with woiuéves. We have 
St Paul’s own authority for placing dwdcrodot, rpopijrar, and dcddoKadoe 
above all the rest, and in that order; and for placing yévy yAwoodv with 
épunveta yAwoody last. Taking xii. 28 as our guide, we notice that, of the 
nine gifts enumerated, three are those in which teaching is the common 
element, two are wonder-working, two are administrative, and two are 
ecstatic. The three pairs are valuable, especially the first two, yet they are 
not indispensable ; but powers of teaching are indispensable. If there is no 
one to teach with sureness and authority, the Christian Church cannot be 
built up and cannot grow. But it must be remembered once more that we 
are treating of various gifts bestowed upon various persons, some of whom 
had more than one gift, and that some Christians had no special endowment. 
We are not dealing with classes of officials, each with definite functions ; 
munus in the sense of dozum has not yet passed into #zunus in the sense of 
offictum, and the process of transition has scarcely begun. In correcting the 
errors into which the Corinthians had fallen, the Apostle does not tell any 
officials to take action, but addresses the congregation as a whole. The 
inference is that there were no fhe in the ecclestastical sense, although, as 
in every society, there were leading men. See Aucy. B26/. 1. 1038, III. 3108, 
Iv. 4759; Hastings, DZ. 111. 3773; Hort, Chr. Lecles. pp. 203 f. 

Novatian (De 7rinztate xxix.) paraphrases this passage thus; Ae est 
enim quit prophetas in ecclesia constetuit, magistros erudit, imguas dirigit, 
virtules et sanitates facet, opera mirabilia gerzt, discretzones spirituum por- 
rigit, gubernationes contriburt, consilia suggerit, quaeque alia sunt charis- 
matum dona componit et digerit ; et ideo ecclestam domini undique et in 
omnzbus perfectam et consummatam factt ; where (as in ix, and xi.) Novatian 
evidently uses sazztates in the sense of ‘cures.’ 

On our scanty knowledge of the organization of the Apostolic Churches 
see Gwatkin, Larly Church History, i. pp. 64-72. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XII. 3. 


If the theory is correct that the Christ party were docetists, who used 
the name of Christ in opposition, not merely to the names of Paul, Apollos, 
and Kephas, but also to the name of Jesus, then the cry ‘Jesus be 
anathema’ might express their contempt for ‘knowing Christ after the flesh.’ 
They would have nothing to do with any external or material reality, and 
in this spirit perhaps denied that there could be any resurrection of the 
body, either in the case of Christ or of any one else. See B. W. Bacon, 
Introd. to N.T.p.92. There may have been docetists at Cormth, whether 
they belonged to the Christ party or not. 
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XII. 1-18. A PSALM IN PRAISE OF LOVE. 


The thirteenth chapter stands to the whole discussion on 
Spiritual Gifts in a relation closely similar to that of the digression 
on self-limitation (ch. ix.) to the discussion of eiSwAd6ura., Either 
chapter raises the whole subject of its main section to the level 
of a central principle. The principle is in each case the same 
in kind, namely, that of subordinating (the lower) self to the 
good of others; but in this chapter the principle itself is raised 
to its highest power: from forbearance, or mere self-limitation, 
we ascend to love. 

The chapter, although a digression, is yet a step in the 
treatment of the subject of Spiritual Gifts (xi. 1I-—xiv. 40), 
and forms in itself a complete and beautiful whole. After 
the promise that he will point out a still more surpassing 
way, there is, as it were, a moment of suspense; and then 7am 
ardet Paulus et fertur in amovrem (Beng.). Stanley imagines 
‘how the Apostle’s amanuensis must have paused to look up in 
his master’s face at the sudden change in the style of his dicta- 
tion, and seen his countenance lit up as it had been the face of 
an angel, as this vision of Divine perfection passed before him” 
(p. 238). Writer after writer has expatiated upon its literary and 
rhythmical beauty, which places it among the finest passages in 
the sacred, or, indeed, in any writings.* We may compare 
ch. xv., Rom. vill. 31-39, and—on a much lower plane—the 
torrent of invective in 2 Cor. xi. 19-29. This chapter is a 
divine zpodyreia, which might have for its title that which dis- 
tinguishes Ps. xlv.,—‘ A Song of Love’ or ‘of Loves.’ And it is 
noteworthy that these praises of Love come, not from the Apostle 
of Love, but from the Apostle of Faith. It is not a fact that 
the Apostles are one-sided and prejudiced, each seeing only the 
gift which he specially esteems. Just as it is St John who says, 
‘This is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith,’ 
so it is St Paul who declares that greater than all gifts is Love. 

No distinction is drawn between love to God and love to 
man. Throughout the chapter it is the root-principle that is 
meant; ayamy in its most perfect and complete sense. But it 
is specially in reference to its manifestations to men that it is 
praised, and most of the features selected as characteristic of it 
are just those in which the Corinthians had proved defective. 


* «The greatest, strongest, deepest thing Paul ever wrote” (Harnack). 

**T never read I Cor. xiii. without thinking of the description of the 
virtues in the Vicomachean Ethics. St Paul’s ethical teaching has quite an 
Hellenic ring. It is philosophical, as resting on a definite principle, viz. our 
new life in Christ ; and it is logical, as classifying virtues and duties according 
to some intelligible principle” (E. L. Hicks, Studia Bidlica, iv. p. 9. 
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And this deficiency is fatal. Christian Love is that something 
without which everything else is nothing, and which would be 
all-sufficient, even were it alone. It is not merely an attribute 
of God, it is His very nature, and no other moral term is thus 
used of Him (x John iv. 8, 16). See W. E Chadwick, Zhe 
Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, ch. vi.; Moffatt, Zt. of MT, 
PP. 57,58). ae 

This hymn in praise of love is of importance with regard to 
the question of St Paul’s personal knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
It is too often forgotten that Saul of Tarsus was a contemporary 
of our Lord, and the tendency of historical criticism at the 
present time is to place the date of Saul’s conversion not very 
long after the Ascension. Furrer and Clemen would argue for 
this. Saul may not have been in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection; but he would have abundant 
means of getting evidence at first hand about both, after the 
Appearance on the road to Damascus had made it imperative 
that he should do so; and some have seen evidence of exact 
knowledge of the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth in this 
marvellous analysis of the nature and attributes of Love. We 
have only, it is said, to substitute Jesus for Love throughout the 
chapter, and St Paul’s panegyric “becomes a simple and perfect 
description of the historic Jesus” (Zhe Fifth Gospel, p. 153). 
Intellect was worshipped in Greece, and power in Rome; but 
where did St Paul learn the surpassing beauty of love? ‘It was 
the life of love which Jesus lived which made the psalm of love 
which Paul wrote possible” (zdzd.). In this chapter, as in Rom. 
xii, ‘©we note that very significant transference of the centre of 
gravity in morals from justice to the sphere of the affections.” 
See Inge, in Cambridge Biblical Essays, p. 27%. 

Most commentators and translators are agreed that here, as in the 
writings of St John, dyday should be rendered ‘love’ rather than ‘charity’ ; 
for the contrary view see Evans, p. 376. In the Vulgate, dyday is usually 
translated carztas, but dzlectéo 1s fairly common, and to this variation the 
inconsistencies in the AV. are due. The RV. has abolished them, and the 
gain is great. ‘Charity’ has become greatly narrowed in meaning, and 
now is understood as signifying either ‘ giving to the poor’ or ‘toleration of 
differences of opinion.’ In the former and commonest sense it makes v. 3 


self-contradictory,—almsgiving without ‘charity.’ See Sandayand Headlam, 
Romans, p» 374; Stanley, Corznthzans, p. 240. 


The chapter falls into three clearly marked parts. (1) The 
Necessity of possessing Love, 1-3; (2) Its glorious Character- 
istics, 4—7 ; Its eternal Durability, 8—13. 

The one indispensable gift is Love. If one were to have 
all the spectal gifts in the highest perfection, without having 
Love, one would produce nothing, be nothing, and gain 
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nothing. Love includes all the most beautiful features of 
moral character, and excludes alt the offensive ones. More- 
over, it 1s far more durable than even the best of the special 
sifts. They ave of use in this world only; Love, with 
Faith and Hope, endures both tn this world and in the next. 


1] may talk with the tongues of men, yea of angels; yet, 
if I have no Love, so far from doing any good to a Christian 
assembly, I am become like the senseless din in heathen 
worships. 2And I may have the gift of inspired preaching, and 
see my way through all the mysteries of the Kingdom of God 
and all the knowledge that man can attain; and I may have all 
the fulness of faith, so as to move mountains; yet, if I have no 
Love, so far from being a Christian of great account, I am 
nothing. #?I may even dole out with my own hands everything 
that I possess,—may even, like the Three Children, surrender 
my body to the flames; yet, 1f I have no Love, so far from 
becoming a saint or a hero, or from winning a rich recompense 
from Heaven, I am not one whit the better. Love is the one 
thing that counts. 

* For Love is patient and kind, Love knows no hatred or envy. 
It is never a braggart in mien, or swells with self-adulation ; 

5 It never offends good feeling, or insists on all it has claim to; 
It never blazes with rage, and it stores up no resentment. 


6 It delights not over the wrong that men do, 
But responds with delight to true dealing. 

TUnfailingly tolerant, unfailingly trustful, 
Unfailingly hopeful, unfailingly strong. 


8 The time will never come for Love to die. 
There will be a time when our prophesyings will be useless ; 
There will be a time when these Tongues will cease ; 
There will be a time when our knowledge will be useless. 


9 For our knowledge is but of fragments, 
And our prophesyings but of fragments. 


10 But when absolute completeness shall have come, 

Then that which is of fragments will have no use. 
The difference is far greater than that which distinguishes 
childhood from manhood ; and yet, even there, how marked the 
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change! 11When I was a child, I used to talk as a child, to 
think as a child, to reason as a child. Since] am become a 
man, I have done away with childhood’s ways. 1!2In a similar 
way, what we now see are but reflexions from a mirror which 
clouds and confuses things, so that we can only guess at the 
realities ; but in the next world we shall have them face to face. 
The knowledge that I now have is only of fragments; but then 
I shall know as completely as God from the first knew me. 

18 So then, Faith, Hope, and Love last on—just these three: 
but chiefest and best is Love. 


1-8. All four classes of gifts (xii. 28) are included here: the 
ecstatic inv. 1; the teaching (zpo@yreia) and the wonder-working 
(rior) gifts in wv, 2; and the administrative in v. 3. The 
Apostle takes the lowest of these special gifts first, because the 
Corinthians specially needed to be set right about them, and 
also because the least valuable of the special gifts made the 
strongest contrast to the excellence of Love. Speaking with 
Tongues and having no Love was only too common at Corinth. 
There is a climax in the succession, yAdooat, rpopyrteia, riots, 
Wopiow kal rapado. To mark this one may perhaps translate rat 
edv in v. 3 ‘even if’; but in strict grammar xai édv is throughout 
simply ‘and if.’ 

"Edy Tats yMdooats ... AaAG. A mere objective possibility 
connected with the future ; ‘If I should speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, not ‘ Zhough I speak’ (AV.). The 
addition of kai réy a&yyéAwv gives the supposition about rapturous 
utterances the widest possible sweep ; ‘ Supposing that I had all 
the powers of earthly and heavenly utterance.’ The reference 
to the Tongues need not be questioned. For the combination, 
‘angels and men,’ comp. iv. 9. The language of angels was a 
subject which the Jews discussed, some Rabbis maintaining that 
it was Hebrew. Origen suggests that it is as superior to that of 
men as that of men is to the inarticulate cries of infants; but 
‘xwpls dydrns, yAdoou Kav dyyéhwov ev avOpdros Kal trdbeow 4, 
arpavwrds éorw (JTS. x. 37, p. 33), Ambrose (De off ministr. 
ii. 27), SZ volumus commendare nos Deo, caritatem habeamus. See 
Chadwick, Pastoral Teaching, p.245. With the supposition here 
comp. 

Od ef por Séxa piv yAdooa déxa 8? ordéuar’ ctev, 
gov? 5 dppyxros, ydAxeoy 5é pou Hrop évein. 
Hom, J7. ii. 489. 


Non, mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum, 
Ferrea vox. Virg. Georg. ii. 44; Aen. vi. 625. 
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nGodet has useful warnings against the “ religious sybaritism ” 
which, especially during the excitement of religious “ revivals,” is 
apt cdo turn Christianity into sentiment and fine speaking. The 
gift Gof Tongues might lead tothis. The Apostle sets an example 
of lovre and of humility in taking himself as the illustration of 
failure. He might have said, ‘If you should speak,’ or ‘ Although 
you spgeak.’ But he remembers his own gift of Tongues (xiv. 18), 
and giyves the warning to himself all through these three verses. 
amy Sé€ ph exw, yéyovak.t.A. ‘And should not have love’ 
(viii. 14), or, ‘while I have not love,’ on that assumption ‘I am 
becomee (Gal. iv. 16) sounding brass or a clanging cymbal.’ The 
robably means something of the nature of a gong rather 
mpet ; and d\aAdfLov imitates loud and prolonged noise, 
often of {the shout of victory (Josh. vi. 20; 1 Sam. xvii. 52), but 
sometimjes of grief (Jer. iv. 8; Mark v. 38). Cymbals are often 
mention ¢d in the O.T., but nowhere else in the N.T.; and in 
St Paul’s\day they were much used in the worship of Dionysus, 
Cybele, aryd the Corybantes. Seeing that he insists so strongly 
on the wo the character of the Tongues (xiv.), as being of no 

] 





service to the congregation without a special interpreter, it is 
quite possiblle that he is here comparing unintelligible Tongues 
in Christian worship with the din of gongs and cymbals in pagan 
worship. Of he may be pointing out the worthlessness of 
extravagant rnanifestations of emotion, which proceed, not from 
the heart, but from hollowness. Cymbals were hollow, to 
increase the moise. Or he may be merely saying that Tongues 
without Christian love are as senseless as the unmusical and 
distracting noise of a soulless instrument. Awdwvatov xaAxeiov is 
said to have been a proverbial expression for an empty talker ; 
and it was probably on account of his vainglorious loquacity that 
Apion the grammarian, against whom Josephus wrote, was called 
by Tiberius cymbalum mundi: oprixds tis Kat éraxOys rots 
aoAXots, as Chrysostom paraphrases here. 

On dydam see above; Trench, Sy. § xii.; Cremer, pp. 13 f ; 
Suicer, i. pp. 18 f.; Hastings, DZ. iii. p. 156; Deissmann, Bde 
Studies, p. 199, Light, pp. 18, 70, and see 150, 399. ‘“Hyelr is 
frequent in LXX, but is found nowhere else in N.T. 


2. kay eyo mpopytefay x.r.A. ‘And if I should have the gift 
of prophesying (preaching with special inspiration), and should 
know a// the mysteries (of God’s counsels and will), and a/7 
possible knowledge about them (xii. 8), and if I should have a// 
possible faith (xii. 9), so as to remove mountains, while I have 
no love, I am nothing ’—spiritually a cipher. Having said that 
the ecstatic gifts are worthless without love, he now says that the 
teaching gifts are equally worthless ; and perhaps he is here 


19 


ye 
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indicating the three kinds of spiritual mstructors (xii. 8, 10, (28), 
for Ta pvoripia mavra may refer to the coda of the drdorosAor, 
and racav ryv yviow to the yvdous of the diddoxado. Cofmp. 
Rom. xi. 33, xv. 14. By wioris is meant wonder-working {faith, 
not saving faith; ‘enough to displace mountains’: comp. 
peraotyoecOa. (Isa. liv. ro). It is possible that St Pjaul is 
alluding to our Lord’s saying (Mark xi. 22; Matt. xvii. 2}o, xxi. 
21), although of course not to Gospels which were nit yet 
written. But it is quite as probable that both He ard the 
Apostle used a proverbial expression, moving mountains bfeing a 
common metaphor for a great difficulty. See Abbott, Z/te Sox 
of Man, p. 387. In N.T. the verb is found only in Paul and 
Luke. Balaam and Samson were instances of persons ‘who had 
supernatural gifts and yet were morally degraded. For tthe com- 
bination of faith and knowledge, comp. 2 Cor. vill. 7, andl for the 
emphatic repetition of was, 2 Cor. 1x. 8. The ce fais of 





ovfey eit, after the prolonged hypothesis of three clauses, is 
impressive. 


In vv. 2 and 3 the MSS. differ considerably between kdy and kal édy 
and cal dy. But it is proboble that «dy is right throughout, the evidence 
for it being stronger in v. 3 than inv. 2, but not decisive. For pe@irrdvast 
(NBDEFG) the external evidence is stronger than for se@sordvew 
(ACKL, Orig. Chrys ); but, on the other hand, the unusual neOirrdvew 
would be likely to be altered tothe common form. And ov6}év (RNA BCL) 
is to be preferred to oddév (D* FG K). 


3. We now pass on to the administrative gifts, avr.Ajuwes 
(xii. 28), ministering to the bodily needs of the brethren, and 
that in what seems to be a specially self-denying form. 

Kav Popniow wdvta ta SmdpxovTd pov. ‘And if I should give 
away in doles of food all my possessions.’ There is no need to 
say anything about the recipients of the bourity, rots zévyras 
(Chrys.), pauperum (Vulg.), ‘the poor’ (AV., RV.): it is the 
giver, not the recipients, that is in question. The verb implies 
persenal distribution to many, and that the act is done once for 
all: he could not habitually give away a// his goods. The ‘all’ 
continues the emphatic repetition of was: throughout he makes 
the supposition as strong as possible. We have Wouifo in Rom. 
xi. 20 and in the LXX (Num. xi. 4, 18; Deut. viii. 3, 16 of the 
manna; and often). In class. Grk. it is used of feeding 
children and young animals with Ywpos, ‘morsels’ (freq. in LXX) : 
Yopiov, ‘sop,’ John xiii. 26. Sz distribuero in cibos pauperum 
bone tnsumam in alimoniam (Calv.), insumam alendis egenis 

eza). 

xiv mapasd . . . tvaxavbycopat. ‘And (even) if I deliver up 
myself to be burned.’ Literally, ‘deliver up my body, so that I 
shall be burned.’ In the N.T. iva is often used where result is 
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prominent and purpose in the background. It expresses a 
“purposive result,” the subjective intention shading off into the 
objective effect ; and hence the use of the future: ix. 18; Gal. 
ii. 43 John vil. 3, xvii. 2, etc. True love, as he proceeds to 
show, does not need the supreme crises which call for the 
sacrifice of all that one possesses or of one’s life,—a sacrifice 
which might be made without true love: it manifests itself at all 
times and inall circumstances. Sacrifices made without love may 
profit other people, but they do not profit the man himself. 
Von charitas de martyrio, sed martyrium nascttur ex charitate 
(Primasius). St Paul is not thinking of burning as a punishment, 
which it was not, nor of the branding of slaves, but of the most 
painful death which any one can voluntarily suffer. It was from 
this text that Dr. Richard Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
preached at Oxford before the burning of Ridley and Latimer, 
16th October 1555. Comp. zapéduxay ra oadpara avriv eis zip 
(Dan. tii. 28, Theod. 95), which may be in the Apostle’s mind, and 
Tupt To cdma wapaddvres, of the Indians (Joseph. 2./. vit. vil. 7). 

In each of the three suppositions we have a different result : 
‘I produce nothing of value’ (v. 1); ‘I am of no value’ (z. 2); 
‘I gain nothing of value’ (v. 3). The man who possessed all the 
gifts mentioned might be useful to the Church, but in character 
he would be worthless, if the one indispensable thing were 
lacking. The gifts are not valueless, but he is. 


It is by no means certain that cav@jooua:.(DEFGL, Latt. Syrr. Arm. 
Aeth, Goth., Method. Bas. Tert.), to which cavéjowuae (C K, Chrys.) give 
additional support, is the night reading. The evidence for cavyjowuae 
(SAB 17, Aegyptt , Orig. Lat. MSS. known to Jer.) is very strong, and 
WH. (42%. p. 117) argue strongly in favour of it. Clement of Rome (Cor. 
lv.) may be referring to the passage with this reading when he says, 
** Many gave themselves up (éauvrovs rapéSwxar) to slavery, and receiving 
the price paid for themselves fed (éYamioav) others.” If xavxyjowya be 
adopted, it belongs to both clauses, not to the second only; ‘If I should 
dole away my goods in alms, and if I should give up my very body, all 
for the sake of glory, while I have no love, I am not a whit the better.’ 

But, as in the case of wedurrdvery (v. 2), we must consider more than the 
external evidence. Which would the Apostle be more likely to write, and 
which would be more likely to be changed by acopyist? ‘ Surrender my 
body,’ without saying how or to whom, Is an unlikely expression In the 
two preceding verses nothing is said about the presence of an unworthy 
motive, but only the absence of the one indispensable motive. And the 
introduction of the unworthy motive spoils the all-important ‘and have no 
love.’ No need to say that, if the motive is self-glorification. If the 
thought of Dan. iii. might have led a copyist to change kavy7jowpuas into 
kav0jowpat, it might equally well have led the Apostle to write cav@jowuac 
or KavOjcouac: comp. érBerav Suvauw mupos (Heb. xi. 34). And if the 
original reading had been kauyijowpat, would not xavO4owpuas have been a 
more common reading than kav@jcouac? Cyprian twice quotes, sz tradidero 
corpus meum ut ardeam, caritatem autem non habeam (Test. ui. 3; De 
cath, eccl, unit. 14), and the author of the tract on Re-baptism (13) has 
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cist corpus meum tradidero, tta ut exurar ipgnt, dilecttonem autem non 
habeam. 

The attractive suggestion of Stanley (p. 231) and of Lightfoot 
Colossians, p. 156, ed. 1875; p. 394, ed. 1892) that St Paul is thinking of 
‘*the Indian s tomb,” with its boastful inscription, which he may have seen 

*at Athens, confirms the reading xav@, rather than xavy , but it suits either, 
The tomb was still to be seen in Plutarch’s time (Alexander 69), and the 
inscription ran thus ; ‘‘ Zarmano-chegas, an Indian from Bargosa, according 
to the traditional customs of Indians, made himself immortal, and lies here ” 
(éaurdr drafavaricas xetrat). Hehad burnt himself alive on the funeral 
pyre. But it is more likely that St Paul would think of Jewish examples 
(1 Macc. it. 59). 

Popitw (K) for puoplow (RX ABCD, etc.) is the correction of a copyist 
who did not see the significance of the aorist. 

With obdé& (BC DF KL, not od@év, & A) apedofuas, comp. Matt. vi. 1, 
vii. 22, 23, xvi. 26. 


4-7. The Apostle, having shown the moral worthlessness 
and unproductiveness of the man who has many supernatural 
gifts and performs seemingly heroic acts without love, now 
depicts in rapturous praise the character that consists of just this 
one indispensable virtue. Every one of the moral excellences 
which he enumerates tells, for they are no mere abstractions, but 
are based on experience, and are aimed at the special faults 
exhibited by the Corinthians. And just as he personifies Sin, 
Death, and the Law in Romans, so here he personifies Love 
The rhythm becomes lyrical. 

We have fourteen descriptive statements in pairs. The 
first pair of characteristics has both members positive. Four 
pairs of negative characteristics follow, the last member being 
stated both negatively and positively (v. 6); and then we have 
two more pairs of positive characteristics (v. 7). 


“H dydirn paxpoOuuel, ypnoreverat® 
“H dydan ob Sydot, ob meprepeverat, 
ob duciotrat, ovx doxnpovel, 
ov fnret Ta éaurijs, ob mapotiverat, 
od doylferar 7d Kaxdv, od xalpa érl Ty déiKlg, 
owxalper 5¢ ry ddnOela* 
wdvra oréyet, wdvra murrever, 
wavra éArife, mdvra bropéver, 


4. paxpoOuper. ‘Is long-suffering, long-tempered,’ longanimis 
(Erasm.): it is slow to anger, slow to take offence or to inflict 
punishment.* While troyxovy (2 Cor. i. 6, vi. 4, xii. 12; Luke 
only in the Gospels, etc.) is endurance of suffering without 
giving way, paxpoOupia (2 Cor. vi. 6; Rom. ii. 4, ix. 22, etc; 
not in the Gospels) is patience of injuries without paying back. 


* Quod si te illud movet, quod solemus eam quam Graeci paxpoOuplav 
vocant, /omganimitatem interpretari, animadvertere licet a corpore ad animum 
multa ai transferri, sicut ab animo ad corpus (Aug. De guantstate animae 
xvii. 30). 
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It is the opposite of éfvOvuia, ‘quick’ or ‘short temper’: 
comp. Jas. 1. 19, and the adaptation of these verses in Clem. 
Rom. Cor. 49. 

xpyoteterat. ‘Is kind in demeanour,’ ‘plays the gentle 
part.’ While paxpo8. gives the passive side in reference to 
injuries received, xpyor. gives the active side in reference 
to benefits bestowed. Nowhere else in the Bible 1s ypyorevecGac 
found, but xpyorérnys and ypyores are frequent in both the LXX 
and N.T. See Clem. Rom. Cor. 18. 

4 dydan of Indot. ‘H dydrn is repeated at the beginning 
of the negative characteristics; it is to be taken with ot fyAoi, 
not with yeyoreerar. ‘Love knows neither jealousy nor envy.’ 
The verb covers both vices, and perhaps others; ‘boil (€éw) 
with hatred or jealousy’ 1s apparently the original meaning 
(Acts vii. 9, xvii. 5; Jas. iv. 2). Contrast xii. 31, xIv. I, 39; 
2 Cor. xi. 2. To covet good gifts is right, to envy gifted 
persons is wrong; for envy and jealousy lead to division and 
strife (ili. 1). 

of tweprepeverat. ‘Does not play the braggart’ (wépzepos) ; 
late Greek, and not elsewhere in the Bible. Marcus Aurelius 
couples it with yAtoypeverPar, cai KoAdakedew, kat dperxeder Oat 
(v. 5). Ostentation is the chief idea. Clem. Alex. (Paed. 111. 
i, p. 251) says; IT epepefa yap 6 xaAAwriopds, mepirrétyros 
Kal dxpedryros éxwv Eugdacw. Origen applies it especially to 
intellectual pride; Cicero (Zpp. ad Attic. 1. xiv. 4) uses it of 
rhetorical display. Tert. (De Pat. 12) translates; non profervum 
sapit, which is not so very different from Chrys. (ad Joc.) ob 
mpomereverat, Hesychius says that the zépzepos is pera Braxeias 
érarpduevos. Evidently the word had various shades of meaning : 
see Wetstein and Suicer. But the idea of ostentatious boasting. 
leads easily to the next point. Pe 

o8 gucvoira, ‘Does not puff itself out’ (iv. 6, 18, 19, ¥V. 2, 
viii. 1; Col. ii 18; and not elsewhere in the N.T.). td “He 
who subjects himself to his neighbour in love can never be- 
humiliated” (Basil to Atarbius, Z%. 65). sy 


A third 4 dydarn between od fo? and od weprep. (NACDE GK L, 
Syrr. Goth.) is probably not genuine (om. B 17 and other cursives,’Vulg. 
Copt. Arm. Grk. and Lat. Fathers). “H dydwn at the beginning of the 
positive and of the negative characteristics is in place; a third 1s super- 
fluous. If it be inserted, it belongs, lke the other two, to what follows. 
The punctuation, 7 dydary maxpobupe?, xpnoreverat  aydan, ob Snot F 
dydarn, is clumsy. 


5. otk doynpovel. Comp. vii. 36. In both places ‘behave 
unmannerly,’ rather than ‘suffer shame’ or ‘seem vile’ (Deut. 
xxv. 3), is the meaning. Love is tactful, and does nothing 
that would raise a blush: won agit indecenter (Calv.), indecore 
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(Beza), rather than zon est améitiosa (Vulg.), fastidiosa (Erasm.), 
The verb occurs in LXX, but nowhere else in N.T., excepting 
vi. 36. M. Aurelius (xi. 1) assigns properties to the rational 
soul (Aoyix#) Yvxy) which remind us of those which the Apostle 
assigns to dyary, ¢g. Td pirelvy rods wAnoiov, Kai dAnGea, Kal 
atdds. 

ta éauris. ‘Its own interests’: x. 24, 33. This makes 
nobler sense than the reading 76 py éaurjs (B, Clem-Alex.). 
That Love does not try to defraud would be bathos here. 
This statement perhaps looks back to the law-suits in ch. vi. 

od mapogdverar. Not merely ‘does not fly into a rage,’ but 
‘does not yield to provocation’: it is not embittered by 
injuries, whether real or supposed. Elsewhere in N.T. only 
of St Paul’s spirit being provoked at the numerous idols in 
Athens (Acts xvii. 16): in LXX frequent of great anger. The 
‘contention’ between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 39) was a 
mapogvopos: see Westcott on Heb. x. 24. 

ob AoylLera: rd xaxédy. When there is no question that it 
has received an injury, Love ‘doth not register the evil’; 
it stores up no resentment, and bears no malice. Comp. ri 
kaxiav Tov wAnciov py AoyilecOe & Tails Kapdiats tudv (Zech. 
viu. 17). For this sense of ‘reckoning’ see 2 Cor. v. 19; 
Rom. iv. 8; cf. Philem. 18. Neither zon cugitat malum (Vulg.) 
nor 20n suspicatur malum (Grot.) does justice to either the 
verb or the article: 76 xaxéy is ‘¢he evil done to it.’ 


6. o8 xalper éwi dduia. ‘Rejoiceth not over unrighteous- 
ness,’ the wrongdoing committed by others (Rom. i. 32). It 
cannot sympathize with what is evil. Chrys. misses the point 
in saying that Love does not rejoice over those who suffer 
WIONg, Tos Kaxs wacxovor. It is quite true that there is no 
Schadenfreude in Love, no gloating over the misfortunes of 
others; but that is not the meaning here. Love cannot share 
the glee of the successful transgressor. 

ouvyaipes S¢ rH GdnOeia. So far from feeling satisfaction 
at the misdeeds of others, Love ‘rejoices with the Truth.’ 
Here Truth is personified, and Love and Truth rejoice together : 
comp. 2 Cor, xii. 8; Jas. ili. 14; r John v. 6. The truth of 
the Gospel is not meant, but Truth in its widest sense, as 
opposed to dduxia (2 Thess. ii. 12; Rom. ii. 8), and therefore 
equivalent to Goodness. The change of preposition, from ézi 
to our, is ignored in the AV. Von gaudet super iniquitatem, 
congaudet autem veritati (Vulg.). Love sympathizes with all 
that is really good in others. 

The seven negatives would become monotonous if they 
were continued. By giving an affirmative antithesis to the 
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last of them St Paul prepares the way for a return to positive 
characteristics. 


% wdvra otéye.. The meaning of the verb is somewhat 
uncertain. It occurs only Ecclus. viii. 17 in LXX, of the fool 
who will not be able to conceal the matter, Adyov orefar: and 
only here, ix. 12, and 1 Thess. i. x, 5 in N.T. ‘Covereth,’ 
and so ‘excuseth’ would make sense here, but not such good 
sense as the other meaning of the verb, ‘is proof against,’ and 
so ‘forbeareth, endureth,’ which seems to be the meaning in 
all four places in the N.T. The second meaning springs from 
the first. ‘To cover’ is ‘to protect,’ and ‘to protect’ is ‘to 
keep off’ rain, foes, troubles, etc., and therefore to be proof 
against them or endure them. See Lightfoot on 1 Thess. in. 1, 
where the Vulg. has on sustinentes, v. 5, nom sustinens, and in 
ix. 12, omnia sustinemus, while here it has omnia suffert, The 
root is connected with fegere, ‘deck,’ ‘ thatch.’ 

awdvra morede. This does not mean, as Calvin points out, 
that a Christian is to allow himself to be fooled by every 
rogue, or to pretend that he believes that white is black. But 
in doubtful cases he will prefer being too generous in his 
conclusions to suspecting another unjustly. While he is patient 
with (oréye:) the mischief which his neighbour undoubtedly 
does, he credits him with good intentions, which he perhaps 
does not possess. 

This characteristic, with the next pair, forms a climax. 
When Love has no evidence, it believes the best. When 
the evidence is adverse, it hopes for the best. And when 
hopes are repeatedly disappointed, it still courageously waits. 
The four form a chiasmus, the second being related to the 
third as the first to the last. While oréye refers to present 
trials, Saouevee covers the future also. It is that cheerful and 
loyal fortitude which, having done all without apparent success, 
still stands and endures, whether the ingratitude of friends or 
the persecution of foes. Throughout the Pauline Epistles it 
is assumed that the Christian is likely to be persecuted ; 1 Thess. 
i. 6, iii. 3, 7; 2 Thess. 1. 4,6; Rom. v. 3, vill. 35, xii. 12, etc. 

One result of all this is closely connected with the subject 
of the preceding and of the following chapter—the well-being 
of the Christian body, as a whole consisting of many unequally 
gifted members: praccipuus scopus est quam sit necessaria caritas 
ad conservandam ecclesiae unitatem (Calvin). 


8-18. Having shown the worthlessness of supernatural gifts, 
if love is absent, and the supreme excellence of a character 
in which love is dominant, St Paul now shows that love is 
superior to all the gifts, because they are for this world only, 
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whereas love is for both time and etemity. ‘This is the 
crowning glory of love, that it is imperishable” (Stanley); it 
abides until and beyond the supreme crisis of the Last Day. 


8. “H dydrn ob8dnote winre. In making this new point 
the nominative is again repeated, and with good effect. And 
the new point is reached without difficulty. From tropéve to 
ov. wire. is an easy transition. That which withstands all 
assaults and is not crushed by either the shortcomings of 
comrades or the violence of opponents, will stand firm and 
unshaken. In the N.T., wérrew is nearly always literal; but 
comp. rod vonouv play Kepaiay meceiv (Luke xvi. 17). In class. 
Grk., obSérore is stronger than ovzore; but in late Grk. strong 
forms lose their strength and become the common forms: 
ovderore occurs fifteen or sixteen times in the N.T., ov... 
wore Only 2 Pet. 1. 213 comp. Eph. v. 29; 1 Thess. ii. 5; 
2 Pet. 1. 10. 

From the statement that ‘Love never faileth’ but ‘abideth’ 
after death, has been inferred the doctrine that the saints at 
rest pray for those on earth. Calvin vigorously attacks this 
inference, as if it were harmful to believe in such a result 
of love. The inference is, no doubt, somewhat remote from the 
context. 


The reading wlrree (N* ABC* 17, 47, Nyss. Ambrst. Aug.) is to be 
preferred to éxrlrre. (DEF GKLP, Vulg, Tert. Cypr.), which perhaps 
comes from Rom. ix. 6. Chrys. reads éxrlrre:, and explains that 
Christians must never hate ther persecutors. They hate the evil deeds, 
which are the devil’s work, but not the doers, for they are the work of 
God. But otdérore rimret means more than this, as what follows shows. 


eire S€ mpodytetor, KatapynPycovrat. St Paul now takes up 
again the comparison between Love and the special gifts. 
Tested by the attribute of durability, Love exceéds all these 
xapiopara. And here the AV. improves on the Greek. The 
varied rendering of xarapyeto@az, ‘fail,’ ‘vanish away,’ ‘be done 
away, is more pleasing than the repetition of the same word; 
and the making the first xarapy. a verbal contradiction of 
ovderore mrimre. is effective. 

The repeated etre is depreciatory; it suggests indifference 
as to the existence of gifts of which the use was at best 
temporary. ‘But as to prophesyings, if there be any, they 
shall be done away.’ Excepting Luke xii. 7 and Heb. ii. x4, 
karapyeiv, ‘to put out of action,’ is wholly Pauline in the N.T. 
It is found in all four groups, but is specially common in this 
group of the Pauline Epp. In the LXX, only in Ezra. Three 
prominent yapicpara are taken in illustration of the transitory 
character of the gifts: to have gone through all would have 
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been tedious. And the yAdooa are dropped inv. 9. Obviously, 
they will be ‘rendered idle.’ Tongues were a rapturous mode 
of addressing God; and no such rapture would be needed 
when the spirit was in His immediate presence. But Tongues 
seem to have ceased first of all the gifts. The plur. rpopyretat 
indicates different kinds of inspired preaching; but yvdoas 
(x A, etc.) is a corruption to harmonize with the preceding 
plurals. 


9. Again we have a chiasmus: prophesyings, knowledge 
(v. 8), know, prophesy (9). Both will be done away, for it is 
from a part only, and not from the whole, that we get to know 
anything of the truth, and from a part only that we prophesy. 
We cannot know, and therefore cannot preach, the whole 
truth, but only fragments. Knowledge and prophecy are useful 
as lamps in the darkness, but they will be useless when the 
eternal Day has dawned; 6 yap péAAwv Bios rovruv dvevdeys. 
In both clauses ék pépoug is emphatic. Bishop Butler has 
shown that here complete knowledge even of a part is imposs- 
ible, for we cannot have this until we know its full relation 
to the whole; and, in order to do that, we must have full 
knowledge of the whole, which is impossible.* 


10. ‘But when there shall have come that which is com- 
plete, that which is from a part will be done away’; chiasmus 
again. Obi perventum ad metam Juerit, tune cessabunt adjumenta 
cursus (Calv.). We might have expected St Paul to put it in 
this way, yet he does not. He does not say, ‘But when we 
shall have come to the perfection of the other world,’ etc. He 
is so full of the thought of the Second Advent, that he represents 
the perfection as coming to us. ‘ When it shall have come’; 
then, but not till then. The Apostle is saying nothing about 
the cessation of yapiopara in this life: prophesyings and know- 
ledge might always be useful. All that he asserts is, that 
these things will have no use when completeness is revealed ; 
and therefore they are inferior to Love. Luther renders 76 é& 
peépous, das Stitchwerk. 


In order to make the ‘then and not till then’ clearer, KL, Syrr. 
Chrys. and some other witnesses insert rove before 7d éx pépovs: om. 
NABD*FGP, Latt. Arm. Aeth. Goth., etc. Chrys. points out that it 
is only the partial, fragmentary knowledge that will be done away. 


11. Illustration suggested by 76 réXaov: itis very inadequate, 
but it will serve. The difference between a vjrios and a reAewos 


*’B wépovs is fairly common in both LXX and N.T. Other adverbial 
expressions are dd puépous, which marks a contrast with the whole less 
clearly than éxk #. (2 Cor. i. 14, ii. 5), dvd pépos (xiv. 27), and card pépos 
(Heb. ix. 5). 
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is as nothing compared with the difference between the twilight 
of this world and the brightness of the perfect Day, but it will 
help us to understand this. In order to confirm wv. 8-10, the 
Apostle appeals to personal experience. ‘When I was a child, 
I used to talk, think, and reason as a child: now that I am 
become a man, I have done away with the child’s ways.’ RV. 
has ‘felt’ for ébpdvouvv, which is no improvement on the ‘ under- 
stood’ of AV. A mental process is meant (xi 20, xi1. 3, etc.), 
of which édoyZouny, ‘calculated’ (2 Cor. v. 19, xl. 5, etc.) is a 
development. Loguebar, sapiebam, cogitabam (Vulg.); but ratio- 
cinabar (Beza, Beng.) is better than cogitabam. Comp. Vumera 
annos tuos, et pudebst eadem velle quae volueras puer (Seneca, 


Lp. 27). 


The antithesis between réAevos (11. 6) and vimeos (ui. 1) 1s freq. (xiv. 203 
Eph. iv. 13, 14). The mid. imperf. #uny is not found, except as a doubtful 
reading, in class Grk , but it 1s not rare in later wnters: Gal, i, 10; Matt. 
xx1il. 30, Xxv. 35, 36, 43; Acts xxvii. 37, and perhaps x1. 11. See Veitch, 
p. 200. The perf kxaripynxa indicates a change of state which still con- 
tinues; the emancipation from childish things took place as a matter of 
course, w/tro, iebencer, sene labore (Beng.), and it contmues. 5 

In each case ws virios follows the verb (NAB 17, Vulg. Aeth ), and 
the 5é after 8re is an interpolation (om. N* ABD"); the contrast 1s more 
emphatic without 1t. 


12. Bréropev yap dpre 8. éodarpou év aiviypar. ‘For we see 
at present by means of a mirror in a riddle.’ The ydp confirms 
the preceding illustration ; for as childhood to manhood, so this 
life to the life to come. The argument is a jfortiort. If adults 
have long since abandoned their playthings and primers, how 
much more will the reflected glimpses of truth be abandoned, 
when the whole truth 1s directly seen. Almost certainly, 80° éo-dz- 
Tpov means ‘dy means of a mirror,’ not ‘through a mirror.’ Ancient 
mirrors were of polished metal, and Corinthian mirrors were 
famous; but the best of them would give an imperfect and 
somewhat distorted reflexion, and Corinthian Christians would 
not possess the best (1. 26). To see a friend’s face in a cheap 
mirror would be very different from looking at the friend. This 
world reflects God so imperfectly as to perplex us ; all that we see 
is €v aiviywart. The word occurs nowhere else in the N.T., but 
is freq. in the LXX. Probably Num. xii. 8 is in St Paul’s mind: 
oroua Kata oropa Aadjow airg, ev cider xal od 80 aiviypdrov.* 
Other words for ‘mirror’ are vorrpov and xdrortpov. Comp. 


* This passage led to the Rabbinical tradition that Moses had seen God 
through a clean window, but the Prophets through a dirty one (Bachmann, 
ad loc. p. 409n ). There are two metaphors in Num. xii. 8, which St Paul 
mixes: BAérew év diviywart is somewhat mcongruous. But to condemn ép 
div, as a gloss is a violent expedient. A gloss would have been more 
harmonious with the text. 
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2 Cor. iii. 18. Tertullian wrongly thinks of a window-pane made 
of horn, which is only semi-transparent; per corneum specular. 
But a window with horn or dagis specularis would be diorrpov, not 
ésomtpov. See Smith, D. Anz. i. p. 686. Others explain the dia 
as meaning that in a mirror one seems to see ¢hvough the surface 
to the reflected objects. 

téte S¢ Mpdcwmov mpds mpdowrov, ‘But then (when 1d rédeov 
shall have come) face to face; mpdowrov 7. wp being an adverb 
after BAérouev. The expression 1s Hebraistic, Gen. xxx. 30: 
comp. mp. xara mp. Deut. xxxiv. ro. 

Our knowledge of divine things in this life cannot be direct: 
all comes through the distorting medium of human thought and 
human language, figures, types, symbols, etc. Even those who 
are illumined by the Spirit can give only a few rays of the truth, 
and those not direct, but reflected. Even the Gospel is a riddle, 
compared with the full light of the life to come. Here our 
knowledge is mediate, the result of inference and instruction ; it 
is partial and confused ; a piecemeal succession of broken lights. 
There it will be immediate, complete, and clear; a connected 
and simultaneous illumination. The imperfection of our know- 
ledge, even of revealed truth, is not sufficiently recognized ; and 
hence the rejection of Christianity by so many thoughtful people. 
Christians often claim to know more than it is possible to know. 
They forget how much of the Bible is symbolical. See Goudge, 

. 122, 

: Gptu ywodone ék pepous. In realizing what is true of all of us, 
St Paul returns to his own personal experience ; ‘At present I 
get to know from a part only, but then I shall know in full even 
as I was known also in full, once for all,’ by God from all eternity. 
Or the aorist may refer to Christ’s knowledge of him at his 
conversion. For émvywoxev, which is very frequent in Luke 
(i. 4, V. 22, etc.) and in St Paul (Rom. i. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9, etc), 
see Lightfoot on Col. i. 9, and J. A. Robinson on Eph. i. 17, 
p- 248. It is difficult to believe that here the compound is not 
meant to indicate more complete knowledge than the simple 
verb: but it does not follow from this that the compound always 
does so. In any case, xads xat ereyveoOnv is a bold way of 
expressing the completeness of future illumination; human 
knowledge is to equal (xa@ws, ‘exactly as’) divine. Comp. 
Philo (De Cherub. § 32, p. 159 ;) viv ore COpev yrupildpeba wadrAAov 
} yvwpifowev. In this verse we have yivwoxw in all three voices. 


D* FG, Vulg. Arm. Goth., Tert. Cypr. omit. ydp, but it is well 
attested (§ ABKLP, Copt.). 


18. vuvi 8€ péve. ‘So then, when all the other gifts have 
been reduced to nothing by the glories of the Return, there 
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remain just these three.’ The vvvi is not temporal, but logical, 
and the de expresses the contrast between the transitory gifts just 
mentioned and those here; ‘But, as you see, there abideth’: 
comp. xii. 18, 20; Heb. ix. 26. The singular weve is not a slip 
in grammar: the three virtues are a triplet distinguished by a 
durability which the brilliant yapicpara, so coveted by the 
Corinthians, do not possess; for the triplet will survive the 
Second Advent.* In the progress which is possible in the other 
world there will be room for Faith and Hope, but there will be 
no room for Tongues, prophesyings, healings, or miracles. The 
character which is built upon those three survives death and 
abides in eternity. Goodness is far more enduring, because far 
more akin to God, than the greatest capacities for usefulness. 
Even in this world these gifts are not indispensable. One can 
be a good Christian without Tongues or prophesying ; but one 
cannot be a good Christian without Faith, Hope, and Love. 

petLav S€ tovTwv 4 dydam. ‘And out of these (partitive 
genitive) Love is greater.’ Mentally, perhaps, the Apostle puts Love, 
about which he has said so much, into one class, and the other 
two virtues into another. But, however we explain the com- 
parative (cf. Mt. xxiii. 11), and the simplest explanation is that 
péyotos had become almost obsolete (J. H. Moulton, Gr i. 
p. 78), there is no doubt about the meaning; Love is superior to 
the other two. Why is it superior, seeing that all three are 
eternal? Not perhaps because Faith and Hope concern the 
individual, while Love embraces the whole Christian society : sia 
enim cuigue fides ac spes prodest, caritas ad alios diffunditur 
(Calv.). Rather, Love is the root of the other two; ‘Love 
believeth all things, hopeth all things.’ We trust those whom 
we love, and we hope for what we love. Again, Faith and Hope 
are purely human; or, at most, angelic ; the virtues of creatures. 
Love is Divine. Deus non dicitur fides aut spes absolute, amor 
dicttur (Beng.). 

For the triplet comp. 1 Thess. i. 3, v. 5; Gal. v. 5, 6; Col. 
I. 4, 5; Heb. vi 10-12; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 155 f, Comp. 
also St John’s triplet, Light, Life, and Love. 


_ .* But “when a verb occurs in the 3rd person in an introductory manner 
It is often used in the smgular number, though the subject may be in the 
plural.” Thus ‘what cares these roarers for the name of king?” Yet, even 
without this inversion, two or more kindred subjects may have a singular verb 
(Mark iv. 41; Matt. v. 18, vi. 19), J. H. Moulton, Gr. i. p. 583 Blass, 
§ 1%. 3, § 44. 3. 
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XIV. 1-40. THE SUBJECT OF SPIRITUAL GIFTS 
CONCLUDED. 


In ch. xii. the human body was given as an intsructive 
illustration of a Christian Church. In xiii. it was shown that the 
principle which ought to quicken and regulate every member of 
the Church is love. In xiv. the influence of this principle is 
traced in the selection of the gifts that are most useful to the 
whole body, and also in the manner of employing them. 
Following after love does not impede the desire for special gifts, 
but it regulates it. The love which seeks not its own advantage 
must prefer a gift which benefits all to one which is a delight and 
a help to no one but its possessor. Not that the latter is to be 
despised ; God does not bestow worthless gifts: but it 1s possible 
to mar any gift by misusing it. 

The chapter has four divisions: (1) Prophesying or inspired 
preaching is superior to Tongues, both in reference to believers 
and to unbelievers, 1-25. (2) Regulations for the orderly 
exercise of these two gifts in Christian assemblies, 26-33. (3) 
Regulations respecting women, 34-36. (4) Conclusion of the 
subject, 37-40. 

In the first and main portion of the chapter the superiority 
of inspired preaching to Tongues is stated at once (2-5); and 
this is supported by two series of arguments (6-11 and 14-19) 
connected with two exhortations (12, 13). The whole chapter 
shows that ‘prophesying’ is not the gift of prediction, but that 
of preaching; and that ‘Tongues’ are not foreign languages, 
but a mode of utterance different from all human language. 

The main result of the chapter is that, just as it is love which 
gives value to character and conduct (xiii), so it is love which 
teaches the true value and proper use of the charismata. See 
Zahn, Introd. to N.TZ. i. p. 280. 


Vou ave right in desiving these supernatural gifts, but 
take care that you do so from the right motive; and the 
vight motive ts love. Those gifts which benefit others are to 
be preferred to those which glorify ourselves ; hence inspired 
preaching ts more to be desired than Tongues. In the 
congregation, Tongues (unless interpreted at once) are a 
hindrance to worship. Even the experienced cannot join in 
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devotions which they do not understand, while the inex- 
perienced or the unbelcevers, if any be present, are lost in 
contemptuous amazement. But inspired preaching is a great 
help to all who hear it, whether belteving or unbelreving. 

Unless an interpreter is present, Tongues should be 
exercised in private. In public worshzp, all who are inspired 
to preach may do so tn turn, and the whole Church, including 
themselves, will be the gainer. 

This does not apply to women. So far from preaching, 
they ought not even to ask questions. 

In all matters of public worship decorum and order must 
be studied. 


1 What you have to do, therefore, is persistently to strive to 
make this love your own, while you continue to long to have the 
gifts of the Spirit, and especially to be inspired to preach. 2 For 
he who speaks in a Tongue is speaking, not to men, but to God, 
for no man can understand one who in a state of rapture is 
speaking mystic secrets. %It 1s otherwise with one who is 
inspired to preach: he does speak to men, and to good purpose, 
—words of faith to build them up, words of hope to quicken 
them, words of love to hearten and console. * Not that Tongues 
are useless; one who exercises this gift may build up his own 
spiritual life by it: but the inspired preacher builds up the 
spiritual life of the Church. 5 Now I could wish that you should 
all have the gift of Tongues; but I would greatly prefer that you 
should be inspired to preach, this being far more important, 
unless, of course, the Tongues should at once be interpreted, 
so that the Church may thereby receive spiritual advantage. 
6 But, Brethren, seeing that Tongues without explanation are 
useless, suppose that, when next I visit you, I speak with 
Tongues, what good shall I do you, if I shall fail to explain 
to you some glimpse of the unseen or some knowledge of truth, 
the one to inspire you, the other to instruct you? 7 Why, there 
are instruments which, although lifeless, make a sound,—a pipe, 
for instance, or a harp; yet if they make no distinction in the 
notes, how 1s one to know the tune which the pipe or the harp is 
playing? ®A trumpet-blast is a still stronger instance: if that 
gives an uncertain sound, who will get ready for battle? It is 
just the same with you: if with your tongue you do not make 
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intelligible speech, how is one to know what you are saying? 
For you might as well be saying it to the winds. 1 Well, then, 
if I show that I do not understand the meaning of the language 
used, the person who speaks to me will conclude that I talk 
gibberish, just as from my point of view he is talking gibberish 
to me; and we both wish that we could talk to some advantage. 
12 Tt is just the same with you: seeing that you are so enthusiastic 
for inspirations, let it be for the spiritual advantage of the Church 
that you seek to abound in them. 1% Therefore he that speaks in 
a ‘Tongue should pray that he may be able to interpret what he 
utters. For if Iam praying in a Tongue, it is quite true that 
my spirit is praying, but my understanding is doing no good. 
15 What does that imply? I must go on praying with the sprit, 
that, of course, for my own sake: but for the sake of others I 
must pray with the understanding also. I must sing with the 
spirit, but I must sing with the understanding also. 1 Else, 
suppose that you are blessing God in ecstasy, how is he who 
has no experience of such things to say the Amen at your giving 
of thanks, seeing that he does not know what you are saying? 
17 For although you are giving thanks beautifully, yet the other is 
getting no spiritual advantage. 48I thank God I have the gift 
of Tongues in a higher degree than all of you. 49 Nevertheless, 
in public worship I would rather speak five words with my under- 
standing, and thereby give others also some solid instruction, 
than thousands and thousands of words in an ecstatic Tongue. 

20 My brethren, do not behave as if you were still children in 
mind: and it is childish to prefer what glitters to what does 
good. Of course, in jealousy and ill-will be children, nay, be 
very babes; but in mind behave as full-grown men. In the 
great Prophet of the old Covenant it stands written that, because 
Israel would not obey God’s word spoken in language which 
they could understand, thay would be punished in being conquered 
by Assyrians whose language they could not understand, and 
that even this sign would fail to teach them obedience. 
22 This shows us that unintelligible Tongues are a sign, not of 
course to those who believe, but to those who fail to do so; 
while inspired preaching is for the benefit, not of those who do 
not believe, but of those who do. *8 Consequently, if, when you 
all meet together in one place for public worship, you one after 
another do nothing but speak with Tongues, and there come in 
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those who have no experience of such things,—and still more so 
if unbelievers come in,—will they not say that you must be mad? 


24 Whereas, if one after another you utter inspired teaching, and 
there comes in an unbeliever,—and still more so if an inexperi- 


enced brother comes in,~-by preacher after preacher he 1s con- 
vinced of his sinfulness, his heart is searched, *1ts secret evils 
are revealed to him, and the blessed result will be that he 
humbles himself before God and man, and from that moment 
proclaims that, little as he thought so till then, it is God who is 
with you. 

26 Flow then does the matter stand, Brethren? Whenever 
you meet together for worship, each of you is ready to manifest 
some gift,—to sing a song of praise, to give instruction, to reveal 
a truth, to utter a Tongue, or to interpret one. By all means 
exercise the gifts with which you have been endowed, always 
provided that they are exercised to build up the spiritual life of 
others and not to glonfy yourselves. 2’ If those who speak with 
Tongues are preferred, let only two, or at most three, speak in 
any one meeting, and one at a time, and let one interpreter serve 
for each. * But if no interpreter be present, let whoever has 
this gift be silent in public worship, and exercise it in private 
between himself and God. * And of those who are inspired to 
preach, let two or three speak in each meeting, and let the rest of 
them exercise the gift of discernment as to what is being spoken. 
89 But if a revelation be made to one of those who thus sit 
listening, let the preacher give place to him. %! For he cam stop 
and be silent, and in this way it will be in the power of all of 
the inspired to preach one by one, so that all, whether inspired 
or not, may learn something and be quickened. %? Yes, he can 
stop: an inspired man’s spirit is under the inspired man’s control, 
for the God who inspires him is a God, not of turbutence, but of 
peace. This holds good of all the assemblies of His people. 

8¢'When I say that all in turn may preach, I do not include 
your wives. They must keep silence in the assemblies. Uvtter- 
ance, whether in a Tongue or in preaching, is not allowed to 
them, for this would violate the rule of subjection which has been 
imposed upon them since the Fall. 85 Even their asking questions, 
which might seem to be compatible with subjection, cannot be 
allowed in the assemblies. Let them ask their own husbands at 
home, and the husbands can ask in the assembly. It is shameful 
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for a woman to speak there. %¢ Perhaps you think that you have 
the right to do as you please in such matters. What? are you 
the Mother-Church, or the only Church, that you make such 
claims ?P 

87 Jf any one claims to be inspired as a preacher or in any 
other way, let him give evidence of his inspiration by recognizing 
that what I am writing to you is inspired; it is the Lord’s 
command. %But if any one fails to recognize this, I have no 
more to say. God deals with such. °8So then, my Brethren, 
the sum of the whole discussion is this. Long earnestly to be 
inspired to preach, and if any one has the gift of Tongues, do 
not forbid him to use it. But let everything be done in accord- 
ance with natural feelings of propriety as well as established 
rule. 


1. Avdxete rhy dydany, Lnrdoire 3€ Ta tvevpatind. This verse 
looks back to xii. 31, and sums up the two preceding chapters. 
The Corinthians are to follow with persistence (Rom. ix 30, 31, 
xiv. 19; 1 Thess. v. 15, etc.) ‘the more excellent way,’ and to 
desire with intensity (xil. 31, xiv. 39; 2 Cor. xi. 2; Gal. iv. 17) 
supernatural gifts ; but (more than all the rest) that they may be 
inspired to preach. The iva is definitive, not telic. For the other 
meaning of {yAoty, ‘boil with envy and hatred,’ comp. xii. 4. 
Love is a grace, which all Christians by earnest endeavour can 
attain. Prophesying, Tongues, etc. are gzfts, which may be 
eagerly desired, but which no amount of effort can secure. 
Those alone receive them to whom they are given (xil. 11). The 
Apostle assures them that his praise of love does not mean that 
the gifts are to be despised. But no man is made morally the 
better by a gift, for character depends upon personal effort. Vet 
the gifts may be instruments of personal improvement, as well as 
of service to others, although the latter is of higher importance: 
hence padArov 8 va wpopyredynre. For Cydotre see Mayor ony 
Jas. iv. 2, p. 128.* 


2. ‘For he who speaketh in a Tongue, not to men doth he 
speak, but to God, for no man heareth him (to any purpose). 
This meaning of dxovevy comes out clearly in comparing Acts 
ix, 7 and xxii. 9. In the one place the men hear the voice; in 
the other they did not hear the voice of Him who was speaking 
to Saul, ze. they heard a sound but did not hear it as words 


* Magna dtstantia est inter res temporales et spirttales: temporales enim, 
cum non habentur, multum desiderantur ; si vero habeantur, fastidiunt atque 
vilescunt: spivitales autem, cum non habentur, minus destderantur ; cum vero 
habentur, magis magisque destdertum in nobis accendunt (Atto of Vercelli). 


20 
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addressed to any one. Also in the story of Babel; Svyxéwpev 
éxel abrav THv yAGocay, tva py axovowow Exactos THy dwviv Tod 
mAnaotov (Gen. x. 7; comp. xl. 23). Verse after verse shows 
that speaking in foreign languages cannot be meant. Tongues 
were used in communing with God, and of course this was good 
for those who did so (v. 4). ‘Tongues were a sort of spiritual 
soliloquy addressed partly to self, partly to Heaven. Compare 
the proverb, Sidi canit et Musis It is equally clear that otdets 
dxove. does not mean that Tongues were inaudible, or that no 
one listened to them, but that no one found them intelligible. 
One might as well have heard nothing. 

mvevpate S€ hadet puotypia. ‘As it is in the spirit that he 
speaketh what are in effect mysteries.’ Explanatory use of de, 
not uncommon after a negative, but in v. 4 without a negative. 
‘In the spirit,’ but not ‘with the understanding’ (v. 14), and 
therefore unintelligible to others. Mvorjpiov in the N.T. com- 
monly means ‘truth about God, once hidden, but now revealed.’ 
In this sense it is very common in St Paul: see Lightfoot on 
Col. i. 26 and Swete on Mark iv. 11; Beet on x Cor. iii. 4, 
p. 40. Mysteries must be revealed to be profitable; but in the 
case of Tongues without an interpreter there was no revelation, 
and therefore no advantage to the hearers. See Hatch, Zssays 
in Bibl. Grk. pp. 57f. 


3. 6 8é mpopyredwy. ‘Whereas he who exerciseth the gift of 
prophesying does speak to men, what is in effect edification and 
exhortation and consolation.’ With Aare oikodopy comp. xpiya 
éoOies and rotro pov éorl 7d oda (xi. 24, 29): in each case ‘ what 
is 12 effect’ is the meaning. The metaphorical sense of oixodo7, 
‘building up the spiritual life,’ is peculiar to St Paul in the N.T., 
in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., and Eph.: elsewhere (Matt. xxiv. 1; 
Mark xiii. 1, 2) of actual buildings or edifices. ITapaxryors, ‘a 
calling near,’ 1s sometimes ‘supplication’ (2 Cor. viii. 4), 
‘exhortation’ (Phil. il. 1), ‘consolation’ (2 Cor. i. 4-7) or a 
combination of the last two, ‘encouragement’ (Heb. vi. 18, 
xii. 5). ‘Exhortation’ or ‘encouragement’ 1s right here. ‘Con- 
solation’ or ‘comfort’ must be reserved for wapapyv6éa, which 
occurs nowhere else in the N.T.; in the LXX, Wisd. xix. 12. 
But in Phil. i. x we have zapapv6tov coupled with wrapaxAnors, 
and in 1 Thess. ii. rr we have rapaxaXoivres kal rapapvbovpmevor 
Prophesying was the power of seeing and making known the 
nature and will of God, a gift of insight into truth and of power 
in imparting it, and hence a capacity for building up men’s 
characters, quickening their wills, and encouraging their spirits. 
The three are co-ordinate: not build up by quickening and 
encouraging, nor build up and quicken in order to encourage, 
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Compare Barnabas= ‘son of prophecy’ = vids mapaxAycews (Acts 
iv. 36). Lxhortatio tollit tarditatem, adhortatio timiditatem. See 
W. E. Chadwick, Zhe Pastoral Teaching of St Paul, ch. ix. ; 
Weinel, St Paul, 113 f. 


4. & \ahdv yhdoon éauTdv oikodopet. By communing with 
God in supernatural language the man who spoke in a Tongue 
built up himself. But, as Chrysostom says, What a difference 
between one person and the Church! Although there is no 
tiv betore éxxAnoiay, ‘the Church’ is nearer the meaning than 
‘a Church’ or ‘a congregation’; yet either of the latter is ad- 
missible. See Alford and Ellicott, ad Joc. But there is no 
sarcasm ; se ipsum aedificat, ut ipse quidem putat,; sibi placet. 
Revera autem neminem cedificat. 


In both wv. 2 and wv. 4, D E with Arm. and other authorities have y\deo- 
gas for yAwoon. Some (AE KL) insert r@ before Oce@ in wv. 2, but here 
none insert r#y before éxxAnciav. 


5. Oédw Se mavtas Spds Aadetw yXdooats, paddov Se tva mpopy- 
reUnte. The change from the infinitive to iva is perhaps meant 
to make the wish more intense; but this is sufficiently expressed 
by the pa@Ador. See J. H. Moulton, Gz p. 208. Nowhere else 
does St Paul use 6éAw iva, but it is not rare (Matt. vii. 12; Mark 
vi. 25, ix 30; Luke vi. 31; John xvii. 24): in such cases the 
telic force is lost, and the ta gives the object of the wish. 
‘Now I wish that all of you might speak with Tongues, yet I 
wish still more that ye should prophesy ; as (dé as in w, 2) greater 
is he,’ etc. The ‘for’ of AV. is a little too pronounced, but is 
defensible, even without ydp for dé: see below. The Corinthians 
are exhorted xe, pracpostero zelo, quod praccipium est minoribus 
postponant (Calv.). As M. Aurelius (vili. 59) says, “‘Men are 
made for one another.” As for the unsatisfactory ones, “either 
teach them better or put up with them.” 

The apodosis (ri ipas dpeArjow ;) is placed between two pro- 
tases, which are co-ordinate, the second, on the negative side, 
being complementary to the first, on the positive side; ‘If I 
come speaking with Tongues, instead of speaking either in the 
way of revelation,’ etc. 

éxtds el ph Steppyvevy. Pleonastic combination of éxrés ef and 
ei py: ‘with this exception, unless he interpret’; comp. xv. 2; 
r Tim. v. 19. The man who spoke in a Tongue might also have 
the gift of interpreting Tongues, and sz accedat interpretatio, jam 
ertt prophetia (Calv.). The dca- in diepunvevew may indicate either 
‘being a go-between’ or ‘thoroughness.’ One who interprets his 
own words intervenes between unintelligible utterance and the 
hearers : comp. 13, 27, Xl. 30. 
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petfay 5€ (SN ABP, Copt.) is to be preferred to melfwv yap (DF KL, 
Latt Syrr. Arm. Aeth.). W2sz forte interpretetur (Vulg.), ‘unless possibly 
he should interpret,’ 1s not exact: this would require é4v. Omit forte: the 
ef intimates that his interpreting decides the point. It would be known 
that he possessed the gift of interpretation. On éxrds ed ua) see Deissmann, 
Bible Studs, p. 118, and on eé with the subjunctive see J. H. Moulton, 
Gr.1 p. 187, and Ellicott on 1 Cor. 1x. 11, where some good texts have 
Geplowyev. This is the only sure instance in the N.T., and 1t means that 
his subsequent interpretation 1s regarded as quite possible. 


6. The first of a series of three arguments, drawn from their 
experience of him as a teacher. They are hoping to see him 
again. What good would he do them, if all that they got from 
him was ecstatic language, in which he excelled, but which they 
would not understand. To do them good he must speak in- 
telligible language, of which he gives four examples in pairs that 
correspond: revelation is imparted by inspired preaching, and 
knowledge by doctrine, t¢. dmroxdAvfis and yvdous are the 
internal gifts of which mpodyrefa and dda, are the external 
manifestation.* ‘The éy expresses the form in which the Aarciv 
takes place. Dionysius of Alexandria seems to have had this 
passage in his mind in famous criticism of the Johannine 
writiags (Hus. 4.2. vil. xxv. 26). 

‘But, as it is (seeing that without interpretation there can 
be no general edification), if I should come unto you (xvi. 3) 
speaking in Tongues, what shall I profit you (Gal. v. 2)? What 
shall I profit you, unless I should speak to you either in the way 
of revelation?’ etc. See the paraphrase above. 


voy (N ABD* FGP) rather than ywi(EKL). The vOp is logical, as 
in v. II, vii. 14, xii, 18, 20, and as yuvl in xiu. 13, not temporal; and in 
the construction of the veise rl judas wd. 1s virtually repeated. ‘Teaching,’ 
the act of giving instruction,’ is better than ‘doctrine’ (AV.) for ddax7 : 
‘doctrine’ would be é:dackadla (Eph. iv. 14; Col. ii, 223; 1 Tim. i. 10, 
etc.). But the distinction is not always observed. 


7. Second argument, from the sounds of inanimate instru- 
ments. What use would they be, if the notes were indistinguish- 
able? The aidAds (here only in N.T.) and «Odpa (Rev. xiv. 2) 
are given as representatives of all wind and stringed instruments. 
They were the commonest in use at banquets, funerals, and 
religious ceremonies. The music must be different, if it is to 
guide people to be joyous, or sorrowful, or devout. Soulless 
instruments can be made to speak a language, but not if all the 
notes are alike. 

‘Yet things without life giving a voice, whether pipe or harp, 
if they should give no distinction to the sounds, how shall be 

* Thus Origen says, mpogyrela dor t dia Adyou r&v ddavdy onpayrich 


yrdots. didaxh éorly 6 els rods oddods Staveuduevos Sidarkadixds NGyos (JTS. 
X. 37, Pp. 36). See Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, pp. 200f. 
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known what is piped and what is harped?’ AV. has ‘sound’ 
for both dwvy and fédyyos, and both AV. and RV. ignore the 
repetition of the rd. Except for Rom. x. 18, @@cyyous might 
be translated ‘notes.’ Perhaps, as in Gal. iil. 15, the Gyuws 1s 
attracted out of its place, and the sentence 1s meant to run— 
‘Inanimate things, although giving a voice, yet, unless,’ etc. 
"Awvyos occurs Wisd. xiii. 17, xiv. 29, but nowhere else in N.T. 


In Judith xiv. 9 we have gwxev dwvjv, and in Wisd. xix. 18, dozep év 
Warryply Pbdyyou ToD pvOuod Td Bvopa Siadrddooovew. For trols Pbdyyous 
(NA DEKLP, Vulg.), B, de Arm., Ambrst. have ¢@déyyou, and for 6g 
(NABD*), EF LP have d5¢. See Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. xiv. 2, xviii. 22 
for gw, of musical sound; and Rom. ui, 22, x. 12 for duac7rod} as meaning 
‘distinction’ and not ‘interval’ (d:dornua). But m music the difference of 
meaning is not great. 


8. Another and stronger illustration. Of all musical sounds 
the military trumpet is the most potent, and far clearer than pipe 
or lyre. If sound is to be a signal, it must differ from other 
sounds, 

‘For if a trumpet also should give an uncertain voice, who 
will make ready for battler?’* The context makes ‘battle’ more 
probable than ‘war.’ In Homer and Hesiod the meaning of 
‘battle’ is commonest (//. vii. 174 of a duel), in class. Grk. that 
of ‘war.’ Cf Num. x. 9; Jer. 1. 42; Ezek. vii. 14. In the 
Synoptists, ‘war’ is the better translation. In Jas. iv. 1 moAenou 
kat paxac means bitter quarrels between individuals. Compare 
Clem. Rom. Cor. 46. On military signals with trumpets see 
Smith, Dict. Ant. ‘Exercitus,’ i. p. 801; ‘Tuba,’ il p. gor.’ 
For ddyAos see the unmarked graves, ra pvnpeia ra ddynAa (Luke 
xi. 44): the word is found nowhere else in N.T. and is rare in 
LXX. Here, ddndov odd. pov. is the right order, and also the 
most effective. 


9. If the military trumpet is more potent than pipe or lyre, 
still more expressive is the human tongue; but that also can 
produce sounds which convey no meaning. 

‘So also ye, unless by means of the tongue ye give speech 
that is distinct, how shall it be known what is spoken?’ The 
tongue here means the organ of speech, not the ecstatic Tongue, 
which never gave eVonpov Acyov, but rather what was donpor, 
excepting to one who had the gift of interpretation. Evonpos 
(here only, but classical) means ‘ well-marked,’ ‘ definite,’ ‘ signifi- 
cant.’ Origen suggests that this text intimates that the obscure 


* Here ‘make ready’ or ‘make preparations’ is better than ‘prepare 
himself.’ The intransitive use of the middle is older and more common than 
the reflexive. Undoubted instances of the reflexive are rare in the N T., 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 156. The xal may be ‘even’; ‘For if even a 
trumpet.’ 
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portions of Scripture, such as the account of the sacrifices in 
Leviticus and of the Tabernacle in Exodus, ought not to be read 
in public worship, unless some one explains their meaning. _ 

Zceabe yap eis dépa Aahodvres. ‘For ye will be speaking into 
the air’—to the winds. The periphrastic tense indicates the 
lasting condition to which the unintelligible speaker is reduced. 
Compare dépa Spur, ix. 26; also Wisd. 1x. 11, 12: except in 
Wisd., djp is rare inthe LXX.* Zw fac ne ventis verba profundam 
(Lucr. iv. 932). 


10. Third argument, from the sounds of human language. 
Speech is useless to the hearer, unless he understands it. 
roradTa, el TUXOL, yévn huvdy .. . Kal obdev dpwvov. ‘There 
are, it may be, so many kinds of voices (Gen. x1. 1, 7) in the 
world, and no kind (of course) is voiceless’ (xii. 2; Acts vill. 32). 
But here ddwvos does not mean ‘dumb’ but, what may be worse, 
‘unintelligible.’ Voiceless voice, z.¢. meaningless sound, had 
better be inaudible; it is mere distracting noise. This was just 
the case with Tongues in a congregation without an interpreter. 
Wetstein gives many examples of ei rvyou, ‘if it so happens,’ or 
‘I dare say.’ It implies that the number is large, but that the 
exact number does not matter: ‘There are, I dare say, ever so 
many kinds.’ For éy xéopw without the article, ‘in existence,’ 
comp. viii. 4; 2 Cor.v.19.f Probably yévos is to be understood 
with ovdév: to say that nothing is without a voice of some kind 
would hardly be true. But the Vulg. takes it so; mzhzl sine voce 
est; nihil horum mutum (Calv.), nihil est mutum (Beza); which 
moreover destroys the oxymoron in ¢wv7 ddwvos: comp. xdpis 
dyapis, Bios dBuos or aBiwros, ydyos adyapos, tAodros dadovros. 
Nullum genus vocum vocis expers is better. Speech without 
meaning is a contradiction in terms. 
No doubt éorly (KL, Chrys. Thdrt.) is a grammatical correction of 
eicly (RNABDEFGP); but the plural is deliberate, to emphasize the 
number of different kinds, A few authorities insert rq@ before kéopw, avrdy 


after obdév, and éorly after &pwvov: in all cases N* A B P with other wit- 
nesses omit. 


11. All kinds of languages met at commercial Corinth with 
its harbours on two seas, and difference of language was a 
frequent barrier to common action. Moreover, it was well 
known how exasperating it could be for two intelligent persons 
to be unintelligible to one another. Yet the Corinthians were 


* The rare compounds, depoBarety and depoxuerpety do not illustrate this 
expression : they suggest vagueness rather than futility. 

t év odpayy, év otk, év mddrer, év éxxrnola, él is are similar phrases: 
in such cases the idea is definite enough without the article. There was a 
tendency, apparent in the papyri, to drop the article after a preposition. 
J. H. Moulton, Gr. p. 82, and on el réxo, p. 196. 
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introducing these barriers and provocations into Christian wor- 
ship, and all for the sake of display ! 

éav ouv py €idG . . . év enot BdpBapos. ‘Unless, therefore, I 
know the meaning of the voice, I shall be to him who speaks to 
me a barbarian, and he who speaks will in my estimation bea 
barbarian.’ The second result 1s more obvious than the first; 
but the Apostle assumes that the foreigner sees quite plainly that 
his words are not understood. Comp. Rom. i. 14; Col. ill. 11; 
Acts xxviil. 2, 4. BdpBapos, hke ‘gibberish,’ is probably meant 
to imitate unintelligible sounds. AV., with DE FG, Latt. Syrr. 
Copt. Arm., Chrys., omits the é before éuof: ‘unto me.’ Com- 
pare Hdt. i. 158; Ovid, Zvist. v. 10, 11 3; and see J. H. Moulton, 
p. 103. 

12. otws Kai Gets... tva meprooedyte. ‘So also ye (z. 9), 
seeing that ye are earnestly desirous of spiritual manifestations 
(enthusiastic after spirits), let it be for the edifying of the Church 
that ye seek to abound.’ The Corinthians were eager for these 
brilliant charismata. St Paul does not blame them, but charges 
them to have a right motive for desiring them, viz. the building 
up of others rather than their own gratification. Origen says 
that the way to increase one’s charismata is to use them for the 
good of others: otherwise the gifts may wane. Cf. Philo, De 
Decalogo, 105. For otras see vi. 5, Viil. 12; for fnAwrai, Gal. 
i. 14; Acts xxil. 3; for wvevydrov in this sense, xll. 105; for the 
inversion of order for the sake of emphasis, 1. 5, vil. 17 ; Rom. 
xii. 3. Some would translate ; ‘For the edifying of the Church 
seek (them), that ye may abound (in them).’ This is not so 
probable as the other. There is perhaps a touch of irony or of 
rebuke in ‘seeing that ye are so eager for.’ This exhortation 
closes the first series of arguments. The next verse (13) is a 
corollary from mpds ryv oikodouyv . . ., and leads to the second 
series. 


18. Awd & dahav yddooy mpocevxdcbw tva Breppnvedy. ‘It 
follows from this (xii. 3; Gal. iv. 31, etc.) that he who speaks 
in a Tongue should pray that he may interpret,’ ze. have the 
gift of interpretation also. This prayer might precede or follow 
the ecstatic speech. The verse does not necessarily mean ‘Let 
him in his ecstasy pray that he may be allowed to interpret’; 
still less, ‘Let him in his ecstasy pray in such a way as to make 
his utterance intelligible.’ It was characteristic of glossolalia 
that the speaker could not make his speech intelligible; and 
apparently he had no control over the sounds that he uttered, 
although he could abstain from uttering them. It does not 
follow that, because we have rpove’ywuat yAdooy in v. 14, there- 
fore yAdooy is to be understood with rpocevyécfw in v. 13: 
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yAéoon is indispensable in v, 14. Avd is found in all groups of 
the Pauline Epp., except the Pastorals, and is specially frequent 
in this group. 


14. First argument of the second series. The gift of Tongues 
is inferior to other gifts, because in it the reason has no control ; 
and the Apostle has misgivings about devotions in which the 
reason has no part (v. 19). Strange that Corinthians should 
need to be told that intellect is not to be ignored, but ought to 
be brought to full development (v. 20) “ Feeling is a precious 
gift; but when men parade it and give way to it, it is weakness 
instead of strength” (F. W Robertson, Corinthians, p. 228). 

éav yap mpocedxonor yhdoop. ‘For if ever I pray in a 
Tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful,’ 
because it does no good to others. There is no oixodouyH for 
the congregation, because what he utters is not framed by his 
intellect to convey any meaning to them. Hilary says that 
Latins sometimes sang Greek songs for the mere pleasure of 
the sound, without understanding what they sang. Note that 
it is the wvedya, not the Yvy7, that prays; and prayer here 
includes praise and thanksgiving. The preacher’s fruit is to be 
sought in the hearer’s progress, not in his own delight or in their 
admiration ot his gift. Aristotle (27%. /Vic. Iv. ul. 33) speaks of 
Ta KaAG Kal &kapia, Objects of beauty which do not pay, though 
they delight all and dignify the possessor. For vots see Luke 
xxiv. 45; Rev. xiii. 18, xvi. 9. 


15. ri ody éoriv; ‘What then is the outcome?’ How do we 
stand after this discussion (v. 26; Rom. iil. 9, vi. 15; Acts 
XXi. 22) as to the conditions of being of use to others in one’s 
devotions? Unreasoning emotionalism will not do. ‘I will 
pray with the spirit (that of course); but I will pray with the 
understanding also,’ so as to be able to edify others: ‘I will 
sing praise with the spint, but,’ etc. There is no thought here 
of liturgical music; it is the individual spontaneously using a 
special gift in the congregation ; “impromptu utterance of sacred 
song” (Beet). Comp. Eph. v. 19; Col. iii. 16: WdAAw originally 
meant playing on a stringed instrument; then singing to the 
harp or lyre; finally, singing without accompaniment, especi- 
ally singing praise—rq@ xupiw, rd dévopart abrod xr.A. It is 
possible that the ecstatic utterances sometimes took the form 
of an inarticulate chant, songs without intelligible words or 
definite melody. Compare Wahare ovverds (Ps. xlvii. 8). 


16. Second argument. Tongues are a stumbling-block to 
the ungifted, for ineffable emotion is a hindrance rather than a 
help to those who witness it. 
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‘For else, if ever thou art blessing God in spirit,’ ze. thanking 
Him in ecstasy, ‘how shall he who occupies the place of the 
ungified say the (usual) Amen after thy giving of thanks, seeing 
that he knows not what thou art saying?’ You may be engaged 
in the highest kind of devotion, zodilissima species orandi (Beng.), 
but it conveys no meaning to those who cannot interpret the 
language used. It is obvious that evxapioria here cannot mean 
the Eucharist. The minister at that service would not speak in 
a Tongue. Nor is it probable that in ‘the Amen’ there is in- 
direct reference to the Eucharist. The use of the responsive 
Amen at the end of the prayers, and especially of the reader’s 
doxology, had long been common in the synagogues (Neh. v. 13, 
vill, 6; x Chron. xvi. 36; Ps. cvi. 48), and had thence passed 
into the Christian Church, where it at once became a prominent 
feature (Justin M. Agol. i. 65; Tertul. De Spectac. 25; Cornelius 
Bishop of Rome in Eus. AZ. vi. xlni. 19; Chrys. ad Joc), 
especially at the end of the consecration prayer in the Eucharist. 
So common did it become at the end of every prayer in Christian 
worship that the Jews, it is said, began to abandon it; Jerome 
says that it was like thunder. The Rabbis gave similar instruc- 
tions about the idurys: the language should be such as he can 
understand. Hastings, DCG. 1. p. 51, DZB.1i. p. 80; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, p. 226, In the LXX the Hebrew word is 
retained in the responsive passages (Neh. v. 13, vil. 6; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 36; 1 Esdr. ix. 47; Tobit vill. 8), but in the Psalms and 
elsewhere it is translated yevecro. The Vulgate has fiat in the 
Psalms, elsewhere ‘Amen,’ It is evident from this passage that 
a great deal of the service was extempore, and both the Didache 
and Justin show that this continued for some time. Apparently 
the prophets had more freedom in this respect than others. 
For éri see Phil. i. 3; 1 Thess. ii. 7. 

The precise meaning of both roros and ididrys is uncertain. 
But it is unlikely that at this early period, when the Christians 
in each town met for common worship in private houses, there 
was a portion of the room set apart for the ididra., or that these 
were laymen as distinct from officials. No clearly marked dis- 
tinctions had as yet been drawn between ministers and laity. 
In Acts iv. 13 (see Knowling’s note), ‘without special training,’ 
‘uneducated,’ seems to be the meaning, and in 2 Cor. xi. 6 the 
Apostle probably means that he was not a trained orator or 
professional speaker. Here ‘unlearned’ or ‘inexperienced’ may 
be the meaning; but RV. margin is probably right; ‘ without 
gifts,’ ze. having no gift of Tongues, or of interpretation, or of 
prophesying. It would therefore be somewhat like dpdyros, 
‘uninitiated.’ Tyndale and Coverdale have ‘laye people’ in 
Acts and ‘unlearned’ here. In any case the Apostle’s argument 
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is clear. It would be dromwov that one who has a place in public 
worship should be prevented from joining in it, owing to the 
language used being unintelligible. Tongues were not given to 
encourage vanity, or to hinder the devotions of others. Wetstein 
gives abundant illustrations of the different meanings of iduirys: 
see also Suicer on both idwrys and “Apyv. Conybeare and 
Howson explain iddérys as one “who takes no part in the 
particular matter in hand”—an outsider, uadethezligt. 

evhoyis (NA BODE P) rather than edAoyjoys (FG KL, Latt. denedex- 


eras), and mvedyare (R* AF G17, Vulg Syrr. Arm.) rather than év avev- 
pare (BD) or rg wv. (KL, Chrys.), or év rq av. (P). 


17. od pév yap kahds edyapiorets. The od is emphatic, evyap- 
woreis is synonymous with the preceding evAoyys, and there is 
perhaps a touch of irony in the xadds: ‘Thy beautiful thanks- 
giving is quite lost on the poor idwrys.’? Or the cards may 
mean, ‘Do not think that I consider Tongues to be worthless ; 
God’s gifts, 1f rightly used, are always valuable to the receiver ; 
dut Tongues are no good to the ungifted hearer.’ Note ddAd 
instead of 8¢ after pév, intensifying the contrast; ‘but none 
the less.’ 


18. Third argument, from his own case; comp. zw. 6, iv. 6, 
ix. If, xt. 1-3. He, if any one, has a right to speak with 
Tongues in the congregation, yet he will not. He knows what 
he is talking about; he is not depreciating a gift of which he 
has no experience. In xi. 1 he spoke hypothetically of pos- 
sessing this gift. Here he says plainly that he possesses it with 
greater intensity than all of them, which perhaps implies that 
the fact was not generally known, because he exercised the gift 
in private. Here we have strong evidence that Tongues are 
not foreign languages. He does not say that he speaks ‘in 
more tongues’; and he could use his understanding in speaking 
Latin or Syriac just as much as in speaking Greek. In saying 
that the man who was most richly endowed with this gift was 
one who abstained from using it in public, he perhaps hints 
that those who were not greatly endowed were the people who 
gave themselves most airs about it. 

eUxapioT® TO Ged. This cannot refer to the Eucharist, and 
to some extent confirms the view that wv. 16, 17 do not. 

mdvrwy spay paddov. The emphatic position of zdvrwv 
perhaps means ‘more than all of you put together’: but ‘more 
than any of you’ is sufficient for the argument. The omission 
of ért before wdvrwy raises the second sentence in importance, 
making it co-ordinate instead of dependent. How “perfectly 
sane and sober” the Apostle is in all this is well pointed out 
by Weinel, St Paul, pp. 142 f. 
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The AV. inserts ‘my’ before ‘God,’ with KL, Vulg. But nearly all 
other authorities omit. It is more difficult to decide between ydwooy 
(RNA DEFG 17, Latt. Arm ) and yAdooas (BK LP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. 
Chrys. Thdrt.). But AeAd (8 BD E P 17, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) 1s to be 
preferred to \akGv (KL, Chrys. Thdrt.), which 1s a conection arising from 
the absence of 671. The omission of uaAdov 18 curious , omzuz2m vestrum 
lingua loguor (Vulg. df) A omits \aAG; ‘I give thanks in a Tongue.’ 


19. GAG év xkAnola. ‘But (whatever I may do in private) 
in an assembly I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing.” For dékw... %, ‘I prefer,’ comp. 2 Mac. xiv. 42; the use 
is Classical (Hom. // i. 117), and is found in papyri (Deissmann, 
Light, p. 179): and Nadfjoar rather than Aadeiv, because of the 
definite number of words spoken on the contemplated occasion. 
Karnxjoo (Rom. ii. 18; Gal. vi. 6; Luke i. 4) implies thorough 
instruction by word of mouth; of what is sounded down into the 
ear. The verb in N.T. is found m Paul and Luke only. La 
Rochefoucauld (AWax. 142) contrasts the grands esprits who 
convey much meaning in few words with those who have 
don de beaucoup parler et de rien dire.* 


20. This verse is better taken as the beginning of a new 
portion of the subject rather than as the conclusion of what 
precedes. It opens affectionately. Comp. x. 14; Rom. x. 1; 
Gal. 1. 15, vi. 1; x Thess. v. 25: in each case the opening 
"AdeAgoé makes a fresh start. 

‘Brethren, do not prove children in your minds, but in 
jealousy of one another show yourselves (not merely children 
but) babes: in your minds (Prov. vil. 7, ix. 4) prove full-grown 
men’; z.¢ ‘Play the part of babies, if you like, in freedom from 
malice: but in common sense try to act like grown-up people.’ 
A severe rebuke to those who prided themselves on their intellig- 
ence. Children prefer what glitters and makes a show to what 
is much more valuable; and it was childish to prefer ecstatic 
utterance to other and far more useful gifts.t Nowhere else in 
N.T. does dpevés occur, but in LXX it is frequent in Proverbs 
in the phrase évdejs ppevaiv, which St Paul may have in his mind. 
AV. and RV. are probably right in translating xaxia ‘ malice’ or 
‘maliciousness,’ rather than ‘wickedness’ or ‘vice,’ in all the 
places in which it occurs in St Paul (v. 8; Rom. i. 29; Eph. 
iv. 31; Col. iii. 8; Tit. iii. 3, where it is jomed with p@dves). In 

* On this verse Erasmus remarks; ‘‘They chant nowadays in our 
churches what is an unknown tongue and nothing else, while you will not 
hear a sermon once in six months tellmg people to amend their lives. 
Modern church music is so constructed that the congregation cannot hear 
one distinct word. The choristers themselves do not understand what they 
are singing” (Froude, Lzfe and Letters of Hrasmts, p. 117)+ 

t Repuerascere nos et apostolus jubet secundum deum, ut malitza infantes 
per simplicitatem, tta demum sapientes senstbus (Text. Adv. Valent. 2). 
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1 Pet. ii. x (see Hort) it is joined with dros, POdvo1, and xara- 
AaAwat. In class. Grk. xaxia in the moral sense is opposed to 
dpery, and is vice of any kind, but especially cowardice. Later 
it comes to mean maliciousness and ill-will; often in the Testa- 
ments of the XII. Patriarchs; Symeon iv. 6; Zabulon viii. 5; 
Gad vi. 7; and especially Benjamin viil. 1; drodpare tHv Kaxiay, 
tov dOdvov kal tHv pcadeAdiav. See 2 Mac. iv. 4. Everywhere 
in St Paul the Vulgate has madc#ia, and even in Matt. vi. 34; but 
in Acts viii. 22 neguitia. Nymafew occurs nowhere else in the 
Bible: comp. xili. 11; Rom. xvi. 19. 


21. év TH vouw yeypamrar. ‘In the Law it stands written.’ 
The reference is to Isa. xxvii. 11, 12, and 6 vouos here means 
Scripture generally; Rom. iu. 19; John x. 34, xil. 34, xv. 25. 
See Orig. Philocalia ix. 2; Suicer, li. p. 416: racav riv radady, 
od povoyv Ta Mwgoaixa (Theoph.). But the connexion of the 
quotation with the argument here is not easy: perhaps some- 
thing of this sort; ‘I have pointed out that Tongues are a 
blessed experience to the individual believer, and that, if inter- 
preted, they may benefit the believing congregation. Tongues 
have a further use, as a sign to wzbelievers ; not a convincing, 
saving sign, but a judicial sign. Just as the disobedient Jews, 
who refused to listen to the clear and intelligible message which 
God frequently sent to them through His Prophets, were 
chastised by being made to listen to the unintelligible language 
of foreign invaders, so those who now fail to believe the Gospel 
are chastised by hearing wonderful sounds which they cannot 
understand,’ If this is correct, we may compare Christ’s use 
of parables to veil His meaning from those who could not or 
would not receive it. The quotation is very free, and is not 
from the LXX.* 


I Cor. xiv. 21. LXX of Isa. xxvili. 11, 12. 
"Ort év €repoyAdooos Kai év| Sa davrisopdy yerdov, dud 
xeiheow Erépov Aadjow TH Aag | yAdoons érépas- drt adjoovow TO 
TouT@, kat ovd oUTws eivakovoorrat | Aa@ TouT@ A€yovTes avTois, Tovro 
prov, A€yet Kupios. + | rd dvdraupa tO mewavre Kat rodro 
76 curr plsba, kal ovx 76€Ancav 
akoverv. 


‘For with alien-tongued men and with lips of aliens will 
I speak to this people, and not even thus will they hearken 


* Origen says, rafra rd pyywara evpomev rapa’ AxvAg Kal rais Nourais éxd6- 
ceo, Ov pv Tapa Tols EBdoujKovra : and again, etpoy ra loodurapnodvra 77 Acker 
ratty év Ty Tou AkUdou Epunvelg xelweva, (Philocalia ix. 2). On yéyparrat of 
Sciipture, see Deissmann, Azble Studies, pp. 112f. The connexion with the 
argument may be; ‘Tongues do not engender faith, while prophecy does’ 
(v. 24); or, ‘Tongues appeal to no faith, as prophecy does, in the hearers. 
Tongues, then, are a sion to unbelievers.’ 
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unto Me, saith the Lord.’ The 6r is not recitative, but 1s part 
of the quotation, representing what might be rendered ‘Yea’ 
or ‘Truly for.’ In Isaiah the men with alien tongue are the 
Assyrians. Isaiah’s opponents are supposed to have jeered at 
him for repeating the same simple message; “We are not 
children, requiring to be told the same thing over and over 
again.” ‘Then he threatens them with the terrible gibberish 
(like stammering) of foreign invaders. See W. E. Barnes, 
adloc. The main part of the application here is the conclusion, 
ob8’ otrws eloaxovcovTai wov, where the compound is stronger than 
the simple dxovew, and perhaps represents ‘wz//img to listen’: 
Luke i. 13; Acts x. 31; Heb. v. 7—of God’s listening to 
prayer. 


érépats ydooas (F G, Vulg. 2 alézs languds, Tert.) for érepoyAdooos, 
and érépos (D EF GK LP, Latt.) for érépwv (8 A B 17 and other cursives) 
are probably corrections of sciibes. ‘ErepéyAwooos is found im Aquila, but 
not in LXX. 


22, gore. ‘So then (ze. in harmony with this passage of 
Scripture), the Tongues are for a sign to men who do not believe.’ 
He dczs not say that they a7e a sign, but that they are intended to 
serve as such—els onetov: Gen. ix. 13; Num. xvi. 38, xvil. 103 
Deut. vi. 8, xi. 18, etc. Nor does he say what kind of a sign, 
but the context shows that it is for judgment rather than for 
salvation: comp. eis paprvpuov (Mark 1. 44, vi. 11, etc.), which is 
equally indefinite. No eis on. after rpopyreia. 


238. But it is obvious that, even for unbelievers, prophesying 
is more valuable than Tongues. ‘If, therefore, the whole Church 
be come together to one place, and all are speaking with 
Tongues, and there come in ungifted people or unbelievers, will 
they not say that ye are raving?’ It was strange that what the 
Corinthians specially prided themselves on was a gift which, if 
exercised in public, would excite the derision of unbelievers. 
The Corinthians were crazy, although not exactly as heathen 
might suppose. Compare the charge of drunkenness at 
Pentecost ; Acts ii. 13. 

If ért +3 adré means ‘for the same object,’ the object might 
be the Tongues: the Corinthians came together to enjoy this 
spiritual luxury and exhibit it to others: but both here and xi. 
20 it probably means ‘to the same place’ (Luke xvii. 35 ; Acts 
i. 15, ll. x, iii, r). In any case, wdévres does not mean that they 
all spoke at once: wdvres cannot mean that in v. 24, and there- 
fore does not mean it here. It means that one after another 
they uttered unintelligible language, and no one said anything 
that ordinary persons could understand ; the service consisted of 
glossolalia. Note the changes of tense; ovvéAby and ticdAdwow 
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of what took place once for all, AaAdow of what continued for 
some time. Perhaps in both verses (23, 24) he is assuming an 
extreme case for the sake of argument, that all present have the 
gift of Tongues, and that all present have the gift of prophesying. 
The latter would be very much better. 

Evidently, the heathen sometimes obtained admission to 
Christian assemblies as to the synagogues. This may have 
depended upon local custom, or upon the character of the 
intruders, who might be friends of the family in whose house the 
assembly was held. See Swete on Rev. iu. 8 


2A. div Be wdvres mpodytedwowv. ‘ Whereas, if all should be pro- 
phesying, and there should come in some unbeliever or ungifted 
person.’ The change to the singular and the change of order 
have point. A good effect would be more probable in the case 
of an individual than of a group; and if the dmrioros was deeply 
moved by what he heard, a fortiori the iSarns would be. In the 
former case the argument is the other way: if ididrac said that 
they were demented, still more would drucrot do so. Speaking 
with Tongues injidelem sibi relinguit; inspired preaching ex 
infideltbus credenies facit, et fideles pascit (Beng.). 

éheyxera. bmd mdvrev. ‘He 1s convicted by all’; by all 
the inspired speakers, whose preaching arouses his conscience 
(Heb. 1v. 12). ‘He is convinced of all’ (AV.) is ambiguous and 
misleading. ‘Convince’ formerly=‘convict’ or ‘refute’ (John 
vill. 46; Jobxxxii,12). For ‘of’=‘by’ see xi. 32; Phil. iil. 12; 
Matt. vi. 1; Luke xiv. 8; and “may of Thee be plenteously 
rewarded.” 

dvaxpiverar Gd mdvrwv. ‘He is searched into by all’; ix. 3, 
x. 25, 27; Luke xxill. 14, etc. There are three stages in the 
process of conversion: (1) he is convinced of his sinful condi- 
tion ; (2) he is put upon his trial, and the details of his condition 
are investigated ; (3) the details are made plain to him. On the 
unsatisfactory renderings of xpivw and its compounds in the AV. 
see Lightfoot, On Revision, pp. 69 f. 


25. The scrutiny in the court of conscience (dvdxpiots) pro- 
duces self-revelation, self-condemnation, and submission. ‘The 
secrets of his heart become manifest, and thus, fallmg upon his 
face, he will worship God.’ A spontaneous expression of 
submission and thankfulness; but the homage is to God, not 
to the inspired speaker. The gift of prophesying, however 
successful, is no glory to the possessor of it. It is the Spirit of 
God, not the preacher’s own power, that works the wonderful 
effect. This verse seems to be at variance with v. 22; 
‘prophesying is not for the unbelieving’: but the discrepancy 
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is only apparent. The comparison with the disobedient Israel- 
ites shows that the dmioro. in v. 22 have heard the word and 
rejected it. Here the context shows that the dmioros has not 
previously heard. Comp. Saul and his messengers (1 Sam. xix. 
20-24). With ‘fall down on his face’ comp. the Samaritan 
leper (Luke xvu. 16). In the Gospels wpooxuety is frequent, 
but here only in St Paul. The iderys is almost forgotten in 
this stronger instance: if an unbeliever is thus rerpaynAtcpévos 
(Heb. iv. 13), how much more the ungifted or inexperienced 
Christian. 

dwayyédNwv Ste Svtws 6 eds ev Guty éoriy. ‘Proclaiming that 
(so far from your being mad, and little as he had hitherto 
supposed that you were thus blessed) verily God is among you’ 
In drayyéAAwv the sender rather than the destination (avayy.) of 
the message is thought of: he spreads it abroad from (abhkundigen). 
This declaration begins there and then, and 1s continued after- 
wards: ultro, plane, diserte pronuncians Deum vere esse in vobts et 
verum Deum esse gui in vobis est (Beng.); dvrws, in spite of his 
previous scoffs and denials, there is the Real Presence of the 
true God. The article before @eds is doubtless genuine 
("8B D2D3E KL); it has special point in the unbellever’s 
confession. Both ‘among you’ as a congregation and ‘in your 
hearts’ as individuals would be included in év tiv, but the 
former most strongly. Compare the confession of Alcibiades as 
to the effect of Socrates upon him; “I have heard Pericles and 
other great orators, but I never had any similar feeling ; my soul 
was not stirred by them, nor was I angry at the thought of my 
slavish state. But Socrates makes me confess that I ought not 
to live as I do, neglecting the wants of my soul. And he is the 
only person who ever made me ashamed: for I know that I 
cannot answer him or say that I ought not to doas he bids,” etc. 
(Plato, Symposium, 215, 216). For dvrws, see Gal. ili. 2; Mark 
Xi. 32. 

The AV, with some inferior MSS., has ‘and thus’ (xal ofrw or kal 


ofrws) at the beginning of the verse (NABD* FG, Vulg. omit), and 
repeats ‘and so’ in the proper place. 


26-33. Regulations for the Orderly Exercise of Tongues 
and Prophesying in the Congregation. 


St Paul has here completed his treatment (xii—xiv.) of 
avevpatixd. Ele now gives detailed directions as to their use. 


26. Ti ot éoriv, ddeApoi ; ‘What then is the result, brethren,’ 
of this discussion? Comp. v. 15. In answering his own 
question he first gives the facts of the case, then states the 
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indispensable principle that all things are to be done unto 
edifying, and finally gives practical directions for applying this 
principle. 

Srav ouvépyyobe. ‘Whenever ye are coming together (zv. 23, 
xi. 17, 18, 20), each has ready (comp. wavres, vv. 23, 24) a psalm 
to improvise, a lesson to give, a revelation to make known, a 
Tongue to utter, an interpretation to explain the Tongue.’ All 
these gifts are there in the several individuals ready to be 
manifested. By all means let them be manifested. But never 
lose sight of the more excellent way of love: let the edification 
of others be the end ever in view.* 

The spontaneous character of the manifestations is graphic- 
ally indicated. There was no lack of persons eager to manifest 
some gift. But perhaps the Apostle intimates that they do not 
come to public worship quite in the right spirit. This readiness 
to come to the front would be sure to lead to abuse unless care- 
fully controlled. What they ought to be eager to do 1s to use 
their gifts for the good of all. This 1s the opfzma norma. But 
we cannot safely infer that we have here the ovder in which the 
manifestations commonly took place at Corinth,—first a psalm, 
then instruction, and so on. Compare the account of Christian 
assemblies in Tertullian (Ago/. 39). The account of the 
Therapeutae ought not to be quoted in illustration, still less as 
Philo’s: the epi Blov Jewpyrixod is possibly a Christian fiction, and 
perhaps wholly imaginative. With éxaoros éye. compare exacros 
Aéye: (i. 12), and for improvised psalms see Moses and Miriam 
(Exod. xv.), Balaam (Num. xxiii., xxiv.), Deborah (Judg. v.), and 
the Canticles (Luke i., ii). It is remarkable that there is no zpo- 
gyreiav éya. Was that gift so despised at Corinth that those 
who possessed it did not often come forward? WoaAyés occurs 
in N.T. in Paul and Luke only. “Eppyvia occurs nowhere else 
in N.T., excepting xii. ro. 

The tuav after Exaoros (DEF GKL, Vulg. AV.) 1s probably spurious : 
SAB 17, Copt. RV. omit. And droxdduyw Eve should precede y\docav 
yee (RNABDEFG 17, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Aeth. RV.), not follow it 


(L, Chrys. Thdrt., AV.). The Tongue and the interpretation would be 
mentioned together. 


27. etre yidooy Tus Aadet. As in xii. 28 (ods pév), a con- 
struction is begun and left unfinished. This is the first member 
of a distributive sentence, which ought to have goneon clre. . ., 
cite. But there is no second member: at v. 29, where it might 


* Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 2534", expands the passage thus; ‘Just 
when ye are assembling for sacred worship, and ought to be thinking of 
Christ and of Christ’s Body, the congregation, each one 1s perhaps thinking of 
himself, ‘I have a Psalm,’ ‘I have a Doctrine,’ ‘I have a Revelation.’ 
Have done with this! Let all be done to edification.’ 
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have come, a new construction is started, perhaps because the 
eire is forgotten, or perhaps deliberately, because the presence of 
prophets in the assembly is assumed as certain. Moreover, 
there is no verb with xara 8¥o «.7.A., but Aadrefrwoav is readily 
understood (1 Pet. iv. 11). There might be many ready to speak 
with Tongues, but the number was to be limited down to (dis- 
tributive use of card) two, or at most three, who were to speak in 
turn. The insertion of déva pepos perhaps implies that sometimes 
two tried to speak at once.* One, and one only (es not res), was 
to interpret ; there was to be no interpreting in turn, which might 
lead to profitless discussion. Moreover, this would be a security 
against two speaking with Tongues at the same time, for one 
interpreter could not attend to both. Possibly the gift of inter- 
pretation was more rare, for the possibility of there being no 
interpreter present is contemplated. 


28. avydrw év éxxdyola. In strict grammar, this should mean 
that the interpreter must keep silence, but the change of subject 
is quite intelligible, and indeed necessary. The verb is one of 
many which in N.T. are found only m Paul and Luke (Hawkins, 
Flor. Syn. Pp. 191). 

éautG S¢ Nadeitw. The pronoun is emphatic: ‘to Aimself let 
him speak,’ that is, in private, not in the congregation. It 
cannot mean that he is to ‘commune with his own heart,’ in 
public, ‘and be still’ t The whole point of AaAciy throughout 
the chapter is that of making audible utterance. If he cannot 
interpret his Tongue, and there is no interpreter present, he 
must not exercise his gift until he is alone. The difference 
between dvepunvevtrys ( AE KL) and épunverrjs (B D* F G) is 
unimportant. The latter occurs Gen. xii. 23, the former 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek. 


29. The directions with regard to prophesying are much the 
same as those with regard to Tongues, but are less explicit. 
Not more than three are to prophesy on any one occasion, and 
of course only one at a time ; but 4 76 wAciorov is here omitted. 
Of those who speak with Tongues, three in one assembly, with 
one interpreter, is an absolute maximum ; of those who prophesy, 
three would generally be a convenient limit. 

ot d@Adou Siaxpwerwoay. ‘Let the others discern,’ caeters 
dijudicent; let them discriminate whether what 1s being said is 
really inspired. This ‘discerning of spirits,’ dedxpiows wvevpdrov 


* In St Paul dvd occurs only here and vi 5. Inthe N.T. it is generally 
distributive, as here, or in the phrase dva wéoorv, as vi. 5. Nowhere else in 
N.T. does 7d adeforov, ‘at the most,’ occur: dvo % 7é ye wheloror rpels is 
found in papyri. 

t dWognri cat jpéuat Kad’ éaurdéy (Theoph.). 

21 
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(xii. 10), was a gift, and it is assumed that an inspired preacher 
would possess it. There was the possibility that éaur@ tus Aap- 
Bdver rnv ryunv Of prophesying, without being kadovpevos to Tod 
®eot (Heb. v. 4). The listening prophets are therefore to use 
this gift: they are eftam tacendo utiles Ecclesiae (Calv.) by pre- 
serving the congregation from being misled by one who is not 
really guided by the Spirit, but “by some evil spirit fashioning 
himself into an angel of light,” as Origen puts it. It 1s a mistake 
to say that in the Didache a contrary instruction to this is given. 
There the command is: wdvra mpodyrnv Aadotvra év mvevpare ov 
meipdcere obde Siaxpweire’ waca yap duapria adePycerar, airy dé 7 
dpapria obx dpeOyoera: (xi. 7). The prophet has been tested, and 
found to be a true prophet, and it is expressly stated that he is 
speaking év zveiyari: therefore to question his utterances would 
be 4 rod Ivetuaros BAXarpypia (Matt. xii. 31). 


As in Phil. 1i. 3 (dAAqAous) and iv. 3 (7@v Aouwrdy), ‘the other’ (AV.) is 
hee plural: comp. Josh. viii. 22; 2 Chron. xxxii. 32; Job xxiv. 24. But 
‘let the other judge’ now seems to apply to only one of the listening 
prophets : comp. vw 17. 

of ddd (NAB EK, Vulg.) is to be preferred to 4\Ao: (D* F G L), and 
Suaxpwérwoay (NABEKL) to dvaxpwérwoay (D* FG), ‘examine’ 
(Arm. ). 


30. édv 8 dAdo drroxadupO7 nadypevo. ‘But if a revelation 
be made to another sitting by.’ As in the synagogue, the con- 
gregation sat to listen to reading or preaching, and perhaps we 
may infer that the reader or preacher stood (Luke iv. 16; Acts 
xii. 16). The ddAos would no doubt give some sign that he had 
received a call to speak, and in that case the one who was 
then speaking was to draw to a close. The Apostle does not 
say otyyodre, ‘let him a once be silent,’ but ovyarw, which need 
not mean that. Those who often addressed the congregation 
would be open to the temptation of continuing to speak after 
their message was delivered, and they would certainly need the 
exhortations and warnings of other inspired preachers. No one 
was to occupy the whole time to the exclusion of others, and 
each ought to rejoice that others possessed this gift as well as 
himself (Num. xi. 28). 


31. Suvacbe yap Kal” eva mdvres mpopytevew. ‘For ye have 
the gower, one by one, a// of you, to prophesy.’ If each preacher 
stops when another receives a message, all the prophets, however 
many there may be, will be able to speak in successive assemblies, 
three at each meeting. They are capable of making room for 
one another, and (like the rest of the congregation) they are 
capable of receiving instruction and encouragement. The 
congregation would learn more through a change of preachers, 
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and the preachers also would learn more through listening to 
one another.* 


82. kal mvedpata mpopytav mpodyjrars Grotdcgetar, ‘And 
prophets’ spirits are subject to prophets.’ The present tense 
states an established fact or principle. The spirits of sibyls and 
pythonesses were not under their control; utterance continued 
till the impulse ceased. But this is not the case with one who 
is inspired by God; a preacher without self-control is no true 
prophet: and uncontrolled religious feeling is sure to lead 
to evil. This therefore is a second justification of 6 mpdros 
ovyadtw: he can hold his peace, for prophets always have their 
own spirits under the control of their understanding and their 
will. 

Some would make wpodyradv refer to those who speak, and 
awpodyras to those for whom the speakers have to make room. 
But the juxtaposition of the two words is against this. Moreover, 
he does not say ‘ought to be subject to,’ as a matter of order, 
but, ‘ave subject to,’ as a matter of fact. Again, why say ‘spirits 
of prophets’ instead of ‘prophets’? It would have been much 
simpler to say ‘Prophets must be in subjection to one another’ if 
this had been his meaning. It is probable that wvevuara means 
the prophetic charismata rather than the spirits of the persons 
who possess them, although the interpretation of the sentence is 
much the same in either case: comp xii. 10 and see Swete on 
Rev. xxii. 6. The omission of the article in all three places 
makes the saying more like a maxim or proverb; comp. ‘Jews 
have no dealings with Samaritans’ (John iv. 9). 


avetpara (NABEKL, Vulg. Copt.) may safely be preferred to mvedua 
(D F, Aeth ), which probably was substituted under the influence of xii. 
4-13. Novatian has sgevetus prophetarum prophetis subjectus est (De Trin. 
xxix. ). 


38. of yap éoTw akatacragias 6 Oeds. Proof that the prophetic 
gift is under control, and that therefore an inspired speaker can 
stop and give place to another. The God who gives the inspira- 
tion is not on the side of disorder and turbulence, but on that of 
peace. He cannot be a promoter of tumult, and therefore 
cannot inspire two people to speak simultaneously to the same 
audience. The fact of His inspiring a second speaker is proof 
that the first can stop and ought to do so. Inspiration is no 


* Perhaps, as Origen takes it, St Paul contemplated the possibility of all 
the congregation being prophets. There must, he says, have been something 
of a prophetic spirit in Israel, sufficient for the discerning of prophets ; for the 
utterances of the false prophets, who were such favourites at court, have all 

erished, while the utterances of the Prophets of God, who were so persecuted, 
ve been preserved (/7'S. x. 37, p. 41). 
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excuse for conflict and confusion, and jealousies and dissensions 
are not signs of the presence of God (v. 25); ) dydmn ovK doyr- 
povet. The principle here stated justifies us in maintaining that 
miracles are not violations of law, God is not on the side of 
violations of law, but 1s on the side of peace, which results from 
preserving law: comp. 6 @eds rijs eipyjvys (Rom. xvi. 20). For 
dxatacracia, which is a strong word—dzssensio (Vulg.), sedétio 
(Calv.)\—compare 2 Cor. xii. 20; Jas. it. 16; Luke xxi. 9.* 

és €v wéoats Tals ExkAnotais Tav dylwy. Added, as in xi. 16, 
as conclusive, and the addition of rav d&yiwy is made with some 
severity. Orderly reverence is a characteristic of a/7 the Churches 
of the saints, a fact which raises doubts as to whether the Church 
at Corinth is a Church of saints: comp. iv. 17, vii. 17. Some 
editors place these words at the beginning of the next paragraph, 
where éy tais éxxAynoiors makes them seem somewhat superfluous. 
Moreover, it is more probable that St Paul would begin the 
paragraph with the subject of it, ai yuvatkes, as in Eph. y. 22, 25, 
vi. 1, 5; Col. ii, 18-22; 1 Pet. ili. 1, 7. Chrysostom mixes this 
clause with iv. 17 and vii. 17 and quotes otrw yap ev mdcaus tals 
éxxAnoias tav dylwy diddoxw.f If St Paul had written this, it 
would of necessity belong to what precedes, and not to w 34. 
Assuming that it is best taken with what precedes, to which of 
the preceding clauses does it belong? Possibly to od ydp €or 
«.7.X.  Reverent submission to order is everywhere a note of the 
Church. Others take it with cal rvevpara mpopyrayv x.7.X., making 
ov yap éoriv parenthetical WH. make from kat wvejpara to 
elpjvys parenthetical, and take this clause with twa mavres pav- 
davucw «7.4. This makes a very awkward parenthesis, and ds ev 
mdoats T. €k comes in too late to add much force to iva rdyres pavOd- 
vwow. Perhaps the worst punctuation is to take ws év rdoais 7. 
éx. with what precedes, and ray dyiwy with ai yuvatkes éy tats éx. 
See Hort, Zhe Chr. Eccl. pp. 117, 120. 


34-40. Directions as to Women; Concluding Exhortations. 


34. The women are to keep silence in the public services. 
They would jom in the Amen (v. 16), but otherwise not be 
heard. They had been claiming equality with men in the matter 
of the veil, by discarding this mark of subjection in Church, and 
apparently they had also been attempting to preach, or at any 
rate had been asking questions during service. We are not sure 
whether St Paul contemplated the sossidziity of women prophesy- 

* St James (iti. 8) calls the tongue dxarderaroy xaxév, as promoting the 


disorder which 1s directly opposed to God’s will: see Hort ad Joc. 
T Sccut et in omnrbus ecclesizs sanctorum doceo (Vulg.). 
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ing in exceptional cases.* What is said in xi. 5 may be hypo- 
thetical. Teaching he forbids them to attempt; dddcxew de 
yuvaii otk érurpéro, a rule taken over from the synagogue and 
maintained in the primitive Church (1 Tim. i. 12). Discarding 
the veil was claiming equality with man; teaching in public was 
aidevretv dvdpos. Hence the command here. 

Groragcésfwoar, Kabes Kat 6 véuos Aéyer. So far from their 
having dominion over men, ‘let them be in subjection, even as 
also the Law saith.’ The reference is to the primeval command, 
Gen. lil. 16: comp. Eph. v. 22. Had the Apostle heard of 
Gaia Afrania, wife of Licinius Buccio, a contentious lady who 
insisted on pleading her own causes in court, and was sucha 
nuisance to the praetors that an edict was made prohibiting 
women from pleading? She died B.c. 48. For Greek sentiment 
on the subject see Thuc. 11. xlv. 2. 


There should probably be no dudv alter al yuvaices (NAB 17, Vulg. 
Copt. Arm. Aeth. omit): but if it be accepted (DEF GKL, Syr.), it is 
in contrast to rév drylwv. ‘Let your women (or your wives) not act 
differently from those among the saints.’ 

If trordcoecGar (DF G KL, Vulg. Arm.) be read instead of droraccés- 
Owray (8A B17, Copt. Aeth.) there is a touch of irony: ‘women are not 
permitted to speak ; they ave permitted to keep their proper place’: xo 
enim permuttetur ets logut, sed subdetas esse. So also Chrys., who with K 
has érerérparrat, for érerpérera:, perhaps on the analogy of yéypamrrac. 


35. ef 3é +. pabety Gedouowy, ev otkw «.t.A. ‘And moreover, if 
they wish to learn anything, let them ask their own husbands a¢ 
home.’ The women might urge that they did not always understand 
the prophesying: might they not ask for an explanation. Asking 
to be taught was not self-assertion but submissiveness. But the 
Apostle will not allow this: questions may be objections to what 
is preached, or even contradictions of it: ev otk (in emphatic 
contrast to €v tats éxxAyoiats) they can ask their own husbands, 
and if these do not know, /Aey can ask in the assemblies. It is 
assumed that only married women would think of asking questions 
in public; unmarried women could get a question asked through 
the married. Origen quotes, rpés réy dvdpa cov 7 aroarpody cou 
(Gen. iii. 16). Perhaps husbands, by analogy, would cover 
brothers and sons. Compare Soph. Ajax 293, yivat, yuvacgt 
Koopov % oy pepe. Eur. Phoentss. 200; Tro. 649. But ne 


* Tertullian takes it so; caeterum prophetandt yus et illas habere jam 
ostendtit, cum mulweri etiam prophetanté velamen impontt (Adv. Marcton, 
v. 8). Soalso does Harnack, 7he Mission and Expansion of Christianity, 
ii. pp. 65, 71; pp 395, 400, ed. 1902, Weinel suspects that this verse is an 
interpolation by a later hand, and that 1 Tim. is. 12 also is late. Hilgenfeld, 
Holsten, Schmiedel, and others regard vv. 34, 35 as an interpolation: see 
Moffatt, Azstorical N.T., pp. 727f. In some MSS of Ambrosiaster, vv. 34 
and 35, with’ the notes, are transferred to the end of the chapter, after v. 40 
(A. Souter, 4 Study of Ambrosiaster, p. 189). 
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wideretur eas etiam discere prohibuisse, ostendit eas domi debere 
discerve (Primasius). 
> la . . 
aicxpdv. A strong word, used of women being clipped or 
shorn (xi. 6): comp. Eph, v. 12; Tit. 1. 11—the only other in- 
stances in the N.T. It 1s really a scandalous thing for a woman 
to address the congregation or disturb it by speaking. What 
follows is still more severe, but it is put sarcastically. 
yuvatkt hareiv év éxxdyola (NAB 17, Vulg. Copt. Aeth ) rather than 
yuvatéty év éxx. Kady (DE FGKL, Syrr.). A few authorities have 
yuvaikl éy éxx. dad. or yuvattly Aad. ev éxx. The plural is an obvious 
correction to agree with the preceding plurals. 


86. "H dd’ Spay & Adyos Tod Geod EFF Oev, H eis Spas pdvous 
karivtycev ; ‘What? was it from you that the word of God came 
forth? or was it to you alone that it reached?’ The AV. has 
three inaccuracies: (1) a false accent is thrown on to the pre- 
positions ‘from’ and ‘unto,’ as if the two questions gave two 
alternatives; (2) é&fAdev and xaryvrnoey are both rendered 
‘came’; (3) pévovs is rendered ‘only,’ which is ambiguous. 
The meaning is, ‘Were you the starting-point of the Gospel? 
or were you its only destination? Do you mean to contend that 
you have the right to maintain these irregularities? women 
discarding veils in public worship, people getting drunk at the 
Supper, people speaking in Tongues and no one interpreting, 
prophets refusing to give place to one another, women claiming 
to prophesy and ask questions in public worship? If you defend 
such scandals as these, one can only suppose that you claim to 
be the A and Q of the Gospel, the fount and reservoir of all 
Church teaching, the starting-point and the goal of all Church 
discipline.’ * Compare % 080s avrov kat ro xardvrnpa avrod (Ps. 
xix. 6); and see J. A. Robinson on Eph. iv. 13. For Corin- 
thian assumption of independence see iv. 6, v. 2. 

We cannot infer from eis duds being used rather than mpéds 
buds that the idea of “entering as it were into them ” is included; 
for eis is the regular construction after xarayrdw (x. 11; Eph. 
iv. 13; Phil. ui. 11); also in the literal sense of arriving at a place 
(Acts xvi. 1, xvii. 19, 24, etc.). In the N.T. the verb is peculiar 
to Acts and St Paul. Nor must we infer that, if Corinth had 
been the Mother-Church, the Apostle would have allowed that 
it had the right to sanction such things. His sarcastic argument 
is that they seem to be claiming a monstrous amount of authority 
and independence. The verse sums up his indignation. 


* Haec quae vobis trado, tenere debetts, non vestra instituta mets tradttion- 
thus pracferre, et catterts fidelebus quast fontem religionis velle tradere. 
Quoniam a nobis quz de circumcistone sumus cocpit evangelica praedicatio, non 
a wobis; nec beneficzum vos dedistis, sed accepistis. Nec guast singulariter 
elect debetts glorrart, aut de singulard scientia extollé (Herveius). 
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$37, 88. He here sums up his own authority in a manner 
very similar to xi. 16: both passages begin with ef ris Soxel. 
Comp. also iii. 18, vill. 2. The meaning of Soxef must in each 
case be determined by the context. ‘If any man thinketh him- 
self to be a prophet or endowed with any spiritual gift’; not 
‘seemeth to be,’ vzdetur (Vulg.) but ‘sii videtur’? (Beza). It is 
what the man is in his own eyes that is the point here. 

émuywookéeto & ypddw Sutv, St. Kuptou éotiv évtohq. ‘Let him 
continually take knowledge of what I am writing to you, that it 
is the Zorad’s commandment.’ Kvpiov is very emphatic. ‘ Let 
him prove his own inspiration by fully recognizing my absolute 
authority.’ The sureness of a divinely appointed Apostle is in 
the verse: zon patitur Paulus demum quaeri an recte scribat 
(Beng.). He is conscious that what he says does not come from 
himself; he is the mouthpiece of Christ: ii. ro—16, vii. 40; 
2 Cor. xill, 3; comp. 1 John iv. 6.* But he is not claiming 
authority to regulate these details for the whole Church through- 
out all time: no such vast extension is in his mind. What he is 
claiming is authority to regulate them for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians at that time (ix. 2). And the & ypdd¢w covers all that he 
has been saying about disorders in public worship (xi.—xiv.). 
His indignation in v. 36 is provoked by all these irregularities, 
and & ypdg@w has the same extension. It is a mistake to limit 
either to the question of women speaking in Church. 

el 8€ tis dyvoet dyvoeitw. ‘But if any one is ignorant (that 
Christ is the Source of my rulings in these matters), let him be 
ignorant.’ His ignorance does not alter facts, and he must be 
left in his unedifying condition. Sz guis ignorat, ignoret (Calv.). 
Qui vero ignarus est, ignarus esto (Beza). ‘‘Why does he add 
this?” asks Chrysostom: ‘‘To show that he does not use 
compulsion and is not contentious; which is a mark of those 
who do not wish to establish their own advantage but seek what 
is beneficial to others.” 


But it is possible that the true reading is dyvoetra:, ‘he is ignored’ by 
God; he fails to recognize God’s Apostle, and God refuses to recognize 
him. But St Paul does not say ‘if he refuses to admit my authority,” but 
‘if he is not aware of it’; and being ignored by God seems to be an 
excessive requital for mere ignorance. ‘I do not care to dispute with 
him’ ismore reasonable. Theevidence is rather evenly balanced: dyvoetras 
(N* A* D* FG 17, éenorabitur Vulg. : dyvoetrw (BE KL and the cor- 
rectors of 8 A D, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Arm., Orig. Chrys. Thdrt.), see viii. 
3; Gal. iv. 9. But in one passage Origen has expressly dyvoetra: brd rod 
Ged (77S. X. 37, P. 30. 


*It is possible that with D* F G, Orig. we ought to omit évrod}: the 
brief 87: Kuplou éorly is impressive. The AV. follows EK L, Vulg. Syrr. in 
reading eloly évrodal. Resch assumes an umrecorded saying of Christ 
(Agrapha, p. 31). 
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39. dote, ddeXpoi pou. As in xi. 33, these words introduce 
an affectionate summing up after severe censure: ost multas 
correptiones, fratres eos appellat, ut subleventur (Atto). For dore 
see vii, 38, x. 12, xv. 58. ‘So then, my brethren, continue to 
desire earnestly the gift of prophesying, and that of speaking with 
Tongues hinder ye not.’* A vast difference ; the one gift to be 
greatly longed for, the other only not forbidden; for, as Chrys. 
points out, 76 rév yAwoodv ovre mdvrn dxpyotov, otre opddpa 
adéAynov xa é€avto. See x Thess. v. 19, 20. 


40. wdvra 8é edoynpdves Kat Kata tdéiv ywéobw. ‘Only (dé) 
let all things be carried on (pres. imperat.) with seemliness and 
in order” For edoynpoves comp. Rom. xi. 13; 1 Thess. iv. ra, 
where see Milligan’s note and quotations from papyri. Ecclesi- 
astical decorum is meant; beauty and harmony prevail in God’s 
universe, where each part discharges its proper function without 
slackness or encroachment; and beauty and harmony ought to 
prevail in the worship of God. In xara rafw we probably have 
a military metaphor. The exact phrase occurs nowhere else in 
either N.T. or LXX, but 1s used of the Greeks’ manner of fight- 
ing at Salamis as opposed to the disorderly efforts of the barbarians 
(Hdt. vii. 86). Possibly evoxnpdves refers to the celebration of 
the Supper and the behaviour of the women, xara rd&w to the 
exercise of the gifts. 

In these three chapters (xii.-xiv.) the Apostle has been 
contending with the danger of spiritual anarchy, which would be 
the result if every Christian who believed that he had a charisma 
were allowed to exercise it without consideration for others. He 
passes on to the danger of one form of philosophic scepticism,— 
doubt as to the possibility of resurrection. 


XV. THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE DEAD. 


Having treated of various social, moral, ecclesiastical, and 
liturgical questions, the Apostle now takes up a doctrinal one, 
which he has kept to the last because of its vital importance.t 


* ph kwhvere cannot mean ‘cease to hinder,’ for they had been too eager 
to encourage speaking with Tongues. Perhaps the previous {ydodre has 
caused the pres. imperat. to be used. Or, St Paul may be alluding to his 
own apparent discouragement of the exercise of this gift. ‘Do not, in conse- 
quence of what I have said, attempt to hinder.’ Comp. wh duédrer, pndevd 
émirlfer, unde Kowdver (1 Tim. iv, 14, v. 22), where ‘cease to’ seems to be 
quite out of place. J. H. Moulton, Gy. p. 125. 

t Calvin suggests that St Paul did not wish to treat of so momentous a 
subject until, by the rebukes and exhortations of the previous chapters, he 
had brought the Corinthians to a proper state of mind, 
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The Epistle begins with the subject of Christ Crucified (i. 13- 
ii. 5); it ends with that of Christ Risen (xv.). This chapter 
has been called “the earliest Christian doctrinal essay,” and it 
is the only part of the letter which deals directly with doctrine. 
There is here no trace of a question asked by the Cor- 
inthians: this subject St Paul starts himself, in consequence 
of information which has reached him. Thus the letter begins 
and ends in a similar way. At the outset he treated of a 
subject which had been reported to him (i. 11), and he closes 
with one which again was suggested by what he had heard 
(v. 12),—that there were certain people at Corinth who denied 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. Who these persons were 
we do not know; but it is very improbable that they were 
converts who had originally been Sadducees, and who still 
retained some of their Sadducean leanings. The Corinthian 
Church was mainly a Gentile Church; and the errors with 
which the Apostle has been dealing were of Greek rather than 
Jewish origin. The Book of Daniel and Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii, 
with other passages in the O.T., had made the Jew familiar 
with the doctrine of the bodily resurrection of individuals, at 
any rate of individual Jews; but to the Greeks, even to those 
who accepted the immortality of the soul, the idea of a bodily 
resurrection was foolishness.* We shall be safe in concluding 
that the sceptics alluded to in v. 12 were Greeks and not Jews. 
The gentleness of tone with which the preceding section 
closed is continued. The Apostle 1s anxious not to give 
offence. With gentle words he goes back to teaching of which 
they have already experienced the value, and disclaims all 
Originality respecting it. He has merely passed on to them 
what he himself, on the highest authority, received. ‘‘ There 
is no historical fact more certain,” says Harnack, “than that 
the Apostle Paul was not the first to emphasize so prominently 
the significance of Christ’s Death and Resurrection, but that 
in recognizing their meaning he stood exactly on the same 
Sere as the primitive community” (What ts Christianity? 
. 153). 
The chapter contains three sections, each of which is 
capable of subdivision, and perhaps some of these subdivisions 
are almost as important as the three sections, which are these ; 
(x) The Resurrection of Christ is an Essential Article of the 
Gospel, 1-11. (2) If Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will 


* See Acts xvii, 18, 32, and St Paul’s speech in the Areopagus (22-31), 
‘‘the most wonderful passage in the Book of Acts: in a higher sense (and 
probably in a strictly historical sense at some vital points) it is full of truth” 
a ee The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, i. p. 3833 comp. 
p- 88). 
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rise, 12-34. (3) Answers to Objections; the Nature of the 
Body of the Risen, 35-58. The conclusion reached in ov. 1-34 
is that Christianity stands or falls with the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion. The conclusion of the whole is that Victory over Death 
has been won, and that Christians must live in accordance 
with this certainty. See Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, pp. 163 f. 


XV. 1-11. The Resurrection of Christ is an Essential 
Article of the Gospel. 


Here we have three subdivisions; (2) The Creed delivered 
to the Corinthians by St Paul, 1-4; (4) The Official Witnesses 
of the Resurrection of Christ, 6-8; (c) The Agreement between 
St Paul and the other Apostles respecting this Creed, 9-11. 


The substance of my preaching has been and is the 
historical fact of the Resurrection of Christ, which was 
predicted in Scripture, and 1s vouched for by competent 
witnesses, most of whom are still living. Among these are 
the other Apostles and myself; and, greatly as they differ 
Jrom me in calling and work, we are absolutely agreed 
about thts. 


1 Now I have to remind you, Brothers, of the purport of 
the Glad-tidings with which I once gladdened you, which also 
you then received, in which also you now stand firm, 2 by 
means of which also you are in the way of salvation, if you 
are holding fast the Gospel with which I gladdened you,— 
unless, of course, you became Christians without thinking of 
the faith which you professed. ® You remember the purport 
of my preaching; for I handed on to you in the forefront of 
everything what was no invention of my own, but what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins, as the Scriptures have 
predicted, *and that He was buried, and that He has been 
raised from the dead—on the third day, as the Scriptures have 
predicted; 5and that He appeared to Kephas, then to the 
Twelve. 6 Afterwards He appeared to upwards of five hundred 
brethren at once, the majority of whom survive to the present 
day, but some have gone to their rest. 7 Next He appeared 
to James; then to the Apostles in a body: 8and last of all, 
just as if to the untimely-born Apostle, He appeared also to 
me. *ForI am the very least of the Apostles, and I am not 
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fit to have the name of an Apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church, the Church of God. But by the grace of God I 
have been made equal to being an Apostle; and His grace, 
which reached even to me, did not prove ineffectual. Quite 
the contrary; I toiled more effectually than all of them: yet 
not I, of course; it was the grace of God working with me. 
11 Well, it is of no importance whether I or the other Apostles 
laboured more effectually: what does matter is this, that we 
all continue to preach the Death and Resurrection of Christ, 
and it was the Death and Resurrection of Christ that, at your 
conversion, you accepted and believed. 


1, 2. Fvwpifo Sé Gyiv. ‘Now I proceed to make known 
to you the Good-tidings (Isa. lii. 7) which I once brought to 
you, the Good-tidings which ye received, the Good-tidings in 
which ye stand firm, the Good-tidings by which ye are being 
saved.’ The xai...«kat...k«kat... is a climax, and in 
English a repetition of the substantive gives the effect better 
than a repetition of the conjunction. Stanley follows Theodoret 
in making yvwpile = dvayiprjoxw, ‘I remind you,’ with which 
Chrysostom seems to agree. They had forgotten their own 
belief, so he has to call their attention to it. But yvwpidw is 
simply ‘I make known,’ xotum facio (Vulg.), and is often used 
in the N.T. of preaching the Gospel. There is a gentle reproach 
in the word. He has to begin again and teach them an 
elementary fact, which they had already accepted. He can 
claim themselves as witnesses to its truth and efficacy. In the 
Pauline Epp. both yv. iyi (xii. 3; Gal. i. 113 2 Cor. vil. x 
and evayyeAvov edayyeAiZowar (ix. 18; Gal. i. 11; 2 Cor. xi. 7 
are peculiar to this group. The latter is an attractive expres- 
sion, emphasizing the goodness and gladness of the message ; 
but the repetition cannot well be reproduced in English: see 
above. The verses here are badly divided. 

8 nal wapeddBere «.7.X. He adduces three proofs that their 
own experience has shown to them the value of his doctrine: 
wapeAaBere looks to the past, éorjxare to the present, odlecbe 
to what is being done for the future. They accepted his 
teaching; in it they stand with a firm foothold; and they 
are thus among of owfdmevor (i. 18; Acts i. 47; 2 Cor. ii. 15), 
those who are in the way of salvation. Compare Eph. i. 13. 
Quite incidentally (vi. 14), the Apostle has previously assumed 
that the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection and our consequent 
resurrection is admitted. See C. H. Robinson, Studies in the 
Resurrection of Christ, pp. 38f. and sof.; F. H. Chase, 
Cambridge Theological Essays, pp. 391 ff. 
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Tin. Ady ednyyedodpyy Spiv ei karéxere. ‘If ye are holding 
fast with what word I preached it to you.’ Not @ Adye, ‘the 
word with which,’ but viv: 4., ‘with what word,’ the Adyos cover- 
ing both the form and the substance of his teaching. Their 
standing erect in the way of salvation depends upon their 
keeping a firm hold (xi. 2) on what he taught and the very 
expressions which he used: guo sermone (Beza), rather than 
gua ratione (Vulg.), or guo pacto (Calv.). In xi. 2 he affirms 
that they are holding fast the traditions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline ; here he puts it hypothetically, and «i xaréyere is displaced 
in order to give an emphatic position to rim. A. eiyyy. Such 
inversions of order are common. Blass, however, § 80. 6, thinks 
this very awkward. 

The RV. takes rive \dyw differently; ‘2 make known, I say, 
in what words I preached it unto you, if ye hold it fast.’ But 
this is scarcely tenable. St Paul’s making known could not 
depend on their holding fast: he writes what he pleases, 
whatever their condition may be.* 

&erds et ph eixq émoredcare. ‘With this proviso—unless 
ye believed haphazard’: see on xiv. 5. There are two defects 
possible; they may not be holding fast what he taught, or 
they may have received it so hastily that they do not com- 
prehend it. Belief adopted in a hurry is not likely to be very 
sure. He begins the discussion with this fear respecting them, 
and he ends it with a charge to be steadfast and unshifted 
(v. 58). Hix is not ‘in vain’ (AV., RV.), nor ‘without cause’ 
(RV. marg.), but ‘without consideration,’ ‘heedlessly,’ ‘rashly’ ; 
temere rather than /rusirva.t This eéxrds ei pn ecixg states a 
misgiving which lies at the back of the whole chapter. Has 
the conversion of the Corinthians been superficial and unreal? 
Was it a shallow enthusiasm, or a passing fancy for some new 
thing? See Evans and Edwards on eixy. Ellicott and others 
prefer ‘in vain.’ 


3. mapéSwxa yap Sutv év mpdros. ‘For I delivered to you 
(xi. 2) in the foremost place (Gen. xxxiii. 2) what I also received.’ 
Foremost in importance, not in time; the doctrine of the 
Resurrection is primary and cardinal, central and indispensable. 
The ydép may look back either to yvwpilw dyiv, or (better) to 
tive Aéyw, ‘You remember ow I preached, jor.’ St Paul 
lingers over this preface, gua eos guasi suspensos tenet (Beng.). 


* The reading dgeldere xaréyew (D* F, g, Ambrst.) for ef xaréyere is an 
attempt to simplify the construction: so also is the conjecture of 8 for el. 

t ol wpds Kaipoy micrevovres kal év Kapp meiparnol ddirrduevar, elka 
mwigrevouce (Origen). 

Many scholars prefer elxi to elk. The orthography is not'important. 
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What follows is almost a creed; but we need not suppose that 
it had already been formulated. Rather, this passage supplied 
material for the formulating of creeds. 

& kat mapédaBov. ‘Which also I received.’ Nothing is 
said as to the source from which he received it, or the way 
in which the communication was made. It is dossidle that he 
received it from Christ by special revelation; but this is even 
less probable than in xi. 23 (see notes there). Here there 1s 
neither €y® nor ard rot Kupiov to emphasize the authority 
either of the person who made the communication or of the 
Source from which he derived it. Neither of these is the 
question here. The point is that St Paul did not invent what 
he communicated to them; he received just what they received. 
The xat indicates the exact agreement of what he received with 
what he passed on to them. He appeals (vv. 5-7) to human 
testimony prior to his own experience, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that this is what is implied in wapéXaBov. In any case, 
it is clear that he does not appeal to documents either here or 
in xi. 23. St Paul knows nothing of written Gospels; and 6 xal 
mapédaBov seems to refer to something quite different from 
SbOn xapot (v. 8) And he knows nothing of a formulated 
Creed, neither in Rom. vi. 17, ‘the standard of teaching to 
which ye were committed,’ nor in 2 Tim. i. 13, ‘the pattern of 
sound words which thou hast heard from me.’ See Dobschutz, 
Probleme, pp. 11, 106. He received the facts from the Apostles 
and others; the import of the facts was made known to him 
by Christ (Gal. i. 12). 

dmédavey Gnép tOv duapriavy hua. ‘He died for our sins,’ 
z.¢. ‘on account of our sins,’ not ‘on behalf of them,’ which 
is hardly sense. One may die on behalf of sinners, but hardly 
on behalf of sins (2 Cor. v. 14, 15; Gal. ii. 13). On the whole, 
mepi is used of things, rod Sdvros éaurdéy wept ray dpapriav nua 
(Gal. i. 14, where see Lightfoot), and trep of persons, Xpicrds 
drag wept dpapriav dréBaver, Sixasos trép adixwy (1 Pet. iii. 18), 
but exceptions abound. Neither preposition implies vicarious 
action, which would require avri, but vicarious action may be 
implied in the context. Pro peccatts nostris abolendis (Beng.) 
gives the right meaning. There is a real connexion, beyond 
our comprehension, between Christ’s death and the forgiveness 
of men’s sins. This is in agreement with the O.T. (Isa. liii. 
4-12), and this agreement is part of the edayyédiov which St Paul 
proclaimed to them. Nowhere else does he use the expression 
brep r. duapriwy: comp. Gal, ii. 20; Eph. v. 2, 253 Tit. ii. 14. 
See Knowling, Messianic Interpretation, pp. 90 f. 

kata tas ypapds. The double appeal to Scripture in so 
brief a statement is deliberate and important; and the divine 
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prediction of what would take place is appropriately placed 
before the Apostolic testimony as to what did take place. The 
agreement of what did take place with what was foretold in 
Scripture is pointed out with special frequency in the writings 
of St Luke (xxu. 37, xxiv. 25-27, 44-46; Acts li. 25-27, ill. 35, 
Xili. 34, 35, XVli. 3, xVill. 28). See Cyril, Caz. Lect. xiv., which 
is a commentary on these verses. 

kat Sr. érdpy. The inclusion of this detail in so brief a state- 
ment of factsis remarkable. But the burial is carefully recorded 
in all four Gospels, and was evidently regarded as of importance. 
The importance there and here 1s that the burial was evidence 
of a bodily resurrection. The body was laid in the tomb, and 
the tomb was afterwards found to be empty.* 

kat Sr. éyyyeprat. ‘And that He hath been raised—on the 
third day.’ Change from aorists of what took place once for 
all to the perfect of a result which abides; He remains alive as 
the Risen One. By death and burial He came down to our 
level, by Resurrection He raised us to His: mortuus est iste 
nobiscum, ut nos cum ipso resurgamus (Calv.). ‘On the third 
day’ does not harmonize well with a perfect, but it is added as 
of importance (1) as evidence of a bodily resurrection (comp. 
Acts li. 24f.), and (2) to show the exact coincidence with 
prophecy (Hos. vi. 2; comp. Ps. xvi. 10, 113 xvil. 15-24). 
Christ is said to have included ‘on the third day’ in what was 
predicted in Scripture (Luke xxiv. 46).¢ Matt. xii. 40 cannot 
safely be quoted here, for there are strong reasons for believing 
that there we have the Evangelist’s misunderstanding of Christ’s 
words rather than the words themselves. Christ was not three 
days and three nights in the grave. See Allen ad loc. “In any 
case we have here irresistible evidence that this difficult clause, 
‘raised on the third day in accordance with the Scriptures’ 
formed part of the earliest Christian creed; and its difficulty, 


* The connexion between the Body which disappeared from the tomb and 
the Body which the disciples afterwards saw and were told to handle is beyond 
our comprehension. See Latham, Zhe Risen Master, p. 73. 

t There r7 rplry huépg is the right reading; but here the more emphatic 
Th tuépg TH tTelry (RABDE 17, Cyr.) is right. ‘‘The ‘third day’ is 
hardly less firmly rooted in the tradition of the Church than the Resurrection 
itself. We have it not only in the speech ascribed to St Peter (Acts x. 40), 
but in the central testimony of St Paul, and then im the oldest form of the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is strange that so slight a detail should have been pre- 
served at all, and still stranger that 1t should hold the place it does in the 
standard of the Church’s faith” (Sanday, Oué/enes of the Life of Christ, 
p- 183). Matt. xii. 40 is evidence of the Evangelist’s belief in it and estimate 
of its importance. See J. H. Moulton, Gy. pp. 137, 141; Knowling, Zest. 
of St Paul to Christ, p. 307. Max Krenkel (Beztrage s. pe aapllat | a. Ge- 
schichte u. ad. Briefe d. Ap. Paulus, pp. 385 f ) thinks that 2 Kings xx. 5 was 
regarded as a prophecy of resurrection on the third day. 
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and its antiquity, justify the conviction that the words proceeded 
from Christ Himself” (Abbott, Zze Son of Man, p. 188; see also 
pp. 186, 200). 


5-8. We now have a list of the official Witnesses to the 
Resurrection of Christ, beginning with the first of the Apostles 
and ending with ‘the least’ of them. The form of the sentence 
shows that at least the first two on the list, St Peter and the 
Twelve, had been quoted by St Paul to the Corinthians. Very 
likely the others had been quoted also, although the cessation 
of the dr. after v. 5 (perhaps simply to end a prolix sentence) 
leaves this doubtful. Of course St Paul had told them of his 
own experiences respecting the Risen Christ; and he probably 
knew of other witnesses not mentioned here. See Thorburn, 
The Resurrection Narratives and Modern Criticism, pp. 86 f. 


5. kat St. dhby Kynpd. ‘And that He appeared to Kephas.’ 
The coincidence with the mcidental remark Luke xxiv. 34 
(comp. Mark. xvi. 7) is noteworthy. Peter is first in all the 
four lists of the Apostles, and is expressly designated as apéros 
in Matt. x. 2 For this reason a special appearance to him 
would be natural. But we may venture to say that his denial 
of his Lord and consequent dejection made an appearance to 
him necessary. He needed to be absolved and restored. 
When he and John ran to the sepulchre after the tidings 
brought by Mary Magdalen, John believed, but apparently 
Peter did not, that the Lord had risen. And then the Lord 
appeared to him, and the completeness of his restoration was 
brought home to him by the fact that he was allowed to be 
the means of convincing the other Apostles (Luke xxi. 32) that 
the Lord had risen indeed, because He had appeared to Simon 
(Luke xxiv. 34). ‘‘The Apostle who had risen from his fall 
through the words of absolution that came from the Risen 
Christ was the first to bring the Gospel of the Resurrection 
home to the hearts of his fellows” (Swete, Zhe Appearances of 
our Lord after the Passion, p. 16).* St Paul no doubt received 
this testimony from St Peter himself, when some eight years 
after the Resurrection he ‘went up to Jerusalem to make the 

* Chrysostom says that Kephas is placed first here as being rov rdvrwy 
dévomiorérepov, and that it was likely that Christ would appear to him first 
among males, because he had been the first to confess Him as the Messiah, 
and because he desired so much to see Him again. Although St Paul 
ignores the non-official testimony of the women who visited the sepulchre, he 
does not say that the Lord appeared first to Peter. Nola guia non dictt 
primo visus est Cephae (Atto). But the way in which he speaks of Peter 
shows that he does not consider Peter as one of Kephas party, who are con- 


demned ini. 12 (Zahn, Jntrod. to. N.7. i. p, 283). Seealso A. T, Robertson, 
Epochs in the Life of St Paul, pp. 81, 82; Burkitt, Zarltest Sources for the 


Life of Jesus, p. 71. 
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acquaintance of Kephas’ (ioropjoa. Kydav, Gal. i. 18), and 
spent a fortnight with him. Henceforward, ‘He appeared to 
Kephas’ was part of St Paul’s own testimony respecting the 
Resurrection. It was during the same fortnight that St Paul 
had also seen ‘James, the Lord’s brother,’ and therefore was 
able to give the testimony which he had received at first hand 
from him also (v 7). Both Peter and James had great weight 
with the party at Corinth which was opposed to St Paul. The 
Kephas party of course appealed to Kephas (i. 12), and it is 
probable that the Christ party appealed to the Lord’s brother. 

Excepting St John (i. 43), St Paul is the only N.T. writer 
who uses the Aramaic name ‘Kephas’ of the first Apostle, 
always in this letter (1. 12, iii. 22, ix. 5, xv. 5), and usually in 
Gal. (i. 18, 1. 9, 12, 14), the only letters in which he mentions 
Peter, whom he calls ‘ Peter’ twice (Gal. ii. 7, 8). 

The meaning of d0y is determined by the context; either 
‘was seen by,’ or ‘appeared in a vision to.’ Here éyhyeprau 
decides for the former. Moreover, a mere vision would not 
make our being raised more probable; it was Christ’s having 
been raised and having been seen by competent witnesses that 
did that. The appearances to Mary Magdalen and to the two 
on the way to Emmaus are not mentioned, as not being official. 
St John does not count either of them when he counts three 
manifestations (épavepdiy) of Jesus to His disciples (xxi. 14), 
although he himself narrates the manifestation to Mary in much 
detail (xx. 11-18). Besides d66y and édavepdby, we have also 
epavepwoev éavrov (John xxi. 1) and éddvy ([Mark] xvi. 9) used 
of these appearances of Christ. 

eira rots SdSexa. ‘The Twelve’ is here an official name for 
the Apostolic body: only ten were present, for both Judas and 
Thomas were away. Similarly, the decemviri and centumviri 
were so Called, whatever the exact number may have been. 
The name cenzumviri was retained after the number was increased 
beyond the hundred. Origen and Chrysostom needlessly con- 
jecture that, after the Ascension, our Lord appeared to Matthias ; 
and even that would not affect this statement. 

In vv. 5, 6 there is frequent confusion m the MSS. between efra and 
trera. Here, era (BK LP) is to be preferred to érera (8 A 17, Eus. 
Chrys.) or kat werd raira (D* FG). édexa (D* FG, Latt. Goth.) for 
dadexa (NA BK LP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth.) is a manifest correction, St Paul 


nowhere else speaks of ‘the Twelve,’ and here he is repeating a traditional 
formula: Rev. xxi. 14; Matt. xix. 28; Acts vi, 2, 


6. éretta ShOy erdvw wevrakociors AdeApors abdmak. Lllustris 
apparitio (Beng.). The ér: is now dropped, probably to simplify 
the construction. It is likely that St Paul had previously cited 
this instance to the Corinthians; it was one which they could 
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easily verify, as so many of the witnesses survived. The occasion 
of the appearance to the 500 is unknown; but it is probably to 
be identified with Matt. xxviii. 16, where only the Eleven are 
mentioned, because only to them was the great commission 
(18-20) given, although the presence of others seems to be 
implied in ‘some doubted.’ St Paul naturally mentions the 
large number of witnesses. See Swete, Appearances of our Lord, 
pp. 82, 83; Ellicott, Zzfe of our Lord, Lect. vili. p. 4103 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. 628.* 
When édyw qualifies a cardinal number, the cardinal retains its own 
case: it 1s not governed by éwdyw. In Mark xiv. 5, tpraxorlwy dnvaplwv 
is the genitive of price. Moul.-Win. p. 313. Chrysostom inteiprets érdvw 
as dvw éx rév otpavdr’ ob yap eri yijs Padigwr, dAN dvw, Kal tarep Kepadjis 
avrois &p0y, which cannot be nght. lus guam (Vulg.) is certainly the 
meaning. And épdmaé clearly does not mean ‘once for all’ (Rom. vi. 103 
Heb. vil. 27, ix. 12), but ‘at once,’ szazu/ (Vulg.). 
ot meloves pévoucrv éws Giptt. ‘The majority survive until now,’ 
abide upon earth (Phil. i. 25; John xxi. 22). Those who had 
seen Christ after the Resurrection would soon become marked 
men. He had doubtless found most of His disciples among the 
younger generation; hence the large number who were still 
living more than twenty-five years after the Ascension, and 
could be questioned: eo significat, non allegoricam sed veram et 
naturalem fuisse resurvectionem,; nam Spiritualis resurrectionts 
ocult testes esse non possunt (Calv.). 

tives Se éxouuyPncav. While he speaks of his own life as a 
daily dying (v. 31), he speaks of actual death as a sleep. The 
expression is common both in Jewish and heathen literature, 
and does not of itself imply any belief in a future life. The 
resemblance between “Death and his brother Sleep” (Virg. 
Aen, Vi. 278) is too obvious to escape notice. Nevertheless, it 
was because the word suggested a future awakening that Christians 
adopted it, and it has special point here: see on xi. 30, and 
Ellicott and Milligan on x Thess. iv. 13. A poetic euphemism 
contains a blessed truth. These ries had seen the Risen One 
and. believed in Him, and had died in this faith. If there was 
no resurrection in store for them, how strange was their lot! 

For micloves (NABDEFG) KLP read mieloux. KLP also add 
kal after rivés 56, and K adds é airGv. Correctors of 8 A D ins. the xal, 
with Orig. Eus. Chrys. and others; but it is not likely to be genuine. On 
the use of the aorist here, ‘fell asleep (at various times),’ and therefore 
‘have fallen asleep,’ see J. H. Moulton, p. 136. 

7. ereira Shby “laxdBo. Nothing is known of this appear- 
ance, or as to which James is meant. But there is little doubt 
* Dobschutz (Ostern und Pfingsten) would identify 1 Cor. xv. 6 and John 


XxX. 21-23 with Acts ii. 1-4. The same event is the basis of al] three passages, 
Could traditions have become so different in so short a time ? 


22 
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that the James is the Lord’s brother, who became president of 
the Church in Jerusalem, and that he is placed here among the 
chief witnesses because of his high position at Jerusalem. There 
may also be another reason, viz. the resemblance between his 
case and that of St. Paul. Our Lord’s brethren had refused to 
believe on Him during His ministry (John vii. 5), but are found 
among believers after the Ascension (Acts i. 14). What con- 
verted them? The appearance of the Risen Lord to the eldest 
of them may have done so, and the appearance may have been 
granted for this very purpose. In that case St James was con- 
verted in the same way as St Paul. Three years after his own 
conversion St Paul met the Lord’s brother at Jerusalem, and 
probably heard of this appearance from St James himself. Each 
told the other his experiences. But it may be doubted whether 
either James or Peter (v. 5) told St Paul what the Lord had said 
to him. In any case, such details are not needed here. What 
is of importance here 1s the fact that within ten years of the 
Resurrection St Paul had the opportunity of talking with St 
Peter and St James and comparing their experiences of the 
Risen Lord with his own, and that within thirty years of the 
Resurrection he records their testimony. For James and Peter 
see ix. 5; Gal. i. 18, 19, 11. 9-12. 

For the narrative about an appearance to James recorded in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews (Jerome, De Viris cllusir. 
2), see Nicholson, pp. 62 f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 265, 274; 
Swete, Appearances of our Lord, p. 89; Resch, Agrapha, pp. 
248f. The narrative may be mere legend; but if it is historical, 
it is not likely that St Paul is alluding here to what is there 
recorded. 

eita tots dwoorddors waouv. ‘Then to the whole body of the 
Apostles.’ There is no emphasis on zaow, which does not look 
back to ‘IaxéBw. The antithesis, ‘to one, then to all,’ is false, 
for the raéow does not imply that James was an Apostle. He 
was not one of the Twelve, and it is unlikely that St Paul here 
thinks of him as an Apostle in the wider sense, an idea quite 
foreign to the context. The meaning here is, ‘then to the 
Apostolic body as a whole,’ Thomas being now present. The 
addition of zaow here confirms the view that rots dddexa (v. 5) 
is official and not numerical.* As St Paul at once passes on 


* **That the Twelve henceforth rank in history as the Twelve Apostles, 
and in fact as ‘he Apostles, was a result brought about by St Paul; and, para. 
doxically enough, this was brought about by him in the very effort to fix the 
value of his own Apostleship e certainly did not work out this conception, 
for he neither could nor would give up the more general conception of the 
Apostleship. . . . St Paul holds fast to the wider conception of the Apostolate, 
but the twelve disciples form in his view the orginal nucleus” (Harnack, 
Lhe Misseon and Expansion of Christiantty, i. p. 3233 p. 232, ed. 1902). 
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to the appearance to himself, he evidently means this manifesta- 
tion to the whole body of the Apostles as the final one to others, 
viz. at the time of the Ascension. The conjecture of rdAw for 
mwaow is unnecessary. 

Respecting St Paul’s testimony, Professor Percy Gardner 
remarks; “As regards his own life, and the phenomena of 
Christianity which came under his direct observation, he is as 
good an authority as we can have in regard to any events in 
ancient history. . . . However confused and inconsistent may 
be the accounts in the Gospels of the appearances of the risen 
Lord, there can be no doubt that the society believed such 
appearances to have taken place. No other cause can be 
suggested for the sudden change in the minds of the disciples 
from consternation and terror to confidence and boldness. And 
the well-known Paulie passage as to the witnesses of the 
Resurrection is as historic evidence of the belief of the first 
disciples unimpeachable. Paul himself claims with perfect 
confidence that he has seen the risen Lord” (Azdbert Journal 


Supplement, 1909, pp. 49, 51). 


8. gcyatov $é mdvrwy dowepel TH extpdpate dhOn Kdpoi. ‘But 
last of all, as if to the abortion (of the Apostolic family), He 
appeared also to me.” As in Mark xii. 22, there is a doubt 
whether wdvrwy is masc. or neut. After a series of persons (5-7) 
the masc. is more probable; and écxaroy is used adverbially, 
like dorepov. Nowhere else in N.T. or LXX does dovepei occur: 
in a few texts it isa v./ in iv. 13. In calling himself the &rpwpa 
among the Apostles, he refers to the suddenness and violence of 
the transition (exritpdcKxw), while he was still in a state of im- 
maturity.* The Twelve were disciples of Jesus before He called 
them to be Apostles, and He trained them for promotion: Saul 
was suddenly torn from opposition to Jesus to become His 
Apostle. Theirs was a gradual and normal progress; his was 
a swift and abnormal change. Possibly his Jewish adversaries 
had called him an abortion, an insult to which his small stature 
may have given a handle; but no such hypothesis is needed to 
account for the use of the expression here. It indicates his 
intense feeling respecting the errors of his career previous to 
his conversion. For the word, comp. Num. xu. 12; Job ui. 16; 


* The proposal to read rw (=7eve) instead of r@ need not be seriously 
considered: context and usage are against it. 

Sicut abortevus quadam naturae violeniia ante tempus compellatur nascé, 
tia ego par terribelem Domini vrsionem et luminis oculorum amuusstonem co- 
actus sum, antequam vellem, exire de caeco synagogae utero, et ad lucem fider 
atgue libertatem prodire (Hervems). Primasius adds a stronger point of 
similarity ; mortua matre vivus educztur. The Judaism from which he was 
so violently taken was a defunct religion. 
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Eccles. vi. 3; and see Suicer, i. p. 1073; Lightfoot on Ign. 
Rom. 9. 

St Paul uses the same word, dfn, of the appearances to 
himself as he uses of the appearances to the others. He regards 
it as the same in kind. He saw the Risen Lord as really as 
they did. The Lord appeared to him at other times (Acts 
xxii. 18; comp. xvui. 9, xxvul. 23; 2 Cor. xii. 2-4), but doubtless 
it is the appearance on the way to Damascus that is meant here. 
“There is no greater life in history than that which S. Paul 
spent in the service of Christ, and it was what it was because 
S. Paul believed from the bottom of his heart that Jesus had 
appeared to him from heaven and sent Him to do His work” 
(Swete, Appearances, p. 126). On this unique occasion God 
chose him ‘to see the Righteous one, and to hear a voice from 
His mouth’ (Acts xx. 14), and his whole work as an Apostle 
was built upon that.* See Thorburn, pp. 83, 35. 

The xdpot comes at the end with deep humility: ‘to me 
also.’ This appearance to the Apostle of the Gentiles completed 
the official evidence. He evidently knew of no later manifesta- 
tion, and that to St John in Patmos was after St Paul’s death. 
The fact that the manifestations had ended with the one to 
St Paul is against the theory of hallucinations. If all the 
appearances had been hallucinations, they would probably have 
continued, for such things are infectious, because people see 
what they expect to see. But neither the Twelve nor St Paul 
expected to see the Risen Lord, and some of them for a time 
doubted, not only the statements of others, but the evidence of 
their own eyes, for it seemed to be far too good to be true. 

It is important to notice that two of the witnesses cited in 
this list, St James and St Paul himself, had previously been 
unbelievers. Indeed, St Paul had not only refused to believe 
that Jesus was the Messiah, but had strenuously persecuted 
those who accepted Him as such. Afterwards, the intensity of 
his conviction that he ‘had seen the Lord’ became “ the deter- 
mining factor in St Paul’s theology.” See Inge, in Cambridge 
Biblical Essays, p. 267. It is also remarkable that he does not 
mention the appearance to St Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56). It 
was not “ official.” 


9-11, The status of St Paul as one of the Apostles, and their 
absolute agreement with him with regard to the fundamental 
doctrine of the Resurrection. Different as they were from him 
in other things,—they before him in Apostleship, he before them 

* Il west pas un seul critique, aujourd hui, qui ne reconnaisse que Paul a 


gardé toute sa vie, la ferme conviction d’avoir été le temoin d'une apparition 
extérveure du Chrést ressuscité (A. Sabatier, ZL’ Apétre Paul, p. 46). 
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in labours,—they and he were wholly agreed in preaching this, 
uno ore, omnes Apostolt (Beng.). 


9. "Ey ydp eit o éXdxioros t. dr. Explanation of the strong 
word éxrpwye, given with much emphasis. In éAdyoros there is 
no reference to ‘Paulus’ = ‘little.’ See Eph. i. 8; 1 Tim. i, 15. 
Both names, Saul and Paul, were probably given him by his 
parents, in accordance with Jewish custom, which still prevails, 
of giving a child two names, one religious and one secular. Like 
his namesake he was a Benjamite. Saul the son of Kish was 
THs pudts THs eAXaxiorns (xr Sam. 1x. 21). 

Ss ok eipt ixavds. As distinguished from dé1os, ixavds= 
‘reaching up to,’ ‘competent,’ ‘adequate’ (2 Cor. ii. 16) rather 
than ‘meriting,’ but when moral sufficiency is meant the differ- 
ence is not great. Comp. Matt. iii) rr (=Mark i. 7) with 
John i. 27. This is the argumentative use of the relative; 
‘seeing that I am not fit to be called an Apostle.’ Comp. Rom. 
ix. 25; Heb. ii. rz. The violent ékzpwous was rendered necessary 
by his having been a persecutor. This blot in his past life he 
never forgot: Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. i. 12-14; Acts xxvi. 9.* For 
THV exkAnoiay Tod Mcod see on xi. 22. The addition of trod @eot 
prepares for what follows. 


10. xdpitt Sé Ceod eips 8 eipt. ‘But by God’s grace I am 
what I am’—an Apostle who has seen the Lord and laboured 
fruitfully for Him. In spite of his unfitness to bear the name, 
the grace of God has made him equal to it. The persecutor has 
been forgiven and the abortion adopted. On the eleventh Sunday 
after Trinity this humble boast of Paul the Pharisee is placed 
side by side with the arrogant boast of the typical Pharisee. 

fh els @ne of Kevh éyernOn. ‘Which was manifested towards 
me’ (or, was extended to me), ‘did not prove empty,’ ze. fruitless, 
without result; or perhaps, ‘did not turn out to be worthless.’ 
Comp. vv. 14, 58; eis Kévoy, Phil. ii. 16; 1 Thess. iil. 5; paraia, 


ddd. ‘So far from that being the case, I laboured more 
abundantly than they all.’ This may mean either (1) ‘than all of 
them together,’ or (2) ‘than any one of them (xiv. 18).’ Though 
(1) seems extravagant, it may be the meaning, seeing that God’s 


* Le souvenir @avoir persécuté cette Eglise de Dieu est resté pour Paul, 
duiant toute sa vit, le sujet @une douloureuse humiliation. Il Sen affiige 
comme Sil avait persécuté le Seigneur lut-méme (Sabatier, L’ Apétre Paul, 
p- 8). Both Luke (Acts ix. 21) and Paul (Gal. i. 13, 23) use mopOety as well 
as Sudxew of Saul’s destructive work. No other N.'l. wniter uses ropOety. 

+ The Vulg. is capricious 1n its translation of xevds. Nearly always it has 
inanis (vv. 14, 583 Eph. v. 6; Col. ii. 8, etc ), but here and Mark xii. 3 it 
has vacuus, although in Luke xx. 10 it has zwanzs: udratos is always vanus 
(iii. 20; Tut. iii. 9 ; Acts xiv. 5, etc.). 
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grace is the chief cause of it. Apart from that, his energy and 
toil would have been without fruit (Rom. xv. 19). In himself 
he 1s greatly inferior to the Twelve; in his work, which is God’s, 
greatly superior. His labour (xoros) means his work as a whole, 
including his success; and his great success was evidence that he 
was an Apostle. See on xvi. 16. Thus his great work was 
evidence of the Resurrection, for it would never have been 
undertaken if the Risen Lord had not appeared to him, nor 
would it have had such results without His help 

AANA Ff xdpis tod Geos ody éyot. ‘So far from its being I (alone) 
who did all this, it was the grace of God with me.’ There were 
two who laboured, two co-operators, grace with himself (Acts xiv. 
27); but it was grace which made the labour effective (Gal. ii. 20). 
The Apostle’s satisfaction with his own labours “from a human 
point of view 1s as the joy of a child who gives his father a birth- 
day present out of his father’s own money” (Weinel, p. 178). 
Dobschuitz (Prodleme, p. 58) shows how true this estimate of his 
labours is. The reading 7 oly éuof (see below), which Calvin 
characteristically adopts, makes grace the sole worker; ‘not I, 
but the grace of God which was with me, did the abundant and 
fruitful work.’ Atto more reasonably says; gutbus verbis, ‘gratia 
Det mecum,’ ostendtt quia nec gratia sine hbero arbitrio, nec liberum 
arbitrium sine gratia, hominis salutem operatur. So also Augus- 
tine; ec gratia Dei sola, nec ipse solus, sed gratia cum illo. 


For ob xevh éyev70y, D* has rrwx} od éyev}Oy, while F G have rrwx} 
od yéyorer, AEKLP have 7 oty euol, but N* BD* FG, Latta Goth. 
omit 4. 


Ll. elre ody éym elre exetvor, ots «.7t.A. ‘Whether then it 
were I or they (who laboured most abundantly after seeing the 
Risen Christ), so we continually preach (i. 23), and so ye once 
for all believed,’ when ye accepted the preaching. He does not 
mean that they had ceased to believe, but that there was a 
definite time when they accepted this belief as the result of 
Apostolic preaching. The ody resumes the main argument 
(vv. 3-8) after the digression (vv. 9, 10), and otrws looks back 
to tiv. Adyw. Evans, somewhat hesitatingly, questions this, and 
prefers to render oty ‘however.’ 

Harnack points out that ‘“‘legends concerning the appear- 
ances of the Risen Christ and the Ascension are difficult to 
explain, on the assumption that they arose before the destruction 
of Jerusalem” (Zhe Acts of the Apostles, p. 291). It is quite 
clear from these verses that appearances of the Risen Christ 
were firmly believed in long before a.D. 70. Harnack himself 
places 1 Corinthians in 4.D, 52 or 53. The inference is that the 
reports about the appearances were not “legends.” 
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There is nothing to show that St Paul meant this list of the appearances 
to be exhaustive, and that he mentions no others because he knew of no 
others. He omits five of the appearances which are mentioned in the 
Gospels: to the women, to Mary Magdalen, to the two on the way to 
Emmaus, to Thomas with the other Apostles on the second Lord’s Day, 
and to ceitain disciples at the Sea of Tiberias He probably knew of some 
of these, if not of all. Hus reason for confining himself to those which he 
mentions can be easily conjectured, The witnesses whom he cites were 
persons well known to the Coiinthians as leaders of the Church ; Kephas, 
the Apostolic body, James, and himself; to which he adds a large company, 
some of whom could be easily found and questioned. The evidence would 
not have been strengthened by mentioning appearances to persons of whom 
the Corinthians had never heard. See F. H. Chase and A. J. Mason in 
Cambridge Theological Essays, pp. 396-401, 424-429; also J. O. F. 
Murray, pp. 329-332. _ ; 

‘* Tt is curious that, in Paul’s time, it was the principle of the resurrec- 
tion which was denied by the Corinthians to whom he 1s writing, while the 
actual fact of the resurrection of Jesus was admitted. Now, it 1s the prin- 
ciple which is admitted, while the actual resurrection of Jesus is denied.” 
But the life and teaching of St Paul, and the evolution and continued 
existence of the Christian Church cannot be explained, if the belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ was based on hallucination, Can any Chnistian 
believe that Christianity is built upon this fundamental error? 

‘*The reality of the resuriection is maintained, so long as the cause of 
the appearances of Jesus is attributed to Jesus, and not to the imaginations 
of the disciples. To the twentieth-century mind a spiritual manifestation 
seems open to less objection than the reanimation of the physical body 
which had been laid in the grave. We do not know, however, sufficient 
either of matter or spirit to justify any dogmatism either in the one direction 
or the other. The narratives will support either theory. The story of the 
empty tomb, however, certainly implies that the physical body of Jesus 
disappeared, though what finally became of it is not expressly explained. 
It must be admitted that the reanimation of the physical body of Jesus 
presents difficulties to the modern mind in the way of its final disposal 
which cannot lightly be ignored. The old conception of its literal ascension 
into heaven is in these days inconceivable. Our ignorance on this matter, 
however, ought not to invalidate the knowledge we undoubtedly possess of 
the empty tomb, nor ought we to allow the difficulty of accounting for the 
final disposal of the body to lead us to reject the plain story of its disappear- 
ance. Certainly, on the hypothesis of pure hallucinations, the speedy 
cessation of the appearances 1s a difficulty more easily ignored than ex- 
plained” (Zhe Frfth Gospel, pp. 169, 191-194). 


XV. 12-34. If Christ is risen, the Dead in Christ will rise. 


Here again we have three subdivisions: (2) The Conse- 
quences of denying the Doctrine of the Resurrection, 12-19; 
(4) The Consequences of accepting the Resurrection of Christ 
20-28 ; (c) Arguments from Experience, 29-34. 


How ts it that, in the face of this Apostolic proclamation, 
some people go about and declare that a resurrection of dead 


people is impossible ; thus making Apostolic preaching to be 
a lie, and your faith to be a delusion, and the conditcon of 
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dead Christians to be quite hopeless, and the condition of 
living Christians to be pitiable in the extreme? 

But they are quite wrong; for Christ has risen, and 
therefore resurrection 1s for us certain. For in this matter 
Christ ts the first sheaf of a vast harvest; and when He 
has conquered all that opposes Him, including death itself, 
then, as the Son of God, He will yield up everything to Fits 
Father, and God will be supreme. 

Baptism for the sake of the dead would lose all tts 
meaning, and Christian self-sacrifice would lose most of tts 
inspiration and comfort, uf there were no resurrection and 
no future ltfe. 


12Now, if Apostles are continually proclaiming Christ as 
having been raised from the dead, how is it that some are 
declaring among you that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of dead people? If there is no such thing, then Christ Him- 
self cannot have been raised. And if Christ has not been 
raised, then our proclamation of the Gospel is empty verbiage, 
and your faith in it is empty credulity. 1 And, what is more, we 
are found guilty of misrepresenting God, because we have repre- 
sented Him as having raised the Christ, whereas He did nothing 
of the kind, if as a matter of fact dead people are never raised. 
16 For it is quite clear that, if dead people are never raised, Christ 
Himself has not been raised. 4’ And in that case your faith is 
futile ; you are still living in your sins. 48 Yes, and it follows 
that all those who went to their rest trusting in Christ, forthwith 
perished utterly and are now lost to Christ! °If our case is no 
better than this, that just in the present life we have had hope in 
Christ, there are no human beings more truly to be pitied than 
we are. 

20 But this dismal doctrine is not true. Christ has been 
raised from the dead; and He is no solitary exception, but the 
first and foremost example of many that are to be awakened. 
71 For since it 1s through a man that we have death, it is through 
a Man also that we have resurrection from the dead. 22For as 
in virtue of our union with Adam we all die, so also in virtue of 
our union with Christ we shall all be made alive. °8 But each in 
his proper order; Christ the first sheaf; afterwards Christ’s own 
harvest in the Day of His Coming. * After that will come the 
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End, when He is to give up His Kingship into the hands of His 
God and Father; and that will be when He has brought to 
nought all other rule and all other authority and power. % For 
He must retain His Kingship until God has put all His enemies 
under His feet. **The last foe to be brought to nought is 
death. 2? For God has put all things, death included, in sub- 
jection under Christ’s feet. (Now, when it is said that all things 
have been put in subjection to Christ, it is obvious that God, 
who put them thus in subjection, is not mcluded.) % But when 
every power has been made subject to the Son, then, but not till 
then, even the Son Himself will become subject to the Father 
who put all things under Him, in order that God may be every- 
thing in every creature, and the Divine immanence be perfect 
and complete. 

29 Otherwise, what will be the position of those who from 
time to time are being baptized out of consideration for the 
dead? If dead men never rise at all, why in the world are 
people baptized out of consideration for them? °° And why do 
so many of us stand in peril every hour? *I protest to you, my 
Brothers, as surely as I glory over you—and you know that I do 
that in Christ Jesus our Lord, there is not a day that I do not 
stand face to face with death. If, looking at it from a purely 
human point of view, I was near being torn in pieces at 
Ephesus, what did I gain by it? If dead men do not rise, the 
human point of view gives as a practical inference, ‘ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 83 Do not make the serious 
mistake of supposing that there is no risk in being friendly to 
these views and to those who advocate them. ‘Fair characters 
are marred by foul companionships.’ You must rouse your- 
selves from this paralysing delusion in a right spirit, and cease 
to persist in culpable error. You pride yourselves upon your 
religious enlightenment: crass ignorance as to the very meaning of 
God is what some of you have. It is to make you ashamed of 
yourselves that I speak like this. 


12. Ei 8€ Xptords kynpdooerat Ste ek vexpGv éyyyeptat x.7.X. 
‘Now if Christ is continually preached that He hath been raised 
from the dead, how comes it that it is said among you by some 
persons that resurrection of dead men does not take place?’* St 


* The reading é« v. dru dy. (D EF G) puts an unintelligible emphasis on 
ék vexpav. 
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Paul has just shown how full and unanimous is the testimony to 
the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, and from that solid basis 
he now passes on (d¢) to the main question, using a current 
sceptical assertion as a text. It is one statement against 
another. On the one hand the declaration of all the Apostles, 
from the first to the last of them, and of many other eye- 
witnesses, that Christ has been raised and abides for ever as the 
Risen Lord (this 1s the force of the perfect éy#yepras throughout 
the argument); on the other the @ grior¢ dictum of certain 
cavillers, unsupported by any evidence, that there is no such 
thing as a resurrection of dead people. The latter position is 
analogous to the modern one; “Miracles don’t happen.” 
Which will the Corinthians, who long ago accepted Apostolic 
preaching, hold to now? And a decision is necessary, for the 
conflict of statement continues. The Apostles continue to 
preach the Resurrection of Christ (xyptooopey, knpvocerat), and 
the sceptics continue to assert (Aeyovow) that resurrection is 
impossible. And this is the situation which has to be explained. 
If resurrection is impossible, how do you account for the large 
volume of testimony from official and unofficial witnesses, who 
are still alive to be questioned, that one resurrection has taken 
place? * It is possible that these teachers did not deny that 
Christ had risen; and if so, this indicates how strong they felt 
the evidence for it to be. They may have declared that His 
case was unique, and proved nothing as to the rest of mankind. 
But this the Apostle cannot allow. If it is certaim that any one 
man has risen, then the position that resurrection is impossible 
is untenable, If Christ is risen, others can rise. Indeed, when 
His relation to mankind is considered, we may say that others 
will rise. Deny this consequent in either form, “ Others will not 
rise,” or “Others cannot rise,” and you thereby deny the 
antecedent, “Christ is not risen.” There is no escape from this 
logic; but some Corinthians did not see it. 

It has been pointed out already that the rues were almost 
certainly Gentiles, brought up under the influence of Greek 
philosophy, not Jews with Sadducean prejudices. Possibly they 
held that matter was evil, and that it was incredible that a soul, 
once set free by death, would return to its unclean prison. 
Or they may have been influenced by a popular form of Epicurean 
materialism. They had been brought up in the belief that at 
death existence either ceases entirely, or becomes so shadowy as 


* This problem still remains. We do not free ourselves from difficulty by 
rejecting the Resurrection of Christ as unhistorical. How can we explain the 
origin of the evidence that He said that He would mise and of the evidence 
ne did rise? And how can we explain the existence of the Christian 

ure 
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to be worthless: in any case the body perishes utterly. The 
idea of a glorified body, in which the highest part of man’s 
nature would be supreme, without opposition or hindrance from 
any other part, was beyond even Plato’s vision, and they could 
not attain to it. Aeschylus (Zum. 647) makes Apollo say, 
avOpos O'eredav aly dvacmacy Koves 
dat Gavovros, ovis gor dvdoracts. 
And that is just what these Corinthians declared. See also the 
view of Cebes (Plato, Pedo, 70 A). There is no evidence of 
such theories as those of Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
li, 17, 18). 

St Paul’s treatment of these dangerous doubters is to be 
noticed. He does not suggest that they should be excommuni- 
cated ; he argues with them through those who are in danger of 
being perverted by them. And in his arguments he is less 
severe than he is with some other victims of false teaching. The 
més A€yovow here is more gentle than the indignant astonishment 
of Oavydlw dre otrws tayews peraribecGe «.7.X. and 7Q avdrror 
Todrdro, tis tyads éBdoxavey x.7.d. (Gal. i. 6, iii, 1). The ads 
reminds us rather of Gal. il. 14, iv. 9; 1 John iii. 17: it ex- 
presses surprise at something incongruous. Moreover, he does 
not name these teachers of error; there is no need to brand 
them: compare iv. 18; 2 Cor. x. 2; Gal. i. 7, i. 125 Acts xv. 
24; and it is not likely that they are to be identified with any of 
the four parties in 1. 12. 


Xprds is attracted from the dependent clause into the main sentence 
in order to make the word more prominent. Chmnist 1s the sum and 
substance of the Gospel, the central fact of which is IIis Resurrection. 
Throughout the passage vexpol has no article: it 1s not ‘the dead’ as a 
class that are under consideration, but individuals who are in this condition, 
‘dead persons,’ ‘dead men.’ 

év duly rwés (SN ABP 17, Syrr., Orig Chrys.) is to be preferred to tives 
év tuiv (DEFGKL, Arm.), and & tuiv belongs to Aéyourw. It is in 
Christian society (i. 11) that this statement is made. 


18. These sceptics are supposed to hold to their doctrine: 
they deny the consequent in the Apostle’s conditional proposi- 
tion. If Christ is risen, dead people can rise. Dead people 
cannot rise. Therefore, Christ is not msen. ‘But if resurrec- 
tion of dead men does not take place, Christ a/so hath not been 
raised,’ and ovdé may be kept in the front place by rendering, 
‘neither hath Christ been raised’ (RV.). But odd€ must not be 
rendered ‘not even,’ which would rather obscure the line of 
argument. The fact of the Incarnation involves a difference in 
kind between the Resurrection of the Son of God and that of His 
adopted children. The connexion between antecedent and 
consequent is therefore not logical merely, but causal: the 
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Resurrection of Christ is not viewed by the Apostle as one 
particular case of a general law, but as the source of Divine 
Power which effects the Resurrection in store for His members 
(v. 23). Deny the effect, and you overthrow the cause; accept 
the cause as a fact, and the effect will certainly follow. 


14. The sceptics still persist, and accept the denial of the 
antecedent: Christ is not risen. St Paul goes on to show what 
this denial involves, viz. (1) the falsification of Apostolic teaching 
and of Christian faith (14-17), and (2) the destruction of all 
Christian hope (18, 19). Thus by a veductio ad impossibile the 
denial is disproved. In short, the Resurrection of Christ is not 
an isolated fact or doctrine which can be accepted or rejected 
independently of other truths: it is the very centre of the 
Gospel. 

ei Sé Xp. odk éyhyeprar. ‘But if Christ hath ot been raised 
(otx emphatic), void certainly (dpa) is our preaching, void also is 
your faith.’* Td xypuypa looks back to xypvooouev (v. 11), and 
means, ‘what we preach,’ the substance of it (1. 21, i. 4); and 
atorts looks back to émorevoare (Vv. 11): dpa, ‘in that case,’ 
‘then,’ as an inevitable result; xevds, inanis (see above on 2. 10), 
‘empty,’ ‘hollow,’ ‘devoid of reality’: comp. xevy 4 édris airév 
(Wisd. iii, 11); Kevat éArides cal Wevdets (Ecclus. xxxi. 1). Here 
xevov and xevy are emphatic by position. But, as Origen points 
out, ‘Seeing that our preaching is #o¢ void, and your faith is nof 
void, then Christ has been raised.’ Cf. Eph. v. 6; Coll. ii. 8. 


15. edproxspeda Sé kat weudoudprupes tod @eod. ‘And (as a 
further consequence) we are found to be also false witnesses of 
God (obj. gen.), because (in preaching) we bore witness respect- 
ing God that He raised the Christ, whom He did not raise, if 
indeed after all dead men are not raised’; si videlicet mortut non 
suscitantur (Beza). AV. has ‘rise not’; but éyeipovras is passive, 
not middle. Eipioxw is often used of moral judgments respecting 
character, and conveys the idea of discovering or detecting: 
iv. 23 2 Cor. xl. 12, xi. 20; Gal. ii. 173 Phil. ili.9. We may 
take rod @eov as the subjective genitive, ‘false witnesses in the 
service of God,’ ‘Divine witnesses telling lies,’ but this is less 
suitable; and ‘falsely claiming to be God’s witnesses’ is 
certainly not the meaning. There is a similar doubt respecting 
kata to Geo, which would usually mean ‘against God,’ adversus 
Deum (Vulg. Luth.), but may mean ‘about God,’ ‘of God,’ de Deo 
(Erasm. Beza), although not a Deo (Calv.). The meaning 


* The xal after dpa should probably be omitted (BL, Latt. Syrr. Copt. 
Arm Aeth ); also 6¢ after xevxy (NABD* FP, Latt. Copt.), And sudp 
(NAFGKP, Latt. Syrr. Copt. Arm.) is to be preferred to tyév (BD*, 
Basm. Goth. ). 
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‘respecting’ or ‘about’ is fairly common in class. Grk., although 
not in the N.T., and is perhaps to be preferred here (Tyn. 
Genev. Rhem. AV. RV.). For, although every lie dishonours 
God, yet there is no special dishonour in saying that He raised 
Christ, if He did not do so; and if St Paul had meant ‘ against 
God,’ he would probably have put xara 7. @, after wevdoudprupes 
rather than after éuaprupjoaper. Nevertheless, ‘against God’ 
(Wic. Cov.) may be justified on the ground that to attribute to 
a person a good or glorious act, which it is well known that he 
never performed, is to cause him to be suspected of having 
prompted the false assertion. The Apostles, if they falsely 
declared that God had raised Christ, would lead people to think 
that God had inspired them to tell lies about Him. This, 
however, is rather far-fetched. St Paul’s evident horror of being 
convicted at the bar of Divine justice of bearing false witness 
in this matter shows his estimate of the importance of the 
matter. And it is to be noted that the alternative possibility,— 
that he and the other Apostles were honest, but deluded 
witnesses, does not occur to him at all. The modern theory, 
that those who believed that they had seen the Risen Lord were 
victims of an hallucination, is wholly absent from his thought, 
even as a possibility. The force of the article before Xpiordv 
perhaps is ‘ the Christ of whom we have all along been speaking.’ 
For elzrep see on vill. 5: here the addition of dpa indicates that 
the hypothesis is not St Paul’s own. 


16. A solemn repetition of the argument in v. 13; sudblato 
effectu, tollitur et causa. Here the form is slightly changed, and 
additional inferences (17, 18) are drawn from it. 


17. A solemn repetition and enlargement of v. 14, showing 
more clearly what the loss to the Corinthians would be it this 
theory were true. Both AV. and RV. render xevj in a. 14 
and paraia here ‘vain,’ and sometimes there is little difference 
between the two words: but here there is; xevy is ‘wanting in 
reality,’ paraia ‘wanting in result,’ ‘fruitless,’ ‘futile’ (Tit. ini. g ; 
4 Macc. xvi. 7). In class. Grk. pdraos is of two terminations 
(Jas. 1. 26); but here and x Pet. 1. 18 the fem. occurs, as often 
in LXX. 

ru éore éy tails dpapriats buav. This may mean one of two 
things. If Christ has not been raised for our justification 
(Rom. iv. 25), His death is made a nullity, for there is no 
redemptive power in it. It does not save us from the guilt and 
penalty of sin; for how can a dead Christ save others from death, 
which is the penalty of sin? And how can He secure for others 
a life beyond the grave which He Himself does not possess ? 
Comp. Rom. vi. 1-11; Phil. iii, 10; Col. iti. 1. Or, the words 
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may be an appeal to their personal experience. If Christ had 
not risen, they would still be living in their original heathen 
wickedness, for baseless credulity could never have delivered 
them. It was faith in a living Christ that had done that. 
Therefore Christ has been raised. This is a more telling argu- 
ment than the other, because it is based on what the Corinthians 
could not help knowing. They were as sure that they were not 
continuing their old heathen life as the Apostles were that they 
were not lying witnesses. But the former is closer to the 
context, and to St Paul’s doctrinal purpose. 


18. dpa kal ol Kousnbevtes év Xpiotd daddovto. ‘So then, they 
also who were laid to sleep in Christ have perished’; an 
amazing result! By ev Xp. is meant ‘believing in Christ, 
and in communion with Him.’ It is those who are ot év 
Xpirr6 when they die that perish. This denial of the resuirec- 
tion of the dead throws everything into confusion. The drdAea 
is the utter loss consequent upon dying in sin. This meaning 
is frequent in St Paul (i. 18, vin. 11; 2 Cor. i 15, iv. 3; 2 Thess. 
ii. 10). See Cremer, p. 452; also Beet, Zhe Last Things, pp. 
122 f., a valuable discussion. They have surrendered everything 
in order to have eternal life with Christ at His Coming, and they 
have died. If they are dead beyond possibility of restoration, 
then death separates us for ever from Christ. Is that credible? 
This is not an appeal to mere sentiment: it is an appeal to our 
sense of what is morally fitting, and this is a good supplement to 
the appeal to fact (v. 17). 


In class. Grk. dpa rarely, if ever, stands first, as here; 2 Cor. v. 15; 
Gal. li 21, v. 113; etc. Itisa little doubtful whether of conundévres is not 
a true passive, ‘those who were put to sleep,’ rather than middle, ‘ those 
who fell asleep,’ both here and x Thess. iv. 14. See J. H. Moulton, Gr. 
p- 162, and on the other side Milligan on 1 Thess. iv. 14, a passage 
which throws much light on this verse. The expression does not imply 
that the departed are unconscious, but that they are at rest, and may be 
raised again to full activity. See above on xi. 30. 


19. «i év rH Loi travty ev Xpiota HAmiudtes dopey pdvov. The 
first and last words, ‘in this life’ and ‘only,’ are emphatic; 
nevertheless, they should not be taken together; ‘in this life 
only.’ The pdvoy qualifies either #Amudres or the whole 
clause, and éop@ 1s the copula, not the auxiliary to the participle 
to form an analytical tense. ‘If we are having only hope in 
Christ in this life’, or, ‘If in this life we are hopers in Christ 
and have nothing beyond’; z.e. If all that Christians have got 
is hope in Christ, without possibility of life with Him hereafter, 
What can be more pathetic? See RV. marg. 

- €heewdtepot rdvrwv dvOpdtev éopév. ‘We are more to be 
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pitied than all men’; not ‘more miserable,’ ‘more wretched,’ 
but ‘more deserving of compassion.’* In that case, Christians 
would be toiling and suffering here under a great delusion, a 
hope that has no foundation and will never be fulfilled—and such 
a glorious hope! For éAeewds see Rev. iii. 17 and LXX of Dan. 
1X. 23, X. II, 19. 

The right oder is évy Xpuorg@ grr. éouév (RA BD* EF ae not 7Ar. 


éouev ev Xp. (K LP); and wdvreav dvop. douey (RABEFGKLP), not 
éopév w. dvOp. (D, Latt., Ong.). 


20-28. The sum of the arguments in vv. 13-19 is that the 
doctrine maintained by the ruvés (v. 12) cannot be true, because 
it involves such monstrous consequences. And it 1s mof true, 
so that the consequences are of a wholly different character, and 
we can rejoice abundantly. Christ has been raised, and His 
Resurrection carries with it that of all those who are Christ’s, 
for the Risen One is the first fruit of a vast harvest (vi. 14). 
Apostolic preaching is not void; their faith is neither void nor 
futile; they are not in their sins; those that are asleep have 
not perished ; Christian hope is not limited to this life; and 
Christians are not the most pitiable of men (dre dedauerns- 
wirdigsten or bejammernswerthesten uniter allen Menschen). 

In these verses the Apostle ceases to argue, and authorita- 
tively declares the truth. Human logic is for the moment 
dropped, and the inspiration of the Prophet takes its place. 
Confident in the possession of knowledge which transcends 
experience and reason, he authomitatively declares what has 
been revealed to him respecting the relations between mankind 
and Christ, and between Christ and the Father. See Evans, 
Pp. 354, 361; Schiele, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 


1719-1731. 


20. Nuvi 8é These words begin a joyous outburst in contrast 
to the dreary pictures which he has been drawing. The denial 
which produced those pictures is not true; ‘ But, as it is, Christ 
has been raised from the dead, first of those that are asleep.’ 
The addition of é« vexpay implies a bodily resurrection, for 
Christ could not be thought of as among the spiritually dead. 
And ‘firstfruit’? implies community of nature. The first sheaf 
offered in the Temple on the morrow of the Passover was the 
same in kind as the rest of the harvest, and was a sort of 

* In the Apocalypse of Baruch (xxi. 13) we have a similar thought ; 
‘‘For if there were this life only, which here belongs to all men, nothing 
could be more bitter than this”; because happiness is so short-lived (14, 15) 
and life itself must end (22). The writer may have known 1 Connthians. 
See on z 35. Novatian may have had this passage in his mind when he 
argued (De Trin, xiv.) thus; SZ homo tantummodo Christus, cur spes in 
illum ponitur, cum spes in homine maledicta referatur (Jer xvii. 5)? 
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consecration of the whole (Lev. xxii. 10, 11).* For daapyy 
comp. xvi. 15; Rom. vii. 23, xi. 16, xvi. 5; Jas 1. 18, where 
see Mayor; Rev. xiv. 4, where see Swete; Clem Rom. Cor. 24, 
42. Christ is the first instalment, an earnest that many more 
are to follow. Comp. mpwrdroxos éx raév vexpdv (Col. i. 18), 
ap. T.v. (Rev. i. 5). 


The AV. has, ‘and become the firstfruits of them that slept.’ There 
is neither ‘and’ nor ‘ become’ im the true text: éyévero (KL, Syrr. Goth.) 
isa manifest correction; NABD*FP 17, Latt Copt. Arm., Orig. omit. 
"Amapx# is in apposition with Xpwrdés, Christus resurrexit, primitiae 
dormrentzum (Vulg.). 


21. Christ leads the way in resurrection, as Adam did in 
death. In each case a man was the instrument of a great 
change in the condition of mankind, the one of a great dis- 
aster, the other of a great deliverance. ‘For since through 
man (by Adam’s sin) 1s death, through man aiso is resurrection 
of the dead’: Rom. v. 12, where see Sanday and Headlam. 
He says 81a &vOpdaou, not é& dvOp. The deadly wound came 
éx rov wovypov: similarly the cure comes 6a Xpiorod ék rod 
ILarpos. 

How can Adam be said to have led the way in death,— 
to have been the means of introducing death, where death 
was previously unknown? Death, as geology teaches us, was 
in the world long before man existed on the earth. Granted; 
but death as the penalty of sin could not be in the world, until 
there was sin. Possibly St Paul believed Genesis int. and iil 
to be literally true;+ at any rate he regards the narrative as 
sufficiently true to be made the basis of a lesson. Genesis 
does not tell us that man was created immortal; it implies the 
contrary. But man was created with the opportunity of 
becoming immortal, for he was placed within reach of the 
tree of life. Because of his sin he was deprived of this oppor- 
tunity, was driven from the tree of life, and consequently died. 
In this sense death came to the human race through his 
instrumentality. The fact that the brutes had been dying for 
ages before man existed does not affect the question. See 
Goudge, p. 149. 

And how can Christ be said to have led the way in resur- 

* el dvéorn Xpirrds éx vexpav, wpwréroxos dé éxeivds éorw éx vexpay, 
ovdels 5 mpwrdroxés eorw érepoyevds, dvdyxn éuoyera elvar riy dvdoracw 
avrod ry dvacrdce THv dvorayévev (Origen). Si caput resurrtxit, necesse 
est ui caelera quogue membra sequantur (Pnmasius). On St Paul’s know- 


ledge of the details of Christ’s life, see Camb, B201. Ess. pp. 336f. On his 


use = contrast between Christ and Adam, see Abbott, 7Ze Son of Man, 
pp. 8of. 


t The article before’Addéu and before Xpier@ points to both as historical 
persons, each producing an effect, 
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rection, and to be azrapyy tév Kexoyznnévov? Others had been 
raised from the dead before He was; He had raised some 
Himself. But only to die again. None of those who had 
been restored to life remained for ever alive, for death had 
not yet been conquered. Christ was the first, and thus far 
is the only human being, who ou moriturus surrexit—rose 
never to die again. 


22. Transition from abstract to concrete. ‘For as in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’* By ‘in 
Adam’ and ‘in Christ’ is meant ‘in the person of, as having 
a community of nature with. In different ways, Adam and 
Christ were each of them Head of the human race and could 
represent it. But the simple ‘in’ is as intelligible as any para- 
phrase. It is more important to determine the meaning of 
mdvres in each clause. The argument, that advres must have 
the same meaning in both clauses; wavres in the first clause 
must mean the whole human race; therefore wdvres in the 
second clause must mean the whole human race, is somewhat 
precarious. The meaning may be, ‘As it is in Adam that all 
who die die, so it is in Christ that all who are made alive are 
made alive.’ It is still more precarious to argue that ‘in 
Christ shall all be made alive’ implies that all mankind will 
at last be saved.t The meaning may be that all will be raised, 
will be quickened, which is not the same as saying that all 
will be saved. See Dan. xii. 2, where a resurrection of the 
wicked is taught for the first time in the O.T., together with 
a belief in future rewards and punishments; but of Israelites 
only, and perhaps not all of them, for the ‘many’ (not ‘all’) 
possibly refers to great saints and great sinners, and to no 
others. ‘Many of them that sleep (Jer. li. 39, 57) in the 
ground of dust (Job xx. 11, xxi. 26) shall awake (Isa. xxvi. 19), 
some to eternal life (Ps. of Sol. iii. 16; 4 Macc. xv. 3; Enoch 
XxXvil. 4, xl. 9, Iviil. 3, Ixii. 14), and some to reproaches and 
eternal abhorrence’ (Isa. Ixvi. 24). See Driver, ad /oc.; Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus, pp. 156 f.; and the parallel passage John v. 
28, 29. In v. 36, as in Rom. iv. 17, Cworovely is used in a 
natural sense, in John v. 21, vi. 63 in a spiritual sense: in 
each case the context must decide. See Hatch, Z£ss. in Bibl. 
Grk., p. 5, for the Hellenistic use of the word. 

* Nothing is said about the saints being ‘‘caught up in the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air” (1 Thess. iv. 17) either here or in later Epistles. 
Perhaps St Paul has recognized that such language is symbolical and may 
mislead, And nothing is said about the wicked: their fate is not much in 


the Apostle’s mind. e gives no hint of either further probation or annihila- 
tion: but that does not allow us to say that he denied either. 


t See ii, £7, vi. 9, 10,.xh, 32. 
23 
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23. Ekacros 8é év rH idiw tdypor. ‘But each in his own 
division.’ There is little doubt that rayya is a military meta- 
phor; ‘company,’ ‘troop,’ ‘band,’ or ‘rank.’ We are to think 
of each ‘corps’ or body of troops coming on in its proper 
position and order’ 2 Sam. xxiii. 13; 1 Sam. iv. 10; Josephus 
BJ. 1.1% 1, UL iv. 2. In B/. us. vul. 14, after mentioning the 
Pharisees, he goes on, Sadsovxato. dé, 7d devrepov rdypya, .. . 
Yoyis te rHv Siapovay Kal tas xa? ddov tipwpias Kal Tyas 
dvatpotot. Of these rdyuara there are two, clearly marked, 
in the present passage; Christ, who has already reached the 
goal of Resurrection ; and Christ’s Own, who will reach it when 
He comes again. Perhaps St Paul is thinking of a third réypa, 
those who are not Christ’s Own, to be raised from the dead 
some time before the End. But throughout the passage, the 
unbelievers and the wicked are quite in the background, if 
they are thought of at all. The whole context is governed by 
év Xp. Cworo. (v. 22). It is perhaps because only the good are 
under consideration that St Paul used wapovoia rather than xpicis 
Or Hépa Kpicews. With the beautiful expression, ot rod Xpicrod, 
comp. ni. 23; Gal. v. 24; John x. 3, 14: it means all the saved, 
whether Christians, Jews, or heathen. Deissmann (Light, pp. 
372, 382) has shown that zapovoia was a technical term for the 
arrival of a potentate or his representative, and that Kaicapos 
‘belonging to the Emperor,” was used in much the same sense 
as Xpiovrod is used here. 


24, etra td téhos. ‘After this will come the End’ is perhaps 
to be preferred to ‘Then cometh the End’; but the latter has 
the advantage of being as indefinite in meaning as the Greek 
seems to be. It is evident that there is an interval (érera), 
which still continues, between the first and the second rdypa. 
Christ’s Own are still waiting. Is there also to be an interval 
between His Coming and the End? Or does St Paul mean 
that the Coming is the End—that the two are simultaneous? 
It is impossible to say, for efra, like ‘then,’ may introduce either 
what is subsequent or what is immediately consequent. In 
ov. 5 and 7 there is an interval: comp. 1 Tim. it. 13, ili. 10, 
the only other passages in which St Paul uses elra: and what 
follows seems to imply an interval. See Thackeray, Zhe Relation 
of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. r20f., and 
comp. r Pet. iv. 7, ‘The End’ may be compared with 7 
ovyredeia Tov aidvos (Matt. xili. 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxvill, 20); it 
balances dzrapx7. 

Stray Tapadsib6 thy Bacidelay 7H GeO Kal warp. ‘Whenever 
He delivereth the Kingdom to the God and Father.’ The 
oray indicates that the time for this is quite uncertain. As no 
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ypav is expressed, the meaning probably is ‘47zs God and Father.’ 
It is to God that the Kingdom belongs, and it is to Him both 
as God and as Father that the Son delivers it. Comp. 2 Cor. 
i. 3, Xl. 313; Rom. xv. 6; Eph. i, 3, 17; Mark xv. 34; John 
xx. 173 Rev. 1. 6, ill. 2, 12; 1 Pet. i. 3, where see Hort’s note. 
Our Lord Himself spoke of the Father as His God, and His 
Apostles are not afraid of asserting the same truth. Usually 
6 @cds x. maryp is followed by a genitive to show whose God 
and Father is meant, but in Eph. v. 20 and Jas. i. 27 there is 
no genitive, as here, and ‘of us’ may be included with ‘of 
Him.’ What exactly is meant by zapadé r7v Bactr<iav, is beyond 
our comprehension. Sovereignty has been committed to the 
Son for a definite purpose: when that purpose has been fulfilled, 
the sovereignty returns to the original Source. We need not 
think of Christ as losing anything or as ceasing to rule, but 
as bringing to a triumphant conclusion a special dispensation. 
It is His work to put an end to all that opposes the sovereignty 
of God. When all opposition is brought to nought, the Divine 
sovereignty, in which the Son shares (John xvii. 10; Eph. v. 5; 
Rev. xi. 15, xxii. 1, 3), will be complete, and the reign of God, 
which is the reign of love, will no more have let or hindrance. 
We lose ourselves, when we try to define the details of this con- 
summation: it is wiser to adopt a reverent reticence and reserve. 

Stay kaTapynon wacav apyhy Kat mwacav éfovctay kat Sdvapuy. 
“Whenever He shall have done away with every principality, 
and every authority and power.’ Although this clause is placed 
after drav wapad@, it precedes it in time, as is shown by the 
change from present subjunctive to aorist. The ‘doing away’ 
is prior to the ‘delivering up.’ The order of events 1s (1) the 
abolition of all that opposes, (2) the handing over of the 
sovereignty, which is the End. This is not argument, but a 
revelation of mysteries. Nevertheless, the revelation has a 
place in the argument, for it shows how death, which at present 
has dominion over the human race, will at last be done away 
in the removal of every power that opposes the will of God. 
The terms, dpy7, efovoia, and dvvapyses, do not necessarily imply 
evil powers (Rom. vii. 38; Eph. i. 21, iii, 10, vi. 123 Col. i, 16): 
the context must decide.* Here they are evil—rovs €xOpovs, 
and all evil influences, human (2 Thess. ii. 8) and superhuman, 
are included. The verb is frequent in this Epistle, and has 
various shades of meaning; ‘reduce to inactivity,’ ‘supersede,’ 
‘subdue,’ ‘abolish,’ ‘destroy.’ See Cremer. 


* “ Oyiginally terms of Jewish speculation, they came in after times to 
play a large part in Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning 
them is to emphasise the exaltation of Christ above them all” (J. A. Robinson 
on Eph. i. 21, p. 41). See Westcott on Heb. ii. 5-8. 
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It is not easy to decide between mrapadiig (NAD FP) and rapadido7 
(B FG), and it is not important to do so, for rapadidot may be a sub- 
junctive: comp. Mark iv. 29, v. 43, ix. 30. Both forms are found in 
papyri; see Milligan on 1 Thess. v. 15. mapadg (KL) is a correction, 
to make agreement in tense with xarapyjoy 


25. Set ydp. This explains why the Son continues to hold 
the Bacwrefa. It has been so decreed by God, and the decree 
has been made known in prophecy (Ps. cx. 1; Mark xii. 36): 
Bacrevew, ‘to be King, remain King’ (imperf. infin.). See 
Luke i. 33, and Pearson, On the Creed, Art. vi. p. 282. The 
nominative to 67 is Christ, not God, as is clear both from the 
syntax of the sentence, and the context generally. For the 
constr. comp. xi. 26; Gal. ili. 19; Rom. xi. 25. In the Pauline 
Epp., as in the N.T. generally, dyp. is more common than pexpr, 
but & pu occurs only in this group. 


The MSS. vary much between dyps and dyxpis, and KL add dy after 
dxpis of. AFG 17 and several versions add avrob after rovs éxOpovs. 


28. gayatos éxyOpds Katapyeitas & Odvaros. No article; there 
can be only one last: comp. éoxdry dpa (1 John 11. 18). ‘As 
the last enemy, Death is brought to nought—is done away’: 
present tense of what 1s certain. Death is brought to nought 
when all his victims are restored to life. This same truth is 
expressed by St John in symbolical language when he says that 
Death and Hades were cast into the Lake of Fire (Rev. xx. 14, 
where see Swete).* As vv. 54, 55 show, St Paul probably has 
in his mind Isa. xxv. 8 and Hos. xii, 14. Here xarapyetrac 
seems to imply total destruction; but, whatever may be said 
on other grounds for the theory of the ultimate annihilation of 
the wicked, it can hardly be said that the destruction of Death 
lends support to it. See Beet, Last Things, pp. 236 f.; Langton 
Clarke, Zhe Eternal Saviour Judge, pp. 91, 181, 306, 336; 
Briggs, Zhe Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 114f. B. Weiss 
contends that the depriving Death of all power does not 
exclude the possibility that those who have definitely rejected 
salvation will, 72 accordance with God's will, remain in death 
because they remain in sin. But it is only because God wills 
it that Death ever has any power. Does He will that in certain 
cases that power should continue for ever? 


27. ndvra yap inéragev. The first word is emphatic. ‘For 
ali things (and therefore Death among them) did God put 
under Christ’s feet.’ The aorist points to some remote past, 


* It is possible that some of the objectors urged that, if dead people 
were to be raised, they ought, hke Chnst, to be raised soon after death. 
St Paul intimates that a great deal must happen before the victory over 
Death is complete. See Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, pp. xii. f., 16f., 32 f. 
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and should not be made a perfect, as ‘hath put’? (AV.). The 
meaning cannot be that God put all things under Dearh’s feet ; 
for this is not true, and 1s not the meaning of Ps. viii. 4-7, 
which tells of man’s marvellous dignity as God’s vice-gerent in 
the universe (Gen. 1. 26, 28). This dignity the first Adam and 
his descendants lost through disobedience, but the Second 
Adam, through His obedience, has it in untold fulness, and 
at the Second Advent it will be complete.* 

Stay S€ eiry Ott wdvTa Grorérakrat. Strict grammar requiies 
that the nominative to trérafe be the nominative to etry, 
and this on other grounds is probable. It also requires that 
eiry be treated as the futurum exactum: ‘when God shall have 
said’ at some time in the future. Quando autem dixerit, omnia 
subjecta sunt (Iren. v. xxxvi. 2); when the End shall have 
come and God shall have proclaimed, ‘All things have been 
brought into subjection.’ Others refer the «ly to God’s 
declaration by the mouth of the Psalmist; cum autem dicat 
(Vulg.), ‘But when He hath thus said’ (Ellicott), which is 
much the same as ‘But when He saith’ (AV., RV.), guum 
autem dicit (Beza). Those who make ‘Christ’ the nominative 
to eimy, must make the verb refer to His final triumph; ‘When 
Christ shall have said,’ as He will say at some time in the 
unknown future. The change from tréragey to troréraxra is 
in favour of the reference to a future declaration rather than 
to what is said in the Psalm: ‘have been subjected and remain 
in subjection.’ In that case, after djAov ors we must supply 
advro. wrorerdferat, ‘it is manifest that (all will be subjected) 
with the exception of Him (God) who subjected the all to Him 
(Christ)’; or, more simply, ‘of course with the exception,’ etc. 


The Sri before rdvra troréraxrac is of doubtful authonty: B, Vulg and 
other Latin texts omit. The airm, ‘under Him’ (AV.), after drordraxras 
has very little authority. 


28. Strav S€ dbrorayy atta ta wedvta, TéTe K7.A. ‘When, 
however, the all shall have been subjected to Him (the Son), 
then (and not till then) shall the Son Himself also be subjected 
to Him (the Father) who subjected the all to Him (the Son), 
that God may be all in all.’ The passage is a summary of 
mysteries which our present knowledge does not enable us to 
explain, and which our present faculties, perhaps, do not enable 
us to understand. See Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Lect. x. 9, 


* Schmiedel urges that the use of Ps. viii, here (comp. Heb. ii. 5) shows 
that the title ‘Son of Man’ was known to St Paul and other Apostles. 
They may have avoided the expression as likely to lead Gentiles to believe 
that Jesus was the son of some particular man (Knowling, Zhe Testimony of 
St Paul to Christ, p. 272). 
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xv. 29-31; Hooker, Zecl. Pol. v. lv. 8. Perhaps rére kal ards 
6 vids should be rendered, ‘then shall evez the Son Himself,’ 
or ‘then shall the Son of Ais own free will.’ But the xai is of 
doubtful authority; B D* E FG 17 and other witnesses omit. 

iva 4 6 eds wdvta év wdow. The iva depends on trorayyoera, 
not on 16 trordgavrt. This is the purpose of the ultimate sub- 
jection of the Son to the Father, ‘that God, and Gad alone, 
may be everything in everything,’ ze. may fulfil all relations in 
all creatures. The aow is probably neuter, but the compre- 
hensive neuter, including both persons and things: see J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. i. 23, p. 44, and comp. ili. 22, vill. 6, x1. 12; 
xii. 6; Col. iii, rx, Wetstein gives examples of mévra and ra 
wévra being used as predicates of persons; ¢.g. wdvT éxelvos Hy 
avrois (Dem. De Cor. p. 240). The meaning seems to be that 
there will no longer be need of a Mediator: all relations between 
Creator and creatures, between Father and offspring, will be 
direct. Mune adhuc non est omnia in omnibus, quia singult sanctt 
diversas virtutes efus in se habent. Tune autem universa unus 
habebtt, et ertt ipse omnia in omnibus (Primasius). Zune remoto 
velo palam cernemus Deum in sua majestate regnantem, neque 
amplius media erit Christt humanitas, quae nos ab intertore Det 
conspectu conhibeat (Calvin). Deus immediate se ostendens, vivi- 
jicans et effundens in beatos suam mirandam lucem, saptentiam, 
justitiam, et laetttiam (Melanchthon). See also Origen De Prin. 
i. v. 7; Gregory of Nyssa on 1 Cor. xv. 28, on the Soul and 
the Resurrection, and the Great Catechetical Oration; Weine), 
St Paul, p. 50; Knowling, Messianic Interpretation, pp. 45, 110 f. 
See on wdyres in v. 22. 


It is uncertain whether we should read 7a mdvra (NEF K LP, Ath. 
Chrys.) or rdvra (A B D* 17, Arm., Hipp.). Origen has both readings. 


29-34. Once more there is an abrupt change of tone ;— 
“one of the most abrupt in St Paul’s Epistles. He leaves the 
new topic just when he has pursued it to the remotest point, 
and goes back to the general argument as suddenly as if nothing 
had intervened” (Stanley). He ceases to prophesy and reveal 
mysteries, and again begins to reason, as in the paragraph before 
v.20. ‘Two subsidiary arguments are here added, one based on 
baptism for the dead (v. 29), the other on the motive of the 
Christian life (30-34); and each has given rise to so much 
perplexity that some have proposed to omit trép rév vexpdv and 
irép abrav, or the whole of v. 29, or even the whole paragraph, 
as an interpolation.* But, apart from the violence of such 
emendations, what induced an interpolator to insert enigmas? 


* Others propose Saravdpevor and saravGvrat for Barritéuevor and Bart. 
Sovrat, or dar” Evywy vexpSv (Heb. vi. 1) for brép ray vexpGv. 
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29. Ene ri wowrjoouow ot Bawrifdpevas Grep tov vexpay ; ‘ Other- 
wise, what will they do who receive baptism for the dead?’ 
‘Otherwise’ or ‘Else’ (v. 10, vii. 14) means, ef dvacracis vexpav 
otk ori (v. 13): and ri rowjcovow may mean either, ‘what will 
they have recourse to?’ or, ‘what will they gain?’ The 
second question, ei dAws «7.X., is in favour of ‘what will they 
gain?’ Neither Mark xi. 5 nor Acts xxi. 13 is quite parallel, for 
there the verb is present, not future. Jer. iv. 30 and Hos. ix. 5 
have the future, with the meaning, ‘what will you resort to?’ 
The question here implies that they will be in an absurd and 
piteous state. We might render, ‘what will be the position of 
those who receive baptism for the dead ?’ 

The meaning of of Barrifémevoe trép trav vexpwv will remain 
doubtful. J. W. Horsley (Wewdsery House Magazine, June 1890) 
has collected thirty-six explanations; see also Meyer. Only 
three need be noticed. 

1. The Greek expositors (ably supported by Evans) explain 
the expression as referring to ordinary Christian baptism, tzrép 
Trav vexpav being taken as meaning ‘with an interest in the 
resurrection of the dead,’ z.e. in expectation of the resurrection. 
But is there any authority for this use of trépP And is not the 
supposed ellipse of ris dvacrdcews very violent? If St Paul had 
wanted to abbreviate iwép ris dvacrdcews tay vexpav, he would 
have left out rv vexpay, not THs dvacrdcews. Lastly, the article 
with the present participle, of Bamriouevor, seems to imply a 
class of people who practise something exceptional. 

2. The reference is to some abnormal baptismal rite known 
to the Corinthians, which would be meaningless without a belief 
in the resurrection. This hypothesis, when left quite indefinite, 
is admissible. But when it is defined as vicarious baptism, z.e. 
of baptizing living proxies in place of those who had died un- 
baptized, it becomes highly improbable. This practice existed 
in some quarters in Tertullian’s day (De Resur. 48; Ado. 
Marcion. v. 10), but perhaps only among heretics. There is no 
evidence that this vicarious baptism was practised anywhere in 
St Paul’s time; and if it had been, would he have used such a 
superstitious rite as an argument? Granted that such an argu- 
ment does not necessarily imply approval of the rite, yet it 
would have laid him open to the retort, ‘‘ But we do not practise 
anything of the kind; what is that to us?” 

3. The reference is to something exceptional, but which may 
often have occurred at Corinth and elsewhere, and which the 
Apostle would approve. Persons, previously inclined to Chris- 
tianity, sometimes ended in being baptized out of affection or 
respect for the dead, ze. because some Christian relation or 
friend had died, earnestly desiring and praying for their con- 


éfeyelpes may be safely set aside. It is possible that B has preserved the 
original reading, for no intelligent copyist would alter éZeyepe? into ééspyecper, 
but an unintelligent one might assimilate the second verb to the first. If 
efipyecpev is regaided as original it may be explained as referring to spiritual 
resurrection to newness of life, or possibly as referring to our resurrection as 
comprised potentially in that of Christ : ‘God both raised the Lord and (by so 
doing) raised up us.’ But it is unlikely that the Apostle would have obscured 
the certainty of the future resurrection of the body by using language which 
would have encouraged Hymenzus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). Quz 
dominum suscetavit, et nos suscitabet (Tert. AZarc. v. 7). 


15. odk oiSate k.t.A. He presses home the principle that ‘the 
body is for the Lord.’ By virtue of that principle every Christian, 
and every one of his members, is a member of Christ. The 
higher heathen view was that man’s body is in common with the 
brutes, rd c@pa Kowdv mpos ra fa, and only his reason and 
intelligence in common with the gods (Epict. Dzssert. 1. iii. 1) ; 
but the Christian view is 76 c@pa péAos Tod Xpicrod.* Epictetus 
speaks of both God and gods, and in popular language calls God 
‘Zeus.’ In this chapter he speaks of God as the father of men 
and gods; but, at the best, he falls far short of Christian Theism. 
The Christian view, which first appears here, is developed in 
another connexion in xi. and in Rom. xii. See also Eph. iv. 15, 
16, V. 30. 

Gpas obv. The AV. misses a point in translating, ‘Shall I 
then fake the members of Christ?’ The RV. has, ‘Shall I then 
take away the members of Christ?’ Atpew is not simply, ‘to 
take,’ which is AopBavev, but either ‘to take up,’ ‘raise’ (Acts 
Xxvil. 17), or ‘to take away’ (v. 2; Eph. iv. 31; Col. ii. 143 and 
nowhere else in Paul). The verb is very common in Gospels 
and Acts; elsewhere rare in N.T. The Apostle assumes that 
union with a harlot, unlike union with a lawful wife, robs Christ 
of members which belong to Him. Union with Christ attaches 
to our body through the spirit (v. 17), and sin is apostasy from 
the spiritual union with Christ. This is true of all sin, but 
wopveia is a peculiarly direct blow at the principle 76 c@pa 7a 
Kupie. Quantum flagittum est, corpus nostrum a sacra tlla con- 
junctione abreptum ad res Christo indignas transferri (Calv.). As 
Augustine remarks (De Civ. Dez xxi. 25), “they cannot be at 
once the members of Christ and the members of a harlot.” 

mouow. It is impossible and unimportant to decide whether 
mowow is deliberative subjunctive (‘Am I to take away... and 
make ?’) or future indicative (‘Shall I take away?’ etc.). The two 
aorists would mark two aspects, simultaneous in effect, of one and 
the same act. But the future harmonizes better with uy yévorro. 
AV., RY., Alford, Edwards, Ellicott, B. Weiss prefer the future. 


* Origen says, wé\y tére yiveras Xpiorov, bre wdvra xara roy adrod Adyor 
Kiwvouper, 
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previous question; not, ‘Why in the world do we stand in 
jeopardy?’ The xaé means that ‘we also, as well as those who 
receive baptism for the dead, are affected by the denial of this 
doctrine.’ The xat jets therefore implies that the Apostle and 
others hke him are not among those who receive baptism for 
the dead. And yuets must not be made more definite, as ‘we 
Apostles’ or ‘we preachers.’ It includes all those who, like St 
Paul, incur great risks for the Gospel. ‘ Every hour’ is a vivid 
after-thought ; danger is never absent from such lives; Rom. 
vill. 36; 2 Cor. iv. 10-12. 


31. And the danger is neither rare nor trifling. Every day 
he goes about with his hfe in his hands: odstdeor asstduts 
mortibus quotidie (Calv.). Possiby he refers also to the moribund 
condition of his body, but the chief reference is to external perils 
which might any day be fatal; 2 Cor. i. 8, 93 xl. 23, év Gavdrocs 
moAAdxis. What assurance is he to give them for the truth of 
this strong statement? The estimation in which (as they know) 
he holds them. ‘As surely as Iam proud of you,’ or, ‘I affirm 
it by the glorying in you which I have in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 
It is, however, not in any earthly sphere that he has this feeling, 
but év Xpior@ “Incod 7G Kupiw quay. The full titles show how 
great the security is, and the éyw perhaps implies that he regards 
his exultation over them as a valuable possession. We have 
similar asseverations 2 Cor. i. 23, il. 17, Xl 10, xl. 19. Origen 
asks whether the Apostle does not here violate the evangelical 
command, Swear not at all, and leaves the question unanswered. 
Atto remarks that the fact that the Apostle here uses an oath 
proves that an oath is not always wrong; guod ipse Dominus 
manifestal, dum non dicit quod amplius malum est, sed a malo 
(Matt. v. 37). Ny occurs here only in the N.T., and in the LXX 
only Gen. xliil. 15, 16, v) Tv Syietav Papad: but comp. 1 Sam. 
i. 26, iit. 17; 2 Sam. iii 35. Outside the Pauline Epistles, 
Kavynols, KavxXnpa, KavyioGas are rare in the N.T.; comp. x Thess. 
ii. 19; Phil. ii. 16; and for the feeling without this word, Col. 
i. 4. The affectionate d8e\doi (which DE FGL, Orig. Chrys. 
omit) comes very naturally in the middle of the affectionate 
asseveration ; ‘I assure you by the brotherly pride in your faith 
with which I am possessed in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Rutherford). 


32. ei kata dvOpwroy eOypropdyynon ev “Edéow. ‘If from merely 
human motives I fought with wild beasts at Ephesus.’ The 
exact meaning of xard dvOpwrov (ill. 3, ix. 8; Rom. iii. 5; Gal. 
i, 11, iii, 15) depends on the context. Here it is placed first 
with emphasis, to show that the Apostle is speaking hypo- 
thetically from the ordinary secular point of view. It is beside 
the mark to say that he ought to have had a much higher view. 
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Taking common human estimates as his standard, he would 
have asked, Is it worth the mskP Will it pay? And he would 
have said, No. Mumanae vitae respectu, ita ut nobis constet 
praemium in hoc mundo (Calv.); Aumano auctoramento, spe vitae 
praesentis (Beng.). No doubt, é@ypioudyya, ‘I was a Oypopdxos, 
a wild-beast fighter,’ is metaphorical.* St Paul was a Roman 
citizen, and could not be compelled to fight as a destiarius or 
venator in the arena, nor could he be flung as a criminal ad 
leonem. If, in spite of his citizenship, this had taken place, he 
would have mentioned the outrage and miraculous escape in 
2 Cor. xi. 23f., and St Luke would hardly have omitted it in 
Acts. He means that he was near being torn to pieces by 
infuriated men. fer allegoriam bestiae intelliguntur adversariae 
potestates. Sicut in Psalmo; Ne tradas besttis conjfitentem tibi 
(Primasius). Heraclitus is said to have called the Ephesians 
@npia, and to have given this as a reason for not being one of 
their rulers. Pompey at Pharsalus said, ofors Onpiow payduebu. 
(Appian B.C. ii. 11). Origen characteristically remarks, dors xat 
Onpia vonrd. Comp. Ps. xxi. 13, 14; Tit. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 
and Ignat. Rom. 5, Smyrn. 4, with Lightfoot’s notes. The uproar 
caused by Demetrius (Acts xix.) was probably later than this. 
The climax, peril (xevdvvevouer), peril of death (droOvycKw), peril 
of a horrible death (€#npiopayyoa), is perhaps intentional. We 
have Geopdyos (Acts v. 39), Geopaxety (Acts xxii. 9, TR.).t 

ti por TO Shehos; ‘What is ¢ke profit to me?’ Where is the 
gain to compensate a man for such dreadful dangers? Ti ddedos, 
without the article (Jas. ii. 14, 16), is more colloquial; so also in 
Plato and Philo. In LXX, dq@edos occurs Job xv. 3 only. Here 
the sentence ends: it has its conditional clause in front of it. 
The next conditional clause belongs to the next sentence. 

el vexpol odk éyelpovrar. For the sixth time we have the 
foolish dogma of the rives quoted, ‘ Dead people are not raised.’ 
If that disastrous dictum were true, they might be advising one 
another to adopt the impious conduct of the people in Jerusalem, 
Let us eat and drink, etc. (LXX of Isa. xxii. 13). S¢ Paul ts not 
stating his own view, but the common view, the inevitable moral 
result of denying a future life (Isa. lvi. 12; Eccles. ii. 24, iii. r2, 


* Ramsay (St Paul, p. 230) regards it as “an interesting mixture of Greek 
and Roman ideas,” the Gieek idea that the mob is a dangerous beast, and the 
Roman idea of fighting with beasts in the circus. The verb occurs nowhere 
else in N.T. or LXX. 

t Marcus Aurelius (x. 8) says that to desire to live on under debasing con- 
ditions is like the half-devoured beast-fighters (rols fyuiBpdrois Onproudyxors), 
who, in spite of their ghastly wounds, beg to be respited till the morrow, only 
to be exposed to the same teeth and claws. The question is thoroughly 
discussed by Max Krenkel, Bedtrdge zur Aufhellung der Geschichte und der 
Briefe des Ap. Paulus, pp. 126-152. 
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v. 18, vill. 15, ix. 73 Luke xii. 19; and esp. Wisd. ii. 6-9). 
Similar passages abound in classical writers; Hdt. ii. 78; Thuc. 
i. 533 Bur. Ade. 788f.; Hor. Od. mu. iii. 13. At Trimalchio’s 
banquet (Petron. Satyz. 34), the thought of the dead makes the 
guests exclaim, 


Heu! heu! nos miseros! quam totus homuncio nil est! 
Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet Orcus. 
Ergo vivamus dum licet esse bene. 


The advice is despondent rather than defiant; but in any case 
the Apostle suggests that it is shocking, and therefore the 
doctrine of annthilation, on which it is based, must be untrue. 
No Christian can accept it, but those who deny that there is 
a life after death are only too likely to accept it. Belief in a 
resurrection 1s a moral safeguard. See Lightfoot, Cambridge 
Sermons, pp. 123-125. St Paul has no sympathy with moral 
ideals which provide no forgiveness of sins; and without Christ’s 
Death and Resurrection there is no forgiveness. 


33. Having quoted the natural but fatal advice which might 
be given to them, he passes on to give advice which is wholesome 
and necessary. Here we get his own view. 

} mwdavaobe. ‘Do not degzn to be led astray’ (vi. 9), xoltte 
seduct (Vulg.); or (better), ‘Cease to be led astray’ by such Epicurean 
principles: vi. 9; Gal. vi. 7; Jas. 1. 16, where see Hort’s note. 
He perhaps wishes to intimate that some of them have been 
captivated by this specious, but immoral doctrine. The quota- 
tion that follows confirms this. 

POcipovowy HOn xpnoTad Sucriat Kaxat. ‘Evil companionships 
mar good morals,’ or ‘Bad company spoils noble characters.’ 
It is uncertain whether Menander adopted a popular proverb, or 
the saying passed from the Zz#azs into popular use. St Paul 
may have got the saying from either source; but the form xpyora 
(for the reading xpyo6’ has hardly any authority) points to the 
proverb rather than the play. The saying is specially true of 
the Christian life, and the fnends and acquaintances of the 
Corinthian Christians were mostly heathen; vii. 12, viii. Io, 
x. 27; 2 Cor. vi. 14-16. Neither éucAia. nor 707 is found 
elsewhere in the N.T. The former combines the meanings of 
‘conversations’ and ‘societies’ or ‘companies,’ colloguia (Vulg.), 
commercia (Beza), LXX of Prov. vil. 21; Wisd. vii. 18. We 
cannot infer from this passage, combined with Acts xvil. 28 and 
Tit. i, r2, that St Paul was well acquainted with classical writers ; 
his quotations may have been common-places. Origen (fom. 
xxxi. 12 Luc.) says that St Paul borrows words even from heathen 
in order to hallow them. 
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34. éxviare Sixatws Kat pt} Guaptdvere. Aor. imperat., 
between two presents with the negative: pa wiavacGe . . . 
éxvyware ... pn apaptdvere. ‘Once for all shake off your 
drowsiness in a right spirit, and do not degiz to sin,’ ze. do not 
let yourselves drift into evil courses by dallying with false 
opinions ; or, ‘Get rid of your stupor with a mghteous resolve, 
and cease to go wrong’ in bad company. ‘The strong metaphor, 
éxvnware, implies that they were already in a grievous case. He 
addresses them, says Chrysostom, as 1f they were drunk or mad. 
Hence, evigi/ate (Vulg.) is hardly strong enough. The verb 1s 
used in a literal sense Gen. 1x. 24; 1 Sam. xxv. 37; Joeli. 5: 
cf. dvavybwow ék ris duaBdrAov wayidas (2 Tim. it. 26). Of its 
use here Beng. says; exclamatio plena majestatis apostolicae: 
nowhere else in N.T. 

It is possible that these sceptics claimed to be sober thinkers, 
and condemned the belief in a resurrection as a wild enthusiasm. 
If so, we have an explanation of the rather strange combination 
of Suxatiws with exvpare. 

dyvwoiay yap Oeod tives Zxouow. ‘ For utter ignorance of God 
is what some (v. 12) have got.’ This is their disease, and they 
must get rid of it: for éyev in this sense see Mark iii. 10, ix. 17; 
Acts xxviii. 9. He says dyvwoiay éxew rather than éyvoeiy or 
obk eldévat or ob ywocKey (1. 21) as being much stronger; and 
rather than yvdow odk éyew as intimating that they not merely 
fail to possess what is good and necessary, but possess what is 
evil. Agnosticism is not so much privation and poverty, as 
positive peril. Is St Paul thinking of Wisd. xii. 1? Medratoc 
pev yap wavres GvOpwrot pice, ols rapnv Oeod dyvwcia. On “the 
unquestionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the Book” of 
Wisdom see Hastings, DB. iv. pp. 930f. ’Ayvwoia is not &yvoia, 
ignorantia, the absence of knowledge, but ignoratzo, the failure or 
inability to take knowledge. These Corinthians had no power 
of appreciating God’s existence or presence, His nature or will. 
See Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 15; also on Jas. 1i. 18. 

mpds évtpomhy duty kadd. ‘It is to move you to shame (vi. 5 ; 
Ps, xxxiv. 26) that I am speaking to you in this manner.’ It was 
indeed a bitter thing for Corinthians, who prided themselves on 
their intelligence, to be told that as regards the knowledge of God 
they were more purblind than the heathen. Paulus ignorantiam 
Dei illis exprobans, omni prorsus honore eos spoliat(Calv.). Their 
inability to recognize the power and goodness of God was shown 
in their dogmatic assertion that He does not raise the dead. See 
on iy. 14 and vi. 5; also Milligan, Greek Papyrt, p. 22. 


AaAS (NX BD E P 17) is certainly to be preferred to \éyw (AFG KL); 
loguor (Vulg.), ico (fg). 
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XV. 35-58. ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS; THE NATURE 
OF THE BODY OF THE RISEN. 


Again we have three subdivisions; (2) The Answers of 
Nature and of Scripture, 35~49; (4) Victory over Death, 50-57; 
(c) Practical Result, 58. 

Plato in the Phaedo, and Cicero in the Zusculan Disputations, 
argue for a future life; but resurrection is beyond their view. 
Does St Paul confuse the resurrection of the body with the 
immortality of the soul? Only so far as those with whom he is 
arguing confused the two. According to current ideas, to deny 
the possibility of resurrection was coming very near to denying 
any real life beyond the grave. The body was commonly re- 
garded as the security for the preservation of personality. If the 
body was never to be preserved, the survival of the soul would be 
precarious or worthless. Ether the finite spirit would be absorbed 
in the Infinite Spirit, or its separate existence would be shadowy, 
insipid, and joyless. St Paul shapes his argument to meet both 
classes,—those who denied the resurrection of the body, but 
allowed the survival of the soul, and those who denied both. 
Christ, in refuting the Sadducees, treated the two doctrines as so 
closely connected that to admit immortality and deny resurrection 
was illogical.* Christ argues from the Living God, as St Paul 
from the Risen Christ. The continued relation of the Living 
God to each one of the patriarchs implied the permanence of 
their personal life. The continued relation of believers to the 
Christ who has been raised in the body implies the permanence 
of their bodily life. See Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, p. 138. 

In working onwards to the triumphant conclusion, St Paul 
frequently falls into the rhythmical parallelism which distinguishes 
Hebrew poetry: see especially vv. 42 f. and 51 f. 


People ask how the body that dies and the body that is 
vatsed can be the same. Nature ttself shows that there ts 
no necessity for thew bemg the same. The seed and the 
plant that rises from it are so far from being the same, that 
the one must die in order that the other may live. Even 
between bodies that ave matertal there are endless posstbilities 
of difference ; and not all bodies are matertal. There may 


* Possibly Christ meant no more than ‘‘that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
were already enjoying a hfe fuller and more complete than that which the 
Jews were accustomed to associate with Sheol”; but such an answer seems 
to be hardly adequate. In 4 Maccabees, which is a philosophical Jewish 
homily, it is stated that the godly do not die, but live to God ({#ow ry Oe), 
like the Patriarchs ; vu. 19, xvi. 25. 
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be cmmense differences, yet real relationship, between the body 
that dies and the body that is raised. Scripture confirms 
thes. 

The transformation of the material body that dies into a 
glorified body that will not die is not only possible, but 
necessary and certain; and hence the completeness of the 
victory over Death. 

With this certainty before you, be steadfast, working in 
suve hope of eternal life. 


35 But some one is sure to object, Is it possible for the dead 
to be raised? Why, with what kind of a body will they come 
back? % The question may seem to be clever, but it is really 
very foolish, and daily experience answers it. The seed which 
you yourself sow can have no new life given to it, unless it dies: 
87and what you sow is not the body that is to be, but just a 
leafless grain; say a grain of wheat, or of any other plant. 
88 But it is God who gives it a body just as He ordained it from 
the first, and to every one of the seeds the kind of body that is 
appropriate to it. ® Even now, without taking account of resur- 
rection, flesh is not all of it the same in kind: there is flesh of 
men, and of beasts, and of birds, and of fishes,—all different. 
40 Moreover, there are bodies fitted for existence in heaven, and 
bodies fitted for existence on earth; but the beauty of the 
heavenly bodies is quite different from the beauty of the earthly. 
41 The sun has a splendour of its own; so has the moon; and so 
have all the stars, for no two stars are the same in splendour. 
42°These differences are very great, yet we think them natural. 
There is just as much difference between the body that dies and 
the body that is raised, and the change need not seem incredible. 
Think of the body as a seed committed to the ground. 

It is sown a thing perishable, it is raised imperishable. 
48 Jt is sown in disability, it is raised in full glory. 
It is sown in powerlessness, it is raised in full vigour. 
“Tt is sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
As surely as there exists an animal body, 
So surely there exists a spiritual one. 
45 Yes, this is the meaning of that which stands written, 
The first man Adam became a life-having soul ; 
The last Adam became a life-giving spirit. 
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46 ‘Yet not first in time is the life-giving spirit ; 
But the animate comes first, and then the spiritual. 
47 The first man is from the dust of the earth ; 
The Second Man is from heaven. 
48 And each gives his nature to those of his race. 
As the earthy one is, such also are those who are earthy, 
And as the Heavenly One is, such also are those who are 
heavenly. 
49 So, just as we have borne the likeness of the earthy, 
We shall also bear the likeness of the Heavenly. 

50 Now this I assure you, Brothers, that flesh and blood can 
have no share in the Kingdom of God, nor yet what is perishable 
in what is not perishable. 5! And here I reveal to you a truth 
that has hitherto been kept secret respecting our future estate. 

We shall all of us—not sleep in death, 
52 But we shall all be transformed ; 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
At the last trumpet-call. 
For the trumpet will sound, 
And the dead will be raised, never again to perish, 
And we who are then alive shall be transformed. 
68 For this perishable nature of ours 
must put on what is imperishable ; 
And this mortal nature of ours 
must put on what is immortal. 
54 Now when this perishable nature 
shall have put on imperishability, 
And this mortal nature 
+ Sshall have put on immortality, 
Then indeed shall come true the word that has been written, 
Death hath been swallowed up into victory. 
55 Where, O death, is thy victory ? 
Where, O death, is thy sting? 
56Tts sting is given to death by sin; 
Its power is given to sin by the Law. 
67 But thanks be to God who is giving us the victory 
Through our’Lord Jesus Christ. 


58So then, my dear Brothers, prove yourselves firm and un- 
moveable, abounding unceasingly in the work which the Lord 
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appoints for you, for you know that your toil cannot be in vain, 
with the Lord as your security for a blessed immortality. 


35. "ANAG épet tis, Mas éyelpovrat of vexpot, As in Jas. il. 18, 
the dAAd is the writer’s word, not the objector’s. ‘But (some 
one will say) how are the dead raised?’ is probably wrong. 
Compare ’Epeis pot obv and épets otv (Rom. ix. 19, xi. 19). Where 
St Paul has some sympathy with an objection he says, ri otv 
poduev (Rom. 1v. 1, Vi 1, Vil 7, Vil. 31, ix. 14, 30): here he 
has none. The objection is still urged. Granted that historical 
testimony and natural fitness are in favour of believing that 
Christ rose again as an earnest that we shall be raised, 1s our 
bodily resurrection possible? Can we conceive such a thing? 
We cannot be expected to believe what is impossible and 
inconceivable. 

noiw Sé odpat. €pyovrat; ‘And with what kind of a body do 
they come?’ This second question is made in support of the 
first. Wull it be the same body as that which died? But that 
body has perished. Or will it be quite a different body? Then 
how is that a resurrection? The €pxovras seems to imply a rather 
crude idea of the resurrection, as if they were seen coming out 
of their graves. Yet such a conception is almost inevitable, if 
resurrection is to be pictured to the imagination (John v. 29). 
The Talmud shows that the Rabbis believed that the particles 
of the body which died would reunite at the resurrection and 
form the same body again.* So gross a conception could easily 
be held up to ndicule then, and is less credible than ever now 
that we know that the particles form several bodies in succession 
and may pass in time from one human body to another. See 
C, H. Robinson, Studies in the Resurreciton, p.14. For scientific 
answers to various objections, see Stewart and Tait, Zhe Unseen 
Universe, ch. vil. 

The rus is one of the rives of vv. 12 and 34. The és implies, 
What 1s the force that will raise the dead, and in what way does 
it act? The zofm owpar. implies, What is the result of its action ? 
What are the nature and properties of the raised body? Chry- 
sostom asks, Why does not the Apostle appeal to the omnipotence 
of God? and replies, Because he is dealing with people who do 
not believe, dru dmiorous diadéyera. These objectors éyvwolay 
@eot €xyovow and are incapable of appreciating such an appeal. 


* **In what shape will those live who liye in Thy day? ‘Will they then 
resume this form of the present, and put on these entrammeling membeis? 
And He answered and said to me; The earth will assuredly restore the dead, 
which it now receives in order to preserve them, making no change in their 
form, but as it has received, so will it restore them” (Apocalypse of Baruch 
xlix. 2, 3, 1. 1, 23 see Charles ad /oc.). 
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They do not apprehend even their own operations, and how can 
they understand His? * 

It is possible that épyovra: is equivalent to ‘come Jack,’ as 
often respecting Christ's Return: comp. Matt. xxv. 19, 27; 
Luke xii. 45: but this is not necessary. How do they come on 
the scene? In what form is one to picture them? The question 
may imply that the coming cannot be a return. 


36. ddpwv, od 8 omeipets kt.A. This is the answer to the first 
question, and it is given with a severity which implies that the 
objector plumes himself on his acuteness. But he is not at all 
acute. There is strong emphasis on the ov. ‘Your own ex- 
perience might teach you, if you had the sense to comprehend 
its significance. Every time you sow, you supply the answer 
to your own objection.’ The ov’ is in marked antithesis to 
6 @eds in v. 38. Lx tut operis consuetudine considerare debutstt 
guod dicimus (Primasius). Only by dissolution of the material 
particles in the seed is the germ of life, which no microscope 
can detect, made to operate. The new living organism is not 
the old one reconstructed, although it has a necessary and close 
connexion with it; it is neither identical with the former, nor 
is it a new creation (John xii. 24).¢ Dissolution and continuity 
are not incompatible; ow they are combined is a mystery 
beyond our ken, but the fact that they can be combined is 
evident, and death setting free a mysterious power of new life 
is part of the Zow. Mthil in resurrectione futurum doceo quod non 
subjectum sit omnium ocults (Calv.). Yet this ddpewv (Ps. xciii. 8; 
Luke xi. 40; five times in 2 Cor.) thinks his objection unanswer- 
able. St Paul speaks thus zpos évrpomyv. 


On the anarthrous nominative for the vocative see J. H. Moulton, Gr. 
p- 71. KL here read ddpov: so also TR. Comp. Luke xii. 20; Acts 
xiii. 10. See Abbott, Zhe Som of Man, p. 624. 


37. kal 8 oweiperg k7.A. This is the answer to the second 
question, introduced by xaié. The grain, before being sown, is 
stripped of all the sheaths which protected it on the plant, as 
the human body, before burial, is stripped of its usual clothing. 
The yupvov has no reference to the soul stripped of the body, 


* Tu, ingurt, gué te sapientem putas, dum per mundi sapientiam asserts, 
mortuos non posse resurgere, audi ex rebus mundi, unde tua sapientia probetur 
ensaptentia (Fleiveius). 

It seems clear from vv. 36, 37 combined with w. 50 that St Paul did 
not believe that at the Resurrection we shall be raised with a body 
consisting of material particles. There is a connexion between the body that 
dies and the body that is raised, but it is not a material connexion, not 
identity of ‘flesh and blood.’ See Burton, Lectures, pp. 429-431, quoted by 
Conybeare and Howson ad Joc. See also Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 


PP 74-79- 
24 
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an idea which is quite alien to the passage. The epithet, which 
is emphatic, looks forward rather than backward: 16 oGpa 1d 
yevnospevoy, guod futurum sit (Vulg.), guod nascetur (Calv. Beng.), 
oriturum (Beza), will be clothed with green coverings, as the 
resurrection-body (2 Cor. v. 2) with glory.* As in xiv. fo, et 
téxou indicates an indefiniteness which is unimportant. For 
the argument there, the exact number of yévy dwvav was of no 
consequence: here the particular kind of grain is of no moment, 
—‘wheat, if you like, or anything else.’ 


38. 6 S€ Oeds. This is the important point. Neither the 
seed itself, nor the sower, provides the new body ; ‘ but it is God 
that giveth it a body exactly as He willed, and to each of 
the seeds a body of its own,’ z.e. the right body, the one that 
is proper to its kind. Therefore to every buried human being 
He will give a proper resurrection-body. The use of vipa of 
vegetation reminds us that the illustration has reference to the 
human body: and xadas #0éAyoev, as in xil. 18 (not Kabds Oér«t, 
or xabas BovAerat, as in xu. 11), Shows that God does not deal 
with each case separately, just as He pleases at the moment, 
but according to fixed laws, just as it pleased Him when the 
world was created and regulated.t From the first, vegetation 
has had its laws xara yévos xal af’ duowurnra (Gen. i. 11, 12), 
and great as is the variety of plants, the seed of each has a body 
of its own, in which the vital principle, to be brought into action 
by death and decay, resides. See Orr, Expositor, Nov. 1908, 
p- 436; Milligan, Greek Papyri, pp. 91, rot. 


39. ob taioa odp§  aith odp& ‘Not all flesh is the same 
flesh” The difference between our present body and our 
risen body may be greater than that between a seed and the 
plant which springs from it. It may be greater than that 
between men and fishes. In Gen. i. 20-27 fishes are mentioned 
before fowls, and we have an ascending scale, fishes, birds, beasts, 
man; here we have a descending one. The use of xryvav 
rather than rerpazddwv (Rom. i. 23; Acts x. 12, xi. 6), and of 
aryvaov (here only) rather than zerewév (ibid. ef saepe), is for the 
sake of alliteration, of which St Paul is fond (2 Cor. vii. 4, 
Vili. 22, 1x. 5, x. 6, xiii. 2). 

* The future participle is rare in N.T. Nowhere else does -yevyoduevos 
occur; érduevos in Luke xxii. 49 only. 

_t Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 252, quotes similar expressions from 
private letters of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Even a heathen could teach that it is our wisdom to accept God’s will as 
expressed in the ruling of the universe; ‘‘ Dare to look up to God and say, 
Deal with me for the future as Thou wilt; I am of the same mind as Thou 


art; Iam Thine; I refuse nothing that pleases Thee; lead me whither Th 
wilt” (Epictetus, Dzs, ii. 16), 7 : - 
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TR inserts odp€ after &\\n wév with many cursives and some versions, 
and AV. follows: SABDEF etc. omit AKLP omit odpt before 
arqyvov: SBDEFG inset. D* FG correct rryvév to the more usual 
mwerewvav. FKL transpose rryvav and ix@swv, perhaps mfluenced by the 
order in Gen. i, 20, and AV. follows. Aleady in Gen. i. 25, u. 20 
krfjvos is used of beasts generally, and not merely such as are acquired 
and possessed (xr&c@ac) by men; it need not be restricted to cattle, 
pecorum (Vulg.), still less to beasts of burden, pzemerztorem (d). 


40. kal odpara éroupdvia, kal odpata ériyea. ‘Bodies also 
celestial there are, and bodies terrestrial,’ ze. some suitable for 
existence in heaven, and some for existence on earth. We can- 
not be certain what St Paul means by cwpara éxoupdva. He 
can hardly be thinking of the inhabitants of other planets; nor 
is it likely that the Fathers are right in making the distinction 
between éroup. and émty. to be that between saints and sinners. 
Throughout the passage the differences between the various 
adépyara are physical, not ethical. Is he thinking of angels, 
which may be supposed to have owpara, and are always repre- 
sented as appearing to men in the form of men?* This is 
possible, but it does not seem to fit the argument. St Paul 
is appealing to the Corinthians’ experience of nature, to the 
things which they see day by day: and they had no experience 
of angels. ‘ Heavenly bodies’ in the modern sense is more hkely 
(v. 41) to be right. As there are differences on the earth, so also 
in the sky. There is a wide difference (érépa) between terrestrial 
and celestial bodies; and there is a further difference (d\Ay) 
between one celestial body and another. The God who made 
these myriads of differences in one and the same universe can 
be credited with inexhaustible power. It is monstrous to 
suppose that He cannot fit a body to spirit. Therefore we 
must not place any limit to God’s power with regard either 
to the difference between our present and our future body, or 
to the relations between them. He has found a fit body for 
fish, fowl, cattle, and mortal man: why not for immortal man? 
Experience teaches that God finds a suitable body for every 
type of earthly life and every type of heavenly life. Experience 
cannot teach that there is a type of life for which no suitable 
body can be found. Phil. iii. 21. 


41. dorhp yap dotépos wt.A. ‘I say “stars” and not “a 
star,” for star differs from star in glory’; the differences in 
light and lustre are endless. It is legitimate to apply these 


* It is not likely that he is thinking of sun, moon, and stars as the bodies 
of angels: comp. Enoch xviii. 13, 14 Jubilees ii, 2, 3. ‘Body’ here does 
not mean an organism, but what is perceptible, ‘‘a permanent possibility of 
sensation.”” Miiller (Ordentalische Literatursetung, June 1900, Art. ‘Zum 
Sirachpoblem ’) suggests that St Paul is here quoting from the Hebrew Sirach. 
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differences in the heavenly bodies to possible differences in the 
glories of the risen saints, and it is not impossible that the 
Apostle had this thought in his mind. See Tert. De Res. 
49, 52. But his main argument is that God, who made all 
these mown differences and connexions, may have made 
differences and connexions between our present and future 
bodies which are quite beyond our comprehension. Immense 
differences there are certain to be. See some excellent remarks 
of Origen mn Jerome, Letter to Pammachius against John of 
Jerusalem, 26. 


42. Hitherto the answer to the second question (olp 8 
cépart épyovrat;) has been indirect: it now becomes direct. 
The risen body is incorruptible, glorious, powerful, spiritual. It 
is quite obvious that the corpse which is ‘sown’ is none of these 
things. It is in corruption before it reaches the grave; it has 
lost all rights of citizenship (drizia), and, excepting decent 
burial, all rights of humanity; it is absolutely powerless, unable 
to move a limb. The last epithet, yvyexdy, is less appropriate 
to a corpse, but it comes in naturally enough to distinguish the 
body which is being dissolved from the body which will be 
raised. The former was by nature subject to the laws and 
conditions of physical life (Yvy7), the latter will be controlled 
only by the spirit (avedya), and this spirit will be in harmony 
with the spirit of God. In the material body the spirit has 
been limited and hampered in its action; in the future body 
it will have perfect freedom of action and consequently complete 
control, and man will at last be, what God created him to be, 
a being in which the higher self is supreme. The connexion 
between ‘spirit’ and ‘power’ is frequent in Paul (ii. 4, v. 4; 
Rom. i. 4, xv. 13, 19): cf. Luke i. 35; Acts i 8. Evidently, 
Woyixdy does not mean that the body is made of Wvyy, consists 
entirely of yvy7: and wvevpatixdy does not mean is made and 
consists entirely of wveijya. The adjectives mean ‘congenital 
with,’ ‘formed to be the organ of.’ The yyy, in combination 
with the physical germ, enables the latter to develop according 
to the law of the yévos. The veda, in combination with an 
immaterial germ, enables the latter to develop according to a 
higher law which is quite beyond our comprehension. The 
avedpa is the power by which the yvx7 in our present body has 
communion with God; it is also the future body’s principle of 
life. Only in this Epistle does St Paul use Wuytxds (vv. 44, 46, 
li. 14; elsewhere Jas. ll. 15 and Jude 19; see Mayor on both 
passages, and Hort on Jas. iil, 15): yvxq7 is found in all groups, 
except the Pastoral Epp. In the liturgies we frequently have 
the order, yx}, copa, zvedma, perhaps suggesting that cpa is 
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the link between the other two (/ZS. Jan. 1901, p. 273). See 
Additional Note, pp. 380f. 


44. el €otw... €otw cai. The emphasis is on éor in both 
clauses ; ‘If there zs a natural body (and of course you cannot 
deny that), there zs also a spiritual.’ Is it likely that the highest 
development of all is left blank?* This a priori argument 
may be confirmed by Scripture. 


45. ‘Thus also it stands written; The first man Adam 
became a life-having soul; the last Adam a life-giving spirit.’ 
The second clause is not in Gen. ii. 7, but is St Paul’s comment 
on it (Thackeray, St Paul and Contemporary Jewish Though, 
p. 201). Comp. John lil. 31, v. 21, where the Evangelist may 
be combining his own reflexions with quotation. The yvyy 
results from the union of the breath of life with a lifeless body. 
God’s breathing the vital principle into a lifeless human body 
shows that He gave man a soul-governed body, a body that was to 
be the organ of the yvxy7. Must not the last Adam be something 
much higher than that? St Paul says ‘the last Adam’ (Rom. 
v. 12-19) rather than ‘the second Adam,’ because here the 
point is that He is the supreme result in the ascending develop- 
ment. There will be no other Head of the human race. Our 
first parent was in one sense Head of the race; its ideal 
representative was head in a different sense; and there can be 
no third Head.t To those who believed that the world would 
soon come to an end it was specially obvious that Christ was 
the last Adam. Even in Jesus Himself there was development 
until He decame fworowtv, ‘able to communicate a higher form 
of life’ to the race of which He was Head: comp. John xx. 22. 
He became such at the Resurrection, and perhaps still more so 
at the Ascension. Before His death, His copa, like ours, was 
Yuyixdy, See Thackeray, pp. 40-49; Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p. 247; Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 79; Evans ad loc. 


46, d\X’ of mpdrov tO mveupatixdy. This states a general 
law, not merely what took place in a particular instance: under- 
stand éori, not éyévero. ‘The spiritual’ is more comprehensive 
than ‘spiritual body.’ Adam could not be created morally 
perfect, but only capable of attaining to perfection; indeed, 
even his physical and mental powers needed development. 
Therefore the lower moral stage must precede the higher. 


* The AV. omits the ‘if? with K L, and on the same weak authority adds 
“body” to spiritual. There is no cSua before rvevyarixéy in the true text. 

t Primasius points out that the first Adam and the last were alike in being 
produced without human father and without sin. Dr E. A. Abbott thinks 
that the idea of the Messiah as ‘the Last Adam’ and ‘the Second Man’ 
comes from Ezekiel (Zhe Message of the Son of Man, p. 5}. 
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Holiness cannot be given ready made. It is the result of the 
habitual free offering of self, the constant choice of good and 
refusal of evil, and it 1s capable of indefinite increase. There is 
nothing final in the universe, except God. All came from Him, 
and it may be that all is tending (with whatever interruptions) 
towards Him. Man’s appointed task and privilege is to be 
ever drawing nearer to Him. 


47. 6 mpGros GvOpwros ék ys xoukds. ‘The first man is 
of the earth, made of dust’: érAacey 6 Oeds tov dvOpwrov yodv 
dé ras yas (Gen. ii. 7). Otherwise we might have had yyivos 
or yryerys: Comp. yyyevots aroyovos zputorAdcrou (Wisd. vii. 1). 
In Mark vi. 11, xods is used for xovoprés (Matt. x. 14; Luke 
ix. 5; Acts xiii. 51): comp. Rev. xvi. 19. But xots (xéw) is 
‘soil’ loosened and heaped up rather than ‘dust’: yotkdés occurs 
nowhere else in Biblical Greek. De serra tervenus (Vulg.); 
better, ¢ terra pulvereus (Beza). What is é« yijs is liable to 
decay, death, and dissolution ; what is é& otpavot is imperishable. 

é& odpavod. This refers to the Second Advent rather than 
to the Incarnation. The Apostle is answering the question, 
‘With what kind of a body do they come?’ It was é otpavod, 
e caelo, that the Risen Lord appeared to St Paul. From the 
Ascension to the Return, Christ is é& odpavot in His relation to 
mankind, They are still ‘of earth,’ He is now ‘of heaven.’ 
See Briggs, Church Unity, pp. 282 f., for some valuable remarks 
on this passage in its bearing on eucharistic doctrine. 

The AV., with AK LP, Sytr. Arm. Goth., Chrys., inserts ‘the Lord,’ 
6 xvpios, before é& odpavod: S* BC D* EF G 17, Latt. Copt. Aeth., Tert. 
Cypr. Hil. omt. Tertullian attributes the insertion, or rather the substi- 
tution of xupios for dvApwros, to Marcion: Primus zzgudt (steltisstueus 
haereticus), homo de humo terrenus, secundus dominus de caelo, QOznave 
secundus, si non homo, quod et primus? Aut numguid et premus dominus, 
st et secundus( Adv. Marcion.v.10). Tertullian himself gives two renderings ; 
Primus homo de terrae limo, secundus homo de caelo (De Carne Chr. 8); 
Primus homo de terra chowcus, td est limaceus, id est Adam, secundus honto 
de caelo (De Res. 49). Cyprian has de terrae limo repeatedly, and once 
e terrae limo. 


48, 49. Each race has the attributes of its Head. As acon 
sequence of this law (xai), we who once wore the likeness of 
the earthly Adam shall hereafter wear that of the glorified 
Christ. What Adam was, made of dust to be dissolved into 
dust again, such are all who share his life; and what Christ is, 
risen and eternally glorified, such will be all those who share 
His life. A body, conditioned by yux%, derived from Adam, will 
be transformed into a body conditioned by zvedua, derived from 
Christ. See 1 Thess. iv. 16; 2 Thess. i. 7; Phil. iii, 20, 21; 
Eph. ii. 6, 20; also Swete, Zhe Ascended Christ, p. 138. 

If, with the best editors, we follow the greatly preponder- 
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ating external evidence and read @opécwpev rather than dopécroper, 
‘let us wear’ or ‘let us put on for wear’ rather than ‘we shall 
wear,’ the meaning will be that the attaining to the glorified 
body depends upon our own effort: see Goudge, p. 155. “But 
not only the context and the whole tenor of the argument are 
in favour of the future, but the hortative subjunctive is here 
singularly out of place and unlooked for” (Ellicott). Perhaps 
we have here “a very early instance of itacism.” Compare 
Jas. iv. 15, where the balance of evidence is very different and 
the future is undoubtedly right. Alford thinks that here “a 
desire to turn a physical assertion into an ethical assertion” 
has corrupted the reading. 


popécouev, B 17 46 Arm. Aeth., Theodoret expressly (rd yap popéropev 
mpoppyrexays, ov rapawverixOs elpnxev). dopéowuery, NACDEFGKLP, 
Latt. Copt. Goth., Chrysostom expressly (roir’ dori, dptora modéwper), 


50-57. The two objections are now answered How is 
resurrection possible after the body has been dissolved in the 
grave? Answer; The difficulty is the other way: resurrection 
would be impossible without such dissolution, for it is dissolution 
that frees the principle of new life. Then what kind of a body 
do the risen have, if the present body is not restored? Answer; 
A body similar to that of the Risen Lord, i.e. a bady as suitable 
to the spiritual condition of the new life as a material body is to 
the present psychical condition. 

But a further question may be raised. What will happen to 
those believers who are alive when the Lord comes? The 
radical translation from yuyxixov to mvevparixev must take place, 
whether through death or not. Mortal must become immortal. 
God will make the victory over death in all cases complete. 


50. Toiito 8é dypr. ‘Now this I assert’ (vii. 29). The asser- 
tion confirms z. 49 and prepares for v. 51: it introduces a funda- 
mental principle which covers and decides the case. A perishable 
nature cannot really have possession of an imperishable Kingdom. 
For the Kingdom an incorruptible body wholly controlled by 
spirit is necessary, and this ‘flesh and blood’ cannot be. By 
odpé kat aipa * is meant our present mortal nature, not our evil 


* This is the usual order (Gal. i. 16 ; Matt. xvi. 17), but alua xal odpt is 
also found (Eph. vi. 12; Heb. ii. 14). Perhaps the transitory and perishable 
character of man is specially meant ; ofrws yeved: capxds kal aluaros, ) mév 
redeurd, érépa dé yevvara: (Ecclus. xiv. 18; comp. xvii. 31). In Enoch 
xv. 4-6 an offspring that 1s flesh and blood is contrasted with spiritual beings 
who have immortal life. 

The two meanings of ‘inherit’ are illustrated by the two renderings 
obtinere (Novatian) and possidere (Vulg.). See Dalman, Words, p, 125; 
Abbott, Zhe Son of Man, p. 576. On Bt Paul's idea of the Kingdom of God 
see Sanday in /Z7S., July 1900, pp. 481 f.; Robertson, Bampt. Lect. ch. ii. 
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propensities, which would be odpé without aiya (Rom. viii. 12, 13). 
The expression here refers to those who are still living, whereas 
9 pOopa refers to those who have died. If living flesh cannot 
inherit, how much less dead and corrupted flesh. Our present 
bodies, whether living or dead, are absolutely unfitted for the 
Kingdom: there must be a transformation. See Briggs, Zhe 
Messiah of the Apostles, pp. 116-9; and for dpGapaia, J. A. 
Robinson on Eph. vi. 24. ‘Flesh and blood’ is treated as one 
idea and has a singular verb: comp. éws dy wapéAOy 6 odpavds kat 
4 yi (Matt. v. 18): drou ons Kai Bpoows épavile (vi. 19). Here 
many witnesses have Sivavra, but divara. (8 BP) is no doubt 
correct. See J. H. Moulton, Gr p. 58, and comp. Exod. 
xix. 13. The construction is found in papyri. 


Bl. i800 puorfptoy Spiv A€yw. Emphatic introduction of in- 
formation of great moment. This mystery of the sudden trans- 
formation of the living has been revealed to him: comp. Rom. 
xi. 25. For pvorypiov comp. i. I, 7, 1V. 1, Xill. 2, XIv. 2: see 
Beet on il. i. 7, pp. 60f. ‘Behold, it is a mystery that I am 
telling you’ all of us will not sleep, but all of us will be changed.’ 
The desired antithesis requires that both clauses should begin 
with wdvres: hence mwdvres od in the first clause, not od zdvres. 
Two things have to be stated regarding ‘all of us.’ That all of 
us will undergo death is not true; that all will undergo the great 
transformation is true. Of course St Paul does not mean that 
all will escape death, any more than mdyras 88 od py ids (Num. 
xxiu. 13) means ‘Thou shalt not see any of them.’ The first 
person plural does not necessarily imply that St Paul felt con- 
fident of living till the Second Advent; but it does imply 
expectation of doing so in company with most of those whom he 
is addressing. ‘Those who die before the Advent are regarded 
as exceptions. This expectation is more strongly expressed in 
the earlier letter to the Thessalonians (iv. 15); #yets of Lavres of 
repircirduevot eis THV Tapovoiay. In the later letter (2 Cor. v. 4 f.) 
the expectation seems to be less strong. But the belief that the 
Advent is near would seem to have been constant (xvi. 22; Phil. 
iv. 5; comp. 1 Pet. iv. 7; Jas. v. 8; Barnabas 21). Evidently 
the Apostle had no idea of centuries of interval before the 
Advent. Perhaps the fact that he and all his readers did fall 
asleep before the Advent had something to do with the confusion 
of the text of this verse. Knowling, p. 309. 


The of before wdvres (A) may safely be rejected. The yév after the first 
wdvres (NA EFGKLP, Vulg. Copt.) is probably not genuine: BC* D*, 
eArm Aeth. omit. The other variations are more important. of xowunOy- 
goueba, wavres d¢ add\darynodpeda (BE K LP and MSS, known to Jerome, 
Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Goth., Chrys.) is to be preferred to xoyuyodueda, ov 
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wayres O¢ dd\Aaynoducda (§ C FG 17 and MSS. known to Jerome, Arm.), 
and to dvaornodueba, ob mdvres 5¢ ddrAay}ooueda (D, Latt., Hil.\. See 
WH. u. p. 118. 


52. év drépo, év puri dpOadpod. Neither expression occurs 
elsewhere in N.T. or LXX: compare the classical & dxapei 
xpovov. The marvellous change from death to life and from 
mortal to immortal will not be a long process, but instantaneous ; 
and it will be final. 

év TH éoxdry oddmyyt. For this idea see xr Thess. iv. 16; 
Matt. xxiv. 31; Rev. vili. 2, where see Swete; 2 Esdr. vi. 23. 
We need not suppose that St Paul believed that an actual 
trumpet would awaken and summon the dead. The language is 
symbolical in accordance with the apocalyptic ideas of the time. 
The point is that the resurrection of the dead and the trans- 
formation of the living will be simultaneous, as of two companies 
obeying the same signal. Here the Apostle classes himself and 
most of his hearers very distinctly among the living at the time 
of the Advent. ‘“‘ We, who shall not have put off the body, shall 
be changed, not by putting it off, but by putting on over it the 
immortal that shall absorb the mortal” (Evans).* 


D* EF G have pory for urg, and AD EFGP have dvacricovrat for 
éyepOjcovrat, oadmrloe is a late form for gadmlyfea, and the nom. 1s not 
the trumpet, but the trumpeter, 6 cadreyxrjs. Later Jewish speculation 
makes God sound a trumpet seven times at the end of the world to raise 
the dead. See Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, p. 82. 


58. Set yap td pbaptiv todTo évddcacOa. The det looks back 
to the principle stated in v. 50: ro @Gaprdv is more compre- 
hensive than 70 @vyrév, but the two terms are meant to be 
synonymous and to refer to the living rather than the dead. By 
rotro the Apostle’s own body is specially indicated (Acts xx. 34) ; 
and évétcac0a (aor. of sudden change) is a metaphor which 
implies that there is a permanent element continuing under the 
new conditions. In a very real sense it is the same being which 
is first corruptible and then incorruptible. Compare 2 Cor. ii. 4 ; 
Cicero (Zusc. Disp. i. 49), supremus ille dies non nostri extinctio- 
nem sed commutationem affert loci; Seneca (Zp. ad Lucil. 102), 
dies iste, quem tamquam extremum reformidas, aeternt natalis est. 


54. The Apostle dwells on the glorious change and repeats 
the details in fall. As soon as it takes place, then, at that 
solemn moment and in this mysterious way, the prophetic utter- 
ance which stands written (Deissmann, S7d/e Studies, p. 112) will 
have its realization, and “the farthest-reaching of all O.T. pro- 
phecies ” (Dillmann) will become an accomplished fact (yerjjoerat). 


* At the time when Philippians was written, the Apostle still believed 4 
Kuptos éyyds (iv. 5), and perhaps he always did believe this. 
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In Isa. xxv. 8 it is said that God will swallow up death—the 
death which came by the hand of the Assyrian.* In the 
Prophet’s vision the deliverance from death is limited by the 
necessities of his own age. The Apostle’s view is much wider. 
He knows that all death will be swallowed up now that Christ 
has conquered death by rising again The doom pronounced 
upon Adam (Gen. ui. 19) is removed; and the result (eis) is 
victory, absolute and everlasting triumph. Death is annihilated, 
and God is all in all. This thought makes the Apostle burst 
out into a song of triumph of death which is a free adaptation of 
another prophetic utterance. With the constr. compare z. 29. 


It is not certain that rd P@aproyv r. évd. dgO. xatis part of the true text. 
ABDEKLP, Syrr., Chrys. support the reading; x* C*IM, Vulg. 
Copt. Aeth. Goth. Arm. omit. Accidental omission 1s possible. Deliberate 
insertion in conformity with the preceding z. 15 also possible. The balance 
seems to be in favour of retaining the words; and the rhythmical solemnity 
of the passage seems to require them. 

In LXX, eds vixos=‘for ever’ (2 Sam. ii. 26; Job xxxvi. 7; Amos 
i, II, vili. 7; etc). Tertullian read veixos: he renders 272 contentionem or 
2m contentione (De res. carn. 51, 54). So also Cyprian (Zes¢. in. 58) 


55. wo cou, Odvate, 73 vixos; ‘ Where is that victory of yours,’ 
hitherto so universal and so feared? It is annihilated (. 20; 
Rom. i. 27). The fear that hath punishment (x John iv. 18) 
has vanished, and the transition out of death into life (John 
v. 24; 1 John iu, 14) has taken place. By xévtpoy death is 
represented as a venomous creature, a scorpion or a hornet, 
which is rendered harmless, when it is deprived of its sting. 
The serpent has lost its poison-fang, The word is used of a 
‘goad’ (Acts xxvi. 14; Prov. xxvi. 3); of the ‘sting’ of a bee 
(4 Macc. xiv. 19); of the ‘sting’ of the infernal locusts (Rev. 
1X. 10). 

In Hos. xiii. 14, the Heb. and the LXX differ, and the differences have 
affected the text here, scribes having been inflienced by one or the other. 
The vixos clause should precede the xévrpov clause (8 BCIM 17, Vulg. 
Copt.), and @dvare is right in both clauses (NBC DEFGI, Latt. Copt.) 
rather than d@dy (KLM P, Syrr. Arm. Goth. Aeth.). St Paul never uses 
dOns, perhaps because the word might have erroneous associations for Greek 


readers, The AV. has ‘sting’ before ‘victory,’ and ‘grave’ for ‘death’ in 
the ‘ victory’ clause. 


56. The thought of death deprived of its sting suggests the 
thoughts of sin and of the law; for it was by sin that death 
acquired power over man, and it is because there is a law to be 
transgressed that sin is possible (Rom. v. 13; vii. 7). Where 
there is no law, there may be faults, but there can be no rebellion, 

* Theodotion has the same wording as St Paul, xarerd0n 6 Ody. els v. 


aus, karamwovrice Tov Ody, els vy. LXX, the unintelligible carériev 5 Odvaros 
CXUTAS. 
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no conscious defiance of what authority has prescribed. But 
against law there may be rebellion, and rebellion merits death. 
Christ by His obedience had law on His side and conquered 
death, because death was not His due. When the Christian is 
clothed with immortality, and all that is mortal is dissolved or 
absorbed, then sin will be abolished and the restrictions of law 
will be meaningless. The verse harmonizes with the context, 
and there is no need to suspect that it 1s a gloss. On the 
Telation of sin to death see Hort on Jas. i. 15. 


57. 16 3€ Oe xdpis. Sudden transition to thanksgiving, as in 
2 Cor. 1. 14; Rom. vu. 25; 1 Tim. i. 17. 
7H Sidovtt Huiv 13 vixos. Pres. partic.; ‘Who is giving us 
the victory’: it 1s a process which is continually going on, as 
Christians appropriate what has been won for them by Christ, 
and in His strength conquer sin; 2 Cor. xi. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 8; 
comp. Rom. vili. 37.* Quite naturally, St Paul retains the rarer 
form vixos, which has already been used (vv. 54, 55). In LXX, 
vikos is nearly as common as vin (1 John v. 4). 


58. Practical result of this great assurance. They must get 
rid of the unsettled and unfruitful state of mind caused by 
habitual scepticism, and must learn to be firmly seated, so as to 
be able to resist the false teaching and other hostile forces that 
would carry them away (Col. 1. 23). Let there be less specula- 
tion and more work. See Thorburn, Zhe Resurrection Narratives, 
pp. 183 f., on modern speculations. 

"Qore. See on xiv. 39. Compare especially Phil. iv. 1, where, 
as here, the Apostle adds dyamyroi to ddeApot: he rarely uses 
both words, but either dyamyroé (x. 14) or ddeAdoi (ili. I ; iv. 6, 
etc.). Here he desires to assure them that, in spite of the severe 
language which he has sometimes employed, there is no diminu- 
tion in his affection: comp. iv. 14. ost multas correctiones, non 
solum fratres, sed et dilectos appellat, ut saltem hoc remedto sublevati 
ad pristinam fidem reverterentur (Atto). 

éSpaiou yiveoGe. Not, ‘continue to be,’ but, ‘become, prove 
yourselves to be’ (x. 32, xi. 1). They have still much to learn; 
they are not yet stable either in belief or behaviour (zz. 2, 33). 
They need to be rf wiora reBeyediwpevor in order to become 
éSpato. ry mwiore (Ign. Ephes. 10): comp. Polycarp 2:1. 1o, 
where this is quoted. He is speaking ds caAevopévors. He says 
dperaxivyrot, ‘unmoveable’ (here only), not d«ivyro:, ‘unmoved’ : 
they must not allow themselves to be loosed from their moorings ; 
comp. Arist. £7h. Vic. 1. Iv. 3. 

mepiocedovtes év TH Epyw To Kupiou mdvtore. Every word tells. 
In the abundance of results they may be equal to Apostles 


* D and Chrys. have dévrt, Vulg. gud dedit, which spoils the sense. 
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(v. 10); but it must be in work, not in disputation; and in the 
Lord’s work, which He always has ready for each one of His 
servants to do; and there must be no relaxing of effort, no 
shirking. This involves xdzros, wearisome toil. But what of that, 
with the full knowledge which they possess of what the conditions 
areP Ti réyes; waAw Kéros, *“AAAG oreddvors Exuwv, Kal trép TOV 
ovpavav (Chrys. ). 

& xéros bpav obk got Kevds év Kupio. This may mean either 
that the effort of doing the work of the Lord abundantly is no 
idle pastime, or that it 1s not fruitless, but is sure to have blessed 
results here and hereafter; vv. 10 and 14 favour the latter. If 
there were no Resurrection, their labour would be fruitless; but 
in such conditions as have been established, in such an atmo- 
sphere as that in which they work, viz. év Kupiw, that is im- 
possible. We need not confine év Kupiw to xevds, still less to 
xorros, from which it is too far removed; it probably belongs to 
the whole sentence. The Apostle goes on to give them an 
illustration of doing God’s work. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON XV. 42-44. 


A considerable number of scholars, and among them J. H. 
Bernard, R. H. Charles, G. G. Findlay, and W. Milligan, contend 
that oveipera: in vv. 42-44 cannot refer to the ‘sowing’ of the 
corpse in the ground. No such use of oveipev, it is said, has 
been produced. Moreover, the analogy about the difference 
between the seed sown and the plant that rises from it shows 
that St Paul cannot mean burial when he speaks of ‘sowing.’ 
His argument is that the seed is zo¢ dead when it is sown, but 
that it must die before it is quickened. In the animal world, 
death precedes burial; but, in vegetation, the burial of the seed 
precedes death, the death that is necessary for the new life. The 
same holds good of John xu. 24, where wreowy eis ryv yyy is used 
for being sown, and the ‘falling into the earth’ precedes the 
dying. In human existence, what precedes the death that 
prepares the way for resurrection is life in this world, and this is 
what is meant by oveiperau.* The vital germ is placed in 


* Calvin pomts out this interpretation as a possible alternative; ast sz 
mavis, illam similitudinem retinens praesentis vitae tempus metaphorice 
sateont comparat, The original meaning of severe is ‘to bring forth’; mon 
temere nec fortutto sate et creatt sumus (Cic. Tuse. 1. xlix. 118). He speaks 
of a maturetatem serendi generis humani; quod sparsum in terras atque 
satum, divino auctum sit aninwrum munere (De Leg. 1. ix. 24). 
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material surroundings, like seed in soil, and continues in them 
until death sets the vitality free to begin a new career under far 
more glorious conditions. With this interpretation the contra- 
diction involved in calling a corpse a capa puyxixdr is avoided ; 
and the sudden intrusion of the thought of burial, which occurs 
nowhere in the argument from v. 12 onwards, 1s avoided also. 

It is possible that this is correct; nevertheless, the marked 
inclusion of Christ’s burial (kat dri érddy) in the very brief Creed 
given in vv. 3, 4, gives considerable support to the common 
interpretation. Moreover, sowing is a very natural figure to use 
respecting the dead body of one who is to rise again. 


XVI. PRACTICAL AND PERSONAL: THE CONCLUSION. 


The Epistle now rapidly draws to an end with a number of 
brief directions, communications, salutations, exhortations, and 
good wishes. It will suffice to make six subdivisions; (¢) The 
Collection for the Poor at Jerusalem, 1-4; (4) St Paul’s intended 
Visit to Corinth, 5-9; (c) Timothy and Apollos commended, 
to—-12; (d@) Exhortation interjected, 13, 14; (e) Directions 
respecting Stephanas and others, 15-18; (/) Concluding 
Salutations, Warning, and Benediction, 19-24. 


1-4. Here, as at xv. 49, the Apostle suddenly descends from 
very lofty heights to matters of ordinary experience. It is as if 
he had suddenly checked himself in his triumphant rhapsody 
with the thought that ‘the work of the Lord’ in this life must be 
attended to. There is still much labour to be undertaken by 
those who still remain alive waiting for the final victory, and he 
must return to business. 

St Paul had the collection of money for the poorer members 
of the Church in Jerusalem very much at heart, as is seen from 
this passage and 2 Cor. viii., ix., with which should be compared 
Rom. xv. 26, Gal. ii. 10, and Acts xxiv. 17. In “the ablest and 
most convincing section of Paley’s Horae Paulinae” (ii. 1) it is 
shown how these four passages, while having each their distinctive 
features, ‘fit and dovetail into one another and thus imply that 
all are historical.” We thus have “singular evidence of the 
genuineness ” of the documents which contain these different but 
thoroughly consistent accounts. See Sanday and Headlam 
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(p. 413), and Jowett (p. 419), on Rom. xv. 29; also the Camo. 
Grk. Test. on 2 Cor. vill. and ix. The directions given here are 
so brief that we may suppose that the Corinthians already knew 
a good deal about the matter, possibly from Titus, who may 
have been in Corinth before this. Moreover, Titus may have 
been the bearer of this letter, and in that case would be able to 
tell them in detail what the Apostle desired them to do. We 
know that Titus did organize the collection at Corinth. In 
2 Cor. ix. 1, St Paul says that ‘it is superfluous for him to write’ 
on the subject. Nevertheless, in his intense anxiety about the 
fund, he says a great deal more than he says here, supporting 
the appeal with strong arguments. 

His anxiety about the collection is very intelligible. The 
distress at Jerusalem was great and constant. Jews often made 
collections for impoverished Jews; Christians must do at least 
as much. It was specially to be wished that Gentile Christians 
should help Jewish Christians, and thus promote better feeling 
between the two bodies. Still more was it to be wished that 
Christians at Corinth, where the Apostle’s work was regarded 
with suspicion and dislike by the Jewish party, should send 
liberal help to Christians at Jerusalem, where the suspicion and 
dislike originated. This would prove two things; (1) that his 
Apostolic authority was effectual in a Gentile Church, and (2) 
that he had loyal affection for the Church at Jerusalem. 

Augustine suggests that the poverty at Jerusalem was the 
result of the community of goods (Acts iv. 32), a view that is 
still held, and is probably part of the explanation: communism 
without careful organization of labour is sure to end in disaster. 
But there were other causes. Jerusalem had a pauperized 
population, dependent on the periodical influx of visitors. The 
Jewish world, from Cicero’s time at least, supported the poor of 
Jerusalem by occasional subventions. As the Christian Jews 
came to be regarded as a distinct body, they would lose their 
share in these doles; and the ‘communism’ of Acts iv. 32 was 
but a temporary remedy. Most of the converts were, therefore, 
poor at the outset. They were probably ‘boycotted’ and other- 
wise persecuted by the unconverted Jews ( Thess. ii. 14; Jas. ii. 6, 
v. 1-6), and their position would be similar to that of Hindoo 
Christians excluded from their caste, or Protestants in the West 
of Ireland. And the belief that ‘the Lord was at hand’ (v. 22) 
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may have checked industry at Jerusalem, as it did at Thessalonica 
(2 Thess. ili. ro; Didache xii.). See Knowling on Acts xx. 4, 
p. 422; Beet on 2 Cor. viii. 15, pp. 426f.; Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 39f., 173; Ramsay, St Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 287f.; Rendall, Zxposctor, Nov. 1893, p. 321. 


1, Mepi 8€ ris Aoyfas. The abrupt transition leads us to 
suppose that the Corinthians had asked about the matter: comp. 
vil. I, Vill. 1, xl. 1. At any rate the sudden introduction of this 
topic implies that they were already acquainted with it; comp. 
the sudden transition to Apollos inv. 12. St Paul uses seven 
words in speaking of this collection ; Aoyia (v. 1); xdpis (v. 3; 
2 Cor. vill. 4); xotvwvia (2 Cor. vill. 4, 1x. 13; Rom. xv. 26); 
Siaxovia (2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 1, 12, 13); ddpdrys (2 Cor. viu. 20); 
ebroyia (2 Cor, ix. 5); Aewroupyia (2 Co. ix, 12); to which may 
be added éAenuocivat (Acts xxiv. 17, in the report of his speech 
before Felix) and rpoodopaé (/é7d.). The classical word ovAdoyy 
is not found in N.T.; in LXX, only of David’s scrip (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40). It used to be supposed that Aoyia or Aoyeia was found 
only here and in ecclesiastical writers (Ellicott ad doc., Suicer, ii. 
p. 247); and Edwards thought that St Paul had coined the 
word. Deissmann (Bible Studies, pp. 142 f.) shows that it was 
“used in Egypt from the 2nd cent. n.c. at the latest,” and gives 
various examples from papyri: in one, Aoyeéa is associated with 
Aeroupyia. He thinks that in 2 Cor. ix. 5 the first eAoyiav may 
be a corruption of Aoyelav. See also Light, pp. 104, 366. 

els tods dyious. He does not mean that the Christians at 
Jerusalem were in a special sense ‘holy’; he indicates wy the 
Corinthians ought to give. Those in need are their fellow- 
Christians (i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1): ste mavult dicere quam ‘pauperes’ ; 
td factt ad impetrandum (Beng.). He perhaps also indicates 
that those in need were the source and original headquarters of 
the Corinthians’ Christianity (Rom. xv. 27). Although he does 
not say so, we might suppose from this passage that all the 
Jerusalem Christians were poverty-stricken. Rom. xv. 26 shows 
that this was not so: it was els rots rrwyobs tiv dyiwy riv ev "Iep, 
that the xowwvia was to be made, With this use of eis ¢. acc. for 
the dat, commodi comp. 2 Cor. vill. 4, IX. I, 13: it is found in 
LXX, and is probably not a Hebraism but an Alexandrian idiom. 
It is found in papyri; Deissmann, pp. 117 f. 

Sowep Sidraga tats eked. 7. T. ‘Just as I made arrangements 
for the Churches of Galatia.’ There is a tone of authority in the 
verb; as Chrysostom remarks, “He did not say, ‘I exhorted 
and advised,’ but, ‘I made arrangements,’ as being more absolute ; 
and he does not cite the case of one city, but of a whole nation.” 
And the compound verb indicates that defat/ed directions had 
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been given to the Galatians,—possibly by St Paul in person. 
What follows is no doubt a summary of these directions, to be 
enlarged by Titus. ‘The Churches of Galatia’ are mentioned 
to show the Corinthians that they are not the only Gentiles who 
are asked to contribute to the support of Jewish Christians, 
and also to move them to imitate such good examples. Galat- 
arum exemplum Corinthis, Corinthiorum exemplum Macedonibus 
(2 Cor. ix. 2), Corinthiorum et Macedonum Romanis (Rom. xv. 
26) proponit (Beng.). 

odtws Kai duets moujoate. ‘So also do you act.’ He writes 
with confidence: he has only to give directions, and they are 
sure to be followed. There is none of the anxious pleading of 
2 Cor, viii, ix. And it was perhaps this apparent peremptoriness 
which his opponents used as an argument against him. See 
G. H. Rendall, p. 107, We may infer from this that the plan 
adopted in Galatia had not proved unsuccessful. The dovep . .. 
otrws implies that the details of that plan are to be exactly 
followed, and wyeis is emphatic (Gal. ii. 10). We need not 
infer from Gal. vi. 6, 7, that the appeal to the Galatians had 
failed; the Apostle is writing there respecting the support of 
teachers in Galatia, not of the poor at Jerusalem. 


2. kara piay oaBBdrov. ‘On every first day of the week.’ 
The expression is Hebraistic; Mark xvi. 2; Luke xxiv. 1; John 
xx. I, 19; Acts xx. 7. For the sing. o¢8Barov =‘ week,’ Luke 
xviii. 12 ; [Mark xvi. 9]. This is our earliest evidence respecting 
the early consecration of the first day of the week by the 
Apostolic Church. Apparently, the name ‘Lord’s Day’ was not 
yet in use, and the first day of the week is never called ‘the 
sabbath’ in Scripture. If it was right to do good on the Jewish 
sabbath (Matt. xii. 12; Mark ii. 4), how much more on the 
Lord’s Day? kai yap 4 tépa ixavy jv dyayelv eis éXennootyyy, 
for it reminded them of the untold blessings which they had 
received (Chrys.). Hastings, DZ. iii, p. 140; D. Chr. Ant. ii. 
p. 2031; Knowling, Zest. of St Paul to Christ, pp. 281 f. 

éxaotos pov. It is assumed that every one, however poor, 
will give something ; but the giving is to be neither compulsory 
nor oppressive. Some of them would be slaves. 

tap éaut tiWérw Onoaupitey. This cannot mean, ‘Let 
him assign a certain sum as he is disposed, and put it into the 
Church treasury.’ It is improbable that at that time there was 
any Church treasury, and not until much later was money 
collected during public worship. Each is to lay by something 
weekly ‘in his own house, forming a little hoard, which will 
become a heavenly treasure’ (Matt. vi. 19-21; Luke xii. at). 
Chrysostom says that the accumulation was to be made in private, 
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because the additions might be so small that the donor would 
be ashamed to make them in the congregation. The Apostle 
virtually says, ‘Become a guardian of holy possessions, a self- 
elected steward of the poor’—yevod iAa€ ypnudruv tepdv, airo- 
xeipordvynros olkovduos Tevyrur.* 

Stu dv edoSara. ‘Whatsoever he may prosper in,’ ‘ whatever 
success he may have,’ ‘ whereinsoever he is prospered by God’; 
quod pro Det benignitate licuerit (Beza). The idea of a prosperous 
journey (60ds)has dropped out of the word. The verb is frequent 
in this more general sense in LXX, especially in Chronicles, 
Daniel, and Tobit: comp. the Testaments, Judah i. 6; Gad. vii. 
1. It is not certain what tense edodwra: is. WH. (ii. App. p. 
172) decide for the perfect; either eidédwro1, perf. indic, or 
evodarar, a very rare perf. mid. subjunctive. J. H. Moulton 
(Gr. i. p. 54) follows Blass and Findlay in deciding for the pres. 
subj., which seems to be more probable. In any case, the 
meaning is that the amount is to be fixed by the giver in pro- 
portion to his weekly gains ; and there is no dictation as to the 
right proportion, whether a tenth, or more, or less. A tenth is 
little for some, impossible for others; but week by week each 
would see how much or how little he had got, and would act 
accordingly. 

tva pt) Srav Ow tére oyiar yivwvrar. ‘So that, whenever 
I come, collections may not be going on then.’ + Each will have 
his contribution ready, instead of having to decide at the 
last moment how much he ought to give, and how the money 
is to be found. St Paul does not wish to go round begging, 
when he comes; he will have other things to do. Moreover, he 
does not wish to put pressure upon them by asking in person 
(2 Cor. ix. 7): he desires to leave them quite free. The rére is 
emphatic; ‘then’ would be the worst possible time. 


oaBSSdrwy (K T.M) is an obvious correction of the less usual caSSdrov 
(ABCDEEFGIP): x* has caSfarw. For dv, BI M have dav. evoddra 
(8*B DEF GL P) is to be preferred to ebodmédy (ACIK™M). Vulg. has 
uot et bene placuerit, which seems to imply a reading 8 rc dav evdoxy, and 
fratin translations of Chrys. have guod sé videatur or videbrlur. Bray 
evodGrat is pure conjecture, 


7 ee 


* Calvin remarks that Christians, who know that they have God for their 
debtor, ought to feel the blessedness of giving, when even a heathen poet 
(Mart. v. 42) could write, Quas dederis solas semper habebis opes: and 
Primasius says that by giving a little at a time they will not feel oppressed, 
and so can ss the cheerful givers who are beloved by God. Compare xal 
cuvtyyaryov dpytpiby Kaba éxdorou hodvaro } xelp (Bar, i. 6). ; 

+ It illustrates th¢ caprice of the AV. that in v 1 Aoyla is rendered 
‘collection,’ and in vw 2 ‘gathering.’ Tyndale and the Genevan have 
‘gathering’ in both places, while the Rhemish has ‘collection’ in both. 
Contrast the grap in 2, 3, § with the édy in 10, 


25 
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3. Stay 8é mapayévopo. «tA. ‘But whenever I arrive, 
whomsoever ye may approve, these with letters (commendatory) 
will I send to take your bounty to Jerusalem.’ He is represented 
as using the same verb respecting this subject in his speech 
before Felix (Acts xxiv. 17); éAenpootvas roujowy eis 76 EOvos prov 
wapeyevopyv. AV., RV., and various modern scholars take & 
érioroAGv with doxiudoyre, in which case the letters are written by 
the Corinthians as credentials for the delegates to be sent to 
Jerusalem with the money: so also Arm., Calv., Beza. But it is 
more natural to take the words with wéuyw, in front of which 
they are placed in emphatic contrast to ctv éuoi which is similarly 
placed before zopetocovrat. He will either write letters with 
which to send the delegates (2 Cor. iii. 1; Acts ix. 2), or he will 
take the delegates with himself. The delegates were not to be 
sent off until the Apostle arrived at Cormth. What need, there- 
fore, for the Corinthians to write letters? Syr., Copt., Aeth., 
Chrys., Tisch., Treg., and others take 80’ éw. with wéuo. ‘ Letters’ 
is probably a true plural, not the “plural of category.” The 
Apostle would write to more than one person at Jerusalem.* 

In N.T., SoxidZev often implies that what has been tested 
(iii. 13) has stood the test and been approved (xi. 28; Rom. i. 
28, ii. 18; x Thess. ii. 4, where see Milligan), as here. Just as 
St Paul does not dictate what proportion of their gains they 
ought to give, so he does not select the bearers of the fund, still 
less claim to have charge of it himself. In no case will he do that, 
to avoid all suspicion of enriching himself out of it. Those who 
find the money are to entrust it to persons tested and approved 
by themselves, and these persons are to have letters from the 
Apostle as credentials, unless he goes himself. The two aorists, 
mapayevupar and dSoxipdonre, indicate that his arrival and the 
selection of the delegates are regarded as contemporaneous.t 

Very often a&ropépav does not mean ‘carry away’ so much 
as ‘take home,’ ‘bring zo its destination, and in some cases 
‘bring dack.’ It was not the removal of the money from Corinth, 
but its being conveyed to Jerusalem, that was the important 
point: comp. Luke xvi. 22. And he speaks of it as their 
‘gracious gift,’ ryv xdpw dav (2 Cor. viii. 4-7, 19), Jeneficentiam 
vestram (Beza), because he would regard it as free bounty, like 
the graciousness of God. 


* In Galatians, St Paul uses the later Graecized political form ’Ieporé\ usa 
of the actual city (1. 17, 18, 1i 1), and the ancient theocratic Hebrew form 
"Tepoucady of the typical city (1v. 25, 26; comp. Heb. mi. 22; Rev. iii. 12; 
xxl. 2, 10). But here and Rom. xv. 19, 25, 26, 31 he uses 'lepoucadtu of 
the actual city, ‘‘lovingly and reverently,” as of the mother Church and the 
home of suffering saints. See Deissmann, Bible Studies, p- 316. 

+ Papyri seem to show that ods édy dSoxiudenre was a phrase in common 
use. On commendatory letters see Deissmann, Light, p. 158. 
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4. édv dé dfiov 7 rot Kye tropedeoOor. ‘But if it be fit that 
I also should go.’ ‘The aguov is purposely put without a sub- 
stantive, and opevecOas is used in its common sense of going ona 
mission, going with a purpose, with a work to be done: see West- 
cott on John vil. 33. ‘If the amount collected makes it worth 
while for me also to go on this business’ is another possible mean- 
ing. He could not abandon other work in order to present a 
paltry sum; and an Apostle could not take the lead in so unworthy 
a mission. It would look like approving niggardliness. There is 
no pride of office here, but proper respect for himself and them. 
It is with consciousness of his authority that he says, ‘they shall 
go with me,’ not ‘I will go with them.’ 

Were the Corinthians niggardly, or at least somewhat backward 
in giving? One is inclined to think so by the doubt expressed 
here: see also ix. 11, 12; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9, xii. 13. No Corinthian 
delegates are mentioned Acts xx. 4. That might mean that the 
Corinthians sent their contribution independently. But it might 
mean that they were not represented because their contribution 
was so small. St Paul twice went to Jerusalem with money for 
the poor (Acts xi. 29, 30, xxiv. 17). It was perhaps because he 
was known to have charge of such funds that he was expected 
by Kelix to pay for his release (xxiv. 26). 


5-9. Ife gives further information about the proposed (z. 3) 
visit to Corinth. He will come, but he must postpone his visit 
for the present. This postponement will be compensated by the 
increased length of his visit, when he does come; and they will 
be able to help him for his next journey. He cannot, however, 
leave Ephesus just yet, for there is great opportunity for 
good work, and his presence there is necessary. This will give 
them all the more time for laying money by for the Jerusalem 


poor. 


&. Stray M. 8i€AOw, M. yap Stdpyouar, ‘Whenever I shall have 
journeyed through Macedonia, for I intend journeying through 
M? In Acts (xiii. 6, xiv. 24, XV. 3, 41, xvili. 23, xix. 1, 21, Xx. 2), 
didpyouue seems to be almost a technical term for a missionary 
tour or evangelistic journey, the district traversed being in the 
accusative without a preposition: Ramsay, S¢ Paul, pp. 72, 384; 
Knowling on Acts xiii, 6. In contrast to this tour through 
Macedonia he intends making a long stay (zrapayev&) at Corinth. 

The erroneous note at the end of this Epistle, “written from 
Philippi,” is based on a misunderstanding of diépxopae: as if it 
meant ‘I am at the present moment passing through M..,’ instead 
of *M. I pass through,’ ze. ‘such is my intention; I make no 
long stay anywhere.’ It is clear from v 8 that he writes from 
Ephesus. 
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6. mpds Spas 8€ tuxdv mwopapevd. ‘But with you (first, in 
emphatic contrast to Macedonia) perchance I shall stay or even 
winter.’ With wpds duds comp. Gal.i.18; Matt. xin. 56; and see 
Westcott on John 1. 1 and 1 Johni. 2. The zpos implies more 
than perd or ov, and means ‘in active intercourse with you.’ 
The acc. abs. rvydv is not found elsewhere in Biblical Greek, but 
it occurs in Plato and Xenophon:* comp. the colloquial “happen 
I shall come.” In xiv. 10, ef rvxo.. His remaining at Corinth 
through the winter might be necessary, because navigation then 
would be perilous or impossible. After 14th Sept. navigation 
was considered dangerous; after 11th Nov. it ceased till 5th 
March: see Blass on Acts xxvii. 9; Ramsay, S¢ Paul, p. 322; 
and Zahn, Jntroduction to N.T., 1. p. 319. Orellion Hor. Od. 1. 
iv. 2 quotes Vegetius, De re mil. v. 9, ex die wt. Id. Novemobr. 
usque in diem vi. Id. Mart. maria claudt. 

iva Gets pe mpoméuynre «tA. ‘In order that you may be 
the people to set me forward on my journey, whithersoever I 
may go.’ He would rather have his ‘send-off? from them. For 
this, mporéuzrey is the usual verb (2 Cor. i. 16; Rom. xv. 24; 
Acts xv. 3, etc.) He is not asking for money or provisions ; 
the verb does not necessarily mean more than good wishes and 
prayers. The last clause is purposely indefinite (ob édv 7.). Te 
may go to Jerusalem, but that depends upon various circum- 
stances. With od for of comp. Luke x. 1, xxiv. 28; it 1s freq. in 
late Greek (Gen. xx. 13, XXViil. 15; etc.). 

WH., following BM 67, prefer xaraperd to wapaperds (RNACDE 
FGIP). There would be temptation to make the verb similar to aapa- 
xeyudow, all the more so as wapauévew is more common (Phil. i, 25; 


Heb. vii. 233 Jas. i. 25) than xarapévew (Acts i. 13). Nevertheless the 
balance for zapayev is considerable. 


7. ob} Oélw ydp Gpds apt. év mapddm ideiv. ‘For I do not 
care in your case to get a sight (aor.) just in passing.’ + For 
the third time in two verses mpds ipas, ipels, tuads), he lays an 
affectionate emphasis on the pronoun. In the case of such 
friends as they are, a mere passing visit would be very unsatisfying ; 
all the more so, because there is much to be arranged at Corinth 
(xi. 34). There is no emphasis on dpri, as if he meant, ‘I paid 
a passing visit to you once, and it was so painful that I do not 
mean to repeat the experiment now.’ The dpr fits in well with 
the hypothesis of a previous short visit (2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. x), 

*It has been found in a letter written on a leaden tablet from Athens 
about B.C. 400 (Deissmann, Mew Light on the N.T., p. 56). 

. t With this use of rdpodos compare x Sam. xii. 4, FAGe wdpodos rG dvdpl 
T@ whovoly, ‘there came a viszt to the rich man’; and Wisd. 1. 5, where life 
is called oxtis wdpodos, the ‘passing of a shadow,’ In Gen. xxxvili. 14, ép 


mapédy seems to mean ‘on a by-way’ or ‘by the wayside’ (see Skinner 
ad foc.), The word occurs nowhere else in N.T, 
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but it does not imply it: it need not be much stronger than 
‘just.’ But he is thinking less of their need of him to keep them 
in order (mam ef medicus tbt moram habet ubi plures aegrotant), 
than of his need of them to satisfy his yearning. Lightfoot, 
who contends for the previous short visit, says that this passage 
cannot be used as evidence for il (Azd/ical Essays, p. 275, note). 

xpévoy twa. Emphatic: ‘For I am hoping to stay on in 
intercourse with you for some little time.’ He 1s looking forward 
to living among them. He does not say ‘to stay on at Corinth’: 
it is the people, not the place, that he cares about. Excepting 
1. 2, he never mentions Corinth, and then only as their home. 

dav & Kuptos émrpéyy. It is of no importance whether 
this means God or Christ. But there may be point in the 
change from GeAyjon (iv. 19), ‘If the Lord wz//s me to do this 
painful thing,’ to émirpéy, ‘If He allows me this pleasure’ 
(Heb. vi. 3). This, however, cannot be pressed: Jas. iv. 15; 
Acts xviii, 22. St Paul’s own practice shows that it is not 
necessary always to express this condition when announcing 
one’s plans (#% 5; Rom. xv. 28; Acts xix. 21). Ben Sura is 
said to have ruled that no one ought to say that he will do 
anything without first saying, “If the Lord will”; and both 
St Paul and St James may be influenced by a form of Jewish 
piety which was sure to commend itself to Christians. Mayor 
on James iv. 15 has collected various examples from Greek 
and Roman writers, but the O.T. does not supply any. Deiss- 
mann (87ble Studies, p. 252) gives several illustrations from 
papyri ; and see Hur. A/c, 780-5. Hort (Romans and Ephesians, 
pp. 42 f.) points out how uncertain St Paul’s future must have 
secmed to him (Rom. i. 10). 


‘For Lhope’ (RV.) is to be prefered to ‘But I trust’ (AV.): edmlgw 
yap (RBABCDEFGIMP), crmlfw 6¢ (KL): erirpéyy (8 ABCI™M), 
érerpémg (DEE GK). 


8. ‘But I propose to stay on at Ephesus until Pentecost.’ 
Evidently he is writing in or near Ephesus, and probably about 
Easter (v. 7, xv. 20) At that time navigation would have 
begun again, and therefore it would be possible for him to 
come, It does not much matter whether we read émipevd 
(=upapev, wupaxepdow) or eriyndvw (= diépxouat): in either 
case he is expressing his intention. WH. prefer éripéve, ‘I am 
staying on.’ Pentecost is probably mentioned as a rough 
indication of time, a few weeks later, He does not mean 
that he must keep the Feast of Pentecost at Ephesus. His 
reasons for staying on are quite different. There is a grand 
opening for effectual work, and there is a powerful opposition: 
he must utilize the one and check the other. 
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9. Odpa ydp por dvéwyev peyddn Kal évepyys. ‘For a door 
is standing open for me, great and effective.’ The metaphor 
of a door for an opportunity is simple enough (2 Cor. i. 12; 
Col. iv. 3, where see Lightfoot). In all three places an opening 
for preaching the Gospel seems to be meant, although in 
2 Cor. ii, 12 the meaning might be that Troas was a good 
avenue for reaching the country beyond (Ramsay in Hastings, 
DB. iv. p. 814). It is possible that etcodos is used in a similar 
sense 1 Thess. i. 9, ii. 1. In Acts xiv. 27 the ‘door’ is opened 
to the hearers, not to the preachers. But it is not quite clear 
what évepyyjs means, or in what sense a door can be called 
évepyyjs. Probably St Paul is thinking more of the opportunity 
than of the ‘door. The ‘door’ means an opportunity, and 
he applies to it an epithet which suits the fact better than 
the symbol. It may mean either ‘effective, influential, pro- 
ductive of good results,’ or ‘calling for much activity, full of 
employment’; Philem. 6; Heb. iv. r2. In Heb. iv. 12, the 
Vulg. has efficax; in Philem. 6 and here, evidens (other Latin 
texts, manifesta), which 1s a translation of évapyjs, a word 
which is not found in Biblical Greek; nor is évepyjs found in 
LXX. On the ‘opened door’ given to the Church in Phil- 
adelphia (Rev. iti. 8), see Swete ad doc. and Ramsay, Letters to 
the Seven Churches, p. 404. See also Deissmann, Ligh? p. 302. 

dvtuxeiwevor moddot. ‘There are many opposing my entrance,’ 
hindering him from making use of the great opportunity (Phil. 
i, 20). Among these are the wild beasts of xv. 32, and they 
would include both Jews and heathen. Acts xix. shows how 
true this estimate of the situation proved. “The superstition 
of all Asia was concentrated at Ephesus. Throughout the early 
centuries the city mob, superstitious, frivolous, swayed by the 
most common-place motives, was everywhere the most dangerous 
and unfailing enemy of Christianity, and often carried .the 
imperial officials further than they wished in the way of perse- 
cution” (Ramsay, St Paul, p. 277). But this determines St Paul, 
not to fly, but to stay on: guod alos terruisset, Paulum inottat 
(Grotius). 

The intransitive dvégyev is late Greek for dvéperat. 


10-12. His intended stay at Corinth reminds him of the 
visit which Timothy is to pay in preparation for his (iv. 17); 
and the thought of the helper who has already started reminds 
him of another helper, Apollos, who refuses to start at present. 


10. *Edv 8€ €XOy T. Timothy had been sent with Erastus 
from Ephesus to Corinth; but as he had to go through Mace- 
donia (Acts xix. 22), and as his time was limited (z. a4 St Paul 
did not feel sure that he would reach Corinth; and he possibly 
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did not do so. In 2 Cor. we read a good deal about the visit of 
Titus to Coimth, but nothing is said about Timothy’s visit. On 
the other hand, while the Apostle explains and defends his own 
changes of plan about visiting Corinth, he says nothing about 
Timothy’s having failed to visit them. If Timothy is the dducnOes 
of 2 Cor. vil. 12, he must have reached Corinth and have been 
grossly insulted by some one; but more probably the déducnOeds is 
St Paul himself. Timothy was in Macedonia when 2 Cor. was 
written (1. 1), and perhaps had never been further.* 

Brérere iva dpdBws yévntat mpds Spas. ‘See that he comes 
to fecl at home with you without fear’: comp. Col. iv. 17; 
2 John 8; but Brgdrere jy (vill, 9, x. 12; Gal. v. 15; Col. 
ii, 8, etc.) Is more common than Bdérere va. They are to 
take care that there is no painful awkwardness in Timothy’s 
intercourse with them. Was Timothy timid? There are 
passages which agree with such a supposition, although they 
do not necessarily imply it (x Tim. v. 21-23; 2 Tim. i. 6-8, 
ii. 1, 3, 15, iv. 1, 2). See Hastings, DZ. iv. p. 768). He was 
certainly young, for some eight years later St Paul still speaks 
of his vedrns (t Tim. iv. 12); and the Corinthians could certainly 
be rude, even to the Apostle himself (2 Cor. x. 10). 

‘For he is working the work of the Lord (xv. 58), as I 
also am.’ Therefore, if they put difficulties in Timothy’s way, 
they will be hindering the work which God has given to the 
Apostle to do: iv. 173; Phil. r9~21. 


Kayo (NACK TLD), cal éyd (DEF G), éyé (BM 67). WH. adopt 
the last, on the same evidence as xarauevd (v. 6) In Luke ii. 48, 
xvi. 9, and Acts x. 26, cal ¢yd seems to be right; almost everywhere else 
ky is the better reading, but the evidence is frequently divided. In 
the three exceptions the éyd is rather pointedly co-ordinated with some 
one else. See Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 96. 


11. ph tis obv atrév efouberfion, ‘Let mo one therefore 
set him at nought—treat him as of no account’ (i. 28, vi. 4; 
2 Cor. x. 10; Gal. iv. 14; 1 Thess. v. 20). Except Mark ix. 12, 
the verb is found only in Paul and Luke. It is stronger than 
xaradpoveirw (1 Tim. Iv, 123 comp. xi. 22). Beng. quotes, 
vedrepos ey eius Kat eovdevopévos (Ps. cxiv. 141: adolescentulus 
sum exo ef contemptus; but here the Vulg. has spernat, with 
contemnere for Karacpovely. 

dy eipfvy, To be taken with zporéuyare, not with ta 
2\@y, which would have little point. ‘When he departs, let 
him see that he has your good will, and that he leaves no bad 
feeling in any of you.’ ‘In peace’ at the conclusion of his 
intercourse with them will be a fitting result of ‘without fear’ 
at the beginning of it. The last clause shows why they ought 


* Lightfout, Sidiical Hssays, p. 276; Zahn, Jntrod. to N.T., i. pe 344 
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to set Timothy forward on his journey with peace and good 
will; he will be on his way to the Apostle, who is expecting 
him. 

peta tov adekpdy. Erastus is the only one mentioned in 
Acts xix. 22; but there may have been others, or St Paul 
may have expected others. The words need not mean more 
than that Timothy is not likely to come alone. This, however, 
is so unimportant a meaning that some prefer taking pera 7. a0. 
with é«déxouor: ‘I am expecting him and so are the brethren.’ 
This is an awkward construction, but it has more point. ‘The 
brethren’ in this case will be the same as ‘the brethren’ in 
v. 12, viz. those who brought the letter from Corinth and are 
waiting to take back the Apostle’s reply. The meaning would 
then be, ‘Send him back to me in peace, and then the brethren 
who are waiting for him will be able to start with my answer 
to you.’ 

12. Mepl Se “Awohdd. This looks as if the Corinthians had 
asked that Apollos should visit them again (v. 1, vil. 1, 25, 
viil. 1, xii. x). At any rate St Paul knew that they would be 
glad to have Apollos among them once more, and he is 
anxious to assure them that he is quite willing that Apollos 
should come. He is not jealous of the able and attractive 
Alexandrian, and is not at all afraid that he may join the 
Apollos party (i. 12, iii, 4-6, iv. 6; Tit. il, 13). He has 
urged him strongly to go with the brethren who are to take 
r Cor. to Corinth, and it is not his fault that Apollos does 
not do so. 

kai wdyTws obK hv OéAnpa tva EMOn xT. ‘And, in spite of 
all I could say, he had no wish to come zow; but he will 
come whenever the right time arrives.’ The wapexddeca airdév 
shows whose ‘will’ is meant; ‘I exhorted and entreated him, 
and there was absolutely no wish to come at present.’ Chry- 
sostom assumes that it is the will of Apollos that is the impedi- 
ment, and points out how St Paul excuses himself without 
blaming Apollos, To suppose that the will of God is meant 
(Theoph., Beng., Evans) is at variance with the context. When 
St Paul means the will of God, which is very frequently, he 
says so (1. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1, viii. 5, etc.).* In the N.T., wrdvros 

* But see Lightfoot, Ox Revision, p. 118, who quotes Ign. Aphes. 20, 
Rom. 1, Smyr. 13; where, however, the context shows that the Divine will is 
meant, and where some texts have rof Oeof expressed. 

It is quite clear that St Paul did not regard Apollos as the leader of the 
Apollos party, any more than he regarded Peter as leader of the Cephas 
party, or himself as leader of the Paul party. But it is possible that Apollos 
had some reason, which the Apostle does not care to mention, for not 


wishing to return to Corinth then, Origen speaks o! him as being érloxoros 
at Corinth, 
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is found only in Paul and Luke (ix. 10; Luke iv. 23; Acts 
xxvii. 4): it expresses strong affirmation, wfigve (Vulg.). The 
viv softens the refusal: Apollos has not made up his mind 
never to visit Cornth again, but he cannot be induced to 
come now. Although St Paul was not afraid that Apollos 
would join the Apollos patty, Apollos may have been afraid 
that this party would try to capture him. If this is correct, 
Sray ebkaipyjoy may have special meaning. Just as od édy 
Topevwpat (7, 6) suggests, ‘It depends upon you whether I go 
to Jerusalem or not,’ so this might suggest, ‘It depends upon 
you whether he comes soon or not.’ The proper katpés rests 
with the Corinthians; Apollos will not come while there is an 
Apollos party in opposition to the Apostle. The 7 implies 
that Apollos is not with St Paul at the time of writing: ‘when 
I spoke to him, there was no wish at all to come now.’ But 
etaatpnoy (Mark vi. 31; Acts xvii. 21; not in LXX) need not 
imply more than that Apollos was at present not free to come; 
for which meaning ¢3 oyodAys eyew would be better Greek. 
On the work of Apollos at Corinth see Knowling on Acts 
AVI. 24, 25. 
Before woddd mapexdrera, S* D* EG, Latt. Goth. insert d9AG duty 
ri, vobss notin faci guoniam: ABCK LMP, Syrr. Copt. Aeth. Arm, 
omit, 


Kor roid, adverbial, comp. v7 193; Rom, xvi. 6, 12; it is frequent in 
Mark (v. 10, 23, 38, 43, etc.). 


13, 14. ‘There is probably no thought of Apollos in this abrupt 
transition, such as, ‘Do not put your trust in any teacher, how- 
ver COMpetent ; you must look to your own conduct.’ St Paul 
means to bring the letter to a close and begins his final exhorta- 
tions. In five clear and crisp charges he gathers together the 
duties which he has been inculcating, the duties of a Christian 
soldier. Four of these have reference to spiritual foes and perils, 
while the last sums up their duty to one another. They are an 
army in the field, and they must be alert, steadfast, courageous, 
strong; and in all things united. “The four imperatives are 
directed respectively against the heedlessness, fickleness, child- 
ishness, and moral enervation of the Corinthians” (Findlay). 
Comp. vil. 29-31, X. 12, 13, XV. 1, Xiv. 20, ix. 24, xiii. 


13. Tpnyopetre. This charge seems to have been often given 
by our Lord, especially at the close of His ministry ; Mark xiii. 
34, 35) 37, XIV. 34, 37, 38, and parallels; and pdkapws 6 
ypryopav is one of the seven Beatitudes in Revelation (xvi. 15 ; 
comp. iii. 2, 3; Matt. xxiv. 42) For its use as a military charge 
see 1 Macc, xii. 27 of Jonathan the high priest to his men, and 
for its metaphorical use, as here, yprydpet, dxolunrov mvetua Kexry- 
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pévos (Ign. Polye. 1): comp. 1 Thess. v. 6, 10; Col. iv. 2;1 Pet. 
v. 8. The verb is a late formation from éypyyopa, and is found 
in the later books of the L.XX, in the Psalms of Solomon, and in 
the Testaments of the x11. Patriarchs. Watchfulness against 
various enemies and dangers and watchfulness for the coming of 
Christ are specially meant here. a . 
orjkete év tH miore. ‘The warning in x. 12 unites this 
charge with the preceding one: comp. Rom. y. 2, xi. 20; Eph. 
iv. 13; 2 Thess. 1.15. ‘The faith’ means belief in the Gospel 
as a whole, and especially in the atonement won by Christ’s 
death on the Cross (i.) and in the hfe guaranteed by His 
Resurrection (xv.). There must be no desertion, no Aeroragia, 
with regard to that. These first two charges have reference to 
the Christian warrior awaiting attack ; the next two refer to the 
actual combat, on 
dviptteobe. ‘Play the man,’ ‘act like men,’ virtliter agite 
(Vulg ). The verb occurs here only in N.T., but is common in 
LXX in exhortations ; Deut. xxxi. 6, 7, 23, Josh. i. 6, 7, 9, 18, 
etc. In 2 Sam. x. 12 and Ps. xxvii. 14, Xxxi. 25, 1t is combined 
with xparo.toda, as here. Comp. the dying charge of 
Mattathias to his sons; ‘And ye, my children, be strong, and 
show yourselves men in behalf of the law’ (1 Macc. ii. 64). 
Arist. £¢ JVic. 11. vi. 12 and other illustrations in Wetstein. 
Kpataoiobe. ‘Be not only manly but mighty; gain the 
mastery’ (Eph. il. 16): «para.ds (1 Pet. v. 6) and xpéros (Eph. i. 
19, vi. 10; Col. i. 11; x Tim. vi. 16) are uniformly used of God. 


14, mdvra Guay év dyday ywéoOw. He is glancing back at 
the party-divisions, at the selfish disorder at the Lord’s Supper, 
and at their jealousy in the possession of special charismata, 
and is recalling xiii. Chrysostom has perd dydarys for év dydarp, 
probably through inadvertence ; there seems to be no such 
reading. ‘The change is for the worse.* St Paul says more 
than that everything they do must be accompanied with love: 
love must be very atmosphere in which their lives move. ‘This 
love is the affection which all Christians are bound to cherish for 
one another and all mankind. The phrase ev dydzry is specially 
frequent in Ephesians (i. 4, ili, 18, iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2) and 
always in this sense rather than in that of our love to God or of 
His to us. 


15-18. He remembers some other directions which must 
be given before he concludes: comp. Rom. xvi. 17. He has 
spoken of his own fellow-workers, Timothy and Apollos, who are 
to visit them. He now says a word in commendation of some 


“The AV. has the same weak rendering; ‘with charity,’ following 
Beza’s cum charitate. 
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among themselves whose services to the Church ought to 
command esteem and deference as well as love. Perhaps he had 
heard that those whom he mentions had been treated with 
disrespect. Dobschutz, Probleme, pp. 66, 69. 


15. Mapakahd S€ buds, ddekpoi. ‘Now I beseech you, my 
brotlrers,’—~and then he breaks off in order to mention something 
which will induce them to grant his request. Dionysius the 
Arcopagite, Damaris, and possibly others (Acts xvii. 33) had 
been won over before Stephanas, but his was the first Christian 
household, and as such was the foundation of the Church in 
those parts. It began with ‘the Church in his house.’ In a 
similar sense Epaenetus was drapxy ris “Actas (Rom. xvi. 5). 
It was no doubt on account of this important fact that St Paul 
made an exception in his usual practice and baptized Stephanas 
and his houschold (i. 16). What follows shows their devotion to 
the cause. Clement of Rome (Cor. 42), speaking of the Apostles, 
says: “So preaching everywhere in country and town, they 
appointed their firstfruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons unto them that should believe” ; 
where ras drrapyas atrév seems to mean the firstfruits of the 
country districts and towns, ywpas «x. wéAes. But here it is 
evident that the Apostle had not appointed Stephanas and his 
household to any diaxovia. They had spontaneously taken this 
service upon themselves. Just as the brethren appointed (éragav) 
that Paul and Barnabas and others should go to Jesusalem about 
the question of circumcision (Acts xv. 2), so Stephanas and his 
household appointed zhemselves (éragav éavrovs) to the service of 
their fellow-Christians. It was a sclfimposed duty.* ‘The 
saints’ does not mean the poor at Jerusalem, but believers 
yencrally,—the sick and needy, travellers, etc. In class. Grk. 
racoeyv évurdy is common. 


16. tva kat Gpets srordoonobe rots tovodtos. ‘That ye 
also be in subjection to such men as these’—to such excellent 
Christians. The AV. ignores the xa/, which has special point ; 
‘that you also do your duty to them as they do to all’ And 
perhaps tzordeceoGou is chosen with special reference to éragav 
éavrovs. ‘They have taken the lead in good works ; do you also 
follow such leadership.’ 

Kal mayrl 7] ovvepyoivrs Kal komavn. ‘And to every 


* The AV. is not an improvement on earlier versions, with ‘They have 
addicted themselves.’ The Genevan is hetter, with ‘They have given them- 
selves’; and Tyndale still better, with ‘They have appoynted them selves.’ 
Kor the kind of daxovla see Rom. xv. 25, 313 2 Cor. viii. 4, ix. 53 Heb. vi. 
10; also Elort, Christian Euclesia, pp. 206 f. 
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fellow-labourer and hard worker.’* The ov in cuvepyotvr is 
indefinite and comprehensive; neither ‘with us’ (AV.) in 
particular, nor ‘with them,’ but omz7 co-operanti (Vulg.), omnibus 
operam suam conferentibus (Beza); every one who lends a 
helping hand and works hard (Rom. xvi. 6, 12). 


17. yalpw 8é émi rH wapoucia ¥. «7A. ‘And it is a joy to 
me to have Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achaicus here.’ 
They had probably brought the Corinthian letter and were 
waiting to take this letter in reply to it. They were a little bit of 
Corinth, and as such a delight to the Apostle. That Fortunatus 
and Achaicus were members of the oixia Sredava is unlikely; 
they would have been mentioned in a different way, if they had 
been ; and it is improbable that all the delegates would be taken 
from one household. Lightfoot thinks that there is no improba- 
bility in identifying Fortunatus with the Fortunatus mentioned 
by Clem. Rom. (Com. 65): but the identification 1s precarious, 
for that Fortunatus may have been a Roman, and the name is 
not at all rare.t It is possible that the use of wapovoia implies 
that the visit of the delegates was official; see on xv. 23. 

TS Guérepov Gotépypa. Does this mean ‘my want of you,’ 
or ‘your want of me’? Both are possible, and each makes 
good sense. ‘I am deprived of you; but they compensate for 
your absence’; which is a pleasing way of expressing his affection 
for the Corinthians and his joy at having some of them with him. 
On the other hand; ‘You cannot all of you come to me; but 
these excellent delegates will do quite as well.’ The latter is 
perhaps a little more probable. In the other case, would he 
have said dverA7pwcay? that these three men quite made up for 
their absence (Phil. ii. 30)? But, as regards answering the 
Corinthians’ questions, these delegates were an adequate 
substitute for the whole community; there was no need for the 
whole community to interview the Apostle. 


NAKL, Chrys. have tudv rd iorépnua: BODEFGMP read ra 
buérepov vorépnua, which is more likely to be right. For ofro 
(SBC KLP, Copt. Arm. Aeth. Goth.), ADEFGM, Vulg. Syrr. read 
avrol, which Lachmann and Alford uneritically prefer. 


18. dvéraucay yap TS endv mvedpa Kai 73 sydv. ‘For they 
refreshed (2 Cor. vii. 13; Philem. 7, 20) my spirit—and yours’; 
explaining how these three men were sufficiently representative 


* In komriav we perhaps have one of St Paul’s athletic metaphors. It 
seems to refer to laborious training for a contest; Phil. ii. 16; Col. i. 29; 
1 Tim. iv. 10; [Clem Rom.]1i. 7, of woddAd xoridoavres Kal Karas dywriod- 
Hevot, where see Lightfoot; also on Ign. Polyc. 6, cuyxomidre dddpXoxs, 
ouvabdelre ourrpéxere. 

‘t The names of Corinthian Christians that are known to us are mostly of 
Roman or servile origin: see on i. 14; also Hastings, DB. Art. ‘ Achaicus,’ 
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of the Corinthian Church. It was a great comfort to him to 
learn from their delegates how anxious they were for his direction 
and advice, and to have their assurance about matters which had 
greatly disturbed him respecting his ‘ brothers’1n Corinth. And 
it is in the highest element of his being (avedua, not Wvxy) that 
he has this consolation. He adds xai rd duéy with affectionate 
after-thought: they are sure to feel the same. This may look 
backward to the relief with which the perplexed Corinthians sent 
representatives to consult the Apostle, or forward to the time of 
the representatives’ return, when the Corinthians would be 
tranquillized by their report and this letter. The latter is better ; 
it will be a great consolation to the Corinthians to learn what a 
comfort their delegates have been to St Paul. 

emuyivdoKere obv Tous TotodTous. ‘Acknowledge therefore such 
men as these’: cognoscite ergo gui hujusmodi sunt (Vulg.); 
agnoscite igitur qui sunt hujusmod: (Beza). ‘Such services as 
theirs ought to meet with a generous recognition. They have 
undertaken a long and perilous journey on your behalf, and they 
have brought great relief and refreshment to me as well as to you.’ 
In x Thess. v. x12, St Paul uses e’dévar for ‘know’ in the sense of 
‘appreciate.’ It would seem from these exhortations (15—18) 
that the Corinthians were wanting in respect for those whose 
work or position gave them a claim to reverence and submission. 
Clement of Rome finds similar fault in them. 


19-24. Solemn conclusion to the Epistle with Salutations, 
Warning, and Benediction. ‘The collective salutations are in 
three groups. First, those of all the Churches in the proconsular 
province of Asia, with which St Paul was constantly in touch. 
Then, from Ephesus in particular, a specially affectionate one 
from Prisca and Aquila and their houschold ; and finally, a more 
general one from all the Christians in Ephesus. To these, with 
his own hand, St Paul adds his own personal salutation, with a 
farewell warning and blessing.* 

19. Elsewhere the Apostle mentions ‘ Asia’ thrice (2 Cor. 
i.8; Rom. xvi. 5; 2 Tim. i. 15), and in all places it is the Roman 
province that is meant ; but the Roman province was not always 
accurately defined and was used in more than one sense. Here 
the district of which Ephesus was the capital is probably intended. 
See Artt. ‘Asia’ in DZ. and Lac. Bibl; Knowling on Acts ii. 9 ; 
Hort on 1 Peter i. 2, pp. 157f.; Harnack, Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. ro2z f.; Swete on Rev. i. 4. 

Gondtera. Spas dv Kupiy wokdd “Akddas Kat Mpioxa, Both év 

“In the papyri, dewdferOa is frequently used in salutations at the close 


of letters; eg. dowdfou ‘Erayaidv cal rods didodvras quads wpis adnGldv. 
See Milligan on x Thess. v. 26; Deissmann, Brdle Studies, p. 257. 
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Kupi and zoAAd add to the impressiveness of the salutation: it 
is sent in a devout spirit of fellowship in Christ, and in affec- 
tionate earnestness. “Ev Kuvupiw, of the sphere or element in 
which anything exists or takes place, 1s frequent in all groups 
of the Pauline Epistles, except the Pastorals, and is specially 
frequent in the salutations in Rom. xvi. (2, 8, t1, 12, 13). It 
sometimes means ‘in God’ (1. 313; 2 Cor. x. 17), but generally 
means ‘in Christ,’ to which, however, 1t is not always equivalent ; 
see J. A. Robinson on Eph. u. 21, p. 72. For the adv. woAAd 
see on v. 12; also Milligan, Greek Papyri, p. gt. 

Prisca would hardly be mentioned as well as her husband, if 
she were not a prominent Christian; and this prominence is 
still more marked in Rom. xvi. 3 and 2 Tim. iv. 19. “ Plainly 
the woman was the leading figure of the two, so far as regards 
Christian activity at least. She was a fellow-labourer of St Paul, 
i.é. a missionary, and she could not take part in missionary work 
or in teaching, unless she had been inspired and set apart by the 
Spirit. Otherwise, St Paul would not have recognized her. She 
may be claimed as 4 édmrdorodos, although St Paul has not given 
her this title” (Harnack, Zhe Misston and Expansion of Christt- 
anity, ii. p. 66). Harnack thinks it probable that either Prisca 
or Aquila wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews (Zéz¢. i. p. 79; 
Leitschrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1900, i. pp. 16f.). In 
Acts xvui. 18, 26 the wife is placed first; in Acts xviii. 2, the 
husband, as here. In Acts she 1s always called by the diminutive 
form of the name, Priscilla, which St Paul, according to the 
best texts, never uses. They were evidently great travellers, 
according to the nomadic habits of many of the Jews (Sanday 
and Headlam on Rom. xvi. 3; Deissmann, Light, pp. 119, 170, 
278; Renan, S. Paul, pp. 96, 97; Lightfoot, Lzddical Essay, 
p- 299). 

adv TH kat otkoy abray éxkAyoig. At Rome, as at Ephesus, 
the house of this devoted pair was a centre of Christian activity 
(Rom. xvi. 3), and was probably used for common worship (Col. 
iv. 15; Philem. 2). Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 117, 118 
122. We need increased information about this primitive 
arrangement. 


A 34 omit this verse, doubtless through homoeoteleuton. After af 
éxxAnolac CP 47, Chrys. insert rao. For dowdferae (RCDEKP, 
Goth ), BFGLM, Vulg have dordtorra:, an obvious correction. For 
Iploxa (NBM P17, Copt. Arm. Goth.), ACDEFGKL, Syrr. Aeth. 
have I[ploxcAAa, which AV., Lachm. and Alford adopt. 


20. domdfovrat Spas ot GdeXot mévres. ‘All the brethren 
salute you,’ with some emphasis on ‘all’ as in xv. 7. He means 
all the members of the Church in Ephesus. The Corinthians 
are not to think that only Aquila and Priscilla with their circle 
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take an interest in them. St Paul can answer for every Christian 
at Ephesus. ‘One feels, in reading such salutations, that the 
history of nations 1s coming to an end, and that of a new nation 
of a wholly different kind 1s beginning” (Godet). Comp. 2 Cor. 
XH. 13 

dowdoacbe ddAyAous ev gidyjpate dyiw. ‘The affection 
which the Christians in Ephesus and Asia manifest towards 
you must kindle in all ot you affection for one another, which 
should be expressed by a hallowed use of the common mark of 
affection.’ Tike v. 14, this is an exhortation to get rid of their 
unhappy divisions and jealousies. The solemn kiss was a token 
of the love for one another which all Chnstians ought to regard 
as a debt (Rom xii. 8). This didrnua dysov (1 Thess. v. 26; 
Rom. xvi. 16), or &ycov Pirypa (2 Cor. xii. 12), or idynpa 
dyarns (1 Pet. v. 14), very soon became part of the ritual of 
public worship. Justin (d/o i. 65) calls it simply iAnpu. 
Tertullian (e Orat. 14) calls it osculem pacis, and also sienac- 
wlum orationts (18), and asks whether any prayer can be complete 
cum divortio sancti osculi, Tater he calls it pax, and in the 
Church Order known as Zhe Testament of the Lord (1. 23, 30; 
ii. 4, 9) it is simply ‘the Peace.’ But in the East the more 
common term was doracyds. Conybeare (2xfositor, 1894, 
i. 461) shows that the ‘kiss of peace’ may have been customary 
among the Jews. If so, it is unlikely that the kiss was ever pro- 
miscuous in Christian worship, for in the synagogue men would 
kiss men and women women; and this was certainly the custom 
ata later date in the Church (Const, Apost. ti. 57, vill. 11; 
Canons of Laodicea, 19; comp. Athenagoras Legat. 32; Clem. 
Alex Faed. ili, 11, p. 30t ed. Potter) See Suicer, dowacpds 
and qiAna; 1. Chr. Ant. pp. 902; Kraus, Real-Lancy. d. Chr. 
Alt, i. 1» 543- It is said that in some parts of Greece a kiss 
is still given with the Paschal Salutation, “Christ is risen.” 
Chrysostom (on 2 Cor. xii, 13) compares the later custom of 
kissing the entrances of Churches; ‘‘We are the temple of 
Christ. We kiss the porch and entrance of the temple in 
kissing one another”; and he contrasts the kiss of Judas, which 
was not dyov, From England the custom spread in the 
thirteenth century of passing round a tablet (fax, insirumentum 
pacts, tabella pacts, asser ad pacem, oculatorium) to be kissed as 
a substitute for the kiss of peace. ‘The passing of this through 
the congregation led to so much confusion that at last it was 
confined to the clergy (Kraus, ii. p. 602). 


21. 0 dowacpes TH epi yetpt Maddov. ‘The salutation 
with my own hand of me Paul.” The Apostle takes the pen 
from his amanuensis and himself finishes the letter, to authenti- 
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cate it as coming from him: it must not be possible for his 
opponents in Corinth to question whether this letter is really 
St Paul’s: 2 Thess. ili. 17; Col. iv. 18. Up to this point he 
had been dictating (Rom. xvi. 22), but he finishes the letter 
himself. In the papyri, the signature is sometimes in quite 
a different hand from the rest of the writing (Mulligan, Zhessa- 
lonians, p. 125). The Apostle’s handwriting would be known 
at Corinth; but we cannot safely infer from Gal. vi. 11 that 
it was unusually large: like other people, he sometimes wrote 
large, as we use large type, for emphasis (Ramsay, Galatians, 
p. 466; Deissmann, Lighi, pp. 153, 158). MHavAov is in apposi- 
tion with the gen. implied in éu7.* 

el tis od gidet Tov K., rw avddena. We might have expected 
dyama, but the previous PiAjpare may have suggested the lower 
word, Or St Paul may have purposely chosen it, to indicate 
the poor character of the love indicated; ‘If anyone does 
not have even as much affection as q@uiAeiv’; and those who 
were uncharitable to one another could not have this. For the 
difference between the two verbs see Trench, Syz. § 12; Cremer, 
pp. 9f.; comm. on John xxi. 15-17; Swete on Rev. ini. 19. 
Nowhere else, excepting the somewhat similar Tit. i. 15, does 
St Paul use gAciv, which is rare in the N.T. outside the Gospels. 
The negative almost forms one word with ¢uAe?, ‘if anyone has no 
affection for Christ,’ is heartless towards Him. Asa matter of 
fact, this was the case with some: comp. vil. 9, x1. 6. For qre, 
a later form of éorw, see Jas. v. 12; also yrw 7 ddfa Kupiov eis 
vov aidva, Ps. civ. 31; “IepovoaArp fro dyia, 1 Macc. x. 31. It 
may have been common in adjurations and curses. J. B. Mayor 
quotes two inscriptions; «i 8€ ris Kaxoupyjoet, Aro evoxos “HAlw 
Zedjvy, and Karynpapeévos jrw airds cal ta téxva adrov (St James, 
p. 155). Gal. i. 8, 9, we have dvdfena éorw: see on xii. 3. See 
Ene. Brbl. i. 1432. 

Mapdy &@é. Perhaps the most curious mistake in the 
English Versions is that which attaches these words, combined 
into one, to the preceding ‘Anathema,’ as if they formed part 
of a formula of malediction, ‘be Anathema Maranatha.’ Cover- 
dale has ‘be Anathema Maharan Matha,’ which has perhaps 
been influenced by Shammatha, the highest form of Jewish 
excommunication, like Luther’s ‘Maharam Motha.’ The 
Genevan ¢ranslates the words; ‘let him be had in execration, 
yea excommunicate to death.’ But the error is far older than 
any English Version, and perhaps may be traced back to the 


*In none of the Epistles which have come down to us does he call 
himself Saul. Possibly, if he had to write to Jews, he would do so (ix. 20). 
See Deissmann, Abie Studies, pp. 316f.; Ramsay, S¢ Paul, pp. 81f. ; 
Schiller-Szinessy, E.xgosdfor, 3rd series, iv. p. 324 See also on xv. 9, 
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fifth century. Down to the seventeenth century it was accepted 
as correct by many scholars ; and although abandoned by scholars 
now, it survives here and there in popular literature, and in the 
Second Lesson one may still sometimes hear ‘Anathema Mar- 
anatha’ read as one expression. Scholars, however, are not 
agreed as to the exact meaning of Maranatha; as to whether it 
means ‘The Lord has come,’ or ‘Our Lord has come,’ * or ‘ Our 
Lord cometh,’ or ‘Our Lord, come.’ The last would resemble 
‘Amen; come Lord Jesus’ (Rev. xxii. 20). Yet another inter- 
pretation is, ‘Our Lord is the sign’ (Abbott, Zze Son of Man, 
p. 465; Lacy. Lidl. iii. 2935, from Klostermann, Prodleme im 
A fosteltexte, pp. 220-246), but it is not likely to be right. With 
‘Our Lord cometh’ compare Phil. iv. 5; Jas. v. 8; Rev. i. 7, 
iii, rz; and this agrees with the context and the substance of the 
Epistle. Ifit be nght, the saying, though in no way a maledic- 
tion, Is monitory in tone. It warns them that at any moment 
they may have to answer for their shortcomings. Why St Paul 
gives this warning in Aramaic rather than in Greek, is unknown. 
The most probable conjecture is that in this language it had 
become a sort of motto or password among Christians, and 
familiar in that shape, like ‘Alleluia’ with ourselves. See 
Hastings, DJ. ii. pp. 241 f.; Findlay ad loc.; Dalman, Words, 
p- 328. Zahn thinks that the Apostle uses “the language of the 
Palestinian Jews” because ‘‘the persons whom he has in mind 
are Christians who had come from Palestine” (Latvod. to V.T., 
1. p. 288). 


n* A BC*M 17 have rov Kupiov, without addition; DEFGKLP, 
Vulg, Syrr. Copt. Goth., Chrys. add quay 'Incofv Xpirdv, asin AV. FG 
have papavvadd, which g renders zn adventu domini. 


23. 4} xdpis Tod Kupiou “Inood pel” Sudv. The Apostle will 
not end with a word of warning or severity, but adds the 
usual benediction. Like a true teacher, as Chrysostom says, he 
helps not only with counsels, but with prayers. 


The shortest of the Pauline benedictions is that in Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. 
vi, 21,77 xdpes wed" Wudy, This one is shorter than usual. Sometimes qudv 
is inserted after Kuplov (Rom. xvi. 20, 24; Gal. vi, 18; 1 Thess. v. 28; 
2 Thess. iil, 18), and ALP Vulg. add it here. Sometimes Xpicrod is 
inserted after 'Iycof (Rom. xvi. 24: 2 Cor. xiii, 135 Gal. vi. 18; Phil. 
iv. 23; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. iii. 18; Philem. 25), and ACDEFG 


“ Chrysostom renders it, ‘O Kupws tjuGv Oe, and interprets it of the 
Incarnation: ‘‘as if the Apostle said, The common Lord and Ruler of all 
condescended to come down so low, and you remain unchanged and persist 
in sinning.” The thought of the Incarnation incites to virtue and extinguishes 
the-desire to sin, The D:darhe has the expression in the invitation to the 
Holy Communion ; ef ris dyis dori, dpxdodu’ et res odk tort, meravoelrus 
papavadd, ‘Au (x. 6). See Schaff’s note, p. 198; also Field, Ofzzm 
Norvic. iii. p. 1103 Deissmann, Lighz, pp. 305, 354. 


26 
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K LMP, Syrr. Copt. Arm. Aeth. add it here, while &* B 17, Am. Goth. 
omit. Sometimes rdvrwy (2 Cor xni. 13; 2 Thess. m1. 18), sometimes rod 
rvetparos (Gal v1 18; Phil 1v. 23; Philem. 25), 1s inserted before budr. 
The fullest form of all 1s 2 Cor. x11 13 In spite of the strong evidence 
for Xpicrof here, it is not to be accepted; the probability of insertion, 
either deliberately or mechanically, 1s great. The evidence against Xpuoréy 
inv. 22 1s stionger, and if that 1s not genuine, Xpsorod 1s not likely to be 
genuine here. 


24. To make his farewell words still more tender, he adds 
to the Apostolic Benediction a message of personal affection. 
The verb to be supplied is probably the same in both cases, 
ely, ‘be,’ as in AV. and RV.; «#7 must be understood in v. 23, 
and is more probable than éorié in v. 24. He sends his love in 
the form of a blessing, to help them to correct what he has 
blamed, and to prove to them that, as regards his attitude towards 
them, 4 dydan otdérore wimte. It embraces all of them, even 
the most faulty, for it is év Xpiord “Inood, the ‘ bond of perfectness’ 
and the ‘bond of peace.’* He would not have said advrwy, if 
€orvi were understood, for some offenders were too flagrant to 
be at present included; but as a wish, an aspiration and a 
prayer, his message may embrace all. And, being ‘in Christ 
Jesus,’ it has nothing of the partiality or fickleness of human 
affection. It is, as Chrysostom says, awvevparun mis’ 80d Kat 
opddpa yrycia. 

The final dujv (RNACDKELP, Versions) is, as usual, a liturgical 
addition: BF M 17 and some Latt. omit. The duty at the end of 
Galatians, Romans, and Jude 1s genuine; that at the end of 2 Peter 1s 
possibly genuine. See Introduction, § ‘ Text.’ 

As already pointed out on w 5, the note in KL and some Latin texts, 
stating that the letter was written from Philippi, is based on a misappre- 
hension. P and some other texts say correctly that it was written ‘from 
Ephesus’ or ‘from Asia,’ while & B* C D* F 17 make no statement about 
the place of writing. 


_ -~ a ed vate 








“ See Deissmann, Dze neutestamentliche Formel “ in Christo Jes” 3 also 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom. vi. 11, pp. 160, 161. 
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Marriages, Mixed, 14%, 


Mary Mu ilen, 335, 336. 
Masculine or neuter, 47, 88, 259. 
=r Ay Jos 343- 

rT] 200. 
Ment as, 304. 
Matthias, 336. 
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Mayor, J. B., 70, 115, 228, 282, 305, 
372, 389, 4 

Meats offered io dole 162-174, 215. 

Melanchthon, 358. 

Melinus, A. Aurius, 96. 

Menander, 197, 363. 

Menenius Agrippa, 269 

Messianic Kingdom, 84, III, 355- 


357: 

Methodius, 130. 

Meyer, 6, 19, 39, 41, 45, 52, 77, 359 

Michelsen, 7, 188. 

Middle voice, 6, 139, 145, 278, 309. 

Military analogies and metaphors, 
182, 309, 328, 354, 393- 

Milhgan, G., 78, 112, 153, 156, 177, 
178, 203, 225, "228, 253, 328, 
337) 350, 355, 386, 307, 400. 

Milligan, W., 380. 

Ministers, 56, 74. 

Minister-worship, 55, 72, 83, 393. 

Miracles, 197, 206. 

Mirrors, 298. 

Moffatt, J., 163, 178, 219, 325. 

Monasticism, Rt 

Moses, 200, 29 

Mosheim, 22. 

Moulton, J. [L., 115, 133, 196, 200, 
221, 255, 259, 300, 307, 308, 
319, it, 328, 334, 350, 369, 

$ 

Mountains, Moving, 290. 

Mozley, J, B., 253. 

Miller, 371%. 

Mummius, 64. 

Murmuring, 206. 

Murray, J. 0. ¥., 343. 

Music, 308, 312, 

sae Pagan, 35, 213, 247, 260, 
28 


9. 
Mystery, 37, 75, 215, 249, 289, 306, 
357, 309) 377 


Name, 13. 

Name of the Lord, 3, 10, 98, 120. 
Natalis Alexander, 259. 

saa man, 44, 48, 49, 54, 183, 
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Nature, Dictates of, 231, 235, 276. 
Nero, 197. 
Nestle, 130, 206. 
Neuter gender si get! 25, 358. 
Nicholson, E. W. B., 338. 
Nietzsche, ee 
Nominative for vocative, 360. 
Novatian, 323, 354. 
Numbers, Inaccuracy about, 205. 
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Oaths, 361. 

Oecumentuus, 93. 

Official Witnesses to the Resurrection, 
335-343: 

Officials not yet appointed at Corinth, 
56, 256, 263, 284. 

Old Testament, use of the; see 
‘Quotation’ and ‘Septuagint’ 
and ‘ Allegorical interpretation.’ 

Onkelos, 200. 

Ophites, 261. 

Order, Divine, 354. 

Ecclesiastical, 328. 

Orelli, 388. 

Ongen, 6, 13, 33, 39, 41, 55, 62, 70, 
72, 82, 86, 91, 97, 98, 99, 100, 

104, 107, 108, 116, 118, 

125, 135, 136, 153; 

182, 184, 190, 192, 

222, 240, 261, 293, 

308, 309, 316, 323, 332, 336, 

348, 352, 358, 361, 363, 372, 392. 

Orr, J., 370. 

Ovid, 68, 196, 311. 

Oxymoron, 21, 310. 

Oxyrhynchus papyii, 84, 171. 


Paley, 381. 
Papyri, 10, 33, 35, 84, 89, 112, 115, 
140, 157, 171, 188, 196, 205, 
310, 315, 328, 376, 383, 386, 
397; 400. 
Paradox, 21, 70. 
Parousia, 64, 354, 396 
Participle, Use of the, 26, 172, 196, 
379; 379. 
Passive voice, 273, 348, 350. 
in late Greek, 122. 
Passover, LOI—104. 
Patriarchs, Testaments of the XIL., 
152, 233, 253, 316, 385, 394. 
Paul, St, hus authonity; see ‘ Apos- 
tolic.’ 
his celibate life, 138, 139, 181. 
his conversion, 177, 189, 286, 338. 
his independence, 87. 
Peace, 4, 143, 144, 323, 324, 391. 
Pearson, Bishop, 356. 
Pelagius, $3. 
Pentecost, 389. 
Perfect tense, 2, 192, 334. 
‘ Perishing,’ 18, 172, 354. 
Persecution, 87, 295, 390. 
Persius, 165. 
Personifications, 292. 
Peter, St, 37, 181; see ‘ Kephas.’ 
Petronius, 363. 
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Philo, 6, 53, 113, 147, 183, 184, 194, 
201, 299, 31T. 

Phoebe, 10. 

Photius, 146 

Pindar, 46, 195. 

Plato, 33, 60, 08, 88, 89, 119, 180, 
197, 277; 319, 347, 365, 388 

Play upon words, 67, 194, 252. 

Pliny, 25, 261. 

Plural, 2, 87, 149, 179, 186, 310, 386. 

Plutarch, 102, 292. 

Polybius, 140, 264. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, 111, 119, 379. 

Pope, Alexander, 274, 277. 

Prayer, 135, 229, 230, 311-313. 

Predestination, 18, 83 

Pre-existence of Chiist, 38, 168, 207. 

Presence, The Real, 244, 245, 248. 

Priests and Levites, 187. 

Primasius, 13, 23, 57; 72; 74s 87, 
154, 161, 168, 228, 233, 273, 
283, 291, 339, 352, 358, 3062, 
369, 373) 385. 

Prisca, 398. 

Pronoun, Pleonastic, 64. 

Prophesying, 230, 266, 279, 289, 
306-326. 

Propitiation ; see ‘ Atonement.’ 

Proselytes, 97. 

Protagoras, 50. 

Proverbs, Book of, 44, 59, 281, 315. 

Psalms, Improvised, 320. 

Psalms of Solomon, 89, 152, 281, 


353) 394. 

Psychology of St Paul, 44, 49, 373. 

Punctuation, Questions of, 70, 75, 83, 
14, 155, 157, 165, 172, 188, 
275, 293- 

Punishment, Eternal, 18, 65, 67, 
172, 354+ 

Purgatory, 64. 

Pusey, 253. 

Pythagoras, 36. 


Quintilian, 273. 

Quotation, 50, 70, 204, 220, 363. 

Quotations often free, 19, 28, 41, 77, 
316, 373- 


Rabbinical teaching, 20, 
TIO, 124, 125, 201, 2 

Rabiger, 12. 

g, L., 266. 

Ramsay, Sir W., 87, 89, 105, 164, 
178, 193, 194, 213, 232, 242, 
247, 277, 362, 383, 357, 388, 
390, 400. 


3, 81, 97, 
» 313, 368. 
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Ransom, Metaphor of, 129. 

Readings, Impotant various, 32, 
130, 135, 142, 157, 170, 189, 
206, 222, 246, 200, 291, 327, 
376, 378. 

Reason in woiship, Function of the, 
312, 

Redemption, 27. 

Kenan, 26, 81, 99, 105, 186, 281, 398. 

Rendall, G. Il., 100, 383, 384. 

Resch, 43, 156, 157, 108, 184, 192, 
ZIO, 211, 240, 300, 327, 338. 

Resurrection, Doctune of the, 124, 
328 -380, 

Resurrection of Christ, 124, 330-364. 

Retaliation, 88, 116. 

Revelation, 43, 63, 322. 

Revised Version, 15, 118, 1x9, 1&4, 
204, 208, 212, 214, 217, 225, 
252, 261, 350. 

Rewards for virtue, 360. 

Rhemish Version, 349, 385. 

Rhythm in the Mpistle, 285, 365, 378. 

Ridley and Latimer, 292. 

Righteousness, 27. 

Ritschl, 36. 

Ritual, 212, 213, 243, 246, 24%, 256, 
20 


Robertson, A. TL, £1, 12, 243, 335. 
Robertson, FF. W., 7, 10, I, 55, 312. 
Robinson, ©. TE, 33t, 368. 
Robinson, K., 183. 

Robinson, J. Avy 4) 37, 59. 93) £77, 
221, 201, 263, 264, 268, 272, 
2499, 326, 355, 358, 376, 398. 

Rock, 201. 

Rod, Figurative use of, 92, 93. 

Roman tribunals, 1ro. 

Rulers of this world, 37, 39. 

Kutherford, W, G., 208, 242, 361. 


Sabatier, A., 340, 341. 
Sacrifices, Heathen’ 88, 166, 169, 215. 


Jewish, 215. 
Sadduceer, 329, 354, 365. 
Saints, X11, 325, 395. 
Salmeron, ie 
Salutations, The Apostolic, 1, 397;399- 
Salvation, 18, 38, 65, 100, 193, 225, 


331, 
Sanctification, 2, 27, 120, 141, 142, 
Sanday, 74, 103, 119, 124, 155, 168, 
174, 243, 262, 334, 375. 
Sanday and Headlum, 155, 167, 247, 
at) 352, 381, 398, 402. 
be ne go, 138. 
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Satan, 45, 81, 98, 99, 260. 

Saul and Paul, 341. 

ncapegoats, $8. 

Schaff, 401. 

Schiele, 249, 351. 

Schiller-Szinessy, 400. 

Schmiedel, 37, 40, 43, 148, 198, 214, 
243, 325) 357- 

Schurer, 43. 

Seal, Figurative use of, 178 

Second Adam, 357, 373, 374 

Second Advent, 7, 63, 155, 300, 354, 


374 
heheved to be near, 155, 376, 377- 

Selbie, J. A., 177, 201. 

Self-examination, 251. 

Seneca, 84, 86, 156, 167, 178, 195, 
277, 377: 

Septuagint, 28, 42, 71, 92, 103, 107, 
122, 126, 139, 153, 169, 171, 
173, 195, 203, 216, 217, 222, 
253, 262, 275, 316, 374, 378, 
388, 394. 

Serapion, 248. 

he 171, ri 

Sexes, Equality between, 134, 141,234. 

Silvanus, 186, 188. : 

Skinner, J., 388. 

Shive of Christ, 149, 19K. 

Slavery, 147. 

Sleep, Figurative use of, 253, 337: 

Smith, Dr. Richard, 297. 

Suryrnv)a, Bpristle af the Church of, 3. 

Social aspect of the sacraments, 215, 
272. 

Socrates, 180, 195, 241, 273, 319. 

Sophocles, 46, 325. 

Sosthenes, 2, 5. 

Soteriology, 129, 149; see ‘Atone- 
ment’ and ‘ Redemption.’ 

Souter, A., 325. 

Spirit, 44; 46, 49, 98, 100, 372. 

Spirit, Holy, 33, 43-46, 51, 66, 129, 
268, 272. 

Spirit of the world, 45. 

Spiritual body, 372. 

ek ry gifts, 5, 46, 257-284, 301~ 


2 w 
Spurtous letters of St Paul, ro4, 105. 
Stanley, 74, 104, 107, 146, 147, 152, 
158, 167, 232, 234, 245, 252, 
281, 202, 296, 358, 360. 
Statins, 92. 
gee R., 8. 
Stephanns, 15, 95, 395- 
Giwarda 4, 75s 
Stewart and Tait, 368. 
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Stoics, 33, 72, 84. 

Stone, Darwell, 248. 

Studia Biblica, 247, 285. 

Style of St Paul, 7, 26, 72, 82, 86, 
89, 91, 197, 225, 268, 386; see 
‘Rhythm.’ 


Sub-deacons, 74. 

Subjunctive, Deliberative, 93, 125. 
with e/, 308. 

Subordination, Principle of, 270, 273, 


275. 
Subordination of the Son, 229, 


355. es 

Sudden transitions, 95, 351, 358, 
379- 

Suetonius, 197. 

Suicer, 74, 180, 261, 263, 293, 314, 


Swete, B., 162, 182, 253, 306, 
318, 335, 337, 338, 352, 356, 
365, 374, 377, 399, 397; 


400. 
Symbolism, 200, 201, 229, 250, 299, 


353) 377: 
Syncellus, 146. 


Table of the Lord, 107, 217, 218. 

Tacitus, IOI, 230. 

Talmud, The, 368. 

io Qualifications of, 195, 279, 
284. 

Temple, The, 187. 

Temple of God, 66-68, 128. 

Temple of idols, 171, 203. 

Temptation, 134, 209. 

Tense, Change of, 139, 146, 160, 
192, 307, 317, 355 3575 364. 
Tertullian, 4, 20, 60, 67, 85, 88, 102, 
107, 138, 147, 154, 161, 172, 
180, 207, 211, 217, 229, 230, 
233, 281, 293, 290, 315, 320, 
- 359, 372, 374, 378, 


Testament, 247. 

Testament of the Lord, 399. 
Zestaments of the XI1. Patriarchs, 
152, 233, 253, 316, 385, 394. 

Text of the Epistle, 161. 

Thackeray, H. St John, 37, 43, 99, 
II2, 147, 152, 184, 201, 216, 
229, 373: 

Thanksgiving, 4, 313, 314. 

Eucharistic, 211, 213, 243, 244, 


248. 
Theatre, 85. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, 47. 
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Theodoret, 18, 19, 34, 38, 62, 74, 
106, 114, 145, 205, 250, 272, 


375- 
Theodotion, 378. 
Theodotus, 233. 
Theophilus, 273. 
Theophylact, 33, 266, 316, 321, 

392. 

Therapeutae, The, 320. 

Third day, On the, 334. 

Thirlwall, Bishop, 244, 245. 
Thomson, W. M., 232. 

Thorburn, T. J., 335, 340, 379. 
Thucydides, 276. 

Tiberius, 289. 

Tibullus, 134. 

Timothy, 89, 90, 91, 147, 186, 188, 

IQT, 390, 391. 

Tischendorf, 215, 242. 

Tisserant, 42. 

Titus, 147, 382. 

Tongues, Gift of, 267, 268, 279, 282, 

289, 297, 305-321. 

Tradition, 103, 228, 242. 
Transubstantiation, 245. 

Tregelles, 89, 113. 

Trench, 81, 102, 103, 251, 254, 261, 

289, 400. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the, 120, 


262. 

Triplets, 25, 72, 86, 291, 300, 308, 
318, 355. 

Trumpet, 309, 377- 

Trying God, 205, 218. 

Twelve, The, 336, 338, 339- 

Tyndale, 88, 146, 234, 313, 349, 
385, 395: 

Types, 200, 203. 


Union with Christ, 214, 274, 277. 

Unity, Duty of, 277, 278. 

Unity of the Church, 214, 225, 271, 
274, 276. 

Universalism, 353. 


Valerius Flaccus, 196. 

Vegetius, 388. 

Veil, Use of the, 229-236. 

Veitch, 231. 

Verses, Bad division of, 275. 

Vicarious suffering, 333. 

Vices and virtues, 119. 

Virgil, 63, 93, 196, 253, 337: 

Virgins, 150-160. 

Visions, 32. 

Visits to Corinth, St Paul’s, §3, 9, 
387-390. 
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Vulgate, 3, 20, 48, 57, 58, 59, 65, 
67, 69, 77, 83, 85, 102, 107, I10, 
¥14, 129, 152, 154, 166, 207, 
208, 211, 214, 224, 253, 282, 
290, 294, 313, 315, 374, 397. 

Errors of the, 87, 118, 129, 159, 
246, 281, 294, 308, 310. 


Walton, Ivaac, 164. 

Walther, 202, 226. 

Way, A. S., 145. 

‘Weak,’ The, 169, 171, 173, 192, 221. 

Weinel, 131, 147, 168, 177, 184, 203, 
_ 217, 279; 307, 314, 325, 342, 358. 

Weiss, an 22, 145, I71, 179, 184, 


355. 

Westcott, 24, 38, 57, 147, 154, 208, 
234, 245, 247, 248, 254, 264, 
294, 387, 388. 

Westcott and Hort (WH.), 32, 83, 
108, IIg, 145, 157, 161, 179, 
180, 188, 194, 201, 202, 205, 
217, 242, 260, 291, 324, 377, 
385, 388, 389, 391, 

Wetsicin, 30, 46, 54, If4, 115, 217; 
246, 273, 310, 314, 358, 394. 

Weymouth, Ro F., 145. 

Wiclif, 242, 349. 

Widows, 138, 139, 160, 161. 

Wild beasts, 362, 390. 

Wilhelm, J., 263, 

Will of God, 1, 92, 392. 

Williams, Lukyn, 145, 190. 
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Wisdom, Book of, 17, 89, 111, 147, 
158, 166, 195, 200, 204, 206, 209, 
_ 309, 348, 363, 364, 374, 388. 
Wisdom, False, 20-34, 70, 84. 
Wisdom of God, 21, 23, 35, 37; 39> 


201. 
Wisdom and knowledge, 265, 267. 
Wisdom, Word of, 265. 
Wives of missionaries, 180, 
of unbelievers, 141-144. 
* Woes of the Messiah,’ 152. 
Woman inferior to man, 229-231. 
yet equal to man, 134, 141, 234. 
Women at Corinth, 229, 324-326. 
Women not official witnesses, 336. 
Work and reward, 63-65, 87, 178, 
187, 189, 193, 380, 391, 396. 
World, The (xdoeyos), 20, 21, 73, 85, 
88, 106, 111, 156-158, 166, 254, 
10. 


Spirit of, 45. 
World, The (alwy), 20, 70. 
Rulers of, 37, 39. 
Wright, W. Aldis, 157, 164. 


Xenophon, 53, 167, 241, 273, 388. 

Zahn, 66, 104, 243, 301, 335, 391, 
ol. 

Zarmano-chepgas, 292. 

Zeno, 84. 


Zeugmay, 52. 
Zeus, 129. 
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&yapos, vil. 8, 11, 32, 34 

ceyumdes, il. 2/5 Vill. 3. : 

dyciary, iv. 21, Vill. 1, xiii. F=13, ete. 

dyarnrds, iv. 14, 17, X 14, xv. 58. 

dyysdos, iv. O, Vie 3, XL 10, xiti, T, 

dyes, 1. 28, 7 

dyidto, i. 2, Vi. WE, Vile 14. 

&parpis, |. 90 : 

deytcsy le Zy ke EF, Wie Ty 2, Vile 14, 
ott. ; ; 

dyvode, XY, xii. ty xive 38, 

dyvagia, XV. 34. 

dyopdta, Vir 20, vil. 23, 30, 

dye, xii, 2. 

dyerifoua, 1x. 25, 

"Adds, XV. 22, 45. 


panivie ix. 18. 

aden, vii. 15, 1x. 5. 

dbeaAgdds, i. I, 10, 26, Vv. TX, vi. 5, 
Vil. 12, L4, Vill, 1X, ix. §, ete. 

adyros, xiv. 8. 

adrAws, ix. 20. 

G8txéw, vi. 7, 8. 

ddiala, xiii. 6. 

Minos, Vis Ty 9s 

addxipos, IX. 27. 

Aupos, V- 7, 8. 

dnp, 1x. 26, xiv. 9. 

a@avacla, xv. 53) 54 

aberéw, i. 19, 

alua, x. 16, xi. 25, 27, XV. §0. 
veypa, xiii. 12. 
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atpeats, Xi. 19. 

apa, V. 2, Vi. 15. 

airxpés, x1. 6, XIV. 35. 

aire, i. 22 

aioyv, i. 20, ii. 6, 7, 8, i. 18, vu. 
13, X. 11. 

axdapros, Vil. 14. 

dixapTos, XIV. 14. 

adkaTaxddvrros, Xi. 5, 13. 

dxaragrasia, XIV. 33. 

axon, Xil. 17. 

dxodovdéa, x, 4. 

aKovw, li. 9, v. I, xi. 18, Xiv. 2. 

dak pacia, Vii. 5. 

dx poBvoria, vu. 18, 19. 

AxvAas, XV1. 19. 

axov, 1X. 17, 

Grahato, xii. I. 

ddnGewa, v. 8, xii. 6. 

GAA, ill. 7, 1V. 3, vi. 8, II, Vl. 19, 
etc. 

d\Adooe, XV. 51, 52. 

GAANAOUS, Vil. 5, Xl. 33, XI. 25, XVI. 
20. 

@ os, iii, 10, x. 29, xu. 8-10, 
XV. 39, 41, ete, 

ddoda, 1 1X. 9, 10. 

duaprdve, vi. 18, vii. 28, 36, vill. 
12, XV. 34. 

éudprnpa, vi. 18. 

dpapria, XV. 3) 17; 56. 

dpe pyvos, Vil 32. 

dperaxivyros, xv. 58. 

dpijv, xiv. 16, [xvi. 24]. 

a TENDY, | 1X, 7. 

dv, iv. 5) Vil. 5) Xl. 27, 34, Xii 2, 
etc. 

dva HEpos, XIV. 27. 

ava pécov,, Vi. 5. 

dvaBaive, | li. 9. 

dvayratos, Xil. 22. 

avdykn, Vii. 26, 37, ix. 16. 

dvddepa, Xl. 3, XVI. 22. 

dvaxpiva, il. 14, 15, iv. 3, 4, ix. 3> 
X. 25, 27, xiv. 24. 

dvaprpyno Ka, Iv. 17. 

dvdpvyots, Xl. 24, 25. 

avagvos, Vi. 2. 

dvatios, x1. 2 

avaravo, xvi. 18. 

dvarAnpdw, xiv. 16, Xvi. 17. 

dvdoracis, XV. 12, 13, 21, 42. 
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avdpiCopar, XV1. 13. 

dvéyxdyros, I 1. 8. 

dvéxopat, IV. I2. 

avnp, Vil. 2, 4, 10, II, 13; 14, Xi. 35 
8, II, 12, xl. IT, XIv. 35, etc. 

dvbpdrivas, 11, 13, 1V. 3, X. 13. 

dv@pwros, 11 5, 9, II, il. 3) 4, 21, 
Iv. 9, Vil. 23, 1x. 8, Xi. I, XV. 21, 
32, 45, 47, elec. 

dviornpt, X. 7. 

avoiye, XVi. 9. 

dvopos, 1X. 21, 

ayri, Xl. 15. 

avrixeipat, XVI. 9. 

avridnpyis, xu. 28. 

déwos, XVi. 4. 

dmayyé\ho, Xiv. 25. 

am dyi, X11. 2 

dmapxn, XV. 20, 23, XVL. 5. 

iret, Vv. 3. 

dmexdéxopat, I L. 7. 

dm ehevdepos, Vil. 22. 

dr eprom aor as, vii. 35. 

dimurros, vi. 6, vil. 
XIV. 22, etc. 

drré, i. 30, iv. 5, Vi. 19, X%. 44, Xi. 23, 
Xiv. 36, etc. 

drrotelevups, Iv. Q. 

dar ddevkes, Me 4. 

dmrodidcous, vil. 3. 

droOvinokw, Vill. II, 1x 5, Xv. 3, 
31, 32, etc. 

drroKaduTT@, ii. 10, iti, 13, XIV. 30. 

drroxdduyis, | 1. 7, Xlv. 6, 26, 

dmoxpurra, ll. 7. 

dmrodAupu, 1. 18, IQ, Vili. TI, X. 9, 
lo, xv. 18. 

"ArrodAas, 1. 12, lil, 4~6, 22, iv. 6, 
XV1. 12. 

drroXoyia, 1 1X. 3. 

dmrodova, vi. IL 

drohtrpwois, i 30. 

dmracrehho, 1. 17, 

dmroorepéa, vi. 7, 8, Vil. 5. 

dsrooroan, 1X. 2, 

dmdotodos, i. I, Iv. 9, IX I, 5, 
xil. 28, xv. 7, etc. 

dropépe, XVI. 3. 

am pooKoros, X. 32, 

€mropat, Vil. 1. 

dpa, V. 10, Vil. 14, XV. 14, 15, 18, 

apyvpwoy, lil. 12. 


2-15, x. 27, 
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apérnen, Vii. 32-34, X- 33. 

aporpiaw, ix 10. 

dpmaé, V. 10, IT, Vi 10. 

dppwaras, Xi. 30. 

dpoe roxoitns, Vi. 9. 

aprt, io WL, 13, Vill. 7, XIU. 
rv. 6, XV 7. 

dipras, X . 16, I7, ‘1. 23, 26-28 

ayn, XV. 24. 

dpyerdxrony, iil, 10. 

dp wv, 6, 8, 

curd év eva, li. 3s XVe eg 

aobervéa, vii. il, 12 

dorBenijs, i. 25, iv. 10, Ville 75 1x. 22; 
xi. 30, etc. 

"Aala, XVI. IQ 

da maCopat, XVi. 19, 20, 

doman pis, MVL2T. 

dorariw, ee 2 

dorip, XV. fs, 

du xypovea, Vil. 36, “ui 5. 

EX NBO Xu. 23, 

drat, xl, Tq, AV) 43. 

dripos, Iv. 10, Xil. 23. 

drapos, XVe 52. 

alr dopa, xiv. 7. 

wtiids, SIV. 7 

ation, XV. 32y 

airy, vii. 12, IN. 8, ote, 

atrn, vil 12 7 Xi Th, 15s 

avrds, i 15, Hi. 15, 1X, 20, 27. 

ad@apala, xv. 42, 50. 

dpbapros, | Ix. 25, XV. 52, 53. 

edeprinypat, Vil. IT, 12, 13+ 

dgiBas, xvi. 10, 

dippar, xv. 36. 

bwrvos, xii, 2, xiv. 10, 

*Axealty Xvie 15. 

"Axaixiy, xVi. I7. 

; pt iv. 11, Xd. 3h, xv. 
WXNS) RIV. Fe 
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fiiBos, ti, 10, 

Burri{w, i, 13+17, X%. 2, xii, 13, 
XV. 29, 

SdpRapas, xiv. tt. 

Bapvafjue, ix. 6. 

Baorhela (@nnd), iv. 20, vi. 9, 10, 
XV. 24, 50. 

Burdeda, iv. 8, xv. 25, 

SeBada, } 1. 4, g. 

Buurixds, Vie 35 4. 
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Praagnpew, X. 30. 

Prémre, 1. 26, il, LO, vill. 9, X. 12, etc 
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Ephesians and Colossians. sy the Rev. T. K. Aszorr, D.D., 
D.Litt., formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
“An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself 
master of this theme. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are 


especially grateful for his strong defense of the integrity and apostolicity 
of these two great monuments of Pauline teaching.” ——The Expositor. 
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Philippians and Philemon. By Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
“ Professor Vincent’s Commentary appears to me not less admirable for 


its literary merit than for its scholarship and its clear and discriminating 
discussions of the contents of these Epistles.’—-Dr. GEORGE P. FIsHER. 
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St. Peter and St. Jude. sy the Rev. Cuarzes Bucs, D.D., 
sometime Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University, 
New York. 
“The careful and thorough student will find here a vast amount of in- 
formation most helpful to him in his studies and researches. The inter- 


national Critical Commentary, to which it belongs, will prove a great 
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Genesis. By the Rev. Joun Sxmner, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambridge, England. 


“Exact scholarship, a scientific temper of mind, and the reverence of 
a believer in Divine revelation combine to render Principal Skinner 
an ideal commentator on the Book of Genesis. The work before us 
will unquestionably take its place in the very front rank of modern Old 
Testament commentaries. We can award it no higher praise than to 
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teronomy.”—Rey, J. A. Seusix, D.D., in The Expository Times. 
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Phnp., D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Yale University, and Rev. ALBERT A. 
Mapvsen, Ph.D. 


“The Commentary deserves unstinted praise, and will be found of 
extreme valuc by all who are interested in this late constituent of the 
Canon, which possesses so much interest alike from the literary and 
the religious stand-point. Dr. Curtis has supphed the English-,peaking 
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—Reyvy. J. A. Sunpie, D.D., in The Hx pository Times. 
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@ eens has made great and rapid advances 

in recent years. New lines of investigation have 
been opened up, fresh light has been cast upon 
many subjects of the deepest interest, and the historical 
method has been applied with important results. This 
has prepared the way for a Library of Theological 
Seience, and has created the demand for it. It has also 
made it at once opportune and practicable now to se- 
cure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enter. 
prise which will furnish a record of Theological 
inquiry up to date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of 
Christian Theology. Each volume is to be complete 
in itself, while, at the same time, it will form part of a 
carefully planned whole. One of the Editors is to pre- 
pare a volume of Theological Encyclopedia which will 
give the history and literature of each department, as 
well as of Theology as a whole. 
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The Library is intended to form a series of Text. 
Books for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, alm at conciseness and com- 
pactness of statement. At the same time, they have in 
view that large and increasing class of students, in other 
departments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic 
and thorough exposition of Theological Science. Tech- 
nical matters will therefore be thrown into the form of 
notes, and the text will be made as readable and attract- 
ive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the 
interests of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements 
both of the results of Theological Science and of ‘he 
questions which are still at issue in the different 
departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation 
in the several branches of study assigned tothem. They 
will be associated with each other and with the Editors 
in the effort to provide a series of volumes which may 
adequately represent the present condition of investi- 
gation, and indicate the way for further progress. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Professor $. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt. 


“As a whole there is probably no book in the English Language equal 
tu this ‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ for the 
student who desires to understand what the modern criticism thinks 
abuut the Bible.’ —Dr. Lyman Abgort, in The Oudlook. 
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History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
, Agriige O. MeGierert, Ph.D., DoD. 
“Phe clearness, self-econsisteney, and force of the whole impression of 
Apostulic Christianity with which we leave this book goes far to guar- 


antee its permanent value and success.”——The Expositor. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 nef. 
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Christian Ethics. By Newman Samyra, D.D. 


“Arn this book is the latest, so it is the fullest and most attractive treat- 
ment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and exhaustive 
in its method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in the topic it 
handles, we are confident that it will be a help to the task of the moral 
understanding and interpretation of human life.”"-——-The Living Church. 

Crown 8vo. $2.50 net, 
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Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 
By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Broce, D.D. 


“We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more 
stimulating to faith. . . . Without commenting further, we repeat that 
this volume is the ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and sharpest 
defence of Christianity that has ever been written. No theological 
Ybrary should be without it.”——Zion's Herald, 
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Old Testament History. By Henry Presexrven Surra, D.D. 
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The Theology of the New Testament. By Gronoz B. 
Stevens, D.D., LL.D. 


“Tt is a fine example of painstaking, discriminating, impartial research 
and statement.”—The Congregattonalist. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





History of Christian Doctrine. By Gxorce P. Fiszer, 
D D., LL.D. 
“It is only just to say that Dr. Fisher has produced the best History 
of Doctrine that we have in English." —The New York Evangelist. 
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The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. 


By WasHincton GLappEN, D.D., LL.D. 


“A comprehensive, inspiring and helpful guide to a busy pastor. One 
finds in it a multitude of practical suggestions for the development of 
the spiritual and working life of the Church, and the answer to many 
problems that are a constant perplexity to the faithful minister.” 

—The Chrishan Intelligencer. 
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** Professor Allen’s Christian Institutions may be regarded as the most 
important permanent contribution which the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States has yet made to general theological 
thought.”—The American Journal of Theology. 
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The Theology of the Old Testament. sy A. 3. Davmson, 
DD., LLD., D.Litt. 


“We hope every clergyman will not rest content until he has procured 
and studied this most admirable and useful book. Every really useful 
question relating to man-——his nature, his fall, and his redemption, 
his present life or grace, his hfe after death, his future life, is 
treated of.”-—The Canadian Churchman. Crown 8vo. $2.50 nel. 





The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. sy Gxoxcx B. 

STEVENS, DD, LL.D. 
“ Professor Stevens has performed a task of great importance, certain to 
exert wide and helpful influence in settling the minds of men. He has 
treated the subject historically and nas given to Christ the first place in 
interpreting his own mission.”—Congregationalist and Christian World. 
Crown 8vo. $2.50 wel, 
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The Ancient Catholic Church. sy Roser Ramey, D.D., LL.D. 


“As a comprehensive work on the formative stage of the Church’s ex- 
perience the volume will easily find its place in the front rank among 
books on the subject composed in the English language.”—~The Interéor. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 





The Reformation in Germany. By Taomas M. Linpsay, 
M.A., 1D.D, 


“The arrangement of the hook jis most excellent, and while it is a 
worthy and scholarly account it is so arranged that for the student of 
the Reformation it 1s almost encyclopedic in its convenience and con- 
ciseness. It is a book no hbrary, public or private, can really be 
without.”——Record of Christian Work. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Reformation in Lands Beyond Germany. By Tous 
M. Linpsay, D.D. 


“Together these two volumes will at once take their place as the clas 
sical English History of the Reformation.”—-The Expository Times. 


“The good balance of material which he has attained by a self-denying 
exclusion, as well as by much research and inclusion of fresh material, 
makes the work a real addition to gur materials for study.” 
—The Congregationalist. 
Crown 8yo. $2.50 net. 
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Canon and Text of the New Testament. By Casers Rent 
Grecory, 1).D., L110. 


“The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with the 
matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the can- 
onicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid a 
foundation our confidence rests.’’—-Journal and Messenger. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 ned. 











The Greek and Eastern Churches. sy wazres F. Avznxy, 
M.A., DD. 


“It seems to me an excellent and nost useful piece of work. I do 
not know anything in English which covers the same ground and 
am sure Dr. Adeney has put us all in his deht by his scholarly, well- 
balanced and judicious treatment.”—Prof. Wiliam Adams Brown. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net. 
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The Christian Doctrine of God. sy Wax1auN. Cranes, D.D. 


“The book is a treasury of learning, and its fairness in dealing with 
the matter in hand is admirable. From first to last, the purpose of the 
author is not to show upon how slight basis our confidence in the 
canonicity of the New Testament is based, but rather upon how solid 
a foundation our confidence rests.”’—~Journal and Messenger. 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testa- 
ment. By James Morrart, B D., D.D. 


**In point of scholarship, breadth of treatment, and mastery of the prob- 
lems at issue, it will bear comparison with Driver’s companion volume 
on the literature of the Old Testament, than which no higher praise 
can be given. . . . The student will find in Dr. Moffatt’s volume the 
most complete presentation as yet attemnted by any scholar of all that 
modern critical scholarship has done for the literature of the New 
Testament ’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo. $2.50 net 


